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INTRODUCTION TO VOL. II. 


The previous volume of the History of India 
comprised an introductory sketch of the Vcdic 
period, and a condensed version of the Mahd 
Bh strata. The present volume comprises a similar 
version of the Bamayana, together with a detailed 
review of what is termed, somewhat arbitrarily, the 
Brahman ic age. 

The R&m&yana is the second of the two famous 
Epics, which have been justly regarded by Sanskrit 
scholars, and by the people of India generally, as 
the great national treasuries of the traditions and 
legends of the Hindus. They are indeed, the re¬ 
positories of all that has been preserved of Yedic 
ideas and institutions, as well as the expression of 
that later Brahmanical system, which forms the 
basis of the existing religion and civilization of the 
masses, ramifying as it does more or less throughout 
the entire body of Hindu literature. In the author¬ 
itative language of the learned Professor T. Gold- 
stacker, “ the Main! Bharata is the source of all the 
Pur an as, the Purana emphatically so called.” 1 But. 


1 Westminster Itnn'ew, April, 1868. The author , , , 

of the kindness and liberality which to eminent a 

ytuibKi it scholar ms 1’iu* 
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the Rfumiyana differs very considerably in character 
and scope from the Maha Bharata. The main tra¬ 
ditions of both Epics are decidedly Vedic, but they 
appear to belong to totally different periods. 1 lie 
story of the war of Bharata refers to the very dawn 
of Hindu history, when the Aryan invaders had 
only reached the upper courses of the Ganges and 
Jumnd, and when the plains of Hindustan were a 
terra incognita to be converted by the later Brahman- 
ical compilers into a land of myths and fables. The 
main tradition of the Ram ay ana refers, on the other 
hand, to a comparatively recent period of Aryan 
conquest, when an Aryan empire had been established 
in Oude, and when Vedic rites and institutions had 
advanced from the Punjab, or land of five rivers, 
into the very heart of Hindustan. Moreover, the 
Ranuiyana comprises four distinct phases of religion 
and civilization. First, there is an old Kshatriya 
tradition, replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, 
of the exile of Rama from the Raj of Ayodhya, or 
Oude; and the incidents of this portion of the nar¬ 
rative must be referred to a much later date than 
the patriarchal and barbarous age of the war of 
Bluirata, although still belonging to the Vedic or 
pre-Bralimanic period. Secondly, there is a yet 
more modern Brahmanical tradition of a Rama, who 
apparently’flourished as the champion of the Brali- 
m an ical Li nga-worshippers of the Dekhan against 
the Rdkshasas of the peninsula of India and island 



feasor Goldstiicker has display(d in revie w in" the labours <> r one, who lays no 
claim to philological learning, hut strictly confines him. elf to historical investiga¬ 
tion and criticism. As regards the Puranas generally, however, it will be seen, 
* l ' om tbe opening chapter of the Brahmunic period in the pres nt volume, that 
they have bv no means been neglected by the author. 
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narrative must be referred to the Brahmanic or post- 
Vedic age. Thirdly, there is a Buddhist element, 
inasmuch as the so-called Rakshasas were evidently 
Buddhists; and it will be seen, notably in the case 
of a casuist named Javali, that Buddhist doctrines 
are mooted in the presence of the Rama of the Dek¬ 
han, for the purpose of being refuted by that Brah- 
manical warrior. Fourthly, there is a religious 
element, belonging to the age of Brahmanical re¬ 
vival ; an age when the Brahmans set up the god 
Vishnu as a higher conception of deity than the old 
Vedic devatas, and represented the Rama of the two 
traditions as an incarnation or avatar of that spiritual 
divinity. 

Here it may be explained that the ancient history 
of India is divisible into four great religious eras, 
namely, the Vedic, the Brahmanic, 'the Buddhist, 
and the Brahmanic revival. First, the Vedic period 
was a joyous age of Swayamvaras and Aswamedhas, 
when Agni, Indra, and other personifications of 
spiritual existences, were propitiated with feasts and 
invoked with the enthusiastic hymns of the Rig- 
^ oda. Secondly, the Brahmanic period was a 
gloomy sacerdotal age, in which the feasts of the 
Kshatriyas were converted into sacrifices for the 
atonement of sins against Brahmanical law ; and in 
which divine worship was reduced to a system of 
austerities and meditations upon the Supreme Spirit 
as Brahma; whilst the Brahmans appeared as a 
great ecclesiastical hierarchy, and established that 
hateful priestly dominion which still continues to 
debase the mind and soul of the Hindu, and renders 
a foreign rule a necessity to the people at L 
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Thirdly, the Buddhist period was characterized by 
the advent of Sakya Muni as Buddha, and the rapid 
spread of his peculiar dogmas, that existence was an 
evil to gods and men; and that there was no deliver¬ 
ance of the soul from the vortex of successive trans¬ 
migrations, excepting by the annihilation of the 
passions, and the hushing of the spirit into an 
eternal rest of dreamy and contemplative repose. 2 
Lastly, we have the period of Brahmanical revival; 
an age when the Brahmans seem to have abandoned 
the unpopular worship of their god Brahma, and to 
have invoked the aid of the old national gods and 
heroes of the Yedic Aryans against the practical 
atheism of Buddha, by severally representing Rama 
and Krishna as incarnations of the Supreme Being 
who was named Vishnu. 

Valmlki, the author of the Rdmayana, appears 
to have flourished in the age of Brahmanical revival; 
and the main object of his poem is to blacken the 
character of the Buddhists, and to represent Rama 
as an incarnation of Vishnu. Before, however, 
attempting to explain the particular phase of re¬ 
ligious belief which existed in the age when the 
Rdmdyana was composed, it may be as well to 
glance at the general development of religious ideas 
in India. The earliest stage in the development of 


2 The Buddhist period cannot be clearly separated, either from the Brahmanie 
period which partly preceded it, or from the period of Brahmanical revival which 
partly succeeded it. Inch d, it will he seen in the so-called history of the Brali- 
manic ago, which forms a portion of the present volume, that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism flourished side by side. Jt may, however, be gathered from the 
traditions connected with the life of Sakya Manu that the worship of Brahma 
preceded the Buddhist hcr< ,sy ; and consequently it has been found convenient, to 
review :h>- main characteristics of the oi l Brahmanics! period, whilst it was s«iH 

replete with Vedic ideas and institutions, and before it had passed throu- h a 
Buddhist crucible. 





the religious instinct in the human race appears to 
be the worship of the elements, such as tire, water, 
and wind, which in their various manifestations con¬ 
tribute so much to the general well-being of man, as 
well as to his occasional injury. As, however, indi- • 
vidual experience advances, the religious worship 
extends to every conceivable thing, visible or in¬ 
visible, which has been seen or imagined by the 
untutored mind; and such objects are personified or 
spiritualized, and propitiated with offerings of food 
and drink, and other simple gratifications? Gradu¬ 
ally, as men separate into families and tribes, they 
adopt family and tribal gods, which may ultimately 
become the deities of nations and empires. Mean¬ 
time the exaggerated language of the bards, who 
piaise their Chief as the Raja of Rajas, and their 
Deity as the God of gods, engenders the idea of 
monotheism ; and this idea rapidly assumes the 
foim of a substantive conception as it becomes 
blended with the idea of a universal ruler. But 
mving leached this point, the idea of monotheism is 
apt to fade away in the progress of human thought 
into a mere abstract conception of the Creator of 
t it universe, the invisible Soul which pervades all 
things and animates all things. This is a critical 
peiiod in the development of monotheism. So long 
as the idea of deity is blended with that of a su¬ 
premo ruler, who is invested with human sympathies 
and national associations, so long his worshippers 
will pray to him for all the good things of this life, 
as children would address a father. But the mere 
abstract idea of a Supreme Deity as the Soul of the 
universe, can only he apprehended by the philo¬ 
sophic few; and is so devoid of all human interest 
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iat it may be approached with childlike awe, but 
will never be addressed in the language of devotional 
fervour. A link is wanting between the human and 
the divine; a deity incarnate in man, who is in¬ 
vested with sufficient humanity to sympathize with 
the sorrows and aspirations of human beings, and at 
the same time so nearly allied to deity that he can 
mediate between the human race and the Almighty 
Father. 

Such were the conditions of the age in which 


Valmiki composed the BAmdyana. During the 
Vedic period religious ideas had been gravitating 
towards monotheism, in connection either with the 
worship of Indra as the sovereign of the gods, os 
with the worship of the Sun as the Supreme Soul. 
In the Brahmanic age the notion of a Supreme Soul 
had reached the form of an abstract idea, which was 
identified with Brahma, who appears to have been 
the peculiar god of the Brahmans. But this idea of 
Brahma was divested of all those human sympathies 
and historical associations which were connected 
with the adoration of Indra; and utterly failed to 
kindle those glorious emotions of nature-worship 
which were poured forth in the daily invocations to 
the Sun. The great truth was unknown, or alto¬ 
gether ignored, that it is as impossible to adore the 
ideal of deity, as it is to adore the ideal of female 
beauty, excepting through the medium of the con¬ 
crete. The worship of an abstract idea like that 
of Brahma could thus excite neither enthusiasm 
nor devotion. The human element was altogether 
wanting. 

At this juncture Buddhism stepped in with its 
peculiar dogma, that existence was only another 
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iamc for pain and sorrow. Sakya Muni, {lie new 
prophet of Buddhism, appeared as an embodiment 
of universal benevolence, deeply moved with com¬ 
passion for suffering humanity, and pointing out the 
only way by which the soul could be delivered from 
the vortex of successive transmigrations, and obtain 
eternal rest. Buddhism thus supplied those human 
sympathies which were wanting to the worship of 
Brahma. It denounced the caste system, and ad¬ 
mitted Sudras, as well as twice-born men, into the 
ranks of the priesthood. It thus effected an easy 
conquest over the worship of Brahma, and for cen¬ 
turies was the dominant faith in Hindustan. The 
Brahmans vainly attempted to supply the missing 
link between man and deity by representing their 
ancient sages as incarnations of Brahma, the mind- 
born sons of Brahma; beings who had emanated 
from the Supreme Soul as Athene had sprung from 
the intellect of Zeus. But the haughty Kshatriya, 
the wealthy Vaisya, and the oppressed Siidra, appear 
to have been alike estranged from the Brahmans. 

ie Vv 01 ship of ancient sages had no charm for men 
who were busily engaged in the practical duties of 
life ; and thus the worship of the Supreme Soul 
lapu v resolved itself into a metaphysical dr earn. 

It was at this epoch that the Brahmans called in 
tue aid of the gods of the Rig-Veda, and even the 
gods oi the aboriginal races and ancient heroes of 
the Kslmtriyas, as their allies against the power of 
Buddha. Men had apparently grown weary of the 
practical atheism of the Buddhists, and yearned 
after the worship of their time-honoured deities 
Moreover Buddhism proved to be a religion for 
monks and not for soldiers; and the time came 
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n the Kshatriyas, the descendants of the 
edic Aryans, began to scoff at the Buddhist men¬ 
dicant, and to engage in schemes of war and con¬ 
quest. Meantime the struggle between the Brah¬ 
man and the Buddhist, aggravated by the religious 
hate of centuries, burst forth into religious wars and 
persecutions of the burning and destroying type. 
But the story of this period still remains for investi¬ 
gation. It will suffice to say here that no records 
remain of the great conflict, save the charred relics 
of Buddhist cities and monasteries, and a few vague 
traditions that in days of old the Buddhists of Hin¬ 
dustan and the Dekhan were driven beyond the 
seas to Burmali and Ceylon. 

When this great conflict w r as nearly over, and 
when religious and political ideas , in India were in 
a state of revolutionary chaos, Valmiki appears to 
have composed his immortal poem of the Ramfiyana. 
The frame-work of his story, as already indicated, 
was an old Yedic legend of the exile of a Rama who 
flourished in Hindustan, combined wfltli a later nar¬ 
rative of the exploits of a Brahmanic champion of 
the same name, who had helped to drive the Bud¬ 
dhists out of the Dekhan. The people of the south, 
by whose assistance this Rama of the Dekhan had 
achieved his conquest, were popularly regarded as 
so many Monkeys and Bears, but Valmiki raised 
them to the rank of divine beings. In like manner 
the hostile Buddhists were declared to be Rakshasas 
or demons; and were identified with the Rakshasas 
or evil spirits of old Vedic tradition. Meantime 
Rdma was raised to the highest rank of deity as an 
incarnation of Vishnu. 

Tim conception of Vishnu, as it presents itself to 
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ind of the Hind.it, is one of the most important 
of all the religious ideas that have ever been formed 
by the people of India. An old Vedic personifica¬ 
tion, known as Vishnu, which was more or less con¬ 
nected with the primitive worship of the Sun, was 
invested with the attributes of the Supreme Spirit; 
and the most famous of the national heroes, such as 
R&ma and Krishna, and even the most popular of 
the old animal gods of the pre-Aryan races, such as 
the fish, the tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were 
associated with the worship of this Supreme Being 
by being represented as incarnations or avatars of 
the great god Vishnu. The complicated mythological 
system connected with the worship of Vishnu through 
his ten incarnations, will be treated in the third and 
concluding volume of the present history. It will 
suffice to state here that the idea which pervades the 
Ramayana of Valmfki is that llama is an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu, who was sent into the world at the 
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earnest entreaty of the Vedic deities, to deliver the 
Brahmans from the oppressions of the Buddhists or 
Rakshasas. The plan of the Epic will be found 
simple enough; and it will be seen that the presence 
of supernatural details furnishes the same clue to the 
discovery of what is and what is not Vedic tradition, 
as it does in the story of the Mahd Bharata. The 
success of the attempt of Valin iki to set up a god- 
man as a representative of the Supreme Being will 
of course be questioned by the European, who 
peruses the poem free from all the subjective in¬ 
fluences of hereditary teaching and superstitious 
fear; but it cannot be denied by those who are 
aware that a hundred millions of human being's are 
imbued with an unquestioning faith in the divinity 
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-i: ; ^f/Rdma, and tlie firm belief‘that such faith in 
:: ^Hieart, accompanied by the frequent invocation of 
the holy name of R&ma, is sufficient to secure eternal 
happiness for the soul in the heaven of Vishnu. 

But although the historical student may find it 
necessary to analyze the process by which the 
national traditions of Rama have been converted 
into vehicles for the promulgation of a theological 
and ecclesiastical system, it by no means follows that 
the author of the R&m&yana is to be regarded as a 
mere priestly impostor. On the contrary, the same 
high religious purpose, which characterizes other 
great Epics such as those of Homer and Milton, is 
fully expressed in the Ram&yana of Valnuki. Here 
it may be remarked that the ordinary conception of 
the Epic, as an elaborate narrative in elevated 
poetry, in which free scope may be given to the 
imagination so long as a moral or religious end be 
kept in view, has led to a very imperfect estimate of 
the important part which has been played by the 
Iliad and Paradise Lost in the history of religious 
development. The true Epic is the creation of the 
bard who can elevate his intellect and imagination 
far above the jarring conflicts of his generation, and 
afford consolation to the soul in those eras of re¬ 
ligious and political revolution, when the progress 
of human affairs seems entirely opposed to all ideas 
of a divine government of the universe of being. 
Such was the age of Milton, and such appears to 
have been the age alike of Homer and of Valm/ki. 

The object of these three immortal bards thus 
appears to have been to exhibit and reconcile the 
relations between man and deity in accordance with 
the current religious belief of the ages in which the} 
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^ ^,i^pectively flourished. It lias already been shown 
that the . religious yearnings which are common to 
every race and creed, namely, the passionate long¬ 
ing to acquaint deity with our sufferings and sor¬ 
rows, and to induce deity to take a direct and 
intelligent interest in our well-being, can never be 
satisfied with any monotheism, which takes the form 
of an abstract idea. But the Iliad, the Paradise 
Lost, and the Eanniyana have each furnished in 
turn a solution of the great religious enigma, the 
relations between God and man. The conception 
of these relations differs widely in each case, in¬ 
asmuch as each one drew his theological ideas 
and personifications from a different mythological 
system. But still the same underlying conviction 
seems to have been common to all three, that a 
necessity existed for reconciling the ways of God to 
man. In the days of Homer the Greeks appear 
to have invoked and propitiated the Olympic deities 
much after the fashion in which the Yedic Aryans 
invoked and propitiated the personified gods of the 
Pig-Veda. Accordingly in dealing with the tale of 
iroy, which had apparently inflicted so much 
misery on Greek and Trojan, the popular mind was 
consoled by the representation that all the deities of 
Hellas had taken an active part in the events which 
preceded and accompanied the siege ; and that all 
the sufferings and sorrows, which were associated 
with that contest, were to bo ascribed to the warm 
interest which was taken by the national deities in 
the proceedings of the national heroes. Milton we 
know to have been cast upon an evil age, in which 
the religious mind found no consolation save what 
was to be derived from a living faith in Christianity. 
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le bard of Paradise Lost must have perceived that 
the Commonwealth had failed to save the nation 
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from civil and religious oppression ; and to his pure 
mind the restoration of the Stuarts must have been 
a restoration of the rule of the sons of Belial. Undei 
such circumstances the Christian bard naturally 
sought to justify the ways of God to man, not by 
introducing the action of Deity into history, but by 
reproducing, with all the pomp and circumstance of 
Epic poetry, the sacred legends which were associ¬ 
ated with the expulsion of the evil angels, the 
creation and fall of man, and the final redemption 
of the human race. The task accomplished by 
Valmfki was somewhat different. Like Iiomer, he 
drew the groundwork of his Epic from national 
traditions, and his divine personages from a national 
Pantheon ; but he had to reproduce Vedic traditions 
in a Brahmanical dress, and to represent the human 
actions of R&rna as the divine actions of the in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu. It will also be remarked that 
there is a considerable change in the deification as 
it appears in the story of the exile of Rama of 
Ayodhya, and in the story of the conquests of llama 
of the Dekhan. In the narrative of the exile the 
Vedic element predominates with its horse-sacrifices 
and Swayamvaras; and whilst the language and 
incidents have been Brahmanized throughout with 
considerable skill, the deification of the hero is arti¬ 
ficial and unsatisfactory. Mm a is indeed repre¬ 

sented as a Hindu model of a good son and true 
husband, but not as a high ideal of youthful deity. 
Indeed the interest of this portion of the Ramayana 
turns almost entirely upon the mere human details, 
such as the picture of the city of Ayodhya, the 
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aetllia which resulted in the birth of Itama 
jottK his brethren, the marriage of Rama and Sftd, 
the claim of Rama to the succession on the throne, 
and the intrigues of his mother-in-law Ivaikeyi by 
which those claims were set aside, and lie himself 
condemned to many years’ banishment in the jungle. 
The subsequent narrative of Rama’s conquest of 
Lanka is altogether of a different character. Here 
the human element almost, disappears, and it is 
difficult to arrive at even glimpses of historical truth 
beneath the confused overgrowth of fable and ex¬ 
aggeration. Moreover the character of Rama of the 
Dekhan appears to have differed widely from that 
ot Rama of Ayodhya. The Dekhan hero 
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was 


apparently a champion of the Brahmans, but he 
was evidently cruel and unscrupulous in the attain¬ 
ment of his ends; and the bard often appears to 
labour under the feeling that it is necessary to 
explain away the conduct of this Rama, and he does 
not always succeed in the attempt. The deification 
of the Riima of the Dekhan is wild and fantastic, 
the product of a superstitious and oppressed acre 
when the popular mind could find no hope for relief 
excepting in the conception of a friendly warrior 
invested with supernatural power and possessed of 
supernatural weapons. The reckless introduction 
ot fabulous details tends to confirm the theory that 
tho tradition of the exile and that of the conquest 
originated from different sources. Thus it is possi¬ 
ble that the wanderings of years could carry a hero 
from Ayodhya to Ceylon, as it lias carried Hindu 
pilgrims for generations ; but the notion of carry- 
big back-a warrior and his conquering army from 
Coylon to Ayodhya was more than tho Hindi! bard 
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could explain away. Consequently the conception 
was introduced of a large chariot, which moved 
through the air at the will of its driver, and passed 
like a winged city from the straits qf Manaar to the 
banks of the Gogra. It is also curious to notice 
that the main plot of this latter tradition, namely, 
the abduction of Situ and the siege of Lanka, bears 
a strong resemblance to the abduction of Helen and 
the siege of Troy ; saving that whilst the purity of 
the Hindu heroine was testified by the gods, and 
she was even then abandoned in the jungle on mere 
suspicion, the Spartan heroine yielded to every 
temptation, and was even then received back with 
favour by her first husband. Again, the war be¬ 
tween R&ma and the Rdkshasas bears a similar 
resemblance to that war between the good and eyil 
angels, which finds expression in Paradise Lost; 
and which appears to have been borrowed from 
those ancient legends of the war between Iran and 
Turan, good and evil, light and darkness, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, which still linger in the primitive 
traditions of the Zoroastrian era. 

The abridged version of the Ramayana now 
presented to the public is not derived exclusively 
from the poem of Valmi'ki, and indeed it is scarcely 
likely that the story of Rama’s conquests, as related 
by Valmi'ki, could ever bo rendered acceptable to 
European readers, nor is such a process necessary 
for historical purposes. There are three Ranniyanas 
which are supposed to have been respectively the 
works of V&lmfki, Tulsee Pass, and Vyasa. The 
Ramayana of V&lmfki, as translated by Messrs Carey 
and Marshman , 8 from the commencement of the 

I'f best tbanks of the author arc due to Mr George Smith of Serumpore 
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to tlie abduction of Si'ta by Ravana, lias been 
adopted with some revisions and modifications as 
the basis of the greater part of the present con¬ 
densed version. The remainder is given in brief 
outline from the Bengali version. Moreover a few 
extracts have been introduced in the text from what 
is understood to be the north-western version, which 
furnish particulars not to be found in the poem of 
Valmfki, respecting the early life, education, and 
marriage of Rama, and. serve to illustrate the more 
modern ideas upon these subjects, which are current 
amongst the Hindus . * 1 * * 4 Again, throughout the present 
version considerable extracts have been added in 
the form of foot-notes from the work which is 
popularly ascribed to Yyasa, and which is known 
as the Adhy-atma Ranuiyana. These extracts will 
be found valuable from the light which they throw 
upon the modern belief in the deity of Rama ; but 
this important point will form a subject of further 
discussion in the third and concluding volume. 5 ' 

The so-called history of the Brahmanic age, 
which occupies a large portion of the presentvolume, 
requires a few words of explanation. The previous 
volume opened with a sketch of the Yedic period, 
which, although somewhat brief, really contained all 
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for having kindly furnished him with a considerable number of sheets of Carey and 
Mur liman’s translation which had been printed but never published. 

1 For this portion of the work I am much indebted to the assistance of the 

same young Sanskrit scholar, Baboo Obenash Chunder Ghose, who had helped uie 

"*ith the Malta Bh&rata. The young Baboo aided me in making a tolerably lull 

translation, which lias been subsequently filtered down to suit European tastes. 

5 For the use of this Adhyhtma Itamfryana 1 am indebted to Mr Alonzo 
Money of the Bengal Civil Service, who has in Ins possession a beautiful manu- 
Rtsri.pt 'translation illustrated with native picture , which appears to have been 
*Rfrde about the end of the lata century, and which for some months was kindly 
placed at my disposal, 
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the results which could be gathered from really Vedic 
sources ; in other words, from the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, so far as they had been translated by the late 
Professor H. H. Wilson. So far this sketch of the Ve¬ 
dic age served in some measure as a test wherewith to 


trace out such Vedic elements as could be discovered 
in the Epics, and to separate them from the Brah- 
manical interpolations with which they were closely 
intertwined. In the present history of the Brahmanic 
age this process has been carried much farther ; and 
consequently it will be found to throw a reflex light 
upon the Vedic age ; inasmuch as the main result of 
the critical inquiry into the so-called Brahmanic age 
is the separation of the ideas and institutions of the 
old Vedic period from those which prevailed in the 
later Brahmanic period. Hitherto these conflicting 
elements have been blended together in the national 


literature and belief of the Hindus, in the same way 
that they have been blended together in the Malia 
Bhdrata and Ramayana. The publication of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda first furnished the clue 
to this separation, inasmuch as they may be regarded 
as the most authoritative expression of the Vedic age, 
just as the laws of Manu may be regarded as the 
authoritative expression of the Brahmanic age which 
immediately succeeded. This comparison of the 
Hymns of the Rig-Veda with the Laws of Manu, has 
of course been carried out by the light of the data 
already gathered from the Epics, and from a toler¬ 
ably comprehensive investigation of the Puranas; 
and by this process results have been gained which 
ma y possibly be regarded as discoveries, or at any 
r.'to may perhaps be received by Sanskrit scholars 
as confirmatory of similar results which have been 
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worked out by comparative philology. It will bo 
seen that from this simple comparison of tlie Hymns 
of the Rig Veda with the Laws of Manu, without 
any reference to the important results which have 
been worked out by the great schools of modern 
philology, it appears to be established that the Rishis 
belonged to the Vedicage, and the Brdlnnans to the 
Brahmanic age ; that polyandry, or the marriage of 
several brothers to one wife, which is explained 
away by the Brahmanical compilers of the Malui 
Bluirata as purely exceptional and confined to the 
sons of Pandu, was in fact an old Vedic institution 
which finds expression in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda; and that the Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a 
horse, and the Swayamvara, or self-choice of a hus¬ 
band by a marriageable maiden, were purely Vedic 
institutions 5 originally unknown to Brahmanism, 
and finding no place in the laws of Manu, but form¬ 
ing prominent features in Epic traditions, and being 
duly recognized in the Vedic Hymns. From these 
data it may be easily inferred, that if an investiga¬ 
tion of the Brahmanic period can throw so much 
light upon the period which preceded it, so in like 


manner further materials for the earlier history of 
India may yet be gathered from an investigation of 
the ideas and institutions of the Buddhist period, and 
°i the later ago of Brahmanical revival through 
which the national mind has been slowly passing, 
since the downfall of Buddha in India, to emerge, it 
ls to be hoped, in the dawn of a brighter and purer 


J. Talboys Wheeler. 

Calcutta, 12 th January, 18t>9. 
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city ITa^I o° ******* 0P®» ■* ‘ho famous 
citv oi AyodhyA, the modern Oude, which is siting 1 
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Geographical 
position indica¬ 
tive of Aryan 
advance from 
Delhi to Oudc. 


every quarter of the Indian peninsula. Its geogra¬ 
phical position is highly significant of the piogioss 
of Aryan invasion between two great epochs, namely, 
that of the war of BhArata, and that of the birth of 
Rama. In the Malia Bharata the Aryans had appa 


rently advanced no farther towards the south-east 
than the neighbourhood of Delhi; but in the bam a- 


The Raj of 
Kosala. 


Lack of family 
traditions. 


Rajas dr s' • nded 
from the Sun. 


The Sun 
descended from 
Bralmia. 


Earliest tradi¬ 
tion connected 
with Dasaratlia, 
the father of 
Blank 


yana they seem to have established a large and 
substantial Raj in the very centre of Hindustan, and 
to have founded a metropolis which must ever be 
famous in the ancient history ol India. < 

The Raj thus indicated was known as the Raj ol 
Kosala. Its boundaries cannot he strictly defined, but 
it evidently covered a considerable area. In one direc¬ 
tion it certainly stretched from the banks ol the Gogia 
to those of the Ganges ; for there is distinct mention 
of a frontier town which was seated on the Ganges, 
and which separated the territory of Kosala from the 
country of the Bhlls. The early history of the Raj ol 
Kosala is, however, almost a blank. The Rajas claimed 
to be descendants of the Sun, in the same way that the 
Rajas of Bharata claimed to be descended from the 
Moon ; and the BrAhmans improved the genealogy 
by representing the Sun to have sprung from aRislii 
named Kasyapa, who in his turn was the grandson 
of Brahma. Thus while the Rajas of Kosala retained 
their ancient claim ol being descendants of the Sun, 
an attempt was made in the national epic to represent 
them as children of the peculiar deity of the Brah¬ 
mans. But scarcely a trace of an. authentic family 
tradition is to be found in tlie Ramayana earlier than 
Dasaratha, the father of RAma ; and in this respect 
the story of RAma differs somewhat widely from tnat 
of the Kauravas aud PAndavas. The poem com- 
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with, a glowing- description of tlie Raj of 
Kosala, the city and people of Ayodhyd, and the 
virtues and accomplishments of the reigning Maha¬ 
raja, the mighty Dasaratha ; and this description 
may now be presented almost exactly as it stands in 
the original Sanskrit, with all those Brahmanical 
exaggerations of ancient Hindu glory and caste dis¬ 
tinction, which coidd scarcely have had any exist¬ 
ence excepting in the profuse imagination of a 
Brahmanical bard:— 


<SL 
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Commencement 
of the 
Rdmayana. 


In ancient times there was a great country named Ko- Description of 
sala; and thatcountry was happy and joyous, and abounded in KosSa^Sui city 
cattle, and grain, and riches. And in that country on thebanks 
of the river Saraytl, was a famous city named Ayodhya; and 
there all the houses were large and beautifully arranged, and • ri ' ns 1 0s ’ stl >‘ ets » 
biio streets were always watered, and there were very many *! - ric»t°- v ‘ ^ ’ 

temples richly decorated, and stately palaces with domes 
like the tops ol mountains, with pleasant gardens fall of 
birds and flowers, and shandy groves of trees loaded with 
delicious fruits, and above all there were the sacred and re¬ 
splendent chariots of the gods. And the tanks in that city The tanks, 
were magnificent beyond all description, and covered with 
the white lotos; and the bees thirsted for the honey, and the The lotoses. 
A\ind drove the white lotoses from the bees, as modesty The wind and 
drives away the coy bride from her husband. And the ducks Eulsami 
and the geese swam upon the surface of the tanks, or dm?d bCc>e ' 
under the clear waters; and the brilliant kingfishers were The kingfishers* 
wroth as they behold their own reflection in the bright wave, 
and uuder pretence of catching the fish they beat the water 
with their wings. And the plantain trees round tho tanks The retain 
were bending with tlio weight of the fruit, like reverential U *' 
pupils bowing at the feet of their preceptors. The whole Gems, 
city was adorned with gems, so that it resembled a mine of 
jewels, and it was like unto Amaravati, the city of Indra 

It was perfumed with flowers and incenso, and decked out n<>. 

with gorgeous banners ;and it was ever filled with the sveA vv) 
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Servants, 
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The Kshatriyas. 

The Vaisyas. 

The Sudras. 


Virtues of the 
people. 


sound of music, tho sharp twanging of bows, and the 
chaunting of A edic hymns. The city was encompassed 
round about with very lofty walls, which were set in with 
variously-coloured jewels; and all round the walls was a 
moat filled with water, deep and impassable ; and the city 
gates were strongly barred, and the porticoes of the gates 
and the towers on the walls were filled with archers, and 
stored with weapons of every description. Every quarter oi 
the city was guarded by mighty heroes, who were as strong 
as the eight gods who rule the eight points of the universe, 
and as vigilant as the many-headed serpents who watch at 
the entrance of the regions below. 

The city of Ayodhyd was full of people, and every one 
was healthy and happy, and every one was well fed upon the 
best of rice ; and every merchant in that city had store¬ 
houses filled with jewels from every quarter of the earth. 
The Brahmans constantly kept alive the sacrificial fire, and 
were deeply read in the Vedas and Vediingas, and were en¬ 
dowed with every excellent quality; they were profusely 
generous, and were filled with truth, zeal, and compassion, 
equal to the great sages, and their minds and passions were 
under perfect control. All these Brahman sages had three 
classes of disciples ; first, the youths who served them as 
servants serve their masters; then the students who were 
receiving instruction; and then the Brahmacharls who 
maintained themselves and their preceptors by collecting 
alms. Next to the Brahmans were the Kshatriyas, who 

were all warriors, and were constantly exercised in the 

1 v 

practice of arms in the presence of the MaMraja. After 
these were the Vaisyas, or merchants, who sold goods of 
every description, and who came from every corner of the 
earth. Last of all were the Siidras, who were ever engaged 
in devotion to the gods, and in the service of the Brdhmans. 
Besides these there were jewellers and artificers, singing 
men and dancing women, charioteers and footmen, potters 
and smiths, painters and oilmen, sellers of flowers and 
sellers of betelnut. In all that city of well-fed and happy 
people, no man was without learning, or ’practised a calling 
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b did not belong to his family or caste, or dwelt in a mean history of 
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habitation, or was without kinsmen. There were no misers, 
nor liars, nor thieves, nor tale-bearers, nor swindlers, nor • 
boasters; none that were arrogant, malevolent, mean, or 
who lived at another’s expense ; and no man who had not 
abundance of children, or who lived less than a thousand 
J oars. Ihe men fixed their affections upon their wives only ; 
the women were chaste and obedient to their husbands ; and 
all were patient and faithful in the discharge of their several 
duties. No one was without a marriage crown, or ear-rings, 
or a necklace, or jewels for the hands. No one was poor, or 
V ' OT,! tarnished ornaments; and no one was without line 
raiment and perfumes, or was unclean, or fed on unclean 
t lings, or neglected the sacrifice, or gave less than a thou¬ 
sand rupees to the Brahmans. All the women in Ayodhya 
"’ere extremely beautiful, and endowed with wit, sweetness, 

Prudence, industry, and every good quality ; and their orna¬ 
ments were always bright and shining, and their apparel was 
' aj s clean and without a stain. In all Ayodhya there 
Was nofc a man or woman who was unfortunate? or foolish, 
wretched, or uneasy, or diseased, or afflicted with fear, or 
isloyal to the Maharaja. All were devoted to truth, prac- 
, t] ,Sed hospitality, and paid due honour to their superiors, 
oil ancestors, and the gods. All the four castes—the 
I’akmans, the Kshatriyas, the Taisyas, and the Siidras, 

•?ero devoted to the Maharaja. No caste intermarried with 
•my other caste; and there were no Chanddlas 2 in all the 
either by birth or as a punishment for crime. 

‘ * n fclie of that great city was the magnificent and i^a of iha 

^ splendent palace of the Maharaja, encompassed by walls, 
v llc h were so high that the birds could not fly over them, 

* nd R ° strong that no beast could force its way through 

And therei were two gates in the palace walls, one Temples . m a 
n oach side; and over the gateways the music of themoho- <deasurc% 

^h;trui41ns striekly speaking' were the offspring of a Sddra father tv a 
tri 1 H *! uothor » ])Ut tllc name is generally applied to all low-caste or out-c;- m! 
m (klr . ‘ A anu says':—“Kvcn as a Sudru begets oil a Brahmant Woman a sop 
thun himself, thus any other )i*»\ man begets on women of the tw 
’ a S01i yet lower/’ 
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HIST011Y OF bat was playing at every quarter of the day and mg t ; auc 
India. -within the walls and round about the palace were many 
_T ET 1V ‘- temples to the gods, and hundreds of treasuries filled with 
Throne of the treasure. In the midst of the palace was the throne of the 
Maharaja. Maharaja, set upon pillars, and many other pillars were 
round about the throne; and all the pillars and the throne 
Palace guards, wore covered with precious stones. And the palace was 
guarded by thousands of warriors who were as fierce as flames 
of fire, and as watchful as the lions that guard their dens in 
tlie mountains. 

virtues of In this palace reigned tlie mighty Dasaratlia, tlie Mahd- 

DasarSlw, raja of the country of Kosala, and of the city of Ayodhya; 

and lie was tlie son of Aja and descendant of Ikshw&ku. And 
Dasaratlia was very wise in tlie Vedas and Vedangas, 3 and 
had great foresight and ability, and was beloved by all his 
people. He was a perfect charioteer, a royal sage, famous 
throughout the three worlds, the conqueror of his enemies, 
ever loving justice, and having a perfect command ov er all 
his passions. In riches and magnificence he was equal to 
Indra, and he protected his subjects like another Manu. In 
supplying the wants and necessities of the people, he proved 
himself to be their true father, rather than the real father 
who only begot them; and he took tribute from his subjects, 
not for his own use, but to return it to them again with 


greater beneficence, as the sun drinks up the salt ocean to 
return it to the earth as vivifying rain. His Ministers were 
likewise possessed of every excellence, wise, capable of 
understanding a nod, and constantly devoted to their beloved 
Maharaja. And Dasaratha had eight special Counsellors, 
who were ever engaged upon his aflairs, and the cliiet of all 
TwopTic^ts and was S u mantra} and his two choson priests and pi* ccptois 
were Vasishtha and V fanadeva. Possessed of such Ministers 


Virtue:> of liia 
Miniaers. 


Eight special 
Counsellors. 


* The Yed&ugas are not distinct treatises like the four Vedas, hut scie nces. 
Thus the sixYedangos comprise (1) pronunciation; (2) metre; (3) grammar; 
(4) explanation of words; (*3) astronomy; and (6) ceremonial. Muller 'sJIist. of 
Sanskrit Lit, p. 108 f t scq. 

4 These two chosen Brahmans, who are here called priests and.pre. eptors, were 
perhaps Purohitas or family priests; although, there arc some indications that \ a* 
si >htha was regarded as a Goru. 
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'ana priests Dasaratha ruled tbe world virtuously, and ren- history or 
dercd it very liappy. Inspecting tlie world l>y liis spies, as v v-r^iv 

the sun inspocts it by bis rays, tbe great Dasaratba found no -- 

person of hostile mind, and be sbone resplendent and illum¬ 
inated tbe wliole earth. 


The foregoing description of a city, a people, and the 
a Malniraja is perhaps without a parallel in the whole ‘Aaj L , r a a 
range of Brahmanical literature. Ayodhyd is the raji a MaM ‘ 
Hindu ideal of perfection, in which tlie Kshatriyas a city. 1 ldcal of 
and Bnihmans alike performed their respective du¬ 
ties of protection and worship, and the twanging of 
bows was heard as constantly as the cliaunting of 
Vcdic hymns. It was a city of large houses, well- 
watered streets, decorated temples, stately palaces, 
pleasant gardens, shady groves, spacious tanks, and 
impregnable fortifications. A poetical sympathy Po tirai • 
with external nature is also displayed both here and * ;h™iWuiv, 

• ^ 1 J subordinate to 

m other portions of tlie Iiamayana, which is singu- ^ manSca 
larly illustrative of the dreamy character of the 
Hindu, and is rendered doubly curious from its oc¬ 
casional subordination to Brahmanical ideas. The c oy im,i - 
Brahmanical conception of marriage involves a dis¬ 
play of extreme modesty on the part of a girl wife : 
and thus the wind that drives away the white lotos 
horn the thirsty bees, is likened to the modesty 
which drives away a coy bride from her ardent hus¬ 
band. Again, the respect due to Brahmanical in- Reverential 
structors is indirectly enforced by the simile that the 1 1 ' s ' 
plantain trees bent with the weight of their fruit, 

1 'ke reverential pupils bowing at the feet of their 
preceptors. Further on the three classes of disci-of u, 
pi .s or pupils are distinctly indicated, namely, the 
youths who acted as servants, the students who re¬ 
vived instruction, and the Brahmach&rfs who col- 
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8 THE KAMA YANA. 

lected alius for themselves and their preceptors. 5 
The description of the people is equally significant. 
They possessed every moral and religious virtue; 
they were learned, well fed upon the best of rice, 
free from disease, and lived for a thousand years. 
Every man had abundance of children, jewels, and 
clean raiment. Above all, every one was so rich and 
so pious, that no one ever gave less than a thousand 
rupees to the Brahmans. A great stress is also laid 
upon caste distinctions. Every man belonged to a 
family and caste; no man followed a calling that 
did not belong to his caste, and no child horn of 
mixed castes was to he found throughout the city. 
As for the Maharaja, although he subsequently appears 
in a very different light, he is praised here as pos¬ 
sessing every virtue, military and Brahmanical. He 
was at once famous as a charioteer and as a sage, a 
mighty warrior and a controller of his passions, en¬ 
dowed with great foresight, and -veil versed in the 
Vedas and Vedfingas. His court was of course 
intended as a model for all Hindu Rajas to follow'. 
He had eight chosen Counsellors, of whom his cha¬ 
rioteer Sumantra was the chief; and lie had two 
priests, who acted on all occasions as his particular 
guides and advisers. His palace w r as magnificent 
and resplendent, but in describing the walls the 
Brahmanical hard lias indulged in a simile which 
furnishes a glimpse of tiio reality. They were so tall 
that the birds could not fly over them, and so strong 
that no beast could force its way through them. 
From this it is evident that the walls could not have 


5 The name of BruhmachStri is generally applied to all religions students 
v ‘ living under a Brfibman master or Guru. All BiulimaeMris wait upon 
their masters, study the Vedas, and collect alms. 
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Seen made of brick or stone; for in tliat case the histoiiy of 
attempt of a beast to force his way through them pJtiv. 
would never have entered the mind of the bard. In 
all probability the palace was surrounded by a hedge, 
which was sufficiently strong to keep out wild beasts 
or stray cattle. In other respects however, the pic¬ 
ture is sufficiently imposing. The treasuries, which Treasuries and 

J x ^ . _ temples within 

probabty contained the land-revenue of rice and other the enclosure, 
grain, were placed for security within the inclosure ; c 
and little temples to the different gods, each perhaps 
containing a single image before which the worship¬ 
per performed his devotions, were set up in the same 
area. In the middle of the palace was the throne ofThronc^he 
the Mahdraja raised upon pillars, and surrounded palace - 
by pillars, and both the pillars and the throne are 
said to have been adorned with precious stones. The 
statement that the Mahdraia inspected the world with wca of 

liis spies, as the sun inspects it with his rays, may s i ,ie *- 
seem a dubious mode of government to the European; 
but a strict and universal system of espionage is per¬ 
fectly in accordance with Hindi! ideas, and its or¬ 
ganization was considered to bo one of the first duties 
of a Hindu sovereign. 


6 In ancient times the land revenue seems to have been generally paid in kind ; 
the h.ija being entitled to a certain share of the grain, which was collected at 
harvest-time. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE HORSE SACRIFICE OF MAHARAJA DASARATHA. 

The first act of Maharaja Dasaratha which is re¬ 
corded in the Ramdyana, was the performance of an 
Aswamedha, or horse sacrifice, to obtain a son. Here 
it is curious to observe that the rite is invested with 
a meaning totally different to that which appears in 
the Aswamedha described in the Mahd Bh&rata. The 
horse was loosened for an entire year, but no allusion 
whatever is made to any conquests over the neigh¬ 
bouring Rajas, nor to any other incident which 
would connect the ceremony with an assertion of 
sovereignty. The Aswamedha was performed for 
the sole and obvious purpose of procuring sons; and 
this point will be discussed at length after the cere¬ 
monial has been described. There is also a curious 
episode in the narrative which will require special 
notice. It is the legend of a young Rishi who had 
passed the earlier years of bis life in the hermitage 
of his father in the jungle, and who had consequently 
never seen the face of a woman. This youthful 
Rishi was subsequently enticed by a number of 
young courtesans to accompany them to the city of 
Anga, where he married the daughter of the' Raja, 
and was subsequently engaged to perform the As- 
warned] iu of Maharaja Dasaratha. With this brief 
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taction, the narrative of the horse sacrifice may history or 
be related as follows :— rim iv. 

Now tlie Maharaja had three Rams, and their names TheMah&rata 
, . 0 . ' _ , determines to 

were Kausalya. Kaikeyi, and Sumitra ; but no son was born perform an 
to him to perpetuate liis race. So lie took seven hundred obtain a son. 
and fifty women into his palace, but still none of them gave 
birth to a son ; and the thought arose in the mind of the 
Maharaja that lie would perform an Aswainedha sacrifice, 
and thus propitiate the gods to give him a man-child. And Acqnicsmico of 
the Maharaja told to his priests and preceptors that he preceptors, 
would sacrifice the horse, and the priests bestowed great 
praises upon Dasaratlia, and said to him :—“ Let all things 
necessary be prepared, and the horse be let loose, and let a 
place for the sacrifice be appointed on the north bank of the 
river Sarayii : And you, 0 Maharaja, who have formed this 
holy resolution to perform an Aswamedha, will assuredly 
obtain the sons whom you desire.” Dasaratlia then rejoiced 
greatly, and he ordered his Counsellors to do as his precep¬ 
tors had commanded ; and he went to his beloved Earns and 
said :—I will perform a sacrifice to obtain a son; do yon 
therefore commence the preliminary rites.” And the bcauti- Delight of the. 
ful faces of the Banis brightened at his words, as the lotos tlnLcIUnh * 
is brightened at the coming of the spring. 

Then Sum antra, who was the chief of the Counsellors, Ancient pro- 
said to Dasaratlia: — “It was predicted in the ancient ^Wwmuedhawas 
chronicles that you should perforin an Aswamedha to pro- hviuAi Snngn. 
cure a soil, and that the sacrifieo should be offered by the 
Bishi Sringa. Now Sringa was born in the forest, and lived 
in the hermitage of his father, who was a great sage; and lie 
never saw any man save his father; and lie never saw any 
woman, young or old. And it came to pass that the Baja of 
Anga desired to give his daughter Sdntd in marriage to 
Sringa; so he sent young courtesans into the forest, and they 
allured Sringa away to the city of the Baja of Anga ; and 
Sringa is still dwelling with the Raja of Anga.” 

The Maharaja replied“ Let the story of Sringa be told W,»a 0 f the 
at length ! ” And Smnantra told the story thus“hohffcr 

seu\ u woman. 
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Brought caused 
by the wicked¬ 
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of Anga. 


The "Rnjn 
advised by the 
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marry his 
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KefnsaJ of the 
Raja’s servants 
to brinic Rishi 
Sringa from;the 
jungle. 


Damsels sent to 
entice Sringa 
from his father's 
hermitage. 


“ In the Raj of Anga there was a great drought, because 
oi the wickedness of Lomapada, who was the Raja of Anga. 
And Raja Lomapada called to the Brahmans, and said:— 
‘ Yon are learned in the Vedas, and acquainted with the 
customs of men; tell me then, I pray you, how I may ex¬ 
piate my sin that the rain may again fill upon the land/ 
The Brahmans answered the Raja :— € Bring the young 
Rishi Sringa out of his father's hermitage, and give him 
your daughter Santa in marriage according to the ordi¬ 
nance/ The Raja agreed, but none of all his servants would 
go into the jungle and bring away Sringa, lest the father 
of Sringa should see them and pronounce a curse upon 
them. So the Brahmans and Counsellors took counsel 
together, and they remembered that Sringa was an inhabit¬ 
ant of the forest, and that he had never beheld the face of 
a woman. Accordingly by their counsel the Raja prepared 
large boats, and planted fruit trees and sandal trees therein, 
and filled them with perfumed liquors and delicious fruits; 
and he collected together a number of beautiful young dam¬ 
sel.: and sent them in the boats to the hermitage of the Rishi 
to entice away Sringa from the abode of his father. When 
the damsels came to the hermitage they trembled with fear 


lest the father of Sringa should discover them, and they hid 
themselves in the forest beneath the wide-spreading creepers 
and climbing |knts; but when they learned that the sage 
'SSgk'tLter. had S ono oufc of liis hermitage, and left his son alone, they 
came out of their hiding-place and went before the hut; and 
they were adorned with necklaces of flowers, and with mu 
hical bells upon their ancles, and they began to sing and 
play in the view of Sringa; and they indulged in many 
sportive gambols, and danced together, and pushed one 
another about, and threw garlands of flowers at each other 
and filled the air with music and perfumes. And Sringa, 
was amazed at the oight of beings of such slender waists 
and exquisite adornments; and when the damsels saw his 
surprise they sung a soft slow air, and approached him, and 
Sringa invites said :— ‘ "Who is your father, and why do you wander in this 

in. .”"- lorest ? Sringa replied :— i Afy father is a great sage of 
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of Kasyapa, and Ills name is Vibhandaka : Why history of 
do you come here thus suddenly ? Enter into the hermitage, p^^xv 

I pray you, and I will entertain you all/ The damsels then--— — 

wont into the hut, and Sringa offered them seats, and 
brought water to wash their feet, and gave them fruits and 
roots ; and they smiled upon him, and said in soft accents : 

— € 0 sinless son of the sage, if it be agreeable to you, eat 
now some of the fruits of our own abode ! } And they gave srinjra 
him delicious sweetmeats resembling fruits, and wine as sweSm^t^ th 
sweet as honey ; and they smiled upon him and caressed caresses, 
him, and putting their fragrant mouths to his ears they 
whispered soft words to him ; and when they departed they 
pointed to their boats in which they abode, and which were 
very near the hermitage. 

hen it was evening time the sage Yibhandaka re- Alarm of 
turned to the hermitage, and he saw that his son Sringa on discovering 
va,s a 01 y melancholy and absorbed in thought, and he said : occurred. 

‘ W hy do you not rejoice at my coming ? I perceive, my 
s >n, that you aro immersed in a sea of anxiety, so tell mo 
why you are changed/ Then Sringa saidU- f 0 divine 
hither, some men with beautiful eyes came here and em¬ 
braced mo very often, and sung soft and ravishing music, 
and sported before me, and moved their oye-brows in a sur¬ 
prising manner/ The sage replied c O my son, the 
Rakshasas have come to you in this manner to disturb your 
devotion ,- and it is not proper for you to trust them in any 
way/ The sage thus comforted his son, and ho stayed in 
the hermitage all that night, but when it was morning ho 
returned again to tho forest. 

“ Then Snnga, seeing that his father had gone out, went Bring* carries 
ivway to the boats which the damsels had pointed out to him, 
and they entertained him as before, and led him to a very 
pleasant boat, and seated him therein, and carried him away 
to the city of Anga. And when Sringa entered the city, the it ... 
clouds became black with rain, and Raja Lomapada went Srfnf-i'™ 8 ' 0 ' 1 ’ of 
‘•at to meet tho young Brahman who had thus brought the 
rain, and worshipped him with his head bowing to the earth 
and presented him with water for his feet, and with the 
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argha ; and the Raja then with serene mind gave his lotos- 
eyed daughter Santa in marriage to Sringa. And the father 
of Sringa, by the force of his devotions, knew all that had 
taken place, and he dismissed all anxiety from his mind, and 

abode in the hermitage as before.” 

The foregoing episode is a specimen of those 
amusing stories which seem to have been occasion¬ 
ally converted by the Brahmans into vehicles for the 
promulgation of their own peculiar ideas. Theieal 
object of the legend is to enforce the belief that 
drought is occasioned by the sins of a Raja, and that 
a young Brahman Rislii could produce rain. It is 
perhaps scarcely, necessary to dwell upon the vital 
importance of seasonable rains in every quartei ot 
India. A long-continued drought implies the great¬ 
est calamity that can befall a nation. The Ryot 
loses his crop, the Raja loses his revenue, and parents 
and children are literally starving. In ancient 
times the god of the firmament was lndra; and the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda are filled with prayers to 
lndra for rain, or with praises of lndra as the gry ei 
of rain. But one of the earliest means by which 
the Brahmans established their ascendancy over the 
masses was by arrogating to themselves a pow'er to 
bring down l’ain, wliich was superior to that o 
lndra. 1 In the legend of Sringa the Brahmans 
have endeavoured to enforce this view ; and by their 
own showing appear to have taken a singulai ad¬ 
vantage of the superstitious fears of the Raja on 
account of the drought. They not only declared 


i The legend of Devayani (see vol. i. page 503) contains a curious picture 
the arrogant pretensions of a BiMinian to bring down rain by thr .Hicacyof 
incantations; and of the ludicrous alarm of the Raja and his Council, lest 
should depart out of the Raj, and leave them to procure ram by their own devil •• 
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that the drought was occasioned by his sins, or in history or 
other words by bis derelictions from Brahmanical i-akt'iv. 
laws and observances ; but also urged that he could 
only expiate his sins by giving bis' daughter in 
marriage to tho young Rishi; and,the subsequent 
appearance of Sringa simultaneously with the rain 
cloud must have confirmed the general belief in the 
rain-procuring powers of the Brfihmans. The unconscious 
means by which Sringa was induced to leave the tiv- 0 K : ii ‘i>tauoi> 
hermitage of his father are more than questionable ; 
but the idea that tliey involved any immorality does 
not appear to have crossed the mind of the Brali- 
manieal author . 3 

Having thus disposed of the episode respecting xmgiw or tho 
Sringa, the main narrative of the Aswamedha may rcsume(L 
be resumed as follows :— 

Now when Sumantra had related to Dasaratha the story The Maharaja 
of the Rislu Sringa, he said to the Mahdraja :—“ 0 Raja of Sufbrings 3. 
Rajas, go now to tho city of Anga, and bring hither the Ay55iy£ 
liishi Sringa and his wife Santa, and appoint Sringa to bo 
your own Guru.” So Dasaratha took counsel of his priest 
Yasishtha, and with his approval he went away to tho 
delightful city of Anga, and was entertained for eight days 
by Raja Lomapdda; and having obtained the consent of 
Lomapada he returned to his own city of Ayodhya, taking 

2 A similar legend has been adopted by the Buddhists. It is told not of 
Sringa, but of his grandfather Kfisyapa, and is intended to enforce the sin of 
fuiitnal sacrifices. Khsyapa had acquired groat religious merit by strictly keeping 
all the Buddhist precepts; and the Raja of Benares sent a nobleman to request him 
to come and offer a sacrifice in his behalf of all kinds of animals front the elephant 
downwards. K.’oyapa refu - d, upon which the Raja sent his daughter in charge 
of tho nobleman, to tempt the Rishiby offering him half the Raj and tho baud of 
the Princess if he would comply. The scruples of the Rishi were overcome by 
th** ight of tho Raja's daughter, ana h< lia?to;md to the place of sacrifice ; 1 uV, 
just as he lifted up his hand against the elephant, the affrighted beast set up a loud 
lamentation, in v. hit h all the ctin-r unitn ils joined. This brought theRii ’ i to his 
senses, and he threw down the knife and tied back to the forest, and resumed his 
religious devotions. Sue Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, p. 50. 
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OP with him the Eishi Sringa and his wife Santa. 8 Then the 

Part tv Maharaja approached Sringa with obeisance and adoration, 
-and appointed him to bo chief priest or Hotri in the 

Aswamedha. 


Preparation for 
loosening the 
horse. 


When the dewy season had passed away, and the spring 
had arrived, Sringa requested the Maharaja to collect all 
the things necessary for the loosening of the horse, and 
to bring together Yasishtha and Vamadeva, and all the most 
Respectful excellent of the Brahmans. And when the Brahmans had 

homage of the 

nrUunmis to th ° assembled, the Maharaja paid them respectful homage, 
and spoke to them as follows :—“ Although I have been 
ever most desirous of offspring, none has ever been granted 
me : I have therefore determined to perform an Aswa¬ 
medha; and through the favour of the illustrious Eishi 
Sringa, and of you, 0 Brahmans, I intend at this time to 
sacrifice the horse: In this thing, therefore, I pray you 
to be gracious to me, your humble dependant.” At these 
words Yasishtha and the other Brahmans cried out cc Ex¬ 
cellent! excellent!” And they did obeisance to the Ma- 
Tin* hjiraj.'t and shouted forth his praise. Then the Maharaja 

said to Sumantra and his other Counsellors :—“ Let abund¬ 
ance of all things necessary for the sacrifice be speedily 
provided by you. under the direction of these Brahmans: 
Let the horse be untied and suffered to go wherever ho 
pleases, accompanied by a Brahman.” 1 And all the prepara¬ 
tions were made as the Mah&raja had commanded, and on the 
night of the full moon of the month Choitro, the horse was 
let loose for an entire year, and the preliminary ceremonies 
were all performed. 

Prppnrutions for Now when the year was fully over, and the spring had 
th again arrived, the horso was brought back to the city of 


Coutiscllo 


Loo of 

the horse. 


;] It is i ated in the Ramayana that Santh was only the adopted daughter of 
the Raja of Anga, and that her real father was Mahhraja Dusaratha. Bui the 
p! age mu t. be* regarded ns an interpolation merely intended t«» associate the 
1‘atVior of I&ma with the family of Kasyapa, of whom Sringa wa* the grandson. 
The adoption of daughters is foreign to Hind6 ideas excepting perhaps in the 
Case of dancing-girls. 

The statement that the horse was accompanied by a Brahman, and not, iv in 
the Aswamedha of Yudhishlhira, by a warrior at the head of an army, is a curious 
instance of the Uralimanimation of the description of the ancient rite. 
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and all the preparations were completed for the history or 

sacrifice. Pavilions wore set uj) for tlio accommodation ol j> AET jv. 

the Rajas, ami hundreds of booths were constructed for the- 

Brahmans, and provisions were provided in great abundance. 


And amongst the Rajas that came to that sacrifice were the 
Raja of Mithila, and the Raja of Kasi, and the Raja of Anga, 
and the Raja of Magadhd, and the Raja of Sindhu, and the 
Raja of Saurashtra, and all the Rajas of the Dekhan. Thou¬ 
sands of Brahmans were feasted by themselves, and the most 
delicious viands were served up to them on dishes of gold 
and silver by the Kshatriyas, who were superbly adorned 
with gems. And the place for the sacrifice was made ready 
on the northern bank of the river Sarayu. Twenty-one Twenty-one 
sacrificial posts wore sot up; and each post was twenty-one 
cubits high, and was overlaid with gold, and adorned with 
a cloth and fragrant flowers; and the birds and animals for 
the sacrifice were tied to the posts, and the horse was tied 
in like manner. And the sacrificial pits were prepared ac- Thoetehtu-n 

cording to tlio ordinance, and they wore eighteen in number 

and arranged in three rows, in tho form of the bird Gamut; 
and tho pits that represented the wings of the bird were 
lined with bricks ol’ gold. And tho sacrificial fire was kin- The sacrifice, 
died by the Bui limans, and the horse was led round the 
sacrificial fire and immolated with the sacred scimitar, whilst 
the Udgatri chaunted the Yedic hymns. And the first Theiumk 
and second Rdnfs were placed by the side of tho dead hor »»- 
horse, and remained there all night. And the different por¬ 
tions of the horse were placed upon the fire according 
to the ordinance by tho Hotri and the Brithi; and tho 
Brithi repeated the appropriate mantras, whilst giving the 
flesh to the fire. Thus tho Aswamedh. was duly per¬ 
formed, and Maharaja, Dasaratha gave large presents to all 
assembled; and he gave many provinces to the officiating Pressor pro- 
Brahmans, but they would not accept the land, cause ' fie^ i>y henmu- 
were unable to rule, and were devoted to the study of the 
Vedas and he gave them instead a million of cows, and a 
hundred million pieces of gold, and four hundred million 


pieces of silver. 
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After this Rishi Sringa said to the Maharaja : “l will 
perform another sacrifice to secure you a son. And the 
Rishi proceeded to do as he had said. And there were col¬ 
lected all the gods, together with the Gandliarvas, or celes¬ 
tial musicians, and the Siddhas, or saints who dwell in the 
sky, and the seven celestial Rishis; [and there came Brahma, 
the sovereign of the gods, together with Siva and Vishnu j*] 
and there also came Indra, the glorious one, surrounded by 
the Maruts. Then the Rishi began the sacrifice according 
to the ordinance, and supplicated the assembled deities that 
they Would be pleased to grant four renowned sons to the 
Maharaja. And the gods replied :— 1 “ Bo it so, 0 Brahman, 
for thou art ever to be regarded by us as men regard a 
Raja/’ So saying, the gods received their shares of the 
oblation, and then disappeared with Indra at their head. 

Now when Indra and the gods left the place of sacrifice, 
they proceeded to the heaven of Brahma, the lord of man¬ 
kind and giver of blessings ; and they went before Brahma 
with joined hands, and addressed him thus :—“ 0 Brahma, 
that Rakshasa, named Havana, to whom in your kindness 
you granted the blessing that he should be invulnerable to 
the gods and demons, has in his great pride oppressed all 
the universe, and deprived the gods of their shares of the 
sacrifices : 0 divine one, save us from Havana, who fills the 
world with noise and tumult, and who has made the gods his 
slaves: By his power he has delivered his subjects, the 
Rdkshasas, from tho sway of Tama, and made Tama himself 
the cutter of grass for his steeds: He has compelled the Sun 
to shine mildly over his city of Lanka, and tho Moon to lie 
always at the full throughout his Raj: The six Seasons at¬ 
tend him as his servants, and appear whenever lie ^commands 
them : Agni burns not in liis presence; and \ ay u blow s 
gently in Lankd: He has compelled his brother Kuvcra to 
quit Lankd, and take refuge in the Kaildsa mountain: No 
one can perform a sacrifice through fear of him : He is al¬ 


ls TJn, is so evidently an interpolation, tliat it is inserted in brackets, 

it will bo seen presently that when the gods left the racriftce they proccc del first 
t 0 the heaven of Brahma and t* ui to the heaven of Vishnu, in order to propitiate 
those deities. 
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fs oppressing tlie gods, the Brahmans, and the cows : 
He has taken away several of our wives by force : Secured 
by your blessing, he treats us with disrespect and has no 
fear for us : 0 Brahma, we pray you to devise a scheme for 
delivering us from the oppression of this Havana.” 6 

Brahma, hearing these words, conducted Indra and all 
the gods to the ocean of milk, the abode of Yishnu; and the 
gods propitiated Vishnu, whom they could not see, with loud 
praises. Then Yishnu the glorious, the lord of the world, 
arrayed in yellow raiment with ornaments of pure gold, rid¬ 
ing upon Garura as the sun upon a cloud, appeared with his 
shell, chakra, mace, and lotos in his four hands ; and his 
wife Lakshmf was sitting upon his knees. And all the gods 
fell prostrate before him, and choked with grief they thus 
addressed him with joined hands :— “ 0 Yishnu, you who 
are able to remove the afflictions of those who are distressed, 
we entreat you to be our sanctuary : You are the lord of this 
universe, and you already know the reason of our coming; 
and we only give utterance to our wants that we may relievo 
ourselves from the burden which lies heavily upon our 
minds : Brahma has blessed Havana the Bakshasa with a life 
which cannot bo taken away by any celestial being; and 
Bavana in his pride has taken advantage of this blessing to 
oppress the gods, the Brahmans, and the cows: Brahma is 
unable to recall the blessing wdiich he has bestowed upon 
Bavana, and you are our only resource: Save us and your 
creation from the oppression of Bavana ! ” 

At this prayer, Vishnu smiled, and said :—“ Bo not ter¬ 
rified; I have already devised a scheme for delivering you 
from the oppression of Bavana : In his pride Havana would 
not request Brahma to secure his life from men and monkeys, 
for he thought in his heart that they were beneath his 
notice: 1 will take advantage of this omission, and cause 
the destruction of Havana without casting aside the blessing 


5 The am iont gods of the Vedas are lu-re represented as supplicating Brahma 
whose worship is of more modern origin, and thus viituaUy acknowledging 
hk superiority. Yama U death; Agai is tire ; Vhyti U the wind; and Kuvcru t 
wealth. The Asuras and Danavas were aboriginal tribes, who were popularl • 
regarded as demons. * ^ 
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which has been bestowed upon him by Brahma : I will go 
to Ayodbya and divide myself into four parts, and take my 
birth as the four sons of Maharaja Dasaratha : Thus by be¬ 
coming man I shall conquer in battle Havana, the terror ot 
the universe, who is invulnerable to the gods ; go you mean¬ 
time upon the earth, and assume the shape of monkeys and 
bears that you may render me service in my battle with 

Havana.” # 

The gods, hearing those words, rejoiced exceedingly ; 

and they sounded the praises of Vishnu, and went their way 

and did as he had commanded them. 

Meanwhile tho Eishi Sringa had performed the sacrifice 
for obtaining sons for Mahdraja Dasaratha ; and when he 
had finished, celestial music was sounded in the heavens, 
and a divine being came out of the fire arrayed in incom¬ 
parable splendour; and he was as lofty as a mountain, 
as mighty as a tiger, as bright as the ardent flame, and Ins 
shoulders were like those of the lion. This wondrous being 
was clothed in red, and he wore ornaments on his hands, 
and on his neck was a chain of twenty-seven pearl;, 
and his teeth resembled the stars in heaven. Thus glow¬ 
ing in brightness, this celestial being held m both hands, 
like a beloved wife, a large golden vessel filled with tho 
divine pdyasa, the rice and milk of the immortal gods- 
This celestial being said to the Rishi Snnga, who was t o 
Hotri at the sacrifice“ 0 Sage, I am an emanation o 
Brahma come hither to you : Do you receive tins vessel oi 
pdyasa from me, and present it to the Maharaja. . o 
wise Rishi replied:—“Be pleased yourself to deliver this 
surprising vessel to the Mahdraja.” Then the emanation o 
Brahma spoke thus to Dasaratha0 Maharaja, i present 
to you this food of ambrosial taste; it is the frm of the 
sacrifice : Receive, 0 Mahdraja, this pdyasa prepared by the 
gods which ensures prosperity: Let it be eaten by your 
beautiful consorts, and from them you will thenobtain be 
sons for whom you have performed the sacrifice. Ant i 
Mahdraja bowed his head, and received the go en ' c98e 
full of celestial food which had been given by the got *, aim 
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lie rejoiced like n . ir man who lias obtained wealth; and history of 
the emanation of Brahma became invisible to mortal eye. A * 

The apartments of the ladies of the Maharaja were now--- 

illumined with joy, as the atmosphere is illumined by the pSm 9 /on .inr- 
briglit autumnal moon; and the Maharaja entered therein amongstYiicin. 
with the son-producing payasa, and he gave the half to 
Kausalya and the other half to Kaikeyi ; but when 
Sumitm came forward, the Maharaja requested his two elder 
Earns to give her a portion of their own shares. And Kau¬ 
salya and Kaikeyi each divided her portion with Sumitra, 
so that whilst they each had one quarter of the payasa, 

Sumitra had two quarters. And when the Ranis had eaten TheRfoiiscon- 
of the sacrificial food, they each one conceived; and the ceive ‘ 
Maharaja, beholding his wives about to become mothers, 
enjoyed a pleasure of mind equal to that of Vishnu when 
adored by Indra and the sages. After this the Ranis bore Birth of four 
four sons ; Kausalya gave birth to Rama, and Kaikeyi to Rinia, 12 ’ * 
Bharata ; and Sumitra having received two quarters of the Lakshmana, 

✓ . . n , _ Satrughna. 

payasa tood gave birth to two sons ; from the quarter which 
she received from Kausalyd she gave birth to Lakshmana, 
who became the ever faithful friend of Kama; and from tho 
quarter which she received from Kaikeyi he gave birth to 
Satrughna, who became the ever faithful friend of Bharata. 

And on tho birth of those four sons there were great rejoic- Public 
ings in the city of Ayodhya amongst all ranks of people, rejoici ‘ lgs - 
and tho streets were filled with dancers and musicians, and 
decked out, with flowers and banners. 

Eleven days after the birth of the four sons, the priest Kami™ of the 
Vasishtha performed the ceremony of giving them names. 

To the son of Kausalya he gave the name of Rama, which days \ 
signifies “ the delight of the people;” to the son 0 fnaXT n c tll ° 
Kaikeyi he gave the name of Bharata, which signifies 
“ filling the world with his name ; ” and of the two sons of 
Sumitra he named the elder Lakshmana, which signifies 
“ beautiful to behold,” nnd he named the younger Satrughu a 
which signifies “the destroyer of his enemies.” When 
the names had been thus given, the Maharaja feasted th * 

Brahmans, and all the citizens of Ayodhy4, and all the 
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t£toky or people of the Raj of Kosala; and he gave abundance of 
Pu x'iv j ewe l s to the Brahmans. 


Review of the The foregoing description of the Aswamedha 
tH c \ r irai'«nia compi’ises two distinct narratives of two different 
sacrifices, namely :— 

Two sacrifices i s t. The horse sacrifice. 

involved. 7 

2nd, The homa and payasa. 

Tlie offering of homa is not indeed explicitly 
stated; "but still it seems that the second sacrifice of 
Sringa involved no slaying of animals, but was 
simply an offering of oblations to the V cdic deities. 
Real character The sacrifice of the horse can be easily realized, 
or the horse. The posts to which the birds and animals are tied, 
and the pits in which the meat is cooked, are per¬ 
fectly intelligible, and in general conformity with 
the arrangements made in the Aswamedha of ^ ud- 
Strange iite of hishtldra. The object of the sacrifice, however, was 
the ddul horse. no ^ an asser ti 0 n of sovereignty, but the birth oi 
sons ; and one of the rites for tire attainment of this 
object was that the Rdnfs should pass the night with 
the dead body of the horse. Of this disgusting 
ceremony there is no reference whatever in the Rig- 
Probably a Veda • 7 and it is difficult to avoid the suspicion 

later Braliman- * . . T , . , 

icai invention. ^ ia ^. ^} ie r ^ e [ s a p ure invention oi the J3rainnanical 
author intended to disguise the real meaning 1 oi tlie 
Flesh of the Aswooicdh&. At the second sacrifice, or offering of 
the homa, the object was attained by giving a 
ccl " iou portion of sacred food, known as pdyasa, and con¬ 
sisting of rice and milk. The idea of food is here 
involved ; of stimulating food which would promote 


7 See Wilson’s remarks in the introduction to his second volume of translations 
of th Veda. Somo revolting impurities appear to have been connected with 
the rite which need not h particularized. 
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conception. Now the flesh of the horse was probably history of 
regarded as highly stimulating ; and the sacrifice of r ”iv. 


a horse for the purpose of procuring such stimulating substitution 
food for the Rants appears to be equally probable. for liorso-fle->h. 
But such a belief would be very obnoxious to the 
later Brahmans, who were opposed to the slaughter of 
animals; and hence the payasa was substituted, a 
divine food which is still prepared and cooked at 
Brahmanical sacrifices. 

The narrative of the offering of homa is a very Bx^ratLy 
lemarkable one. It exhibits the peculiar genius of oftS'ccrymo 
Brahmanism in transmuting a mortal hero into the l i: ' una 
supreme Being, with the ultimate object of convert- T “ hH “- 
iug his history into a vehicle for the promulgation of 
Brahmanical views. It is an attempt to represent 
the four sous of Dasaratba, and especially Rama, as 
incarnations of V ishnu ; to connect those incarna¬ 
tions with the offering of homa; and to exhibit the 
superior efficacy of the payasa, or sacred food. The 
belief in toe possibility of a direct incarnation of 
!>city in the womb of a woman is an important 
article of faith in many religions, and indeed is the 
foundation of Christianity itself. But the process by 
which that incarnation is effected has always been 
treated as a mystery or miracle. In the Rdmdyana object amI 
it is surrounded by circumstances which are well cal- 
culated to impress a simple and childlike people. The 
object of the incarnation is fully explained, whilst 
the incarnation itself is treated with singular deli¬ 


cacy. A terrible Raksliasa named Ravana devotes; , 

^ Logendof 

many years to the performance of religious austeri- fe’atkshUn 
ties; and by the power of those austerities he secures 
the favour of Brahma, who thereupon, at his request 
renders him invulnerable to gods and demons. Rfi. 
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vana now considers himself to be immortal; the gods 
and demons are unable to harm him ; and men and 
beasts are so much beneath his notice, that he has 
not stooped to pray for immunity from their attacks. 
Accordingly, lie oppresses the gods ; not indeed the 
great Brahmanical gods, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
hut the ancient gods of the Rig-Veda, whom lie com¬ 
pels to do as he pleases. Death is not allowed to 
afflict his Subjects the Rakshasas; the burning Sun is 
required to shine mildly over his city; the Moon is 
obliged to be always at the full throughout his Raj ; 
the Seasons come and go at his command; Fire 
burns not in his presence; and the Wind is forced 
to blow gently. Accordingly the gods complain to 
Brahma, who acknowledges the superiority of Vislmu, 
by conducting them into the presence of that deity; 
and since Ravana has not been rendered invulner¬ 
able to men and animals, Vishnu resolves to become 
incarnate as the four sons of Dasaratha, and espe¬ 
cially as R&ma; and the gods descend on earth and 
beget monkeys and bears in order that their pro¬ 
geny may be ultimately formed into an army, and 
effect the destruction of Rdvana under the leadership 
of Rama. 

Vishnu having thus granted the prayer of the 
gods, takes advantage of the. sacrifice to become in¬ 
carnate. An emanation of Brahma appears out of 
the sacrificial fire and presents the payasa ; and the 
Ram's conceive by merely eating the sacred food; a 
process which has the merit of preserving decency, 
although somewhat at variance with physiological 
laws. Henceforth the great difficulty of the author 
of the Ramayana, and his subsequent editors, lias 
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or* 


to bring tho life and character of Rama into 


harmony with his assumed incarnation. 8 
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8 The reconciliation of the divine character of Rama with that of his mortal 
career upon earth, appears to have been a task of considerable difficulty. Certainly 
it has not always been effected by Yklmiki, the author of the larger Rkmayana, 
which forms the text of the present paraphrase. There is, however, a remarkable 
abridgment of tho story, the authorship of which is attributed to the mythical 
Vyksa, in which the whole has been spiritualized, and every conflicting incident 
either explained away or omitted, whilst the greatest possible stress has been laid 
upon the character of Rkma as a saviour and deliverer. This work is entitled the 
Adhyatma Rkmkyana, and may bo regarded as the testament of the Yaishnavas, or 
worshippers of Vishnu. It is indeed chiefly valuable from a religious point of 
View; but still it may be convenient to exhibit occasionally some of its spirit¬ 
ualizations in connection with the traditional incidents to which they refer. The 
narrative is pul into the mouth of the god Siva, who is supposed to be relating the 
Rkmkyana to his wife Parvati. 

The following extracts exhibit the religious ideas which are popularly associated 
in the present day with the birth of R£ima 

“ Hear now, 0 Parvati! an account of the - sacrifice celebrated by Raja 
Dasaratha. The gods attended in their proper persons, and sitting in a row, took 
with their own hands their respective shares. The Tirthas, or places of pil¬ 
grimage, attended iu'person. There was such a crowd the earth trembled; the 
shock was so great that no one could withstand it. So much homa was thrown 
into the fire that at first it appeared inauspicious. When the sacrifice was com¬ 
pleted, the god of Fire (Agni) appeared bearing in each hand a cup of rice and 
milk. Agni said to Dasaratha ‘ Take this rice and milk, 0 Raja! from me : 
go into thy female apartments and give it to thy wives; the fruit of it is great, o' 
its ctieet there cannot be a doubt.* The god of Fire then vanished. Yasishtha 
and Sringa then wont into the female apartments, and gave a portion to the three 
wives Kausalyk, Kaikeyi, and Sumitrh. All three became pregnant, aul when 
Vishnu entered into the body of Kausalyk, Brahma and the gods mountin'* their 
cars, stood on the heavens above the city of Ayodhyfi, and repeated numberless 
praises to Rfima; and then returned to their own abodes in a transport of iov 
At a most auspicious hour Rama was horn of Kausalyk. Hi* b dv was i;j^ a 
cloud ; on his head was a crown set with jewels ; his four arms were me tended in 
one hand he held the holy shell, iu another the circle, in the third the war mace 
and in the last the lotos. In his ears were rings in the form of a crocodile; he bad 
a string of rubies and Vaijayanti seeds on his ncek ; his forehead was ornamented 
with a stripe of sallron and sandal wood. A yellow cloth was girded round his 
loins, a veil of brocade covered his shoulders; his two locks of hair hanging down 
on his cheeks were bke the waving spikenard, nc was covered from head to foot 
with ornaments of gold, jewels, and pearls. The be auty of his person appeared with 
resplendent grace; his eyes were like tie' lotos. The figure of Lakshniana sat on 
his left hand, the form of the sage Bhrigu on his right, llis lips were i red m 
the rubies of Badakshun. At his feet was the form of the lotos, he. ause tho whole 
world finds an asylum at his b et. A million suns and moons would hide tlm 
diminished heads before theJj#U of Ids countenance. In this form he ann, m!i 
before his mother KausjS*t, Who knew him to be the godhead. With joined band 
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she bowed down and began to praise and adore him. (Here follows a prayer of 
Kausalyk to the infant deity, concluding with the following words) : 

“ ‘ Thou, 0 Lord ! hast now four arms, be pleased to assume the shape of an 
infant that I may nourish thee with maternal affection, my happiness will then bo 
perfect/ 

“ Rama, highly pleased, explained to bis mother the cause of his assuming a 
human form, and then concealed his four-armed shape, and assumed, the form of a 
new-born infant, and began to cry aloud. Raja Dasaratha hoard the sound, and his 
joy was indescribable. He distributed innumerable treasures in alms. Yasishtha 
ulso caused him to perform such ceremonies as were necessary on this occasion. 
The rejoicings in the city of Ayodbya were such as it is impossible to describe. 
On every gate kettledrums in thousands sounded the joyful tidings. The inhabit¬ 
ants placed the boughs of the mango-tree at their doors ; they fixed flags and en¬ 
signs of brocade and embroidery on the tops of their houses. The sprightly dancers 
danced in every street; the shop-keepers went about uttepng praises and thanksgiv¬ 
ings ; the eunuchs performed various dances and received great rewards. 

u Ihahma and the gods received intelligence of the birth of lthma with joy un¬ 
bounded. They stood on the heavens above Ayodbya, and showering down 
Parijata flow, is, they exclaimed with a loud voice,—‘ May thy prosperity endure 
for ever/ After giving prab.u to him they made obeisance and retired to their 
own abodes.” 
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THE CHILDHOOD OF KAMA. 

The narrative of the Aswamedha of Dasaratha HISTORY OP 
and subsequent birth of his four sons, is followed by rlniw 
an interesting account of the early years of Rdma, M, nn 
trom the days when he lay a helpless infant upouS^ b 
ns mother s knee, until the time when his education 
was completed, and his marriage was contemplated. 

ns account is valuable on two grounds. First it ox- Hindu i„ ve „ r 
ubits that love of children and sympathy with child- Cl " Wr "'' 
hood which are almost peculiar to Hindu bards ; and 
wmcl, find expression, not so much in conceptions of a 

■ f 'Y'" U , 1 ll ' ) nt deIt y. as In genuine pictures of 
infants and children drawn from a close observation 

oftlm Hind ' l ' 0m "- V H ■ ft ° d0 “ cstic 1!fo .. 

f . m a session of scenes representing 
every stage in the progress of the child from infancy 
to manhood; and Rama appears in every character 
y ith a downright realism which may seem somewhat 
puerile to men of sterner mould, but which has 
endeared him to the hearts of Hindi! mothers for 
countless. generations. Every scene is perfect 
Hama trying to put his too into his mouth* TM m ,' ,, 
auglung and trotting away when called hv 1 •' ''' • 

parents; Rama snatcliing a morsel out of hi r A *! S 

Imnd and eating .twith a laugh; Ra ma pointin , v ^ 
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'l 0F Ills eyes, nose, mouth, and ears, when called upon by 
his mother; R;irna crying for the moon ; Rani a be¬ 
ginning'to say “pa” and “ma; ” Rama sitting on 
his father’s knee in the Council-hall; Rama and the 
other little boys making clay images and worshipping' 
them after the manner of the family Brahman; 
Rama going to school with his brothers and learning 
Ids letters; Edina and his brethren dressed in different 
coloured frocks, and carrying their satchels and ink 
bottles; Rdma’s progress in grammar, science, and 
accomplishments; Rdma examined in his proficiency 
by the Maharaja in the Council-hall; Rdma playing 
in mock battles and at being Maharaja ; Rama in¬ 
vested with the sacred thread ; and Rama perfectly 
educated, and arrived at a marriageable age; — all 
these are described with a natui'al simplicity, of 
which perhaps no parallel can be found in European 
literature. 1 

The story of Rama’s childhood may now be re¬ 
lated as follows :— 

Description of Now tlie four infant sons of tlio Maharaja were exceed - 
g tap kigly beautiful, and the three Rams took very great delight 

ear of infancy. . , ... .. . _ ° 

in nursing their respective children. And Rdma, more than 
all the others, was a very lovely babe, and as ho slept in a 
white cot ho appeared like a blue lotos floating upon the 
pure water of the Ganges ; and sometimes he would lift up 
his foot and put his toe into his mouth, as if to taste what it 
was in his toe which drew so much reverence from all who 


Narrative in the 
Ramuyana. 
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1 The incidents of Rama’s early life arc probably a later inte rpolation. They 
arc not to be found in the Bengal edition of tlio Rhmfiyaiia, but only in what is 
called the North-West recension. Accordingly, they wet not reproduced either in 
Carey’s English version, or in the French translation of M. Fauchc, or in the 
Italian translation of Gorre.-ico. Moreover, Professor Williams teems to make no 
allusion to this portion of the narrative in his useful analysis of the Ramftyann. 

tlu* Adbyfitma Rlimayana there is son allusion to the youthful sports of Rhma, 
hu*. they have evidently been borrowed from the life of Krishna 
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beheld him. When Maharaja Dasaratha, accompanied by history of 
the priest Vasishtha, went to see his infant sons, the priest ^ 1NDI ^ 

pointed to R&ma, and said :—“ 0 Maharaja, I perceive from-* — 

the marks on Rama that he is no ordinary child ; and I am ?'• tho 

nearly assured that he is an incarnation of Vishnu : Behold inolrnaiion of” 

his beautiful colour, like green grass, his fine hair glossy and 

curled, his large head and high forehead, liis brow radiant marks ‘ 

with the signs of royalty, his face smiling like the full moon, 

his large dark eyes, his lips rod as the Bimba fruit, his nose 

like that of the green parrot, his neck like that of a shell, 

his long hands and red palms bearing the marks of the 

chakra, lotos, and circle on the tips of his fingers, liis wide 

breast, his legs resembling plantain trees, liis feet red as the 

rising sun, bearing the marks of the shell, the chakra, the 

mace, and the lotos : Behold all these, and you will see that 

he is full of marks belonging to Vishnu.” 

When the four little boys were sufficiently grown to be B&maandhis 

able to run about, they were the delight of their mothers and torun'about!' 1 

of the Maharaja. Sometimes the Mah&raja would call R&ma, j\^ lotesof 

and Rama would turn his back and laugh and run away; and if 

his mother Kausalyd or his father the Maharaja ran after him, 

he would run all tho faster, and afterwards would come back 

to them ot his own accord. Sometimes Rama would snatch 

a morsel of his father's food, and going to a distance from 

him, he would cat it up and laugh at the Mahdraja all the 

while. Sometimes his mother would ask him to point out 

liis eyes, nose, mouth, ears, or other parts of liis body, and 

ho would do so by touching those parts with his forefinger. 

Sometimes the women of other households would come to 

tho palace, and ask Rama who his mother was ; and then he 

would smile and run to his mother and sit upon her lap. 

And it so happened that one evening, whilst the Rani Kau- story of RAm* 
1 . . . . . crying for ih«> 

Kalya was nursing Rama in the inner court ol the palace, the refu'hV- to 
bill moon arose in tho east in all its splendour, and Rama felt comfoiLed * 
a very strong desire to have the beautiful moon to play with 
as a toy. And he put out both his little hands towards the 
inoon, in order to obtain it ; bib his mother could not under¬ 
stand what it was that he wanted, and thereupon lie tried to 
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beat- lie i*. And Kansalya asked him many times what he 
wished to have, and he continued to point to the moon, so 
that at last she came to understand what it was that ho 
wanted, and she then spoke to him in mild terms as fol¬ 
lows :— “ Do not desire, 0 my child, to possess the moon, 
because it is thousands of miles off, and it is not a plaything 
for children, and no child ever got it: If you wish I will 
bring you some jewels that are brighter than the moon, and 
you can play with them.” So saying she brought some 
beautiful jewels, and placed them before the little boy ; but 
Rama threw them away in anger, and began to cry until hi3 
ey es were red and swollen with weeping. Now by this time 
a number of womerl were gathered around him, but no one 
could console him. One said : — “ Perchance he is hungry 
and Kansalya tried to give him suck, but this ho utterly 
refused to take. Another woman said : — “ Perchance he is 
sleepy ; ” and she took him in her lap and sung the lullaby, 
but she could not quiet him, and he still continued to cry. 
Then one of the women said: — '“The goddess Snsti has 
become unpropitious, and must be propitiated with offerings 
of curds, plantains, and fried paddy.” Another said : — “A 
ghost is troubling him; so send for a man.who can repeat a 
mantra and drive the ghost out.” But though all these 
means were tried they were all of no effect, and B&ma was 
iStill as unpacified as before. So the Rani Kausalya sent for 
the Maharaja, and when the Maharaja heard that Rama was 
ill lie went to him immediately, and tried his utmost to con¬ 
sole the child ; but he could do no more than those who had 
tried before him, and Ram i continued to cry and would not 
be comforted. Then the Maharaja sent for his chief Coun¬ 
sellor and told him all that had token place; and when 
Sumantra heard that Rama was crying for the moon, ho 
desired those about him to bring a mirror. So a mirror 
vas brought and placed in the hands of Rama; and when 


llama saw the image of the moon in the mirror, ho was fully 
satisfied, and left off weeping, and was soon as merry as 
before, and the whole family were at ease. 

When Rama and his brethren had reached their second 
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''^feearffincy could not say the words “pceta” or “father/ 5 
or “ ruata 55 or “ mother, 55 and therefore they called their 
parents “ pa 55 and " ma. 55 And if any one ashed Rama 
what his name was, he would answer “ Aina, 55 for he could 
not pronounce the letter “ R. 55 Sometimes the three 
mothers would sit together and make their four sons dance 
in a circle, whilst they clapped their hands. Sometimes the 
' Lali a raj a would tell Rama to bring him his sandals, and Rama 
would take up the Mahdraja’s sandals with both his hands, 
and carry them to his father, to the great delight of all who 
saw him. At other times tho Maharaja would take Rama 
into the Council-hall, and keep the little boy on his knee 
during the Council ; and Rama listened to all that was going 
on, and as ho sat upon his father’s knee, he appeared as 
beautiful as a new rain-cloud when seated on the golden 
mountain of Sumaru. Meantime his mother the Rani would 
lie impatient at his absence, and would send her maid ser¬ 
vant every minute to the Council to bring away Rama; for 

a Moment’s absence from her sou appeared like an age in her 
eyes. 
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When the sons of Dasaratha were in their third year, tlwjw 
< be Maharaja performed tho ceremony of piercing their KTt&r 
oars ; and the rite was celebrated with great magnificence. 

After this the brethren began to play with other little bo vs Sports of ba™ 
of their own ago. They made images of clay, and offered bn\h5nw«ih 
clay offerings to the images, after tho manner that they had ° thl ' rboys - 
seen the priest of their father offer up sacrifices to the gods 
iu behalf of tho household. They would first entreat tho 
images to eat the offerings which they offered, and then when 
Ibc images did not move they would put tlio offerings into 
their mouths; and when the images would not eat the offer- 
Mgs, they were very angry and broke up the images into 
pieces. Sometimes Rama would see his own reflection in a 

crystal pillar, and ho would say to liis mother Kausalya :_ 

A second R: mo. is come, so keep him here that 1 may play 
with him. 55 But seeing in like manner the reflection of his 
°wn mother, lie would say:—“ Why liavo you left me and 
gone to tho other Rama: Do • ot take him m your lap ! 55 
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And with, these words he would take hold of her cloth and 
pull her away. 

When Kama and his brethren were five years of age they 
commenced their education according to the rule. Yasishtha 
was appointed to be their preceptor, and he initiated them 
in their studies in the accustomed form. JIo first worshipped 
the divine Saraswati, the goddess of all learning, and after¬ 
wards directed the four brethren to make offerings of flowers 
and leaves of bale fruit to the goddess. He then took a 
chalk stone, and drew the vowels upon the floor, and directed 
the boys to run over each letter three times ; and when this 
lesson was over, the Maharaja gave many rich presents to 
Yasishtha, and from that time they went every day to the 
house of Vasishtha, to receive his instructions. And the 
four lads were dressed by their mothers in clothes of different 
colours ; and Kama was dressed in yellow, Lakslimana in 
purple, and Bharata and Satruglma in green and red. And 
they had hundreds of servants at their command, but still 
each one carried his ink bottle in his right hand, and over 
his left shoulder was his satchel containing books, reeds, 
and white palm leaves. In this manner they went out of the 
palace every morning, and proceeded with other scliool-boys 
to the house of their preceptor; and sometimes when a boy 
strayed away from school without the leave of his preceptor, 
they were commanded by Vasishtha to go out into the street 
and bring the truant in. And when they knew all the 
vowels, they were taught all the other letters of the alphabet; 
end when they knew these also, they began to teach the 
smaller boys under the direction of Yasishtha. And Kama 
never disobyeed his preceptor, nor did aught that would 
excite his displeasure. And when he hadlearnl all his letters, 
lie began to read the grammar \ and in a short time he learnt 
eighteen languages, as well as the arts of singing, playing on 
musical instruments, dancing, and painting, and evory one 
of the sciences. And at certain times the Maharaja would 
send for his sons, and examine them in the Council-hall be¬ 
fore his Council; and the boys always acquitted themselves 
to die admiration of all present, and the Ministers and 
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eftains expressed tlieir great sui*prise at the proficiency history of 
of the sons of the Maharaja. Pu tYv 

When the four brethren had passed out of their child--;— - 

hood, they were exercised in the use of arms and in military arms and m 
and royal games. At times, having obtained the permission HWe-and-sec-k 
of Vasishtha, they would go out and play at hide-and-seek; battius°. ck 
or they would form themselves into two parties, and engago 
in'a mock combat; and it was agreed amongst them that the 
party who was defeated should carry the victor upon his 
shoulders for a hundred cubits; and when R&ma was defeated 
he was not excused on account of his being the son of a 
Maharaja, but he was obliged to carry his victor like any 
other boy. Sometimes, however, Rama would play at being plav afc 
the Mahdraja ; and some of his play-fellows would be his 
Ministers, and others his subjects, and some would hold the for tcrs ‘ 
umbrella of royalty over his head, whilst others fanned him 
with the ch&mara. Then some would bring offenders before 
him, and submit their complaints for his decision ; and Rama 
vrould listen to the whole of the case, and at the end he 
would deliver his judgment, and would award appropriate 
punishment to the guilty party. 

11 ms passed away the lives of Rama and his brethren, 
until the time drew nigh when each one was to be invested investiture 
with the sacred thread. Accordingly their heads were shaved Uireaa, and. tixo 
by the barber, and they were clothed iu red silk; and they “ rites - 
went to the house of their preceptor Vasislitha, and wore in- 
vested with the sacred string which was made of the skin 
of the antelope. Vasislitha then taught them the holy 
Cayatri ; and throughout that day they became Brahma- R&mannd h.; 
churfa according to the ordinance, and each one carried his Brahumitew 
b&g amongst his kinsmen to receive alms. First, Rama went L ^ 
t° his mother Kausalyd, and she gave him the dole of rice, 
und with it many precious jew els ; and in this manner all the 
brethren went round and received alms and rich gift from 
a U present, from the subjects of the Maharaja, as well as 
from the Ministers, Chieftains, and ladies; and all the riches 
they received they gave to their preceptor Vasishtha. 

After the four sons of Dasaratha had been thus invested study th»- 

;; Vedas. 
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with tho floored thread, they lJOgaii to team the Vedas ; and 
iu. duo birno they grew up like four heroes, and were pos¬ 
sessed of every virtue and every accomplishment. They 
were bright as the moon, skilful in archery, expert in mount¬ 
ing the elephant, the horse, and the chariot; and they wore 
devoted to all the wishes of their parents, and became deeply 
versed in the Vedas. But Kama excelled all his brethren, 
and was as conspicuous amongst them as a flag upon a 
tower; and whilst all grew up in loving attachment to 
each other, Lakshmana was the special companion of Kama, 
and rejoiced to perform whatever was pleasing to him. 

Now it happened one day that Rama was shooting with 
a bow that belonged to a companion of his, and he bent the 
bow with so much strength that it broke in two pieces. And 
ins companion said to him : — “ You have strength enough 
to break my bow, but if you would manifest your full might, 
you should go to the city of Mithila, and break the great bow 
of the god Siva, which is preserved in the household of Raja 
Janaka.” And Rama answered :— “ Tell me the story of the 
bow-.” Then his companion said:— “Janata, Raja of 
Mithila, has a beautiful daughter named Sitfi, or the s white 
one/ and he has vowed to give her in marriage to that man 
who can break the great bow, which belonged in former 
times to the god Siva, and which the Raja worships every 
da}- with flowers and incense.” .And Rama pondered over 
these words in his heart, but he said nothing, for the time 
had not yet come. 

The foregoing narrative of the childhood of 
Rama Is so plain and simple as to require but little 
comment. The picture of the dark-coloured babe, 
lying in his white cot like a blue lotos floating upon 
the pure water of the Ganges, is perhaps somewhat 
foreign to European ideas accustomed to the pink 
complexion of western babies. Moreover the pic- 
is somewhat marred by the description of the 
]i avK - : horn which Vasishtha the priest is supposed to 
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uivc identified the infant as an incarnation of Vi shnu . 
r l’ho story of Rdma crying for the moon is peculiarly 
Hindu. The inability of the mother to console the 
little boy, and the suggestions of the other women, 
are precisely the every-day occurrences in the houses 
of Hindus. When a child of tender years is frac¬ 
tious, and refuses to eat or to sleep, the women im¬ 
mediately begin to propitiate the goddess Sustf ; a 
primitive household deity who finds no place in the 
Vedas, but who is largely worshipped by the females 
of Hindustan. If the child still refuses to be com¬ 
forted, a Br&hman is sent for to exorcise him with 
mantras. Lastly, it these resources fail the husband 
is sent for to bring about a pacification. In the 
present instance the story turns upon the wisdom of 
the Chief Counsellor in sending for a mirror, and 
satisfying the child with a reflection of the moon. 
1 his idea again is essentially Hindu. No one but a 
Hindu, with his passionate fondness for children, 
and his traditions of patriarchal life, would conceive 
the idea of a sovereign sending for his Prime Minis¬ 
ter to pacify a fractious child. In like manner the 
scene in which the little hoys make clay images and 
propitiate them with clay offerings, in the same way 
that they had seen the family Brdhman propitiate ti e 
household gods, could only take place in an Indian 
household. But yet the realism of Hindu childhood 
in trying' to niako the idols eat the offerings, Is 
paralleled by European children, who will give oats 
to a wooden horse, or bread and butter to a stuffed 
bird ; and it is thus exquisitely true to human na¬ 
ture, whilst furnishing a significant travostic of the 
original ceremonial. 

The education of Rama, which commenced 
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according to rule in the fifth year of his age, is the 
exact routine pursued by Hindu preceptors ; and the 
scenes enacted in Vasishtha’s school-room are pre¬ 
cisely such as still take place in purely Hindu 
schools. 2 So, too, the investiture with the sacred 
thread is celebrated in the present day, in the case 
of all Brahmans and Kshatriyas, precisely as it is 
described in the Ram&yana; the boys becoming 
Bramacharfs or religious mendicants for the day, 3 
and carrying about bags in which they receive pre¬ 
sents from their relatives and friends. The remain¬ 
ing details call for no remark, the incidents describ¬ 
ed in the narrative being sufficiently clear to explain 
themselves. 

3 The worship of Saraswati hv Hindu students is dying away in English 
schools, and books are no longer regarded as sacred things ; probably because the 
printed English volumes are treated as altogether different from the ancient 
manuscripts. Once a year there h a festival to the goddess Saraswati, on which 
dav most school-boys enjoy a holiday, for every book in the house should 
be laid before the image of the goddess and remain there for the day. English 
hooks, however, are not always offered, especially if the parents are anxious for 
thr ir children’s progress in education ; but idle school-boys will on such occasions 
ri e early in the morning and place all their books, English included, before the 
goddess; after which they are perfectly safe, as no one would he profane enough to 
remove the volumes which have been once offered. 

3 The Brahmachhri is a religious pupil who studies the Vedas, who also col¬ 
lects alms for his own subsistence, and for that of his master or Guru. In the 
present instance the Guru was Yasishtha. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



WARS WITH THE RAKS1IASAS. 

The story of Riima’s boyliood is naturally fol¬ 
lowed by tbe story of bis marriage; but an interval 
occurs during which he appears to have acted as the 
protector of the Brahmans against the Rikshasas, or 
aborigines of the country, who seem to have perse¬ 
cuted the Brahmans by polluting their sacrifices. 

It lias already been seen that a considerable con¬ 
fusion exists respecting tlio aboriginal inhabitants of 
Tndia. They are alluded to under different names, 
such as Rakshasas, Asuras, Daityas, and Ddnavas. 
Sometimes they are popularly regarded as ghosts or 
demons. At other times they are represented as 
forming different families, who have descended from 
Brahman sages, and have acquired supernatural 
weapons or supernatural powers by the worship of 
Brahma. Thus the terrible Havana is said to havo 
been tbe grandson of the sage Pulastya, who was the 
son of Brahma ; and to have obtained invulnerubilil a,' 
as regards gods and demons as a reward for bis 
severe worship of Brahma. It seems probable that 
originally the names Rakshasa, Asura, Daitva, and 
T);i: uva were applied with some strictness to dilli rent 
tribes of aborigines, but that at a subsequent period 
the names were indiscriminately applied to the 
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aborigines in general. As, however, the popular 
belief attributed supernatural powers to the abori¬ 
ginal inhabitants, the Brahmans took care that those 
powers should be derived from the faithful worship 
of Brahma; although it is exceedingly improbable 
that the aborigines had any knowledge of Brahma, 
excepting that which they may have subsequently 
derived from the teachings of the Brahmans. 

The origin of the opposition of the Rakshasas to 
the Brahmans is no doubt to be referred to the natural 
opposition of the people of the country to the ad¬ 
vancing tide of Aryan invasion. The opposition to 
the Brahmanical sacrifices seems to be more obscure, 
but may perhaps be ascribed to the superstitious 
fears of a race of savages at finding their country 
overrun by powerful invaders, whose irresistible 
might may have been derived from the rites in ques¬ 
tion- The establishment of Brahmanical hermitages 
in the midst of an aboriginal population, also opens 

up a curious field of inquiry, but, must |J0 lmTVOti 
for future discussion, 

’ lie narrative of K/una’s expedition against the 
Rakshasas and of the circumstances which led to it, 
may now be related a ; follows; 

\\ Ill'll iflMlMl ami Ills 1 m - ( ill <11 \v i TO 1: | tjM'OUcli illg ill'll* 
si\|(m*mI Ji yc nr, tiio AiaMrajn la. ,unc very anxious w. peel¬ 
ing their marriage. It so happened that one day when he 
was di sen -sing- the subject with his Counsellors iu the 
Council-hall, the great sage Yiswamitra arrived at the gate 
of . ,e palace, mid desired the door-keeper to go within and 
l "H Ha - I YhArujit that Viswamitra the son of Uadhi, was 
tlu When the Maharaja received the message, he rose 
n i' v, 'hh liis two priests, and went out to meet tlm ango, 
rejoicing an Lndra at the coining of Brahma; and lie re- 
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ceired Yaswamitra with every honour, and presented him history op 
with the arglia, and said respectfully :—“ Your coming, O pj^iv 

great sago, is as grateful to me as amrita, as the fall of rain —- 

in the proper season, as the birth of a son to a childless vSunt^rs to* 
father, as the recovery of lost treasure, as the dawning of a request^ 
mighty joy ! Tell me, I pray you, what important request 
you have to make, and I shall grant it with great delight.” 

Now Viswdmitra was a very illustrious sage, for in former Visw4mitra 
times he had been a Kshatriya and a great warrior : but Ksiiatrij i.‘ 
after practising many religious austerities in the Himalaya 
mountain he had become a Brahman. His hermitage was 
situated on the southern bank of the Ganges river; and 
many other Brahman sages dwelt there likewise, and passed 
their days in devotion and sacrifice. And Viswdmitra said g«q«csNtiio 

* Maharaja to 

to the Maharaja :— ec 0 Raja of Rajas, our sacrifices are ^ ° 
spoiled by the Raksliasas, who pour blood and flesh upon the sett 
homa j and they are commanded by two chieftains, named 
Mancha and Suvaliu, who have been commissioned by Raja 
I lav ana to destroy all tlio saeriflcca of thu BrtvlmumH: i 

tlu (.'fore pray you to suffer your son lWmato return with mo 

in my hermitage, for ho is young, great, and valiant, and tho 

liak-.linHns will lmvor ho able to Stand again St him,” A Bonvw / 1 ‘ tho 

those words the Mnlifonja was exceedingly sorrowful, and he 

said:—My son Rama lias not yet reached his sixteenth 

your; T will therefore send a great army with you, but I 

Cannot giro up Rama.” Thou Viswamitru. was in print 

wrath, and as4 fierce as a saerifieial tiro when led with ulnm- 

(liiiieo of gllOO \ HTld tho whole earth was moved, and own 

the gods were in great fear. And ho said j—.« 0 Maharaja, \ 

you have given me your promise, and you cannot depart ftSrntytho 

trom your word: Make haste then, and send Rama, and [ d J1 s 

will so protect him that he shall never be overcome bv the 

Rakshasas.” So the Maharaja scut for Ranm and Laksh- Ran-.niwt 

maim, .I iloUV(!i‘« il tluan up lu tlio a oj and tlio two 

Princes took leave of their parents, and made ready to go 
with Viswamitra to the place of his abode. 1 


pi 
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Now it so happened that as the three went out of tlie 
city it was the beautiful season of autumn; and the pure sky 
was free from clouds, as the pure mind of the devotee is free 
from all passions; and the rains were over, and the high 
winds had ceased, and the breezes were blowing gently at 
the approach of the cold season, as the riotous and tumultu¬ 
ous assume a gentler aspect when they enter the company 
of wise men. The water in every river, lake, and pond was 
pure and transparent; and the beauty of the clear wave was 
increased by the presence of the full-blown lotos, as the 
beauty of a pure mind becomes increased by faith in God. 
Thus Rama and Lakshmana, and the sage Viswamitra, 
journeyed along the south bank of the river Sarayii, towards 
the spot where that river joins its waters with those of the 
Ganges; and on their way they beheld the vast fields of rice 
bending down with the weight of the grain, like a modest 
man bending his head at the recital of his own praises. And 



^ i sw ^ m ^ r a instructed Rama on the way, and performed all 
the duties of a Guru. And when evening was come they 
slept on grass beds by the side of the river Sarayu. 

•T yrH y : i; 3 Now when the light of morning began to dawn, the sage 
h ut Vi nvnmitra awakened the two young heroes as thev lav 
th* Surnyu upon their beds of grass, and directed them to arise and 

Ganges. x ' ° 

perform their morning ablutions, and repeat the holy Gaya- 
tri according to the ordinance. After this the three pro- 


manner. k ‘ The Maldtraja with troubled mind consulted his preceptor Yn-ishthn : — 
‘ 11/ he said, 1 Viswfmiitra should take It&ipa away, I cannot survive the loss ; If 
I should not permit him to go, thi- sage,, who is a strenuous adorer of the deity, 
doubtless will utter a curse against me : This idea of danger afflicts my soul: be¬ 
side 5 ? Hama is delicate in his frame, how then can he destroy that giant who re¬ 
sembles the mountain elephant?’ Vnsishtha answered;— * I will discing this 
secret mystery; this sou of thine, who is named Kfima, is the Omnipotent Being 
in whom the universe is comprehended.’ The sage then told the Mahhraja the 
whole story of Brahma’s application to Vishnu, and spoke as follows« Know, 0 
Maharaja, that Rkmais the Almighty, the Incomprehensible, the Supreme Soul; 
thi: . 4ik»hmana i * m incarnation of 8 aba ; 

-bell, and Satnighna an incarnation of the circle : His primeval affection' has 
assumed a female form, and is bom in the house of Raja Janaka : Now if R'nr .i 
g- ’ s wiili Viswamitra he will obtain the hand of Raja Jauaka's dan ht< r Sita 
in mun i ge ; Be not theiel/re under any apprehensions or grieved in ti mind, no 
danger can accrue to Rbma : 1 have given thee that advice which I deemed most 
l- ,r ' m r; keep it cone aled in thy own heart.’ ” 
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ceeded on tlieir journey as before, until they came to tlie history or 
place where the waters of the river Sarayu are joined with paet iv. 
those of the Ganges; and there they saw a sacred hermit¬ 
age where many holy Brahmans practised religious austeri¬ 
ties. And Viswamitra told the two Princes that here was Legend of sivn. 
the holy spot where the great god Siva was wounded by the love-inspiring 

° , arrows of 

love-inspiring Kama with the arrows of desire, and m return Kama, 
burnt up the god of love with the fire of his anger. And ^°optior! L 
Viswamitra and the two Princes were hospitably entertained 
by the Brahmans in that hermitage, and there they slept 
that night, and prepared to cross the river in the morning. 

Now when the morning had come, the sage and the two Passage over 

_ . „ „ , , . • the Ganges to 

Princes left the hermitage at the union ot the two rivers, the southern 

.... hank. 

and entered a boat tor the purpose ot crossing the river 
Ganges, in order that they might proceed to the hermitage 
of Viswamitra, which was situated on the southern bank 
of the holy stream. 2 And as they crossed the river they Roaring of the 
heard the roaring of the waters, which is made by the con¬ 
flict of the river Sarayu with the river Ganges ; and having 
made obeisance to the two sacred rivers, they reached the 
other side, and entered a dreadful jungle which was called 
the wilderness of T&rakti. And that jungle was as black as Dreadful jungle 
a cloud, and very dense, and filled with the voices of birds, 
and the notes of insects, and the noise of the wild deer, and 
the roaring of lions and tigers, and bears, and wild boars, 
and elephants, and rhinoceroses. Now in that jungle dwelt 
a terrible female Rakshasi, named Tarakd, and she was the 
mother of Maricha ; and Viswamitra said to Rama : — “ This Viswamitra 
cursed Tarakd ravages all this country: Do you, 0 Rama, toSav Tiri!™ 

° J J the Rakshasi, 


2 The route followed by Viswamitra and the two Princes on this occaei u is 
easily traced According to the Adhytoia Rnmhyana the hcnuitng* < f \ isvami- 
tra was situated on the site of the modern town of !3uxai\ which is sititaP 1 in the 
district of Shahabad. The distance from the -itc of the city of Ayodht a, iu . 
Fyzabad, to the junction of the S i .iyu (Gogra) and the Gang*, s, is about n hundred 
and seventy miles, a journey tvhieh mud have occupied several days, although 
only two days appear to bo indicated in the Re nay ana. From the junction of the 
two rivers to the modern town of Buxur, the distance is rather more than forty 
milts in a retrograde direct ion from east to west along the south. ■ i bank .>i th c 
Ganges. This latter portion of the journey is said to ha\o occupied u o p x , 
which approximates to the actual distance. 
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for the sake of the Brahmans, destroy her : Such an act is 
not to be abhorred by you, as though it were the murder of 
a woman; but must be performed as a duty which all Rajas 
are bound to fulfil for the public good, whether it appear 
merciful or cruel, innocent or blaruable.” Rama replied :— 
“ I tun bound to obey your command.” And Rama said to 
Lakshmana “ Behold this misshapen Rakshasi: My heart 
relents at killing her because of her female nature, but I will 
deprive her of her strength and power.” And the hero 
grasped his bow and twanged the string; and Tarakd heard 
tbe sound, and was filled with wrath; and presently she 
came to that place, roaring out with a loud voice; and she 
rushed upon Rfima with her arms lifted high in the air, and 
she rained a shower of stones upon the two sons of Dasaratha. 
Then Rama took a missile weapon and cut off her two arms, 
so that they fell upon the earth. Then Lakshmana cut off 
the ears and nose of Taraka, and she disappeared, and again 
by the power of sorcery caused a fearful shower of stones to 
fall upon the -two heroes. Then Visw&mitra cried out to 
Jkima :—“ Your unwillingness to kill this impious sacrifiee- 
destroying Rakshasi is very wrong : Instantly slay her, for 
the evening is coming on, and in the darkness it is difficult 
to overcome the Rdkshasas.” Then Rama thus encouraged 
drew forth a powerful arrow, with a head shaped like a 
crescent, and lie discharged it at the misshapen and venge¬ 
ful Taraka as she advanced upon him ; and she was dread¬ 
fully wounded by this tremendous arrow, and vomiting out 
blood, she fell down and expired. And Visw&mitra rejoiced 
at the duath of Taraka, and lie ki sed the head of Rama, 
and said to him : — “ To night, O Rama, we will remain hero, 
and on the morrow we will proceed to my own hermitage.” 
And the sons of Dasaratha remained that night with the sage 
in the wilderness of Taraka. 3 

Next morning the sage Viswaraitra gave Rama many 

3 In the Adhyhtma Rhrauyana everyone who is shin by Kama, or who dies in 
hts pn-sniec , or with the name of “ Rhma M on his 1: ns, ascends at to the 
hr i v, n of A islmu. Accordingly o bc.u tifal form, arrayed from head to foot with 
j ■ 1 , is said to have risen from the dead body of Tarnkh, and worshipped IUuna, 
11 -d then to have a •.ended to the abodes of bliss. 
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famous weapons endowed with divine energies, and irresist- history or 
ible even against the gods; and he turned to the east and jp^ KT 1V 
taught him two powerful mantras. By the utterance of the Two powerf ll ~ 
first mantra all the weapons appeared before their master, and mantras, 
awaited his orders; and by the utterance of the second mantra, 
all sense of hunger, or thirst, or desire of sleep, passed away 
from the body. So Hama uttered the first mantra, and all 
the mighty weapons which had been given to him by 
Viswiimitra presented themselves before him, and stood 
with joined hands, and said : — “ Command us, O Rama, of 
mighty arm ! ” And Rama examined them all, and said : 

— “ Whenever I call you to remembrance, then do you wait 
upon me.” Then all those mighty weapons bowed their 
heads and went their way. 

The two heroes and the sage then proceeded on their Arrival at the 
way until they saw a mountain which appeared like a cloud, Visw&mftra. 
and near it a most exquisitely delightful grove, filled with 
deer, and enlivened by a variety of tuneful birds. And 
Yiswdmitra said to Rama :—“This is my hermitage, and it 
is thine even as it is mine.” And Yiswdmitra related the 
following holy legend to the two young Princes:— 

“In ancient days, before the glorious Vishnu became in- Legend of 
earn ate as the Dwarf, tl is was his holy hermitage, and here nwarf 5i lean la¬ 
ke practised sacred austerities as an example to all others. three step's for 

. i*i ,, n. ^ , the destruction 

And it came to pass that Ball, the mighty Raja ot i he Asuras, of 
conquered Indra and the gods; and the gods came to this 
hermitage and prayed to Vishnu for succour : And Vishnu 
was born on earth in the form of a Dwarf, and he assumed 
the dress of a mendicant, and went to the abode of Bali, and 
prayed Bali to give him as much earth as he could step over 
in three steps : And Bali granted his request : Then \ isluiu 
took upon himself a mighty form, and took three steps : and 
the first step covered the* earth, and the second covered the 
heavens, and the third was on the head of Bali: And Vishnu 
bound Bali, and sent him and all his legions to the realms 
below the earth, and once more restored the universe to the 
rule of Indra.” 4 

4 The meaning of this myth k not very obvious. It is said to have origfeati'd 
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When Viswamitra had finished speaking, all tlio sages 
who were dwelling at his hermitage came up and welcomed 
• Rama, and they presented him with the argha, and with 
water to wash his feet, and entertained both him and his 
brother Lakshmana with every hospitality. And the two 
Princes dwelt at the hermitage of Viswamitra for six days, 
whilst the Brahmans made preparation for the sacrifice. The 
altar was covered with kusa grass, and made ready, together 
with the sacrificial ladles, the wood and the flowers, and on 
the seventh clay the sacrifice was begun. Then when the 
fire was blazing upon the altar, Mancha and Suvaliu and their 
evil crew of Rakshasas rushed to the altar, and tided to defile 
the sacrifice with bones and blood, but wore prevented by 
Rama. And .Mancha beheld the heroic Rama, who was of 
the colour of azure, speaking to his brother Lakshmana, who 
was as resplendent as burning gold; and Maricha was filled 
with contempt, and began to seize the Brahmans, when 
Rama hurled a mighty weapon at the breast of Maricha, and 
drove him far out into the ocean. 6 Rama then discharged a 
fi re-prodneing weapon at the breast of Suvaliu, and brought 
him to the ground; and he fell upon the sacrifice-destroying 
Rakshasas, and slew them all. Viswamitra then bestowed 
gi'Mt praises upon Rama; and Rama and Lakshmana were 



honoured by all the sages, and passed the night in great 
satisfaction and joy. 


Now when the morning had dawned, and the sons of 
!?! 0 Pasaratha had performed their devotions, the, sages « > 

n,olr.7!u ° f V iswamitra at their head, spoke to the two Princes as fol¬ 
lows : —“ -Jauaka, the Raja of Mithila, is about to perform a 
great sacrifice, which we shall attend, and you may ac- 


an ohsoun Vedic id... that Vishnu as the Sun took three steps ; viz., first outho 
cart it at his rising ; secondly in the heavens at noonday; and thirdly on tlurunder- 
wo-ld .it hi sitting. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. I, p. 63, note.) Tim Legend 
however is exceedingly popular, probably on account of the successful trick p! <1 
against the giant; and a festival . ; still celebrated in memory of the so-called 
event. 


0 M&richa is an important character. He is not slain, but only driven some 
hundreds of miles out at sea. In the sequel he .f Minister 

to Raja Rftvana. 
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company us : Aud Eaja Jauaka will sliow you tlie great history of 
bow of Siva, which neither man nor god can bend.” So p ^ T j' v 

Rama and Lakshmana, and Yiswamitra. and all tlie sages, -- 

iourneyed from that place towards Mitlnla, which. is now the Mithiutho 

J J 1 .ill i modern Tirhut. 

country of Tirhut. And the first night they slept on the 
bank of the river Seme, where Viswdmitra told them a wonder¬ 
ful legend respecting the foundation of the city of Kanouj. 0 Legend of 
And the second night they approached the river Ganges, 6 7 
and the sago told the sons of Dasaratha how the river Legend of the 
Ganges had descended from the Himalaya mountain upon Gaines on tho 
the head of tho great god Siva. And Yiswamitra said :— andtheiicooi 
“The cloudless sky was illuminated by the porpoises, the 
serpents, and the fishes, as they darted through the air like 
bright sparks of lightning. The white foam of tho flowing 
waters, and the flocks of water-birds, filled the air like 
autumnal clouds. The water falling from the head of Siva, 
and thence to the earth, ran in some places with a rapid 
stream, and at others in a tortuous current ; sometimes it 
was widely spreading, and sometimes it descended into 
caverns and again spouted upward. The sages, the Gand- 
harvas, and the inhabitants of the earth touched the holy 
water, knowing its purifying power. Those who had fallen 
from heaven to earth performed ablution in this stream, and 
became free from sin, and returned again to heaven. And 
all tho people of the earth rejoiced in this illustrious river. 


6 This legend is told at a wearisome length in the Rhmhyana, but is utterly 
worthless. A sage has fifty beautiful daught .s. Yhyu, tho god of wind, in Ws 
some amorous proposals which they very properly reject, declaring that they will 
only accept such husband as their father may give them, and will never receive any 
other. Yhyu, in his wrath, renders them hunch-bached. Subsequently they arc 
all married to a young sago who cures them by a touch ; and the city ’n which 
they dwelt was henceforth called Kanya-kubja, which signifies the “■ hunch¬ 
backed ”f girl, and still goes by the name of Kanouj. The legend has b< on modi¬ 
fied by the ttuddhists, who say that in this city there was formerly the hermit'of 
the great tree, who cursed ninety-nine damsels, so they all became hunch-hacked ; 
hence the name. See Fa Ilian's Travels, chap, xviii. Kfaprolh'* note. 

7 The route from Yiswumitra's hermitage at Buxar can bo distinctly traced. 
Tho party proceeded vid Avrah to the Soue river, which they crossed. iNext they 
proceeded, still in an easterly direction, along on the bank of the Ganges, until they 
came f > the neighbourhood of Faina, where they probably cr< sod the river to tin. 
northern Ide, and thus entered the country of Tirhut or Mithilh. 
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fRY op for by performing ablution therein, men became freed from 
Paet iv. ali ^purity and sm. 8 

Wlien Viswamitra had finished his relation, it was early 
morning, and Rama said to the sage :—“ 0 Brahman, most 
astonishing in this admirable story of the sacred descent of 
Ganga : Revolving your words in my mind, the night has ap- 
t T ,j;; 3 P oai 'ed but an instant.” Tlien Rama and the rest performed 

iK'itat their morning ablutions, aud crossed the pure river in a boat 

provided by the sages, and departed to the pleasant city of 
Visala ; and Viswamitra related to Rama the wondrous story 


8 The story of the descent of the Ganges is of no real value, excepting that if 
is universally believed by the Ilindbs. According to a primitive myth, the Him- 
nvat mountain had two daughters, Ganga and Uma ; and Ganga is the river, whilst 
Tima, under the numerous names of Phrvati, Durga, &c., is the wife of Siva. The 
story of the descent is also connected with another legend, which fills up a great’space 
in the Ham by ana. Sagara, an ancient Raja of Ayodhyh, determined on performing 
an Aswamedha. The horse was accordingly loosened, but was subsequently carried 
away by the great Serpent Anantra. The sixty thousand sons of Sagara sought 
throughout the universe for the horse, and at length beheld it feeding by the side 
of Kapila, the sage. Accordingly they charged Kapila with having stolen the 
horse, upon which he consumed them with the fire of his wrath, and reduced them 
to ashes. Subsequently Sagara discovered that his sons could only obtain salva¬ 
tion by being purified by the Ganges water. But Sagara died, and two or three 
generations passed away, and still his sixty thousand sons continued to be mere 
heap of ashes. At length a Raja Bbagiratha entrusted the Raj to the care of his 
.Counsellors, and spent a thousand years in severe austerities upon a mountain. 
In the hot season he surrounded himself with great fires, and had the sun over his 
head ; in the cold season lac laid himself in the water ; and in the rainy season he 
expose 1 himself to the descending clouds ; and he fed on fallen leaves, with his 
mind restrained, and his senses kept under the most perfect control. After a 
thousand years Brahma was propitiated, and referred him to Siva; and now 
Bhagirath'i had to propitiate this deity, which he did by standing with uplifted 
arm day and night without support on the tip of his great toe, as immovable as a 
dry tree, and feeding only on air. Siva accordingly called upon the Ganges to 
descend upon his head, which sin did, aiul was detained in tin roccssrs of his jata, 
or knot of hair on the back of his head, and wandered there forages. At length (ho 
river descended upon the earth, and all the gods and divine beings came to behold 
Hie wondrous i*; A ft or descending to the earth t ho Grange* followed the car of 
Bbagiratha; and all the gods, demons, serpents, apsaras, fishes, and wuk-r- birds fol¬ 
lowed i he car of DVieiruthain like manner. Unfortunately t he Ganges in its progress 
water*. 1 the sacrife iai ground of the sage Jahnu, and Jahnu in his wrath drank up 
thr* v, hoi, :iver. However, the gods worshipped Jahnu, and he relented, and dis¬ 
charged the river from hh cam. After this Uhagiratha moved hi; chariot towards 
th< sen, and the Gauges followed and watered the sixty thousand sons of Sagara, 
who were at one purified by the acred water from all their sins. Accordingly 
Un ir souls ascended to heaven, and Bhariratha performed their funeral ceremonies’. 
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Se churning of the ocean by the gods and demons, and 

the production of arnrita in the following manner :_ 

“ In days of old there was war between the gods and the 
demons ; and In dr a, the sovereign of the gods, was over¬ 
come in battle by the demons. 9 And Indra and the gods 
fled for refuge to Brahma, and Brahma conducted them to 
the abode of Vishnu in the sea of milk, and prayed to Vishnu. 
Aud Vishnu manifested himself to Brahma and the gods, 
bearing in his four hands the shell, the chakra, the mace, 
and tlio lotos. And Vishnu commanded the gods to ally 
themselves with the demons, and to throw every kind of 
medicinal herb into the sea of milk; and to take Mandara 
mountain for a churning stick, and the serpent Vasuki for 
the churning rope, aud to churn the sea for the production 
ol arnrita, which should render them mighty and immortal. 
And Vishnu said ' 'The demons shall share the labour of 
churning, but I will prevent their tasting of the arnrita, 
which shall be drank only by Indra and the gods. 5 So the 
gods allied with the demons, and did as Vishnu had com¬ 
manded ; and as they churned there appeared many won¬ 
drous things rising out of the sea. The goddess Varvini, the 
deity of wine, arose in sweet intoxication, and was joyfully 
received by the demons. Next rose the beautiful Apsaras, 
who became the nymphs of Indra’s heaven. Then rose the 
great goddess Lakshmi, radiant with youth and beauty ; aud 
a crown was upon her head, and bracelets upon her arms, 
and her form was covered with ornaments of pearls ; and 
her jetty hair flowed in long ringlets, whilst her complexion 
resembled molten gold; and thus attirod and decorated sho 
t"ok up her abode on the bosom of Vishnu. Lastly appeared 
tlo physician of the gods, boaring in his hand the golden 
cup which contained the divine amjita. Then the demons 
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0 In the present myth the wars of gods and demons are plainly alluded to, just 
,n the saint way as god? and demon*? are implied in a previous myth, in v. inch 
Vishnu promisee the god*? tint he v. ill become incarnate. But very often, the 

■ Devfttfc • 111 • 1 ^ wen <■> ropres ol a snporioi tribe of mortal men; wkiist 
the demons are termed Baity as, Danavas, Aeuras,or Mkshasas, and armour 
present the aborigines of India. 1 
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fought lustily; but Yishnu assumed the form of a captivat¬ 
ing damsel, and stole away the amrita. Yishnu then gave the 
amrita to Indra and the gods; and Indra and the gods 
quaffed the amrita, and fought and overcame tho demons, 
and Indra once again recovered his rule.” 

Now when Yisw^mitrahad finished speaking, he told the 
two Princes that they would rest that night in the city of 
Vi sal a. And when they arrived at the city, the Raja of 
Visiila came out to welcome the sage, and presented him with 
water and the argha; and the Raja wondered as he beheld 
tho two heroes, and at his request Viswdmitra related to 
him who they were, and wherefore they had come to the 
city of Vi said ; and they were hospitably entertained by the 
Raja, and passed the night there. 

When morning had come, Rama and Lakshmana, accom¬ 
panied by the sage Viswdmitra, proceeded towards the 
beautiful city of Mithila ; and on the way Rama saw a 
hermitage in the midst of a grove, and ho inquired of 
Viswdmitra respecting that hermitage, on which the sage 
related to him tho sacred story, as follows :— 

“ This holy hermitage, adorned with trees, fruits, and 
flowers, belonged in ancient times to the sage Gautama; 
and h< re the sage remained for many thousand years with 
his wife Ahalyn in the performance of religious austerities. 
One day when the sage was absent from his dwelling, the 
mighty Indra passed by, and burned with an impure passion 
for the wife of Gautama; and he entered the hut in the dis¬ 
guise of the sage, and began to entreat Ahalyd; and 
Ahalya, knowing him to be the Raja of the celestials, in the 
wantonness of her heart yielded to his desires. Then tho 
sovereign of tho gods left the hermitage, but at that moment 
Gautama entered, and he was invincible even to the gods 
through th power of his austerities. Perceiving him, 
Indra was overwhelmed with sadness; and the sage, behold¬ 
ing the profligate* lord of gods in his disguise, thus ad¬ 
dressed him in words of dreadful anger : -~ f 0 depraved 
wretch, assuming my form you ha\ e perpetrated this great 
er me ? Therefore from this moment do you become a 
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ouniich ! 1 The great sago then pronounced this curse upon history or 
his wife Ahalya:—‘ O sinful wretch, for thousands of years va^-tVv 
shall you remain in this forest, abandoned by all and invisible 


to all, until Rama, the son of Dasaratha, shall enter here, Gautama mi- 
and you from beholding him shall be cleansed from all sin , untd the arrival 
and again approach me without fear/ With these words 
the illustrious Gautama abandoned this hermitage, and per¬ 
formed religious austerities on the summit of the Himalaya 
Mountain.” 10 

Having heard this holy legend, Rama entered the her- Rtaa enters 
rnitage, preceded by Viswamitra ; and at that moment, amtS ta * e 
.A Italy;! was released from her curse, and became visible to u!7cuise7 >m 
all; and a shower of flowers fell from heaven, and divine 
music was heard in the sky. Then the illustrious Gautama, 
beholding with diviuo eye that his consort was cleansed 
Rom all sin, repaired again to his hermitage; and having 
paid due honours to Rama, he engaged in sacred austerities 
with his purified spouse. And Rama proceeded to Mithila 
" hh his brother and Viswamitra. 


i ho foiegoing narrative of Rama’s expedition Review<>r the 
against the Rdkshasas, and subsequent journey to 
tiro City of Mithila, offers but few points worthy ofElEE" 

consideration. The character of Viswamitra is an . .. 

anomaly. Ho is said to have been originally a SS£ 
Ivshatriya, and to have subsequently practised so 
many religious austerities, that lie ultimately became 
a Brahman; but his ease must be regarded as alto¬ 
gether exceptional, as no other similar change of 
caste appears to have been recorded . 11 


*b v 

The aeo- 


This curious myth of the seduction of the wife of u sago by Indra, the ,0 I 
" ,® binwim-nl, probably originated in the opposition of the Uvhbmmi, 

worship cf Indra, to whiuh reference ha already ben made, and which will l 
* ? : <-f scusaion hereafter. The prophetical cursepr noun bv 1 

that Ins wile should remain inlho forest until the advent of Rf ^ 
whole lib a mythical interpolation. * taiu l ,s tho 


1 .1 he dilheulty in connection wu 1 Viswh liir.t’s change of caste is 1 
lid the reasonwhvn. .1. ... i . w to appro- 


heni thl rea ’° n « K,l,utri;.-a should desire ;o become alirifaZ’ '*}° 
unless the Brhhrmns.were fortuity regarded br the Ksb-trivi i na,u ' llUt 
voh. 11. i ' • * mth a certain 
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flenunit truth 
full* a of the 
gongraphicul 
reference. 


Larin' interpo¬ 
lation of uu- 
hlstorieal 

myths. 


history of graphical references arc generally exact, and present 
pabt^v. no difficulty; a circumstance which seems to indi¬ 
cate that the Rdm&yana was composed in the 
neighbourhood of the scenes to which it refers. 
The main feature of the story is the abundance of 
wearisome and unmeaning legends, which Viswti- 
nhtra persists in relating to Rama at every oppor¬ 
tunity, and in which Rama professes to be deeply 
interested. These episodes, however, appear to be 
entirely devoid of historical value, and accordingly 
only a few have been retained in a condensed form 
as specimens of tbe remainder. Thus the legend of 
the descent of the river Ganges upon the head of 
Siva, and that of the churning of the sea by the gods 
and demons for tlic production of amrita, have been 


preserved in the foregoing relation, not because.they 
possess any hidden meaning, or throw any light upon 
the religion or civilization of the people, but simply 
because they are wonderful products of Hindu 
imagination, which from some cause or other have 
been frequently bi’ought before the notice of Eu¬ 
ropean readers, whilst traditions of infinitely great¬ 
er importance and significance have been wholly 


i ignored. 

amount of contempt, and it is evident thatYiswiimitra is to be referred to a toler¬ 
ably remote period, for he was the reputed father of SnkuntalA It seems not un- 
likely that he was one of the Kshatriyas who had adopted Buddhism, but who 
frwin some cause or other deserted to the side of the Brhlunans, and henceforward 
became a favourite hero in Brahmaiiical tradition. 







CHAPTER Y. 

MARRIAGE OP RAMA. 

I he stoi} of tlie marriages of Rama and his history of 
three brethren, naturally forms one of the most 
attiactxyo and favourite portions of the Ramdyana. 

\ aU cmllzoJ countries' the story of a marriage 
universally interesting to young and old: ° an d 
amongst western nations it is generally adopted asS® ,n 
no c miaoc of every romance and every drama. In 
•India this interest is intensified from causes which 
are by no means difficult of apprehension. The sym- 

toeutVlal 1 Eui '°. Pe are pcrniittcd t0 «Pread 
& aigo communities, are concentrated in the 

lv eveid ■ 10U R h ° ld i ; ^ C 0 ns 0 t l uonco is that fami¬ 
ly c\ eins, such as births, deaths, and marriages, as- 

■ mine an importance in the family which is unknown 

e sew lei e, whilst they are accompanied by a multi- 

U e 1 ’^ es all( l observances which still further add 

to the gravity and significance of the occasion. 

Carriages especially arc the all-absorbing topic in Thea)l . , 

overy Hindu household; from the little Jr! who ZMC 

looking forward to the day when she will be arrayed 

m jewels and fine clothes, and be seated bv the side 

ol icr future hcasband, to the %od matron who can 

remember every recurrence of the ceremony in 

family for many generations. Indeed the m . ■ SSSfc 

t4U luarrnuro ^tutiagi’s uf 
w their children. 
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of sons and daughters is a paramount duty which 
every Hindu father must fulfil, who would escape the 
censure of his fellow-men and the anger of the gods; 
whilst it is the one great event in the life of every 
Hindu bey and girl, without exception, throughout 
the land. 

But the marriage of Bam a and Situ possesses 
attractions far above those of any ordinary tradi¬ 
tion. It is not a mere union of a boy and girl, 
which can only be consummated in after years ; but 
it is the union of a young hero to a marriageable 
maiden, and of a hero Who has won his prize by a 
feat of arms. Moreover the holy legend calls up 
associations and sympathies which no other story 
can awaken. It describes not only the union of the 
heroic and beautiful, but the marriage of the greatest 
of gods with the kindliest of goddesses ; of the per¬ 
sonification of all that is handsome and glorious in 
the god-man, with all that is lovely and light and 
graceful in a goddess-maiden ; of the divine incarna¬ 
tion of the immortal Vishnu with the divine incarna¬ 
tion of the equally immortal Lakslmu. Accordingly, 
that indescribable charm which is thrown round 
every marriage in which the lovers arc young and 
fair, is invested with a higher interest from the dee p 
relnaous feeling which is stirred within the b.east of 
all who listen to the sacred song. The mother re¬ 
members when she too was a bride; the daughter 
sighs for the day when she too will be given to a 
husband; whilst the poor widow’s heart is bursting 
at a glimpse of happiness which is denied to her for 
ever. But still with all these natural emotions, 
11 ioi * is mingled a deep religious joy and exultation 
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the more important turns in the narrative; history or 
and especially when Rama triumphantly bends the pIbt iv. 
fabled bow, or takes the liand of his beautiful bride 
in the presence of the sacred fire. 

It must, however, be confessed that the religious 
sentiment above indicated is not expi-cssed in the [“tiio ituli“ cd 
Ramayana in the degree to which it is felt by aiyuvcryuinuu. 
sympathetic audience of Hindus. Thus the narra¬ 
tive to a European reader is a mere ordinary story of 
a Hindu marriage, in which the allusions to the 
divinity of the married pair are strained and arti¬ 
ficial. But in this respect the associations in the 
mind of the Hindus supply all that is wanting. 

From their earliest infancy they have been taught to 
repeat the sacred name of Rama, and to believe in 
his divinity; and not a single doubt as to the truth 
of that divinity is ever felt or uttered. When, 
therefore, the Hindu poet fails, as he must fail, to . 
indicate that incarnation of deity in which he fully 
believes, and which indeed lie is desirous of enforc¬ 
ing, the belief of the reader or hearer is in no way 
affected by the deficiency. To him the divine unquestioning. 
Rama is an incarnation of the eternal, the immortal, SmaUmof 
and the invisible; whilst Sita is a personification of ;'"nn1 n 
a corresponding female nature, who is mystically 
regarded as the primeval affection or divine love of 
Rama. 

The story of the marriage of Rama is comprised Division »r u,o 
in three distinct narratives, as follows: — 


story of tho 
marriage of 

1st, Tho circumstances which led to the mar-" in r 

J # narrative*. 

and the ceremony of the marriage, 


all of 


ceremony 

which took place in flu' city of Mithila. 

2nd, The return journey of Maharaja Dasaratlia 



' eote? 



Part IV. 


1st. Tradition 
of the winning 
of Situ, by 
R&ma, and the 
subsequent 
marriage. 


Confusion of 
the women of 
Mithil& on 
hearing* of 
JRAma’s 
approach. 


Raja Jana lea 

respectfully 

receives 

and inquires 
respecting 
jRdma and 
Lakihmana. 


Exhibits th° 
pi at bow of 
Siva. 
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from tlic city of Mithila to the city 
accompanied by his four sons and their respective 
brides. 

3rd, The honeymoon of Rama, which did not 
commence until after the arrival of the party at the 
city of Ayodhya. 

The first portion of the narrative, comprising the 
story of how Rdma won his bride, and bow the 
marriage ceremony was performed, appears to be a 
relic of tlie original tradition, and may now be 
related as follows :— 

When tho women of Mithila heard that tlio handsome 
and heroic Rama was entering the city, they hastened out 
of their houses to behold him ; and so anxious v cro they to 
r.-n >*o upon his countenance, that in the confusion some put 
their anklets on their arms and their bracelets on their 
ancles; and some put tho ornaments for their heads on 
their bosoms, and others fixed the ornaments for their 
bosoms on their backs. 1 And when Raja Janaka keard 
that tho sage Viswamitra had come to his city, he hastened 
to receive him with every token of great respect, and lie 
said:— “ 0 chief of sagos, I am truly blessed, seeing that 
Illy place of sacrifice is thus honoured by your presence and 
that of the sages.” And when the Raja saw Rfiina and 
Lakshmana, ho said to Viswdmitra : — “ Who are those two 
illustrious youths who are as majestic as elephants, as heroic 
as tigers, and as beautiful as tho two Aswins?” Vis¬ 
wamitra replied : —“ They are the sous of Maharaja Dasara- 
tha, and tho conquerors of tho Rdkshasas, and they are 
come hitherto incpiire about the great bow. And Janaka 
showed to the sons of Dasaratha tho great bow with which 
Siva hud destroyed tho gods at the sacrifice of Dalcsha, and 
wliieli had ever since that day been preserved in the royal 


1 This passage respecting the women is evidently a later interpolation, for it Is 
scarcely possible that they should have beeu acquainted with the merits of Rama, 
wbil-.t liieir Raja Janaka was compelled to ask Viswamitra respecting his identity. 
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of Mithila, and worshipped with every honour. 2 And history *of 


tlie bow was laid in a huge chest, which moved on eight 
wheels; and it was drawn into the presence of Raja Jauaka 
and the two Princes by eight hundred men,, who were tall 
and strong, so heavy and stupendous was that great bow. 


INDIA. 
I’AET IV. 


And Raja Jauaka said to the two heroes :—■“ I have pro- sita. promised 
mised to givo my beautiful daughter Sita in marriage to who Siu^bend 
that Raja who shall .succeed in bending the bow; and a ]j. thcbfnv * 
the Rajas of the earth have come hither, and not one has 
ever been strong enough to lift that bow from the ground.” 

Now when Rama saw the bow, he lifted it with one hand Rdma bends 
from the ground in a sportive manner; and a great multi- tllobow * 
tude in deep amazement looked on. Then Rama made the 
bow ready with a smile, and putting forth all his strength 
he bent the bow until it broke in the midst, and the noise 
thereof was like the crash of a falling mountain, or the 
roar of the thunder-bolt hurled by Indra. And all the 
people were stunned and fell down, excepting only Vis- 
wamitra and Raja Janaka, and tho two sons of Dasaratha. 

i hen Raja Janaka said to the sage :— (< This deed of R;ima Raja .Tanaka 
is without a parallel, and he shall receive my daughter Sita gers toTnform 
in. marriage : AY ith thy permission, 0 sage, let messengers aralba * 
on swift horses go hence to tho city of Ayodhyd, and 
acquaint Maliaraja Dasaratha with all that has occurred, and 
bring him to this city.” And Viswamitra agreed, and tho 
messengers were mounted on swift beasts, and in three 
nights they arrived at the city of Ayodhya; and they 
entered the royal palace, and delivered their message to tho 
Maharaja. Then the Maharaja consulted Vasishtha and the 

other priests, and they were highly pleased, and said :_ 

u Ou the morrow wo will go to Mithild.” And the messen¬ 
gers from Raja Janaka were entertained in the palace with 
gi oat respect, and remained there all that night. 

Early tho next morning tho happy Mahdraja sot out The Mahimj* 

v\'ith his priests, and his treasures, and nil his armv, and in 1 * 

_2_ 7 j m rui i is received. 

2 The stai r of the sacrifice of Daksha is connected with the worship of Siva ^ ^ J ft naka, 

D Asha performed a sacrifice, and invited all the gods excepting Siva and hisV'A 
S:\ti; and Siva, at the instigation «-f S&ti, became so highly offended at thU 
omission, that ho destroyed tho sacrifice. m 
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four days lie arrived at the pleasant city of Mithila; 

Eaja Janaka came out to meet him, and received him with 
every honour. And Raja Janaka said to Dasaratha :—* 
“ Happy am I this day, and delivered from every kind of 
distress, for by this alliance my family will be honoured 
and purified.” 

On the morrow Raja Janaka commanded his Chief 
Counsellor to bring Maharaja Dasaratha together with his 
son R&ma and priest Vasishtha. Then the Maharaja, 
attended by his two priests, and all his friends, went to the 
place where Janaka was; and the great sage Vasishtha 
recited to Eaja Janaka the names of all the ancestors of 
Dasaratha, and Janaka recited to the Maharaja the names of 
all his own ancestors. Then Janaka proposed to give his 
daughter Sit-a in marriage to Rama, and her sister TJrmila in 
marriage to Lakshmana ; and he also proposed that the two 
daughters of his brother Kusadliwaja should be married to 
Bharata and Satmghna. And Viswamitra and Vasishtha 
approved of the marriages of the four damsels to the four 
sons of Dasaratha. Then Maharaja Dasaratha, having re¬ 
quested leave of the Raja of Mithila, departed to his own 
lodgings, preceded by Vasishtha and all the sages ; and 
there the Maharaja performed a great Sraddha to the ghosts 
of his deceased ancestors, and gave four lakhs of cows with 
their calves to the Brahmans, being a lakh for each son, and 
each cow w r as adorned with horns of pure gold. 3 

When the night had passed away, and Maharaja Dasa¬ 
ratha had fulfilled his morning duties, he vrent out attended 
bv Ids sons richly adorned w T ith jewels, and preceded by 
Vasishtha and thet other sages; and he proceeded to the 
place of sacrifice, and approached the Raja of Mithila in duo 
form, and thus addressed him : — (< 0 Raja, peace be to you ! 
We arc* come into your assembly to perform the nuptials, 
and now therefore introduce us and our friends into your 
own house.” Then the eloquent Raja of Mithila thus 


:i It is u-foimtry lo perform "it Sraddha, or hast to the souls of departed an- 
< - ! on the eve of a marriage. For a description of the ceremonies of the 
Sraddha, see chapter jvii. 
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to tlie generous words of Dasaratha :— u What 
porter have I placed at tho gate, and who considers about 
entering his own house? My daughter is.standing at the 
foot of the altar, and I am prepared and waiting for you.” 

Meanwhile Vasishtha had erected the altar in the cham¬ 
ber of the gods, and adorned it on every side with fragrant 
flowers. And tlioro wero cooling jars of water, and pots 
filled with branches of trees, and pots of incense, and ves¬ 
sels of shells, and spoons and ladles for pouring the lioma 
upon the fire, and vessels of fruit, and milk, and honey, and 
rice, and parched barley. And the kusa grass was spread 
upon Sh6 floor, and the fire was lighted upon the altar with 
all the duo formulas, and the homa consecrated with mantras 
was placed upon the flame. Then whilst Kama stood on the 
eastern side of the altar, Kaja Janaka brought his daughter 
fSita, adorned with every ornament, into the presence of the 
sacred fire, and placed her opposite to the heroic son of Dasa- 
ratha; and he spoke to the lotos-eyed Kiima as follows •:— 
“ This is my daughter Sita, endowed with every virtue : 
1 ake her hand in yours, 0 son of Dasaratha, and she will 
ever attend you liko a shadow : Maintain her for life, and bo 
not offended if she ever commits a fault.” Raja Janaka in 
like manner desired Lakslnnana to take the hand of liis 
other daughter Urmila, and Bharata and Satrughna to take 
the hands of the two daughters of his brother Kuradhwaja. 
Raja Janaka then sprinkled the bridegrooms and their 
brides with water consecrated by the utterance of holy 
mantras; and the trumpets sounded, and each of tho four 
sons of Dasaratha led his bride three times round tho fire 
upon tho altar, and round the Raja, and performed the nup¬ 
tial ceremonies according to the ordinance, A shower of 
flowers then fell from heaven upon them all, and celestial 
music was heard in the sky, and the Apsaras danced for joy, 
and tho Gandharvas played sweet and solemn iiiumc. 1 
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♦ The marriage of It aim and Sith is somewhat differently related in the 
Adhyatma Kamtiyana, ns will he seen from the following extract:—• 

“ -Satfinttnda, the r«*n <*f Gautama* the priest of Janaka, being satisfied m \ {) 
the propriety of the day fixed for the marriage, .said to Janaka ~ l l r , n 
canopy b*. erected in thy house; cause four pillars to be raised and adorned vT)* 
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Now wlton tlio ceremonies of tlio marriage liad been all 
performed, tlie bridegrooms led tlu *r brides int~ ' ’ •'* * 
apartments, and each one seated hi. . ^ ^ iClu oxvic, 



meiiti ncrapart * the women tied their garments together; and the 
women removed the veils from the brides, and desired both 
the brides and bridegrooms to look each other in the face 
for the first time ; and each of the sons of Dasaratha gazed 
upon the face of his own bride, and she in like manner gazed 
upon the face of her husband ; and they exchanged garlands 


jewels, with fringes of pearls, embroidery, and brocade.* The marriage proces¬ 
sion was (hrn made ready; they first rubbed Kama’s body with meal and oil; 
after which ho bathed and was dressed in clothes of gold brocade. He had a 
crown, of pearls on his head ; earrings of exquisite richness hung from both his 
cars ; his eyes were rubbed with antimony, and his hands and feet with henna. 
IT wore a string of pearls and dowers round his neck, and an ornament of pearls 
1 oi his forehead; a stripe of saffron was marked in the centre of his forehead; and 
his two locks of hair hung in curls on his checks. Being thus adorned he 
mounted his horse, the kettle-drums and shells sounding on every side; lights 
innumerable accompanied him, and immense quantities of fireworks were displayed. 
The dan. ors performed various dances ; the gods appearing in the heavens sounded 
their shells, and showered down flowers upon Rama. Thousands of elephants Tr¬ 
embling mountains, and of horses also swift as the wind, were led before him ; 
horsemen and footmen without number attended him. In this manner was the 
marriage procession of Rama conducted. 

The wife of Janaka, having adorned SUA with jewels and rich clothes, 
placed her under the canopy. Millions of suns and moons w r ould bow down in 
subjection before the facts of Rama and_Sita. When the proce- ion came to the 
P-1 ace, Janaka went forth to meet Rama ; he brought him and his attendants into 
the house, and having seated Rama with Sita under the canopy, the Brfthmnns 
cm : .diced reading the Vedas. At the sound of the Vedas the fire was kindled, 
aim the sacrifice placed therein. The whole ass* .ably walked round them seven 
times. The Raja then tied the clothes oStlie bride and the bridegroom in a knot, 
as having bestowed them on each other, and Janaka delivered Sita to It Am a. At 
that time the world was filled with the ound of * May thy prosperity endure for 
ever.’ The gods sounded their kettle-drums and showered down flow- rs. Alms 
v.vre distributed in such quantities that no one could complain of want in future 
ul£ were happy. 

“ On the second day Janaka assembled Yurishtha, ViswAraitra, and the other 

holy men, and gave tluman account of the birth of Sit&, saying:_* Sita was 

not produced, holy men ! from the body of any one. One day I cleared a spot of 
ground for a sacrifice, and turning up the .irth with a plough-share, a silver ves¬ 
sel s. a led on the top was rooted up. When I opened the seal, a virgin beautiful 
as a hundred moons rose from out of that vessel. I brought her to my homo with 
th. infection of a father, and my wife and I adopted her, an.) we consider.-] her as 
da-htrr.’ Janaka then stated that N&radu had related to him the whole 
c’ *>vy oi the incarnation of Vishnu in Rfuna and his brothers, and the primeval 
f'7 fum in tL ' tom of » s * f ‘b "bo was to be married to Rama. He added that bo 
I,Ml commenced the Swaynmvara in order to discover Rama,*' 
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The foregoing narrative of the marriages of Rama |i». 

and his brethren, comprises some exaggerations as 
regards the great bow of Siva, and perhaps has been brethren. bia 
slightly Brahmanized by some later editor, but 
otherwise it bears the impress of being based upon 
an authentic tradition. That Rama should have Authentic 


character of 


performed Koine wonderful feat of arms at tlie court lI "' n " , " tlv '- 
of Mithihi, and by these means should have obtained 
the band of the beautiful daughter of Raja Jan aka, 
is perfectly in accordance with the traditions which 
have been preserved of the Swayamvara. Again, it Marriage 
will be noticed that the Brahmans play little or no j^riiromns 
part in the ceremony. Yasishtha, indeed, is intro- ja4 b 4 E;,Ja 
duced as reciting the ancestry of Rdma, and even as 
preparing the altar and performing the lioma; but it 
is Janaka, the father of the bride, who performs the 
actual ceremonies of tlio marriage ; and this circum¬ 
stance is alone sufficient to indicate that the original 
tradition refers to a period when the authority and 
dignity of the Brahmans were by no means so firmly 
established as they were in later years. 

As regards the ceremony itself, it seems to have rites, 
included four important rites, viz.:— 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom and his ti. m w^on. 
relatives and friends to the house of the father of the 
bride. 

2nd, The placing of the bride and bridegroom Tk sacred are. 
before the sacred tire which lias been kindled on the 


altar. 


3rd, The bridegroom taking the hand of the Thotaki.-.-c.r 
bride in the presence of the fire. theh:ma- 
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4th, The sprinkling of the bride and bridegroom 
with water which has been consecrated by the utter¬ 
ance of verses from Vedic hymns. 

Here it is impossible to avoid noticing the strik¬ 
ing resemblance between the ancient ceremony as it 
was performed by our Aryan forefathers in their 
private dwellings, and the more modern rite as it 
is performed in Christian churches. In Protestant 
countries the fire on the altar lias been rejected as 
Jewish, and the use of holy water lias in like man¬ 
ner been abandoned as Romish. But still in all 
essential particulars the ceremony is the same. The 
bridegroom and the bride are still placed before the 
altar ; and the father of the bride still gives away 
his daughter ; whilst the bridegroom takes her hand 
in his, and pledges his troth in the presence of the 
altar, although the fire is wanting. 

The second section of the stoiy of Rama’s mar¬ 
riage comprises the return journey of Maharaja Da- 
saratha from the city of Mithild to that of Ayodhya, 
in which he was accompanied by his four sons and 
their respective brides. This journey is of minor 
importance ; but it contains a curious account of a 
meeting between the two Rdmas ; that is, between 
Rdma the Kshatriya and Rdma the Brahman ; or in 
other words, between the present Rama, who was the 
son of Dasaratha, and another Rama, who was the son 
of a sage named Jamadagni, and was known by the 
distinguishing appellation of Parasu Rama, or Rama 
“ with the axe.” This Parasu Rama is said to have 
been a great warrior as well as a Brahman. lie was 
n worshipper of Siva, from whom lie obtained bis 
celebrated axe; and i.j especially renowned for his 
prowess against the Kshatriyas. These latter ci : 
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ciimstances seem to have placed him in opposition to history or 
Rama. As a worshipper of Siva he was opposed to p iUT r , : . 
Rama as an incarnation of Vislmu; and as a Brali- 
manical slaughterer of the Kshatriyas he was op¬ 
posed to Rama as the son of Maharaja Dasaratha. 

A further inquiry into his real character will be 

attempted hereafter. For the present it will be Narrative of tin 
~ i • i • wtum journey. 

sufficient to reproduce the simple narrative, which is 
as follows: — 


Now on tlie morning after the marriages of Rdma and Departure of 
Ins brethren, the sage Yiswamitra took leave of the two Vww&mitra. 
Rajas and went his way to the northern mountain. And j^ka to th< 
Maharaja Dasaratha also took leave of Raja Janaka, and bnd ' • • 

Rnja Janaka gave to each of the four brides many rich pre¬ 
sents of clothes, deer-skins, jewels, soft silks, garments of 
various colours, beautiful ornaments, together with a hun¬ 
dred thousand cows. 5 

Then Maharaja Dasaratha departed out of Mithila in Departure of the 
i . , Maharaja with 

great splendour, preceded by his preceptor \asishtha and i»n sons and 

ii., 1 their wives. 

tlie caller sages, and accompanied by Ins sons and daughters- 
in-law. And as the Maharaja was returning to his own city 
of Ayodhya, ho saw the birds gathering together on his 

6 rhe author of tlio Adhyhtma RRmhvuna exhibits a much more brilliant 
imagination, lie states that Sitfi*a portion consisted of the following articles :_ 

c ‘ One hundred crores of gold niohurs. 

Ten thousand magnificent carriages. 

Ten lakhs of horses, swift as the wind, with ■ uldles ornamented with jewels. 

Sixty thousand elephants, resembling mountains, covered with embroidery and 
brocade, and with gold chains on their four legs. 

One hundred thousaud male slaves, beautiful and obedient. 

1'ifty thousand female slaves, resembling the rising sun, adorned with jewels, 
and well veiled in service. 

Two crores of cows giving milk, and lovely ns Ivan -d’hena. 

One crore bales of cloth, such a- embroidery, brocade, silk and plain. 

One hundred thouuud gnjmookta, or tlnl species of pearl which is sometimes 
found in the heads of elephants. 

An immense juantity of o(her kind- of jewels, such os diamonds, emeralds 
rubies, topazes, sapphires, and cat’s eyes. 

Innumerable vessels of gold and silver. 

Crores ofmaunds of sweetmeats and pre-ewes. 

Grain not to be reckoned.” 
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HISTOEY op right hand, and the peaceful deer of the forest encompass- 
lNWA. jjjg. pim round about ; and he was greatly alarmed and said 
PA !. T _1 V 1_ to °his preceptor Vasishtha “ What mean these omens ? ” 
Evil audgood And Vasishtha replied :— “ The birds, 0 Maharaja, inform 
ouxai'3. y uu 0 f the approach of something terrible, but the deer who 

surround you bid you not to be afraid.” 

Terrible appear- Whilst Vasishtha and Dasaratha were thus speaking, a 
iSmafson of* ' fierce tempest arose which raised the sand in clouds, and 
jnmadugiii. caugod t p e ear fa to qua ke; and the air was filled with 

darkness, and the sun lost its heat, and the country was 
filled with dust and ashes, and all were sore afraid, except 
Yasishtha, and the sages, and the sons of Dasaratha. 
Presently they saw a mighty being, with a jata on his head, 
drawing near unto them, tremendous as Indra, dreadful as 
Yama coming to destroy the world, arrayed in splendour 
greater than human eye could behold, and bright as the 
glowing fire. With a mace upon his shoulder, and a bow 
resembling the rainbow, and a fiery shaft in his hand, he 
jin wrath advanced like Siva going to destroy Tripura; and he was 

f" ). ving enraged with Rama, the son of Dasaratha, for having broken 

broken the bow o 

or s;.a. the bow of Siva, and his wrath resembled a fire throwing 
out its flames through a cloud of smoko. And Vasishtha 
and the sages knew him to be the Brahman Rama, tho fam¬ 
ous Rama who was the son of >tamndagni, and who in days 
of old had slain all the Kshatriyas in a single day. And they 
v.nishtha ami said one to another :— “ Will the great Rama again destroy 
pw“,rtST* the Kshatriyas?” t Tbus foreboding, Vasishtha and tho 
other Brahmans presented him with propitiatory offerings, 
and said : —“ 0 my lord, accept this arglia ! O sage, be not 
again angry ! ” And Rama, the son of Jamadagni, accepted 
the argha without speaking to.the sages; ami lie turned to 
Rama, the sou of Dasaratha, and spoke as follows “ O son 
of Dasaratha, I have heard of your great prowess, and how 


ParflMi TtAma 
dial tenges 
Rim a to bond 

1 lie bow ot 
Vishnu. 


you have broken the divine bow of Siva, which Was made by 
Yiswakarma: But another bow was made by Yiswakanna 
and given I > Vishnu, and with this bow I have conquered 
the whole earth : Take it now, and if you are able to draw 
it I will give you battle.” Then the heroic son of Dasarn- 
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a smiled and took the bow, and fixed tlie arrow, and dis- history of 


Paht lV r . 


charged if at the sky, saying :— “ As you are a Brahman I 

will not discharge this fatal arrow at yon.” Then the son -- 

of Jamadagni lost his strength, and knew that Euma 
Vishnu; and he respectfully saluted the divine hero, and arrow - 
went his way to the Maliendra mountain. And Dasaratha 
vras in great joy, and all the sages bestowed many praises Vishnu/' 
upon the heroic son of the Mahiiraja. 


After some days, Dasaratha approached his own city of Grand entry of 

* n/ -I-I - -I T j the Maharaja 

Ayodhya, and the city was adorned with banners, and the * llt0 l , ho cil > of 

v * Ayoahyu. 

pleasant streets were watered and strewed with flowers, and a.jwjinss of 
the air was filled with the clangour of trumpets, and thou- Uu peopl °* 


sands of citizens went out to welcome back their Maharaja; 
and the Maharaja was filled with joy, as he saw his people 
anxious to behold him and to do him honour; and Kausalya 
‘Uul ivaikeyi, and Sumitra, together with the other wives of 
the Mahiiraja, were ready to embrace their daughters-in-law, 
the fortunate Sita, Urmilii, and the two nieces of Raja Janaka, 

^ hen the sons of Dasaratha, with their newly-married wives. The newiy- 
bowed down to the feet of their mothers ; and the R&nis bow down to 
took their sons, and their sons* wives, to tho different an(l worship 
tcmpios, that they might all bow down their heads to the 
gods and goddesses therein. Then the brethren and then* 
wives bowed down to the feet of their elders and precep- 

and were conducted to the palace. And all the women Presents and 
of the neighbourhood came and saw tho faces of the brides, feasLmg * 
and made them presents according to their rank; and the 
musicians, and the genealogists, and tlie eulogists, and all 
iho dancers and singers, were dismissed with rich presents; 
and the Brahmans and kinsmen, being well feasted, went 
their way, and tho marriage was over. 


Tlio only point in tho foregoing narrative which Review of the 
seems to require consideration here is the character of h/// 

l> a i* tor of Parabu 

.1 arasu JUama. According to an extravagant myth, Kmm ’ 
this Brahman hero cleared the earth twenty-one time ; 
of every Kshatriya, and tilled either live or seven lakes 
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JnsroRV of with tlieir blood. 6 From this wild statement it lias 
-.vaiJiv. been inferred that the extirpation of the Kshatriyas 
iiifcrencTttet" was an accomplished fact, to be compared with the 
of downfall of the Greek tyrannies, and that the triumph 
is iUstorical - of the Brahmans was a counterpart of the rise ot the 
Refutation of Greek republics. 7 Such a view, however, appears to 
the ui.ueiiU" ^ contrary to probabilities, and is certainly dis¬ 
countenanced by actual facts. The conflict between 
the soldier and the priest, the Kshatriya and the 
Brahman, belongs to the age of Buddhism. In the 
earlier age to which Parasu Rama seems to belong, a 
conflict between the haughty Kshatriya and the men¬ 
dicant Brahman, could only have had but one result. 
Occasionally, however, there may have been trivial 
local feuds, in which some warlike son of a Brahman 
may have triumphed over a Kshatriya, and such a 
feat would be duly preserved and exaggerated in 
Par :su Rdma Brahmanical tradition. Parasu Rama was apparently 

tin* iere hero # . x A * 

the hero of some such village feud, which broke out 
ti'.cTiu-rtof'a respecting the theft of a cow, or as some authorities 
have it, the theft of a calf. The cow or calf of the 
Brahman Jamadagni was stolen by a Kshatriya. In 
revenge Parasu Rdma, the son of Jamadagni, slew 
tbe Kshatriya. Then, by way of reprisals, the sons 
of the slaughtered Kshatriya attacked the hermitage 
of Jamadagni and murdered him. Finally Parasu 
Rama slew the murderers of his father, and vowed 
that he would destroy the whole race of Kshatriyas. 
Henceforth it is said that he killed every Kshatriya 
whom he met ; and, indeed, he appears to have be- 

The 1< nd of Parasu IUuua, as it is related in the Malm Bharata, has been 
translated by Professor Jl. II. Wilson, and is inserted in bis translation of the 
Vishnu Pur6.ua, p. (01, 4.to edition. 

7 See Professor Max Muller’* Hist of Sanskrit Literature, p. 17. WuM 
<b ing full justice ♦-> the learning and r.iti d ability of the eminent editor oi the 
Pi Veda, it may bo remarked that me of his historical inferences appear <o be 
open to quasi ion, 
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met: and, indeed, he appears to have he- history of 
come so terrible with his axe, as to have been called faV.t iv. 
Parasu R&ma, or Rama with the axe. That this cattic-iiftifg 

7 . story exagger- 

cattle-lifting story should be exaggerated into a l^binaufcai 
legend that Parasu Rama extirpated the whole race 
of Kshatriyas, is only a specimen of Brahmanical ex- Kshatrij- s. 
travagance. The Kshatriyas were never extirpated. 

Those professing Buddhism were defeated, and per¬ 
haps driven out of India ; but the Kshatriyas, or 
Rajas, are to this day dwelling as a people in their 
own country of Rajput&na. The legend of Parasu 
Rama’s interview with Riima is evidently a myth, 
introduced to exhibit the superiority of Vishnu over 
Siva; the comparison being probably invited by the 
similarity of name. This myth, however, is. in 
singular opposition to another myth by which Parasu 
Rama is represented as an incarnation of Vishnu. 

That the Brahmans should have elevated their own 
caste hero to the rank of deity is by no means surpris- 
ln g > but it is impossible to reconcile this idea with 
R'c statement that Parasu Rama was a worshipper of 
kivn ; and as such came in conflict with llama, who, 
hke himself, was an incarnation of Vishnu. 

The third section of the story of Rama’s mar- -my ,>r 
rta go comprises the narrative of Rama’s honey- moun - 
moon, and is especially curious as representing the 
Hindu ideal of perfect happiness in wedded life. It 
must, however, be treated as a modern interpolation, 
and indeed is only valuablo as an illustration of 
modern customs and ideas. 8 The change in the contrast 
whole tone of the Raniavana will lie at once per- u,„ 

eeptible; and in this respect the style is similar to 




whom he 


* This section is only to bo found in what is wiled the North-West re, en«o* 
of the RRmayana. 
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history of that of the story of the childhood of Rama, in the 

v.sm iv, description ol the marriage ceremony winch was 

performed at MithilA, there is a certain patriarchal 


simplicity, which evidently refers to a remote and 

primitive age. In the following narrative there is 
Hindu chwmc- the artificial prettiness and extravagant fancy 
rative. nar ' which belongs to modern Hinduism. No one but a 
Hindu bal’d could have pictured forth such details 5 


and perhaps no audience, which was not composed of 
orientals, could possibly appreciate the description of 
early married life which is here presented to the eye. 
Story of tho The story of Rama’s honeymoon is as follows :— 

lionovmoon in 
Hit* iLun&yuJia. 

Consummation Now it was nob until the day of the return of the brides 
at AyodiiySI ^ 8 and bridegrooms to the city of Ayodhya that the marriages 
Advice given to were fully accomplished. And when it was evening some 
uiakiuu hcr of the maids said to Situ :—“ "When your husband comes to 
see you, do not speak to him too soon, but let him entreat 
and flatter you for a long while before you open your mouth; 
and when you do speak you must say but little, for a hus¬ 
band soon becomes weary of a prattling wife.” But the 
other maids said :—“ This counsel is not good, and we ad¬ 
vise you to talk to your husband, and do your best to please 
him; for the lotos is never weary of giving honey to the bee, 
and yet the love between them is never diminished; and if 
by your wit you can defeat your husband, it will give us all 
a power over him, and make mirth for the morrow.” Situ 
blushed at these words, and the maids then brought her to 
Timidity of R;nna ; but she was fearful of approaching hor husband, like 

one who sees a radiant gem in the head of a serpent, but is 
fearful lest he should have a poisonous fang. Tho maids 
^Sd!na ranc,cs then said to her :—“ Wherefore this reluctance? No one 
will force you into tho presence of your husband, just as rio 
ono would force another to bathe in the water of the Ganges, 
but lie must do so of his own accord.” At. that moment a 
lion roared out in the jungle, and Si hi trembled as she heard 
the roaring; and the cunning m ds said to her ;— u The 
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soaring is that of a Rakshnsa, and you must now take refuge history or 

with him who conquered Tiiralca and the other Rukshasas, 
for no one save R&raa can protect you from this great peril.” 

Ho Sit a npproaoliod her husband, and sat blushing near him, 

and Rama said to her :— cc Why do you sit thus, O my be¬ 
loved ? Why do you not show your beautiful face to me, 

and turn upon me the light of your lustrous eyes ? But if 
you will not look mo in tlie face, at least gratify my pas¬ 
sionate heart with the nectar of your words : Yet why be 
fearful of me ? The lotos is never fearful of the bee.” And 
he took her by the hand, and Sitd trembled like one who 
shrinks from plunging in a tank on a winter morning. 

Meanwhile the bridal chamber was beautifully adorned Decorations of 
with flowers and garlands. On tho walls were wreaths of chami r. 
dowers shaped like trees, and deer, and birds of bright 
plumage, and cats, and snakes, and bees, and flags, and 
‘Runic gardens; and there also was the semblance of a pond, 
the water of which was formed of black crystals, and it was 
as it were filled with flowers, and on each of the four sides 
oi it were steps for going into the pond. In the middle of The bridal 
chamber was the bridal couch decorated with garlands, 
and the legs of it were of purest ivory, and tho bed was very 
soft, and it was whiter than the moon, or the sacred shell, or 
tlie whitest of white flowers. Lamps of gold were lighted, and 
golden pots were filled with water as clear as crystal, and 
w itb camphorated and perfumed water; and betel was pre¬ 
pared, and pots of sandal, with garlands round the necks of 
pots. And the entrance to tlie room was adorned with 
plantain trees, and with branches of the mango tree ar- 
3 ‘mged in pots, which were adorned with flowers. 

When the night had passed away and the sun was rising Description of 
the heavens, the maids went in and awoke the sleeping 
Pair, and they made much mirth at Sfta ; and after this the 
Honeymoon passed away in love and joy, and Lama was ever 
ta PPy in tho company of J.is wife. One day Rama and Sita- 

flown to play at dice, and Sitd said to Ruma :—“ I do aiC45 

n ot like to play for nothing.” Ho it was agreed between 
thorn that the one who lost tho game should give a good gift 
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to the Dwija, or twice bom. 3 And they sat down to play, 
and the board and the dice were made of ivory, and the balls 
were of gold. And Sita Avon the game, and Rama arose 
and gave her a kiss ; and Sita then said to her husband: 

“ What does this mean ? I defeated you, and then you come 
and kiss me.” Rama replied 1rf I duly paid the wager : 
I had to give a good gift to the Dwija, but Dwija signifies 
‘ teeth' as well as ‘ twice born/ and in bringing my lips 
to your teeth I gave a good gift to the Dwija.” Sita re¬ 
plied :— <c I shall not play such a game with you again, for 
you will ever be the winner; if you lose you will kiss me, 
and if I lose I shall have to kiss you.” 

One evening after this, the moon was at the full, and 
Rama and Sita went to the banks of a beautiful pond which 
was filled with lotos flowers, and llama began to compare her 
with the scenes before them. He said :—“ The lotos re¬ 
sembles your graceful form, the moss is like your hair, tho 
bees are like your eyes, the reflection of the moon upon the 
water is like your face, the stalks of the lotos are like your 
arms, and the buds of the lotos are like your bosom." Then 
they went down into the pond, and threw water at one 
another; and as their garments hung down from the water, 
Rama threw lotos flowers upon his wife's bosom. Presently 
Sita got out of her depth, and caught hold of Rama's neck, 
and he was so happy to have his wife's arms round his neck 
that he was in no hurry to bring her out of the deep water. 
Then they played at hide-and-seek amongst tho lotos 
flowers, and Rama went first to hide, and he kept only his 
face above the surface of the water; and when Sita went to 
search for him, she was doubtful whether she saw the face 
of her husband, or only a blue lotos; and she went ro smell 
the 1 lower, when their lips met, and Rama kissed her. Tfcfen 
Sffcd went and hid herself in like manner, and when Rama 
saw her, he kissed her many times, but she remained per¬ 
fectly still. At last they came out of the water, and each of 

9 The Br&hmans wen. known as the twice-born. Mma and Situ are here 
r<presented as playing to sec who should give a handsome present to tho Brah¬ 
mans. i 
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them drank a cup ofhoney; and tlio heart of Situ, was ex- history op 
hilarated like one who has drank wine . 10 Thus the heroic p^’Yv. 

Rama and the beautiful Slta lived in the highest felicity, - -- 

even as Vishnu lives with the beautiful Lakshmi. 

To review such a narrative as the foregoing from Review of to 
a European point of view is simply impossible. 

Even an attempt to describe a honeymoon is per- wide amvm, 

1 . *1 x between a 

flaps scarcely in accordance with modern taste; tor a 

whatever may have been the custom of a past moon- 

generation, modem manners seem to demand that a 

hride and bridegroom should retire from the view 

°f their relatives and friends after the performance 

°f the ceremony, and live in some degree of privacy 

until they have settled down to the calm routine of 

matrimonial life. Then, again, a European newly- 

biarried pair are supposed to have arrived at years 

°t discretion, and to follow pursuits corresponding 

a mature age. But the story of Rama's honey- R*m*an.isiu 
_ , f » . 1 

m °on is little more than a description of the sportive 
play of a boy-husband and girl-wife, under con¬ 
ditions altogether foreign to European experience. 

^he scene lies in the inner retreat of a Hindu 
palace. The complexion, age, dress, and manners 
°t the young couple are all opposed to European 
ideas. The bridegroom is a handsome boy of six- description of 

j . ° i • tt • . Btoa as n 

icon with a blue complexion. He is arrayed in 
coat of cloth of gold, and his trowsers are made of — 
dyed cotton or silk embroidered with flowers. He 
has a golden tiara on his head, earrings in iii.s ears, 
and necklaces of pearls or gems hanging down upon 
his bosom. The bride is a delicate young girl of JWript io „ of 
fourteen with a complexion the colour of gold, but Swe «f ", u * 


twn. 


10 111 tbc original. Sit R A-cril* .1 ns being roally intoxicated, and as utteriu* 
an amount or giboensh which cannot m reproduced in English. ° 
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-r oi' still very fair. She is ari’ayed in a light sliawl-like 
r.vBT iv. garment of a rose-red colour, embroidered with gold. 


Sports of the 
married Hindi* 
lovers. 


Her raven-black hair is wrought into platted locks 
on each temple, and drawn in graceful curves on 
either side from her forehead to her ears; whilst the 
jetty tresses are glistening with jewelled butterflies, 
and other gossamery ornaments. Her ears and nose 
are alike resplendent with jewels; her wrists and 
arms are adorned with bracelets; her slender ancles 
are circled round with golden rings; whilst little 
golden bolls twinkle upon her toes as she walks with 
naked feet over the carpeted floor. Such is the 
model of a Hindu bride, who has only just been 
carried from the bosom of her family to the house of 
her husband, or her husband’s father. In educa¬ 
tional matters she is perhajis more ignorant than 
a parish girl in England, but in rank and blood and 
manners she is a perfect Princess, a royal lady, as 
graceful and charming as a nymph in Indra’s heaven, 
but pure as the driven snow. Such then were the 
pretty bridal pair, whose presence was the delight 
of the whole household; a pair of youthful Hindu 
lovers, who played at dice for kisses, or sported in 
the pond at moonlight, or drank honey together, 
with all the innocence of married children, sur¬ 
rounded by all the luxury of a Hindu zenana, and 
without a single care in all the world. 11 


31 The picture of the married life of IUima and Sit& is presented in the 
Adh>; f ina Ithmhyana in a more Brahma meal form, as will be seen from the fol¬ 
lowing extract:— 

“ When Btoa had married SU&, and had conducted her to Ayodhyh, he built 
apartments for her adorned with gold and gems. So great was the quantity of 
jewels, tho reflection from them was far beyond that which could be produced by 
innumerable tapm ; the darkness of night was not kno.vn in her mansion. In 
tie. - ivpaidmente a l drone studded v ith gems was erected, on v, hicli llama ent- every 
leg i utly adomed. Situ stood at hi> ldt dd holding in her hands a fan emu* 
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mented with precious stones, with which she fanned him. The body of Rama re- HISTORY GP 
ambled the lotos; he wore on his shoulders a veil of yellow brocade ; earrings in INi'lA. 
the form of fish were pendent from his ears; a crown of pearls was on his head, Fabt 1V< __ 

and a string of rubies on his neck. His clothes sparkled with every species ot 
jewels, his countenance was luminous as a million suns and moons. 

“ He was one day sitting in this apartment eating the betel-leaf which he 
hud received from the hand of Sitff; he looked on Sith’s face and smiled ; oitu 
also looking towards Rama, smiled in the most affectionate manner. At tiiis 
time the Brahman sage Xhrada came into the apartment. The body of Xhrada 
resembled the purest crystal; the clothes he wore were as red as the rose. Ho 
played on the Yina, and ho was chaunting a hymn in which the name ot Rhma 
was frequently repeated, for his whole thoughts were bent on Rhma. Xhrada is 
acquainted with the present, the past, and the future. "When Rama 1 m- held him 
ho descended from his throne, and conducted him into his apartment. Rhma and 
Sith placing him on their throne, stood before him with joined hands; they wor¬ 
shipped him with pious affection, and walked round him three times. They 
washed his feet, they then threw the water on their ow r n heads, saying:—‘Thy 
condescension, Xhrada ! in exhibiting thyself before us, is unbounded ; it is not in 
°hr power to account for our good fortune.* These words of respect paid him by 
Rhma filled the heart of Xhrada with delight, and he praised Rhma as the 
Sovereign Lord and Deity, and identified Rhma and SUh with each of the deities 
b .v name. 1 What power,* he said, * have I to relate thy former history : All 
ibo women of the world uvo stamped with the image of Sith ; nil mankind with 
thine; thus the three worlds, which I have seen, are not in appcarauce diflerent 
frtmi Rhma and Sith/ .... 

“ In this manner did Xhrada rehearse the praises of Rhma, while fears of joy 
i"U from both hi* i yes. Then with joined hands lie again addressed him : 

(it Brahma, 0 Lord! has sent me to present sundry requests to thee; if it be thy 
pleasing I will mention them/ Rhma said:— ‘Speak/ Xhrada answered: 

4 % request is this : Thou, Rhma! hast assumed an incarnation of the flesh for the 
purpose of destroying Havana : Thou thyself dcelarest that thou wouldst perform 
fhis deed, and that thou wouldst descend into tho world to remove the burden from 
the face of the earth : Xow I understand that Mahhraj i Damratha proposes to 
r '^gn hia throne to thee : Whilst thou art engaged in the government ot the 
kingdom, thou wilt forget to destroy Rhvana, and this important event will run k* 
accomplished: Thou, Lord! hast voluntarily entered into this compact, that thou 
Wouldst appear on the earth, and that thou wouldst render light tho burden ot 
the world : Confirm tho engagement into which thou hast entered : 1 Uy piomi a s 
ey cr have from the utmost period of time been sacred; whatever thou hn>t dc- 
whatever thou bust designed, that has been carried into effect : Wo aro 
reduced to great di-iress: condescend to remove our sorrow m : ^e have tukou 
Refuge ut thy foot; comply, 0 Lord, with our petition, and afford us thy asdskueo 
without delay/ 

“Rama, on this add re i in X.bada, considered aUttte wiihin hinaelf, and 
thus spoke ; — ‘ Bu not troubled in thv ink. I, Xhrada ! if is my firm and una tcr¬ 
ab]*. intention <N carry into execution ihoi-o engugecu nla into which I have 
en red: Xr.vtr will I rdr.set m;. word: I^ • T m\ promise; I will fulfil it 

in due Uhvau.i shall obtain the full reward of such religious observances, 

charity, «n 1 good works, a* he -may have pcrfonv.id during former births ; and 
When the benefits ofb/s religious a« *• shall • aso I will destroy him/ ** 
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The marriage of Rama having been brought to 
a happy conclusion, there seemed to bo only one 
thing wanting to complete his earthly prosperity, 
and that was his elevation to the throne* It appears 
to have been an ancient custom in Asiatic monarch¬ 
ies, for the heir-apparent to be solemnly recognized 
as such in the lifetime of his father, by being 
formally installed in the regal dignity, and admitted 
to a share in the administration. The object of this 
custom appears to have been threefold. In the first 
place, it settled the succession, and prevented any 
civil war between rival claimants for the throne, 
which might arise at the death of the sovereign. 
Secondly, it furnished an aged or infirm rnler with 
a youthful coadjutor, who might relievo him of all 
tlie more active duties of Government, miliiarv as 
well as civil. Finally, it familiarized the young 
Prince with the administration of justice and other 
branches of government, and enabled, him on the 
death of his father to fulfil with efficiency all the 
duties of Asiatic sovereignty. Under such circum¬ 
stances an heir-apparent on attaining his majority 
would be solemnly installed as Raja; and henceforth 
lie would receive the title of Yuvaraja, or “ little 
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faja,” and would be presumed lo act in subordina¬ 
tion to bis father, who would still retain the title of 
Maharaja, or “ great Raja.” 

The installation of a Yuvaraja would naturally 
be regarded throughout the Raj as an important 
political event; as the accession of a young and 
promising Prince would be expected to result in 
such an infusion of new blood into the administra¬ 
tion as would materially affect the interests of both 
Chieftains and people. But in its social aspect 
such an event would not fail to excite a far deeper 
interest in the court and palace. In cases where 
the Maharaja was blessed with a single consort, the 
Domination of a Yuvaraja would be commonly 
attended with no difficulty, as the eldest son would 
naturally occupy the position : although exceptional 
cases might occasionally arise, as in the roval house 
of B1 idrata, in which the claim of a nephew seemed 
to override that of a son, and the rivalry ultimately 
led to a disastrous war. But in families where the 
Maharaja was married to more than one wife, the 
nomination of a Yuvaraja would frequently be a 
source of intrigues which would keep the inner 
apartments in a constant turmoil. The enmities 
and heart-burnings of the rival women would be 
kept alive by the ambition of the mothers for the 
elevation of their respective sons. The apparently 
just claim of the iirst wife to see her son appointed 
Yuvaraja might in the case of an aged and uxorious 
Maharaja be set aside by a younger and more 
favoured rival. Meanwhile, any extra attention 
which the Maharaja might pay to a favourite con ort 
Would he construed into an intention to elevate her 
son to the throne, and would thus arouse both the 
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The slave girls of every Rini would also espouse the 

t 1 h u r- r siavet'iris of cause their respective mistresses, and by their 
or the palace, sympathies and tale-bearings would inflame their 

wratH to the utmost; until at last the pent-up feel¬ 
ings of the affronted wives would burst into flames, 
and the peace of the Maharaja would be lost for 
over. 

Nor are these circumstances surprising when the 
conditions of zenana life are taken into consider¬ 
ation. Passions, such as pride, ambition, jealousy, 
aji(i'occupation. an( l malice —which in Europe are subdued by the 
moral influence of general society—become intensified 
in the confined atmosphere of the zenana, in which 
that influence is generally wanting. Here a number 
of ignorant and passionate women are herded in 
separate apartments, without any accomplishment 
or duty that would serve to occupy their mind, 
without any society beyond that of their slaves and 
parasites who are more illiterate and cunning than 
themselves, and with all their energies concentrated 
into one pursuit of so influencing the mind of the 
Mahdraja as to secure the welfare of their own sons 
a * the expense of the sons of his other wives. Under 
the such circumstances the feminine mind is left to brood 
at will over real or imagined wrongs, and the pros¬ 
pect of revenge, until sentiment, kindliness, and 
even humanity, are utterly crushed in the female 
bosom, and the woman grows into a cruel and re¬ 
lentless tigress. Moreover, the question of the suc¬ 
cession, which under any circumstances would 
excite the antagonism of rival claimants, becomes 
of paramount importance on other grounds. The 
question is not merely whose son shall succeed to 
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__ .arone, hut which wife shall rule the royal 
household; for the mother of the Yuvaraja would 
naturally secui’e that position, whatever might be 
the claims of the eldest R&nf; and it can easily 
he imagined that the mortification of an elder wife 
in finding herself subordinate to a younger and more 
successful rival would prove a fertile source of pro- 
.tracted misery, and perhaps would entail the most 
poignant anguish which a woman could be called 
upon to bear. The mortification of the son would 
add to the affliction of the mother. She would see 
him become the obsequious servant of the son of a 
hated rival, whilst she herself would be compelled to 
submit during the remainder of her life to the airs 
and caprices of a detested woman, through whom 
her son had lost his birthright, and she herself had 
been deprived of the affection of her lord. 

-The tradition of the appointment of Rama to be 
Yuvaraja furnishes a graphic illustration of the inner 
ife in the zenana of a Hindu Raja, under circum¬ 
stances similar to those which have been indicated. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that the object 
of the author ot the R dimly ana was not so much to 
exhibit the traditionary life of Rdma in all the truth¬ 
fulness ot authentic detail, as to represent Rama him- 
selr as a Hindu model of goodness, who was equally 
beloved by all, by the people as well as by the 
Ministers and Chieftains, and even by all the wives 
nnd all the sons of the Maharaja. Glimpses however 
of the ancient and authentic tradition are sufficiently 
manifest throughout the whole narrative; audit is 
by no means difficult to perceive that the real state 
o{ affairs m the court of the Maharaja was somewhat 
of the following character. The two claimants for 
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, 0F tIie di gnity of Yuvaraja in Ayodhya appear to have 
j'aex iv. been Rama the son of Kausalyd, and Bharata the 
Opposition of son of Kaikeyi. The mother of Rama was the first 
aharntn. wife ot the Maharaja, and consequently would have 
^j^r- the olaim. The mother of Bharata, however, 
was the youngest wife of the Maharaja, and by 
means of her youth and beauty she appears to have 
exercised a considerable influence over the uxorious. 
Maharaja. 'The two remaining sons, Lakshmana 
and Satrughna, appear to have had no prospect 
whatever of succeeding ; and although born of one 
mother, they appear to have taken different sides; 
Lakshmana being the particular friend of Rama, 
whilst Satrughna was the particular friend and fol¬ 
lower of Bharata. This point, however, is not 
clearly stated in the Rdraayana, as, according to the 
Brahmanical author, both the young Princes, and 
even Bharata himself, fully recognized on all occa¬ 
sions the superior claims of Rama. 

I'roprros.i of W'- The progress of the intrigues in the palace at 

i itrigue- A ° # ® A 

Ayodhya may be inferred in like manner, although 
the particulars are rather obscurely related in the 
onjvRdnniyana. The young and beautiful Kaikeyi, proud 
h° r influence over the Maharaja, had probably 
determined from a very early period that her on 
Bharata should succeed to the Raj. On the other 
hand, the first wife, Kausalyd, had been 'nervously 
jealous lest her more favoured rival should tempt the 
Maharaja to commit an injustice by setting aside 
v-y'Xih, Rama and appointing Bharata. \s for the Maha¬ 
raja he seems to have been disinclined to admit 
either of his sons to a share in the administration ; 
and at length only yielded when he found that his 
Chieftains and people were determined to press the 
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measure. Having seen, however, the necessity for nistoEvoF 

Part IV. 


appointing a Yuvarajo, lie seems to have preferred 
Rama; probably considering him to be the rightful presence for 
heir as the son of the first wife. With this view ho Bharat a sent to 
appears to have sent away Bharata and Satrughna UteJaipind 
to the distant city of Girivraja, which belonged to 
the father of Kaikeyi, in order that their presence 
might occasion no interruption to the installation of 


Ra 


araa. 


With these explanations the narrative of the Tradition a* 

A . 1 related in the 

appointment of Rima to ho Y uvaraja may now be Ranwyam 
related as follows:— 


Now Rama was the son of Kausalya, and his brother visitor Yt.<i- 

. .1 , nftjit, broth.- r of 

Bharata was the son of Kaikeyi. And it came to pass that Kaikey^a’ni 
Yudhajit, the brother of Kaikeyi, came to Ayodhya to \ 
his sister \ and tlie Maharaja received him kindly and en¬ 
tertained him well. And when Yudlinjit prepared to re- 
turn to his father's city, the Maharaja determined that liis u y 

s °n Bharata should accompany him ; and ho sent for Bharata vudiinjit. 
ami desired him to take leave of his mother Kaikeyi, and to 
prepare to go with his brother Satrughna to the city oi 
Uaja Aswapati, the father of his mother Kaikeyi. And Joy of KiuU*vi 
Kaikeyi rejoiced exceedingly when she heard that her son 
Bharata was going with her brother to the house of her 
father. And the Maharaja said to Bharata :— {< Go, my Commands 

gentle one, to the house of your grandfather, accompanied 
i , jo Bharata. 

by your brother Satrughna, and revere your grandfather as 

a deity : Serve the Brahmans with the utmost assiduity, 
and ask counsel of them, for they are the gods ot the earth : 

Constantly travel on horse-back, in a chariot, or on an ele¬ 
phant, and make yourself master of singing, and playing, 
and painting, ami dancing, and never sit for a moment in 
idleness: Never speak a harsh word to any body, for one 
harsh word will spoil all your good qualities; and ever send 
messengers to me, as my heart will rejoice greatly to hear 
of your welfare.” 
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So Bharata took leave of his father and brethren, and 
then bowed to his mother Kaikeyi, and the other wives of 
■ his father, and departed with his uncle and his brother Sa- 
trughna; and after travelling many days, and passing many 
delightful forests, rivers and mountains, he approached the 
pleasant city of Girivraja, and the palace of his grandfather 
Aswapati. Bharata then sent on a trusty messenger to an¬ 
nounce his arrival to his royal grandfather; and the Baja, 
hearing the words of the messenger, was greatly pleased, 
and caused the highly honoured Bharata to be introduced 
iiif o the city. Then the people of the city watered their 
streets, and decorated them with garlands of wild flowers, 
and flags placed on high, and perfumed them with sweet- 
smelling drugs ; and all the people went out with a number 
of beautiful dancing girls dressed in gay attire, and wel¬ 
comed Bharata to the city amidst the sound of trumpets; 
and all the heralds and eulogists walked before Bharata and 
proclaimed the greatness of his name and lineage : In this 

manner Bharata slowly arrived at the palace of liis graud- 
Hi her, and (hero beheld the aged Raja, and did him obeis- 


■nce, and inquired after his welfare* IIo then entered tho 
inner apartments, and bowed to tho ladies of tho royal 
household. After this Bharata dwelt in the greatest felicity 
in tllG P aJace °f his grandfather, who appointed instructors 
for him; and Bharata attended upon his instructors with all 
diligence; and he studied the Vedas, and the Vcdangas, and 
the Sastras, and perfected himself in all the sciences and 
niiru;da? f the mechanical arts. And he acquired a perfect knowledge 
oi the whole science of archery, and was deeply versed in 
the duties of royalty, and very skilful in the management of 
elephants and chariots, and eminent in writing and composi- 
tion, and accomplished in leaping and vaulting, and perfect 
in the knowledge of tho stars. Then Bharata sent a mes¬ 
senger to his father Dasarutha to acquaint him with all ho 


had done; and the Maharaja and the Ranis rejoiced greatly 
at the pleasing tidings brought by the messenger, and sent 
him back with proper presents to his sons Bharata and 
Satrughna. 
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d it came to pass that the Chieftains and people of 
Ayodhya began to consider which of the Princes should be 
appointed Yuvaraja, to assist the aged Maharaja in the ad¬ 
ministration of the Raj, and on his death to succeed him on 
the throne. 

Now Maharaja Dasaratha loved all his four sons, but he 
had the greatest regard for Rama; for Rama was a mine of 
excellence, eminent in wisdom and religion, learned, gener¬ 
ous, of quick perception, pleasing in speech, heroic, but not 
elated with his own great valour, of incomparable address, 
reverencing the aged, devotedly attached to those who were 
devoted to him, the delight of all the people of the Raj, 
honouring the Brahmans, compassionate to all who were in 
distress, and with all his passions under perfect control. 
And the thought came into the mind of the Maharaja that 
bo would appoint his son Rama to be Yuvaraja, and his 
ll < social^ in tho government of tho Raj. And all the Minis¬ 
ters and Counsellors/and all tho people of the Raj, con- 
• n h« i| togrther how they should entreat tho Maharaja to 
appoint Kama to be Yuvaraja. And the Ministers and 
Coiinsolh.ira wont to tho palace, and said:—“0 Maharaja, 

1,1 . lm tu llu Of your people! You are tho Rnja of 

hajar.; you aro the greatest amongst men: At the sacrifice 
ot your happiness you have governed us for nine thousand 
)<. uus, and under your rule every one lias been happy, and 
no one has evor dreamed even of any misery or misfortune: 
Now it is the wish of all, that R;1ma should be placed 
upon i lie throne and entrusted with the government of the 
Raj, that you may retire from tho duties of sovereignty, 
and spend the remainder of your years in sacrifice and 
religious ceremony, and so secure heaven in your next life.” 
And the Maharaja was glad at heart to hear those words, 
bnt he feigned anger, and replied in severe terms, as 
follows :—“ Wliat faults have you discovered in mo? Why 
1 you «i h my mm to bo Rnja whilst I am alive? lla\a ] 
ever deprived any one of hi righ is, that you now desire me 

1 This is one of those palpable exaggerations as regards numbers which so 
frequently deface Brahmunieal literature. 
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to retire? ” Then the Ministers and Chieftains said that they 
meant no evil to him, but that they all loved Rama. So the 
Maharaja called together a great* Council of all his Ministers 
and Counsellors, and all the Chieftains of the Raj, to discuss 
the installation of Rama; and all the officers of the army, 
and all the people of the city of Ayodhyn and the country of 
Kosala wore in like manner gathered together . 2 

Now when the Ministers, and Counsellors, and all tho 
Chieftains were assembled in the Council hall, the Maharaja 
addressed them in a grave and majestic voice, as follows : — 
“ This day I consider myself to be the happiest of all men, 
and I am assured that I cannot reward you sufficiently for 
the great joy you have given to me by your proposal : I 
myself have been for a long while desirous of placing Rama 
upon the throne; but I would not discover my wish until I 
knew what were your thoughts upon the measure : Now 
th: t you have expressed your wishes, let there be no further 
delay in the matter: It is well known to all of you that this 
excellent Raj was nourished by my royal ancestors as a 
father nourishes his sons ; and I have persevered in the 
path trodden by my ancestors, and have constantly and 
vigilantly preserved my subjects^ the utmost of my power : 
But this frame of mine has become old under the shadow of 
the royal umbrella, and I am worn out with the weight of 
the dutie of sovereignty, and T desire rest: My excellent 
son Rama I wish to appoint Yuvaraja; to him I commit the 
government of the Raj; do you accept him for your Raja, 
or make known some other measure which will prove better 
for the common, weal.” 

then all the Chieftains there assembled rejoiced as the 
peacocks rejoice at the coming of rain, and a pleasing sound 
like the rushing of chariots ran through the whole assem¬ 
bly. Having heard the desire of the Maharaja, the Chief¬ 
tains replied to him as follows: — “ 0 Maharaja, you are 
many thousand years old, we pray you to appoint Rama to 

- Tho proceedings in connection with the installation of Rfema mm to indi- 

c mi afb,ltlon 10 Constitutional forms. But this point will be noticed hereafter 
x viewing the narrative. 
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5e your associate in the Raj ; wc desire that the mighty 
Rama, riding on an elephant, may ho overshadowed with 
the royal umbrella.” The Maharaja, hearing these words, 
was gratified in mind; hut still being anxious to know more, 
lie inquired of the Council as follows :—“ 0 Chieftains, you 
desire that Kama should hccomo Yuvarnja; hut tell me, I 
pray you, why do you desire to seo my son associated with 
me while I govern the Raj in righteousness ?” The Chief¬ 
tains replied to the Maharaja in these Words :—“0 Mah&raja, 
in every divine quality your son Rama is equal to Indra: 
Ho transcends in excellence the whole race of Ikshwaku: 
In wisdom he is equal to the holy Yribaspati, the preceptor 
ol tlio gods : His glory and renown are continually increas¬ 
ing, for he reveres the aged, the learned, and the Brahmans : 
In war he is irresistible, whether against gods, or demons, 
or men ; tor ho is skilful in the use of all weapons, whether 
human or divine: When he goes out against foreign ene¬ 
mies, accompanied by his brother Lakshmana, he always 
conquers their cities; and when ho returns from the battle, 
whether ho bo seated on an elephant or in a chariot, he ever 
inquires after the welfare of the citizens, like a father 
inquiring after the welfare of his children, saying:— r Isit 
well with your sons, and your fathers, and your wives, and 
your servants ? J Thus, O Raja of Rajas, does Rama ever 
addicts us: He is afflicted at our disfere ^cs, and ho rejoices 
m our joys : He is ever truthful, ever attentive to the aged, 
a famous archer, never speaking without a benign smile, and 
n(\oi inclining to the lovo of women. Hois never angry 
without a just cause, and never bestows a favour on one 
who i,-> unworthy : Tie upholds the law by protecting the 
innocent and destroying the criminal: All the people of the 
ut J a ml country pray for the health and strength and long 
life of the magnanimous Rama, whether they be servants or 
bearers of burdens, citizens or ryots, young or old : Wo 
therefore- supplicate you, O Maharaja, that you will install 
your excellent son Rama as your coadjutor in the ml mini s- 
traf on of the Raj.” 

The aged Maharaja then said to all his people :_“ J ., Tn 
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I'irr is his two 
priests to 
prepare for 
Inina’s in¬ 
stallation. 


General 

acclamation*. 


y of transported yy i lIl delight: lb is your desire tTini my eldest 


and beloved son Kama should be my associate in the Raj. 
Then turning to his illustrious preceptors, Yasishtha and 
Yamadeva, he said to them in the presence of all the people : 
— “ This delightful month Chitra, in which the forests are 
adorned with flowers, is sacred and auspicious; prepare then 
till things for the installation of Rama as Yuvaraja.” At tlio 
words of the Maharaja a mighty shout arose among the 
people, and when the sound had somewhat ceased, the 
Maharaja said to Yasishtha : —“ 0 chief of sages, it is proper 
for you to say what should be the ceremonies performed at 
the installation of Rama/’ Yasishtha then said to the serv¬ 
ants of the Maharaja :—“ Prepare the gold and the jewels, 


for the core’ 
inony 


Yostabtha, n' 
the request of 
the \Iah4mja, 

wia • -H <s,. ry tip * purifying bath of the gods, the incense, the garlands of 
white flowers, the parched grain, the honey, the clarified 
butter, the insignia of royalty, and all things necessary for 
the installation of the Yuvaraja, and place them in the house 
set apart for the sacred fire of the Maharaja: Provide also 
abundance of food, dressed and seasoned, together with curds 
and milk sufficient for the wants of a hundred thousand 
Brdhmans, and fill golden pots with water from the sacred 
To-morrow at sunrise the Brahmans must strew 
the rice upon the earth, and invoke the blessing of the gods 
upon the installation of Rama. Therefore let the Brahmans 
bo invited to attend, and the throne be prepared, and the 
banners be elevated on high, and the chief roads be well 
watered; and let musicians, and beautiful damsels gaily 
adorned, fill the inner court of the royal palace ; and let rice 
and other food, with fee for the Brahmans, and garlands of 
flowers, bo placed on all the temples, and beneath all the 
snored trees; and let heroic warriors, armed with long 
k wonts and clothed in cleanrainumfc> outer the firrt court of 
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fbad for th 
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Then the .Mai-amja said, to his chosen Poun -dlor Mnmrm- 
tra:— “ thing hither the accomplished Rama !And Su- 
mantra brought Rama in a chariot to the royal palace ; ami 
tin domed with jewels, and with gratified heart, 

v *ar fitting in his palace us conspicuous amongst Iris Chief- 
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tains us Indra among the Maruts, when lie beheld his god- history op 
like son approaching. Presently Rama descended from his g 

chariot, and with joined hands followed Sumantra, and-— 

? Rama arrives at 


entered the palace, which was as resplendent as the summit palace, 
ol the Kailasa mountain, and went into the presence of his 


father, and bowed at his feet. The Maharaja then took his Received 
son llama by his two hands, and drew him towards liim, aud oie'niiiL uja. 


clasped him in his arms, and commanded a throne to be set 
before him, lofty, brilliant, and adorned with gold and gems. 
1 hen the Maharaja, seeing his son standing before him 
adorned with jewels, like his own image reflected in a mir¬ 


ror, was the happiest of fathers; and he said to llama — speech of tiu 
“ All m /An AiTf/i ai , ,1 i , Maharaja to 


"AH men owe three great debts; the first to the gods, the m 5£" 
second to the Rishis, and the third to their ancestors; the 
tiist I hare paid by sacrifices and ceremonies, the second by 
learning the Vedas and the Sastras, and your birth has freed 
me from the third: I have now one wish remaining; listen 
t o mi \\ oi ds and promise that you will gratify me: You were raft" ^ Rjh:i 
born ol my first wife, and you arc the eldest of my four sons ; Yuvwaja? 
and all my subjects and Chieftains and Counsellors arc 
desirous of seeing you upon the throne : I wish you there¬ 
fore to comply with their request: Do not hesitate to do so 
on account of my being alive, for it has always been the rule 
of my race that when a Maharaja grows old, he should give 
the Raj to his eldest son and retire to the forest: So I wish 
jou to itiqu iu my stead, and relievo mo from all my cares. 


^ v 141 * J V*lii V, O y 

11ia 3 l otirc to a boly place and worship A islinu: Three His own .ip.net 
- it*,. A thrputomd l>v 


planets are placed in malignant aspect to my star, namely, thi!«£2afr!i w * 
8urya, Mungul, and Rafop; and tho astrologers say that 
such aspects generally portend the death of a Raja, and will 
c ' l ' l! ‘i ,ll v subject him to dreadful misfortunes: Rut to-mor- »i»« 


ruw '* auspicious, for the moon passes into the favourabh li, 

1 install von as '' 


mnnsion of J’usliyu; therefore to-morrow I wil 
^ nvnrnjn : IV ho night with y< or wife Sif t, slopping < n 
a couch of ku.su grass with a stoue for your pillar; and let RAmuttinvu-a 
your friends surround you on all sides, and remain s< 

i. 1 * l 1 rill l n V . . ^ __ 


ml watch with you: The absence of Bharat; 
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brother, but still tbo mind of man is inconstant ; therefore 
keep watch until the morrow.” 

Rama having received the instructions of the Maharaja, 
bowed his head, and went his way to the apartments of his 
mother Kausalya; and there he beheld his devout mother* 
attired in silk, and supplicating the gods in silence, for the 
prosperity of her son; and Sumitra, the youngest of the 
. * : nis, and Sita, and Lalcshmana were attending on Kausal¬ 
ya, as she sat with her eyes fixed in mental supplication to 
the gods, and contemplated the great Vishnu. Rama ap¬ 
proached her, and bowed with joy at her feet, and said :— 

“ 0 mother, I am chosen by the Maharaja to govern the sub¬ 
jects of the Raj : To-morrow my installation will take place 
by the command of my father.” Now Kausalyd had been 
long desirous that her son should obtain tlie Raj, and she 
replied to Rama with tears of happiness, saying :— u O my 
beloved son Rama, may your life be long, and all your op¬ 
pressors be destroyed : Favoured by Lakshmi, who is the 
goddess of all prosperity, all the kinsfolk of myself and 
Sumitra will be filled with joy : 0 my dear son, surely you 
were born under an auspicious star, seeing that your father 
Dasaratha has been moved by your excellent qualities : My 
devotion to Vishnu lias been effectual, since the good genius 
of the Raj of Ikshwaku 3 will condescend to reside w ith you.” 
Having been thus addressed by his mother, Rama turned to 
1 is brother Lakshmana with a smile and said :—“ 0 Laksh¬ 
in ana, share the Raj with me: Let my good fortune attend 
you as my second self: Enjoy, O son of Sumitra, the 
pleasures that spring from royalty, for I desire life and a R;ij 
for your sake.” Rama then bowed to the feet of both his 
mothers, and gave directions to Sita, and went his way to 
his own house. 

Meanwhile the Maharaja called his priest Vasishtjia, and 
u said to him :— <c Go now and cause Rama to fast this day ac¬ 
cording to the ordinan: The divine Vasishtha, profound 

3 Ikblnvuku w.-m a celebrated ancestor of lb Rajas of Kosal.t, uml in all pm 
1 'ability WiW the founder of the royal line; nil h';s predecefie,' »rs being of a mythical 
ebtiv,iet4*r, con in* ingot Bibliis, who were either the AHeeMors or the descendants 
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in: the knowledge of tlie Vedas, replied “ Even so.” And 
\ asisktlia mounted his chariot, and quickly arrived at the 
house of llama, which was as resplendent as a bright cloud • 
and he entered the third court, and llama hastened to him, 
and assisted him to dismount from his chariot. Then the 
venerable Brahman blessed llama, and said: —“O llama, 
your father is gracious to you : This day you must last with 
8itii, and on the morrow the Maharaja will install you as his 
associate in the Raj.” Then Rama respectfully bowed his 
head, and said :—“ It is an auspicious and sacred day.” And 
Hama worshipped the sago, and presented him with ten 
thousand cows; and Vasishtha, having laid his injunctions 
upon lnm, took his leave. 4 Then Rama bathed himself, and 
v ' U ^ 1 devout mind he approached Vishnu with his beloved 
wife, and placing on his head the vessel containing the puri¬ 
fying liquids," he offered clarified butter to the gods, and 
gave it to the fire according to the ordinance. Ho then 
meditated on the god Vislinn, and with his passions under 


in vL4t t0 Rama “ differently related 

U;uua >’ aua for thc of laying more stress upon tko divine 

uiaincter oi Rtma. The j.assago is as follows: — 

“ y; ,si l tha tbcn rvoovcdeJ to wait on llama. The latter went to meet him, 
nnd conducted him into his apartment, where lie placed the 
vn h l.rS’id 3 w,t ’ 1 bro ”- !rhi water t0 '™ sh his fcet, which he poured „„ ] is 
b. n able' to sotl ■ " " ** fc “ a, I have 

ov, I sprinkles 0 ,,«tiis head the water with which thou 1, ,,t 1 atheil 
u.d i, f \ 6 slm11 bu it: aw art the Lord of Ml, 

Wu £T. 'V th , ".!T Cr of -Hi the gods, has. .umed tho 

tek , ’ the evildoers, Havana and hi iniquitoua follower*: I hare 

"'"r . ■***«!*»*» 
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pnesihood, having learned from Prtdmia that uou Moulds 
dfSiciitianU of the Sun.* . 

! t ,,iu -’ t,l ° f dchv affection, has thrown ihe veil of dolusi 
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tMLhf. of thy ul no( h, cm ?. the veil over me, that mv 
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strict control, and his speech restrained, he lay in the temple 
of Vishnu., on a bed of well-spread kusa grass by the side of 
tho fortunate Sxta, keeping watch the whole night. 

All this time the house of Rama was enlivened with joy¬ 
ful faces, us a lake abounding in water-lilies is enlivened by 
the inebriated bees; and as V asishtba loft tho house and 
made his way to the royal palace, the high road of the city 
of Ayodhyawas crowded with ajoyful multitude, which moved 
to and fro like the waves of the sea, whilst their noise was 
like that of the roaring of a tempest. Throughout the night 
the whole city was illuminated by clusters of lamps, and 
every road and pathway was cleansed from impurity, and 
every house was filled with men, women, and children, all 
longing for the installation of Rama, and anxiously watching 
for the rising of the sun. At the first dawning of the morn- 
ing all the citizens of Ayodhya began to adorn the city. 
They watered the streets with fragrant waters, and strewed 
the road - with flowers ; and they sot up glittering banners 
upon the bright temples of the gods, and at the corners of 
the streets, and on tho sacred trees, and on the tops of 
stately houses, and at tho bazaars and shops, and at tho 
courts of justice and hall of assembly. And the multitudes, 
young and old, were exhilarated by companies of beautiful 
dancing-girls, and by singers and musicians; and every¬ 
where the people conversed together respecting the instal¬ 
lation of Rama; and even the children, as they played to¬ 
gether in the court-yards or under the porticoes, wereevor 
saying tho one to the otherThis day Rama is to ho 
anointed Raja.” Meanwhile the glad tidings of Rama’s in- 
stallatiou had been carried far away from the city into the 
country of Kosala; and tho ryots and the husbandmen and 
the herdsmen were all cage” to witness the ceremony, and 
they flocked into Ayodhya from all quarters, so that the 
sound of tho multitude was like that of the rushing of tho 
flood-tide rolling in from the sea at the waxing and waning 
of the moon. 
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nccted wiili the appointment of Rdma’to bo Yuva- history ov 
raja, a few of the details have been slightly Brah- paut iv. 
manized. Thus Vasishtha, the priest, is introduced Brahmauical 

_ p • • , i i introduction of 

for the unnecessary purpose ot giving to lunna al- vv-siir^a 
most the same commands as those which had been tion - 
previously given to him by the Maharaja; and for 
the significant object of representing him as receiv¬ 
ing from the young Prince the reverence and worship 
which the author of the Rum ay ana considered to be 
due to so celebrated a Brahman. Again, consider- Dubious stress 
able stress is laid upon the worship of Yishnu both of 
by Paine and his mother ; although Rdma is himself 
said to be an incarnation of Yislniu. Moreover, the 
feigned anger of the Malidraja on hearing the pro¬ 
position that he should retire from the Raj, and that 
Rama should be appointed in his room, was, in all pro¬ 
bability a sincere expression of displeasure. But in Remaininer 
other respects the essential details maybe regarded 
as a relic of the original tradition. The object of Fours os regards 

, . , , . , . Bharata 

trie Maharaja, m sending Bharata to the city ot Jus 
maternal grandfather, is sufficiently manifest; and 
it will be noticed that the Malidraja expressly desired 
Rdma to keep watch during the night which inter¬ 
vened between the great Council and the day of in¬ 
stallation ; apparently lest Bharata should return 
during the interval, and create a disturbance for the 
purpose of enforcing his claim to the succession. 

But perhaps the most interesting circumstances pcmwmfo 
in the narrative are those connected with the popu- it'.'iViVi - 

i , • m 11* 'iv move* 

lar movement in favour of Rama s installation. I lore j;^^!^ vour 


a democratic element in the 
isms is distinctly di cerniblo 
tion of Ministers, Chieftains, 
tlio Maharaja to 


ancient Hindu despot- 
First of ell a deputa- 
and people wait 


The deputation 
which waintl 

upon month-Hah. 
express tlie popular will, that he r ' m 
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General 
assembly, or 
great Council, 
convened in 
consequence. 


history or should retire from the active administration of the 
Raj, and that Rama should bo entrusted with the reins 
of power. Upon this intimation the Maharaja sum¬ 
mons a great Council or Parliament at which ho ex¬ 
presses his intention of appointing Rama to he Yu- 
Vf.pniirinterest varaja. This popular demonstration in favour of 
converted"ii>to ii Rama seems to indicate a direct interest on the part 

personal nllec- 1 

ti."i for R. ma. 0 f the people in public affairs; although the Brah- 
manical author for liis own purposes has converted it 
into a demonstration of personal affection for the 
youthful hero. That the popular regard for Rama 
was not so strong as Valmfki would seem to intimate 
will be proved in the sequel, in which it will he seen 
that the same assembly displayed considerable apa¬ 
thy as regards the rival claims of Rama and Bharat a, 
and were only bent upon a prompt settlement of the 
question as regards the succession. It should also ho 
remarked, that there is at least one passage in the 
sequel which would intimate that there was a far 
greater difference in the ages of the four sons of 
Dasaratha than is indicated in the mythical account 
of their birth and origin. 6 

O 


6 See especially a passage in chapter viii., in which Kausalyk requests Ra.ua 
to take care of Lakshinaua, because the latter is a mere boy. 
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CHAPTER YII. 

INTRIGUES OF KAIKEYI. 

1 ue story of Rama’s appointment to be Yuva- history op 

uiju, and the description of tlio imposing prepara- ru^n' 

tions for the ceremony of installation, would seem to 7 ~~ r , ' 

indicate that the young Prince had arrived at the by b' u,u Uoi,J "' i 

nemo of human felicity. His infancy and boyhood 

had passed away without a cloud. He was happily 

married to the most beautiful and loving of wives. 

Another day, another sunrise, would see him instal- 

led \ uyaraja ot Kosala. It was on the very eve of conception .. 

tins brilliant success, that the ancient and mysteii- 

ous conception of an avenging Nemesis, of the envy 

of the gods at the prosperity of a mortal, would seem 

to have found an expression in the Hindu tradition. 1 

lhe city was one blaze of joy and exultation. 

mougliout the night every street was illuminated Bi-niiam nr , 

^'iih endless clusters of lamps, whilst the vast multi- inxliUlatirwVi! 

tilde of citizens were unable to close their eves for 
+1: ’ • - • - " 


thinking ot the approaching installation, and were foil! 

- —■ ■ - - . ___ rise 


r Ti • 1 ' 11 1 

lollowmg .sun 


1 l MC ronctptiou of the av aging Nemesis dot* net lit ndly lind expi-ossum j n 
jic lUtmhyana in ite ]ir».*ent iWiu. Indued the volitions idea involved is rather 
the gods were angry at an event which was calculated to interfere w’tk tho 
-’dll'r' nt -f the mythl. il purple lor which Vishnu i , uaaw incarnate oh h : uua 
»-nnoly, Pa destru. ti-.M of the driiion Rnv am. ,>•<• « xtr.n.: the Adhyfetma 

Ihiinftyunn in the r xt chapter.) But it is impossible to avoid tho suspicion thai 
ia tho origin .1 truth ion the •• ld -i ndv >itv which fiuccet .hd to so much 
l*eiity whs invested with a moral immmng sunUar to that indi- a ted 
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Bharata will 
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to Itduia. 


history of gave some ornaments to lier nurse, and said :— u 0 Man- 
thara, the information you have given is pleasing to me: 
There is no distinction between Rama and Bharata, and 
therefore it pleases me that the Maharaja should install his 
eldest son as his coadjutor in the Raj : Lot us go to the 
house of my eldest sister Kausalyd, and congratulate her on 
the installation of her son Kama.” 

Then Manthard, full of envy, and mad with disappoint¬ 
ment, threw aside the ornaments given to her by Kaikeyi, 
and cried out :—■“ O woman, there is no one so foolish as 
you are in all the world : It would have been better for you 
to have been slain by the bite of a serpent, or the fall of a 
thunderbolt: Kausalya is very fortunate, for her sou is to 
get the Raj, and you will be her slave, and your sou will be 
the slave of her son, and the wife of your son Bharata will 
be the slave of her son Rama : What can be more unfortu¬ 
nate for you than this ? And yet you consider it to be a 
cause for rejoicing.” 

Kiui«\vi -liiflUs Kaikeyi replied:— u Why do you cherish so much 
n;m.biu«Uw\ hatred against Rama, who is my beloved son, ever virtuous 
to tiio Raj. and truthful, and who has the best claim to the Raj : He is 
the son of the eldest Rani, he is the eldest of the sons of 
the Maharaja, and he is in every way fitted to have the Raj : 
He treats me with the same respect as he treats his own 
mother Kausalya, and when he gets the Raj he will treat 
Bharata as his own son : Rama is the eldest and Bharata the 
youngest of the four brethren; and there is no harm in 
Bharata becoming the dependent and servant of llama: 
Bharata could only get the Raj with the consent of Rama : 
Why then do you pain my heart: by speaking against such a 
happy event ? ” 

At these words of Kaikeyi, the nurse Mantkard became 
thunderstruck, as if the heavens had fallen upon her head ; 
and she began to verify the old proverb, that as a lame m i 
and a blind man have each a hundred faults, so there is no 
limit to the faults of a humpback. She breathed hard, and 
in atone hall of anger and half of supplication, she spoke 
tiers to her mistress Kaikeyi :— ct O Rdm, have you fallen 
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^uto sncli a misery that you can rejoice at that for which you 
ought to mourn ? Rdma fears Bharata, because the Raj is 
Bio common property of all the four brethren; and 
Bharata, and his loving brother Satrughna, are sent to 
the city of your father, whilst Rama remains here to be 
installed in the Raj; for Lakshmana is attached to Rama, 
ev er> as Satrughna is attached to Bharata: Kausalyii is 
indeed, the beloved wife, and to-morrow her son will be in¬ 
stalled when the moon enters Pushy a : What good then can 
attend you when your son Bharata loses the Raj ? Like a 
*lave you must henceforth stand with clasped hands before 
Kausalya, and you will be her servant, whilst your son 
Bharata will become the servant of Rama: All the women 
in the house of Rama will be filled with joy, and all the 
Ay omen in the house of Bharata will bqjiiled with sorrow: 
hunia and his posterity will become Maharajas, whilst 
Bharata will be driven from his father's house; but had 
Bharata remained in the city of Ayodhya up to this day, no 
°ue but ho could have been installed Yuvaraja: How will 
>°ur son, deprived of wealth, livo in subjection to his 
brother Rama ? It becomes you to save Bharata, who is 
uhout to be supplanted by Rama, as tho leader of a herd of 
^’ihi elephants is driven off by a fierce and roaring lion: 
^ hen Rama becomes Raja ho will certainly send Bharata 
uito exile and secure the Raj for his own sons: Do yon, 
therefore, procure the Raj for your own son Bharata, and 
Persuade the Maharaja to send Rama iuto the jungle : You 
ar o a woman of an extraordinary character; for any other 

oman would rather die than behold the prosperity of a co- 
Tvife” 
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1 hen Kaikeyi arose from her couch in great alarm, and k . k- i 
^did;—“How can I persuade the Maharaja to install my ^ 
°' Ml son Bharata in tho Raj, and send Rama into 
txilf-i?” Manthara. intent on evil, replied as follows:— 
u Kaikeyi, hear from me how you may obtain the Raj for Manthnr.i 
Bharata : Do you not remember that when Dasaratlui went tiu-'lv' 

' 0 tlie south to join the gods in the war against tho demons, l»y 
^’as grievously w ounded in the battle, and was carried * ^ 
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eagerly watching for the rising of the sun. At last 
the white-robecl dawn appeared in the sky, and im¬ 
mediately the people began to decorate the city. 
They watered the streets, they strewed the roads 
with flowers, and they set up gay banners in all 
directions. Meanwhile, fresh crowds of country peo¬ 
ple wore pouring into Ayodhyd: and all the minis¬ 
ters of public rejoicing,—the singers, the musicians, 
and the dancing-girls,—were delighting the hearts 
of young and old with music, and song, and exhila¬ 



rating dances. Even the little children wore not 
forgotten by the Hindu bard, who pictures them 
sporting together in the court-yards, and under the 
porticoes, and saying to one another in the midst of 
their play — u This day Rama is to bo anointed 
Raja.” 

Pair.ful pcone Meantime, however, from the evening of the pre- 

* nuclei during i. -• . »i ,1 •• p .i 

tamo coding day until the rising ot the sun on the morn- 

iiitornn ill the ° * * ° 

mg of the installation, a terrible scene had been 
enacted in the palace of the Maharaja; a scene which 
is never described to a Hindu audience without call¬ 
ing forth abundance of tears, and many sympathetic 
Traiiition expro.-sions of sorrow and condemnation. But hero 
lumtjamu f ur thcr remark may cease, and the Hindu bard may 
be permitted to tell his Own story, as follows :— 


within 

Mai t'lrajaon the 

C‘\ P of the ill¬ 
s' alhtiion. 

MonlharA, the 
old nm>c of 
Kdikeyt 


Now on the night which preceded the day of installation, 
and whilst the city was filled with joy and exnlt ition, the 
evil aspect of the stars was working woe and desolation in 
the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. There was an old nurse 
named Msnthara, who had been the servant of the Ham 
Kaikoyu whilst Kaikeylwas still living in the house of her 
father Aswapati; and when Baja Aswapati gave his daugh¬ 
ter ia -marriage to Maharaja Dasaratha, he presented her 
wit h . his slave woman as part of her dowry, and Manthnra 
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accompanied lier mistress to the city of Avodliya. Tliis history op 
Mantliara was very ugly and deformed ; lier arms were long 
and thin, her fingers were very large, her chest was narrow, <txtmvjc 
her neck was short, and her breasts were as small as figs, ugliness, 
her legs were slender like those of a crane, her stomach was 
large and projecting, and her back bowed out like her 
stomach, for she was hump-backed. 2 Now this Manthara Beholds the 
ascended to the roof of the palace, and saw all the prepara- t^SS^uiation 
tions which were being made for the installation of Earn a, wrath. 1 ' Jl 
and the rejoicings of all the people of the city, and she in¬ 
quired the reason thereof; and when it was told to her that 
Rama was to be appointed Raja, she was much troubled, and 
her eyes were red with anger; for in by-gone years she had 
ofiended Rama, and Rama had smitten her with his foot, and 
she had deadly enmity against him. 3 So she hastened down Attempts to 
from the roof of the palace in a great rage, aud ran to the ; ^l*.usy^f 

„ Tr , 0 ° Kaikoyi in 

apartment of Kaikeyi, and found her reposing upon a couch, b< ;haif 

__. ° 1 Bharata. 

and she said to her :—“ Rise up, you stupid one ! Why do 
you sleep whilst a tremendous calamity is awaiting you? 

You are born of a royal race, but your husband has deceived 
you: The Maharaja is fair in speech but deceitful in deed : 

He has filled you with vain words, and Kausalya with riches : 

He has sent your son Bharata to your father's city, which is 
far oil, that to-morrow he may quietly install the son of 
Kausalya in the Raj : You must now so act as to prevent 
your husband from installing Rama." 

At these words Kaikey ’ was filled with surprise, and Knikcvipro- 

____ 1 fosses (.Might 

at the* news of 

2 This description, of Manthara U interesting as exhibiting the HindCi idea of Jama’s insl-ai- 
feraale ugliness. ltUlon - 

n That llama should have kicked the slave-girl in his boyhood is by no means 
unlikely, and the incident probably found a plate in the original tradition. But. 
sur h a proceeding was scarcely compatible with liis divine character, and m cord- 
ingly the author of the Adhyfitma IUirnhyana ignores the occurrence, and supplies 
«io following pious myth as the reason for Montharft's interference* : — 

“ When the gods heard the tidings from Ayodhya of Rama’s approaching in¬ 
stallation, they were overcome wbh terror. Indra and th rest held a consulta¬ 
tion, and then v.i-ut to Saraawati and prayed In r to ob.-ti-uct the accession of 
Kama. They said:—‘Thy lord Brahma lias inlhrmc l u< that th ro is .. female 
slave named Wantharfi, who w :its on Kaikeyi, the second wife of Pa . ir.xtha p A 
thou visit the i arth and entn hov tongue ’ Sura-ovali, in diediev to - he 
tions of her Imsbaml, went instantly and took up her abode in the ton c 
M.inthnru.** 
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off, and preserved by you ? Then lie promised you two 
boons, and do you now ask two favours of him, the Raj 

for your son Bharata, and fourteen years* exile for the son of 
Kausalya: 1 * * 4 Thus ■whilst Rama is wandering in the woods, 
your son will acquire the affection of the people, and enjoy 
the Raj without molestation: 0 Rani, feigning anger, do 

you go into the chamber of displeasure, and tlio Raja will 
come to you and inquire the reason of your grief: You have 
over been the beloved of your husband, and ho will not dare 
to see you angry : Should the Maharaja offer you pearls, or 
gems, or jewels of any kind, pay no attention to him, but 
only ask for the two boons, the Raj for Bharata, and exile 
for Rama; otherwise Rama will obtain the Raj, and you 
and your son will becoino wanderers in the jungle.” 

Thus excited by her wicked nurse, ihe beautiful Rani, 
intoxicated with wrath and jealousy, ran away to the 
cl lumber of displeasure, and threw off her pearl necklace 
and excellent jewels, and strewed them upon the ground ; 
and she untied her hair so that it fell down dishevelled, and 
she covered her face with the darkness of anger. 5 

4 This myth is diflm ntly related in the Adhy&tma Ramayana, where Manthaia 
Vs represented as speaking- to Kaikeyi as follows :— 

Heretofore, a very long time ago, when there was a bloody warfare between 
the gods and demons, Indra solicited the aid of Mahfiraja Dasorathu. At that 
time the Maharaja really loved thee; he never was separated n moment from thee. 
He seated thee on his own chariot; he took theo with him to a place where he 
enter* d into a dreadful conflict with the demons, during which an iron pin being 
VoR n in the wheel of the carriage on the held of battle, thou didst by putting 
thy hand into its place, prevent the carriage being overturned, lie was then so 
much phased with thy conduct that he declared lie would grant whatever thou 
might* >t request of him. Thou ut that time didst r< quire two things from rhe Maha¬ 
raja, and having taken hold of each other’s hands as a bond of agreement, thou 
didst say, when I require these two things, I will remind thee of thy prumist. 
The ii • rived; datptod from the Mahhraja t* 
contract/' 

5 Mr Ward states that in apartment is still maintained in Tliud6 bouses to 
which the wifr resorts wln-n angry with her husband. This assertion must be 
iaki a with soma qualification. The women will sometimes shut them** his up in 
a spire apartment, such perhaps as a lumber room; and this room mu\ be cuil.d 
the chamber of dispk v-nv with reference to the story in the Rfimfiyuna. Hut 
each u {h ifiibur is not n liuiuittod us «n institution. The dishovelliug of the hair, 
v:e i-l, Vv . carried out Kaikeyt, is a nvire significant proceeding. She undid 
her platted locks, m m to rc i-mblc a wi who is not allowed to wear plated 
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LMjtJhmime, the Maluiraja, having commanded the instal¬ 
lation of llama, proceeded to the inner apartments to 
impart the news to his beautiful and beloved Kaikeyi. The 
palace was gay with parrots and peacocks, and vocal with 
tuneful birds. It was filled with beautiful maidens and 
slaye girls, and adorned with clusters of climbing plants and 
flowers. The painted verandas were supported by pillars of 
gold, silver, and ivory. In the garden were trees over-laden 
with fruits and flowers, and tanks of transparent water, 
with beautiful seats upon the banks thereof. The Maharaja, 
full of lovo for his charming Rani, entered the magnificent 
inner apartment, which resembled the sky when covered 
with silver clouds during an eclipse of the moon; but lo and 
behold, he only saw the decorated couch, and the beautiful 
Kaikeyi was not lying thereon. And the heart of the Maha¬ 
raja sank within him, for he was thirsting for the presence 
of his beloved ; and ovor before when ho entered that 
apartment, his beautiful Ram had welcomed his coming 
with a smile. Then he thought in his mind that perchance 
she had gone to the apartment of Kausalyd, to wish her 
joy on the installation of Rama; and he inquired where his 
beloved had gene. Then the door-keeper was terrified, and 
with hands respectfully joined, he said :—“ O Raja of Rajas, 
the Rani is in a great rage, and she has fled in her haste to 
the chamber of displeasure.” Hearing these words the 
Maharaja was exceedingly troubled, and he went to the 
chamber of displeasure, and saw his young wife, dearer to 
bun than life, lying on the earth in sordid garments and 
imagining mischief; and he beheld her, as an elephant 
beholds his female mate who has been pierced by the 
poisoned arrow of the hunter. And ho caressed her, and 
Wed to arouse her, like one who endeavours to awaken a 
jping serpen^ who will cause his death'; and lie s.-ml fa 
her:—“Why, my beloved, are you in tho chamber of dis¬ 
pleasure ? Why are you without ornaments, and whv do 
you wear sordid alt in* ? T we. p a- 1 behold your mis* rv, 
and surely I have never offended you bv night ur day: 
Say if you are sick that I may send for the most eminent 
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physicians, or that you have been affronted by any one that 
Irnay punish him according to your pleasure: I will do 
whatever you may command: I will slay the innocent or 
release the guilty, for I am a Raja of Rajas, and you are my 
most beloved: I will give you whatever you may request, 
even if it be my own life; there is nothing that you may 
want that I cannot satisfy.” So saying, the Maharaja took 
her to his bosom, like one who takes up a snake by mistake 
for a garland, and he wiped her face, and asked her many 
times what it was that she desired. 

Then the wicked Kaikeyi, seeing that her lord was 
pierced with the love-inspiring arrows of Kama-deva, and 
infatuated by his love for her, said these dreadful words :— 
“0 Maharaja, I have neither been maltreated nor defamed, 
but I have formed a wish which I entreat you to gratify ; 
and if you will solemnly promise to do as I desire, I will 
make known my request.” Then the Maharaja, sick with 
love, smiled upon her, and taking her charming locks in his 
hand, he said to her as she lay upon the ground :—“ Know, 
0 haughty one, that no one is more beloved than you, ex¬ 
cepting my son Rama; and by Rama, who is dearer to me 
than life, I swear, O desire of my soul, that I will perform 
your request: 0 my beloved, divulge the wish of your heart, 
and you will relieve mine : May I lose all the merit of every 
good deed I have done upon earth, if I do not perform your 
request.” 

The merciless Ram then made known her evil intent, in 
words as terrible as those of Yama She said :— <( Grant me 
the boon even as you have sworn : Let all the gods, with 
Tndra at their head, tho sun, the moon, the gods of tho 
household, and all the regents of the universe, bear witness 
to this promise of the illustrious, the upright, and the faith¬ 
ful Maharaja.” Then laying hold of her lord, and e ntreating 
him while ho was intoxicated with lore, she said to him :— 
c - Remember, O Maharaja, what happened in tho war 
between the gods and demons, when you were surrounded 
by the enemy, and h of yo&r life j then when yon were 

preserved by me, you promised me two favours, and these 
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anxiety. 


two favours I now claim: Tlie first favour is tliat my son history of 
Bliarata bo installed tliis day in the stead of llama ; and the r^i^fv 

second favour is that Rama may embrace the life of a -- 

devotee, and clothe himself in the skins of deer and bark of 
trees, and go this day into the forest of Dandaka for four¬ 
teen years.” 

The Maharaja, hearing these dreadful words, was filled The Maharaja 
with anguish, and he fell down prostrate upon the ground, 
like a plantain tree that has been thrown down by a strong 
wind. Then Kaikeyi was anxious, and said within herself: KMkoyi’s 
—“ I shall not be sorry for the death of the Maharaja, after he 
has installed Bliarata in the Raj; but now I must try and 
restore him to his senses.” With these thoughts in her 
mind, she attempted to awaken him, as a hunter awakens a 
sleeping antelope before he kills it. G Presently Dasaratha 
aroused himself, and said :— Am I tormented by demons, 
or has my reason departed from me ? ” Then when he fully of 

remembered all that Kaikeyi had said, he was as distracted ltl ' 
as an antelope at the sight of a tigress, but felt as powerless 
as a serpent encircled by tho spells of the snake-charmer. 

A lter a long while the Maharaja, full of affliction and anger, ho reproaches 
and consuming Kaikeyi with his eyes, thus spoke:—“ 0 f °‘ lur 

cruel wretch, depraved in heart, and destroyer of this family, 
what has Rama done to you? He has always paid the same 
reverence to you as to his own mother Kausalya; why then 
aro you bent upon his ruin? You, the daughter of a Raja, 
have crept into ray house like a venomous serpent, in order 
to destroy mo: For what fault should I abandon my beloved 
s °n Rama ? I could part with Kausalya, or with Sumitra, or 
AY ith life itself, but I cannot part with Rama: Among tho 
thousands of female slaves and dependents, no charge has 
ever been brought against Rama : lie conquers mankind by 
his truthfulness, the Brahmans by his gonorosiiy, hi pre¬ 
ceptors by his attention, and his enemies by his sword and 
bow. O Kaikeyi, have pity upon an old man, who is ap¬ 
proaching the end of his days, and who humbly supplicates 


Imp! uvk 
K uik<\) to 
withdraw her 
request.. 


« It is ft Hindu rule 
humor nr.i>t awaken : 
VO!. II. 


that no man 
luiimid Ik* for 


hall kill a sleeping 
* he may slay it. 


dee: 


Accordingly th, 
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Remorseless 
obstinacy of 
Kaikeyi. 


ifi tory of you : It would be easier for a fisli to live out oi water tlian 
pabtYv l* 01 * me live without Rama : Relinquish then this intention, 

'- anc [ never let me hear of it again : Moreover, your son 

Bharata is virtuous, and would never accept the Raj if his 
elder brother is to go into exile, so that your labour would 
be lost: The husband is the Guru of his wife according to 
the Sastras, so you must never violate my orders : Save my 
life by relinquishing your evil purpose : Take jewels instead, 
or a thousand cities, or anything else that will satisfy you.” 

Saying these words, the Maharaja fell prostrate at the 
feet of the Rani, but Kaikeyi was unmoved at his anguish; 
and such is the nature of a woman, for when she is bent upon 
increasing her own prosperity, she will sacrifice shame, 
honour, respect, or anything else to gain her end. At 
length Kaikeyi replied : —“ 1 am prompted by no evil inten¬ 
tion : I am in full possession of my senses : Every one calls 
you truthful, and it is said that you always adhere to your 
Mieinsisisuwon promise : You have promised me two favours, and the time 
has arrived for you to grant them : Why do you humble 
yourself in order to induce me to absolve you from your pro¬ 
mise ? Your saying that the husband is the Guru of his 
wife is perfectly true ; but virtue is above all things, and 
never will I obey the w^ords of my husband, if by so doing 
1 lead him into vice : Grant me the two favours, and you 
are free.” 

At these words of Kaikeyi, Drisaratha became exceed¬ 
ingly wroth, and would hear no more, but cried out : — 
u Hard-hearted and wretched woman, what has my soil Rama 
done to you that you wish to send him into exile ? For the 
sake of riches you are bent upon killing your own husband : 
Shame be upon that man who dotes upon his wife ; there is 
no happiness for him in this world or the next: But how 
can Bharata obtain the Raj during the life of his father; for 
as the Sastras have said that a younger son should not marry 
before an elder brother, so a younger son cannot succeed to 
the Raj before his elder brother ? Your purpose is equally 
opposed to law as to religion, and 1 therefore look to you 
either to relinquish it altogether or to take my life.” 


the fulilhnent 
of the Mahk- 
raja's promise, 


Wrath of the 
Maharaja. 


Reproaches 
hi nil** if for his 
uxoriousuess, 
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When Kaikeyi heard these words of the Maharaja, she 
was furious with rage, and said :—“ 0 Maharaja, if after 
making me two promises you now refuse to perform them, 
how will you be esteemed among men ? You must say : — 

I have broken my word even to her who saved my life; 5 
and you will become infamous among the Rajas : If Rama be 
anointed I will take poison this day : You know that, accord¬ 
ing to the Puranas, the earth can bear any weight except 
that of a liar.” 

Then the Maharaja remained for a time like one con¬ 
vulsed, and his eyes wero fixed upon the Rani, and he said 
nothing; but after a while he remembered the dreadful oath 
he had uttered to Kaikeyf, and he fell to the earth like a 
tree that has been cut down by a woodman. At length ho 
^poke these words .—“ 0 Kaikeyi, in what evil hour have I 
entered your apartment ? I have been entrapped by my 
ove for you, as a mouse is entrapped by the bait: As the 
ocean contains "worthless shells as well as rich gems, so com¬ 
pared with my illustrious ancestors I am but as a worth- 
lyss slid! amongst the gems : The race who have descended 
li’om the Sun have been hitherto without stain, hut I am the 
first to pollute it: Never before was it heard that a father 
sent his eldest son into exile in order to gratify a capri¬ 
cious wife: A wife is bound to serve her husband, and 
wliere is the husband who promises her favours in return for 
her service? I would rather go to hell for violating my 
promise, than consent to the exile of Kama: Be the conse¬ 
quence what it may, I shall place Rama upon the throne as 
soon as it is morning: But I fear lest Rdma should hear of 
iJ[ iy promise : for then ho would of his own accord go into 
c x ^e, rather than send me who am his father to tlie pains of 

II : 0 Kaikeyi, relinquish this cruel wish ! How shall j 
behold the countenance of Rama, changed like the moon 
during an eclipse? How can I fco my well-matured mea- 
RQl 'o, which has been confirmed by till mv people and 
Counsellors, thrown into confusion like an army which has 
boon smitten by an enemy . What will the Rajas saw when 
1 tell them that, tormented by Kaikeyi, I have given the 
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history of Raj to Bharata, and sent Kama into exile? Wliat will 
I'aiu- iv. Kausalyd say to me, when Rama is banished to the jungle ? 

Can I survive the sight of Rama departing to the dreary 
forest, and the agony of his weeping wife Situ ? Y ou, a 
widow, will then govern the Raj with your son Bharata, and 
shall I discard Rama for yon ? I am like a man who has 
drank good wines mingled with poison, or has seated him¬ 
self on a beautiful carpet which has been spread over a deep 
well; and you have soothed me with deceitful caresses, like 
the murderous hunter soothing the antelope with the charms 
ot music : The good will exclaim against me, as they would 
against a Brahman who drank strong drinks : The whole 
world will abhor me, who for the sake of a woman has sent 
his beloved son into a jungle : If Rama would refuse to go I 
should be happy, but. at my command that dutiful son will 
proceed to the jungle without a word of complaint, and then 
death will soon convt'y me, execrated by all men, to tho 
abode of Yarna, and my beloved Kausalya will follow me on 
the funeral pile : Then having sent us to hell you will govern 
the Raj, but if Bharata be gratified with the exile of his 
brother, he shall perform no funeral rites for mo: But how 
can the dear Rama, accustomed to ride in chariots and upon 
elephants, wander about on toot in a vast wilderness ? How 
< an uiy son, for whom cooks adorned with ear-riugs pre¬ 
pared tho most excellent food, subsist on the harsh and 
bitter fruits of the forest ? How shall he who has been 
clothed in costly apparel sit on the bare ground clothed 
v’ifh thick kashaya grass? 0 Kaikeyi, seek not my destruc¬ 
tion : 1 fall at your feet, be gracious to me : I would that 
the gods would cause my death this night, and strike with 
dlmibness all who know of th ho thing , so that Rama mnv 
never hear of my promise, and may become the Raja as tie- 
tormined upon by me/* 

: I ... ,..r- Thus did the illustrious Maharaja speak whilst prostrate 
at the feet of the contemptuous Rani; but the wicked 
Kaikeyi said :—“I have three times repeated my requests, 
" ,J y««‘‘ promise, must be fulfilled, or J will take puirun in 

H'lir pi* smicT." Tin it the Miiliaraju sniil tu hop. -" Tliiti, 
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and of yours, which was consecrated with mantras, and history of 
hick I accepted in thp presence of the fire, I now reject p^^iv 

>r ever, and with you I reject your son Bharat a, albeit he-—- 

as descended from me/’ Thus passed away the dreadful 
iglifc in the palace of Maharnja Dasaratha. 

The picture of zenana life presented by the fiwe- Review of the 

• .. r -i n i mi ^ . foregoing nar- 

omg narrative furnishes a powerful illustration 
ic intrigues which were not unfrequcntly carried on KalkeyL 
i the Courts of Hiudii Rajas. The dialogue has Bw^v.iions 

. 11,1 i,i ° in the dialogue 

een somewhat marred by the palpable exaggera- 
ons of the author as regards the goodness and 
opularity of Rdma. It is impossible to believe JV 3a, . M * n ' r *°r 
iat Kaikeyi could have felt all that gratification at 

10 installation of Rdma, which she is said to have 
^pressed to her old nurse on first hearing that lie 
'as to be appointed \ uvaraja ; and it seems more 
robable that she was brooding over her imagined 
Tongs, when Manthard suggested to her the means 
Y which she might work upon the affections of the 
serious Mali dr aj a, and procure tlie elevation of her 

^vn son in the room of Rdma. In like manner it is i^ai feoiinpM of 
ill!cult to believe that the Maharaja could have felt 

11 that overweening affection for Rdma which lie is 
lid to have expressed to Kaikeyi; although no 
>ubt lie was greatly mortified at being betrayed 
|| making a promise to Kaikeyi, which would 
psot the matured measure which had been pro- 
aimed in the Council, and to which ho was almost 
retrievably committed. I 1 he story of the two Mvthic.ii 

* i i , ehiir&i or of Ujo 

J °ns is also apparently mytliical, and w as probably t ! F ' 
itroduced for the simple purpose of strengthening 
ie promise which the M air Iraj a was induced to 
ako to Kuikcyf in the elmmhrr f displeasure. 

ut In other re.ipocl:* the immitivo in mnrvolloidy 
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in story of true to human nature. The malice exhibited by 
the old hag of a nurse, after witnessing- the prepara¬ 
tions which were being- made for the installation of 
Rama, is very well indicated, as well as the motives 
which she brought to play upon the mind of Kaikeyf. 
Tlxe proceedings of Kaikeyf are still more signifi¬ 
cant, and are precisely what might have been ex¬ 
pected from the cunning and obduracy of a petted 
woman. Her first object was to wheedle the Maha¬ 
raja into making a promise ; her second was to 
insist upon the fulfilment of that promise. To effect 
the first purpose she determined to appeal to the 
affections of the Mah&raja. She knew that Kama 
was to be installed, and probably expected that the 
Maharaja would pay her a visit to cajole her into 
acquiescence with presents and caresses. She ac¬ 
cordingly retired to another chamber, and literally 
sulked ; throwing about her ornaments and jewels 
to show that no presents could console her, and 
dishevelling her hair to indicate her extreme anger 
and displeasure. When the Maharaja found her in 
this state of affliction, and protested his love and 
affection, and his great grief at her prostration, she 
said nothing whatever; but when she saw that his 
caresses had filled him with desire, she seized the 
critical moment for seducing him into making the 
promise. The Maharaja having thus committed 
'nur himself, a woman’s obstinacy compelled him to keep 
bis word. He might implore and threaten and try 
to reason with her, hut she was inexorable. He had 
made the promise and she insisted upon its fulfil* 
mont. To all he could urge she had but one answer: 
“ Unloss Rama is exiled and Bharata is installed, you 
will bo stigmatized as a liar, and I will take poison.” 


Obstinacy in 
insisting upon 
the fulfthn*- 
lac promt* - 
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HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part IV. 


The great stress which is here laid upon the per¬ 
formance of promises is somewhat remarkable, fiom 
the fact tliat it scarcely tallies with the charges which 
have been so frequently brought forward against the 
truthfulness of Hindus. But notwithstanding all that 
lias been said upon this subject, it may be confidently 
asserted that the people of no nation in the world 
are better acquainted with the value of words, or 
display a higher regard for those who are scrupulous 
in keeping their promises. 

There is one point in connection with the Brav 

Brahmanizing of the original tradition, which is 
deservin np of notice, as being connected with the become a reu- 

^ 7 ° . gious devotee. 

later worship of Rama as Vishnu. Kaikeyl not 
only demanded the exile of Rama, but required 
that he should be clothed in the skins of deer and 
bark of trees, and lead the life of a devotee or 
Vanaprastha. Now the idea that a man should 
become a devotee as a punishment involves two 
conflicting elements, which appear to have escaped 
the attention of the Bralimanical author. That 
Rama should be represented as a religious secluse 
was no doubt highly desirable, both as giving pro¬ 
minence to his divine character, and as reflecting a 
glory upon those Brahmans who betook themselves 
to the same mode of life. But that Ivaikeyf should 
have insisted upon Rama’s becoming a devotee is 
altogether incomprehensible; and moreover would 
destroy any religious merit which Rama might bo 
supposed to acquire by a religious life to which he 
was forced by the vindictiveness of his stop-mother. 

However , the notion is so perfectly in accordance .WraMMir. 
with the Brahmanieal ideal of Hindu life, that j^ thc “ l ' ai 
would be blasphemy to doubt it; and to this day 
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every fanatical worshipper of Rama exults in pic¬ 
turing’the divine hero arrayed in garments of bark, 
and with his hair braided into a knot on the crown 
of his head, as a holy devotee and incarnation of 
Vishnu. 7 


7 The Brahmans taught that every Hindu of the three superior castes,—the 
Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Vaisyas,—should pass through four orders or con¬ 
ditions of life : namely, that of the Bralnnachfiri, or religious student; the Gri- 
ha>tha, or household and married man; the Yanaprastha, or hermit; and the 
Bikshuka, or Sanyasi, who is a religious mendicant. 

The life of a \ anaprastha is well described in the Vishnu Purana, as follows : 
—“AVhen the householder, after performing the acts incumbent on his condition, 
arrives at the decline of life, let him consign his wife.to the care of his sons, and 
go himself to the forests. Let him there subsist upon leaves, roots, and fruit; and 
suffer his hair ud beard to grow, and braid the former upon his brows ; and sleep 
upon the ground : his dress must, ho mado of skin or of kasa or ku i grasses; and he 
must bathe thrice a day ; and he must offer oblations to the gods and to fire, and 
treat all that come to him with hospitality: he must beg alms, and present food 
to all creatures: he must anoint himself with such unguents as the woods afford ; 
and in his devotional exercises he must he endurant of heat and cold. The sago 
who diligently follows these rnlcs, and leads the life of the hermit (or Yhnapras- 
thn), consumes, like fire, all imperfections, and conquers for himself the mansions 
of eternity.” 







CHAPTER YIH. 


EXILE OF RAMA. 


The sensational scene within the palace between history or 
the Maharaja and Kaikeyi, on the night before the p f^. 1 
expected installation, is followed by a sei’ies of touch- 


. ' •/ Scries of six 

nig events, which terminate in the exile of R&ma. 

This portion of the Ramayana requires no preli m In - iumi!*' ‘ 


llts 


ai T explanation; and it will be sufficient to divide 
it into six sections, as follows:— 

1st, Kama’s visit to the palace on the morning* of 
the installation. 

2nd, Rama s interview with the Maharaja and 
Kaikeyi. 

3rd, Kama’s interview with his mother Kausalva. 

.4th, Rama’s interview with his wife Sita, 

dth, Parting scene, in which Rama, gfU, and 
Lakshmana take their farewell of the Maharaja and 
his wives. 

hth, Lamentations on the departure of l\,;iina. 

The narrative of Rama's visit to the palace on ut. 
the morning of the installation may bo related as ?« 1 !dt’o‘uho 

fVvl 1 morning of the 

•10UOWS installation. 

Now when the morning liad dawned, the sage Vasislitha, SunHsetnCo 
sur.’ctiimlod by his disciples, speedily carried the sacrificial irSSPfnV 
articles into the excellent city, which was adorned Mjgjjj" «* 


flowers and banners, and crowded with people. And all v, -t- 


of Rdnm. 
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chamber. 


ready for tlie installation of Rama. Tlie golden throne had 
been set up, witli tlie white umbrella which was the special 
sign of royalty; and there were the jewelled chamaras of 
white hair for brushing away the flies from the new Raja, 
and the sacred tiger's skin, and the bow and scimetar, and 
the sacrificial fire, and the elephants, and the chariots har¬ 
nessed with four horses; and there also were the golden 
pots filled with Ganges water, and with water from other 
holy places, together with the parched grain, the limes, the 
gliee, the honey, the milk, the curds, the kusa grass, and 
the flowers. There too were the Brahmans, and the Rajas 
that paid tribute, and the eight chosen damsels, 1 and the 
large white-humped bull begirt with a golden rope, and the 
shaggy lion, and the cows with'golden ornaments on their 
horns, and very many musicians with all kinds of musical 
instruments, and beautiful dancing-girls exquisitely adorned, 
together with multitudes of people of all the four castes. 
And at the rising of the sun all were in the street leading 
to the palace, waiting for the coining of the Maharaja and 
the excellent hero Rama. 

Then Vasishtha said to Sumantra, who was the Chief 
Counsellor of Dasaratha:—“ Go you and hasten the Maha¬ 
raja, that Rama may receive the Raj as the moon enters the 
mansion of Pushya.” 2 * 4 Sumantra, filled with pleasure, 
then entered the palace, and ho saw that the gate of the 
iiner apartments was surrounded with aged men armed 
with staves, and clad in mail and wearing turbans; but they 
gave way as he approached, for the inner rooms were always 
open to him. And Sumantra, not knowing what had oc¬ 
curred to the Maharaja, approached the curtain at the 
door of the chamber where Dasaratha had passed the night, 


1 At the installation of a Raja, at marriages, and at other -..easons of festival, 
a number of young women arc employed to rub turmeric on the body of tl. pri ¬ 
son or persons, on whose account the oer< mony takes places.. Eight m H quired 
at the installation of a Raja ; on other oci • .oms the number is optional. Widows 

. an assisting at this ceremony. Carey and Marsh 

the pamiyc. 

4 This command ns given by tho pri st to the Chief Counsellor is probulb 
. Brahm.rucal flourish introduced to show the authority of tho priest in ancient 
times. 
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and praised tho Maharaja thus : — “ As the ocean when il- history or 
lumined by the rising sun gives pleasure to the beholders, p^^r- 

so a great Raja by his benign presence diffuses happiness- 

around him: As the charioteer of Indra addressed the Maharaja, 
mighty god before ho went forth and conquered all the 
Daily as, so do I arouse you : As the Vedas and the Vedan- 
gas stirred up Brahma, so do I stir up you : As the moon 
awakens the earth, permit me this day to awaken you : The 
gotl of day rises propitious from his couch, may ho and all 
the gods command that success attend you : O Maharaja, all 
is ready for the installation of Rama: As feeble cattle with¬ 
out a keeper, as an army without a commander, as the night 
with out the moon, as a herd of cows without the lordly bull, 
so is a country in which the Maharaja does not.appear/’ 

At these words the venerable Dasaratha was speechless with K a ik. -i desires 

anguish, but the heartless Kaikeyi said :—“Go you, Suman- nTum! brmg 

tra, and bring Rama hither, for the Maharaja has something 

particular to communicate to him.” Sumantra replied:— 

u How can I go unless I have the permission of the Malm- 

raja ? ” Then Dasaratha said in his grief:—“ 0 Sumantra, ThoMahAraja 

, . . ° commands imu 

go and bring Rama lnther, as Kaikeyi has requested you.” m- wise. 

Then Sumantra went out of the palace, and he said to all sumantmpro- 
the tributary Rajas who were there assembled“ I am houLVo/iLinip. 
going at the command of the Maharaja, to bring Rama with 
all haste for the installation.” And Sumantra went to the 
palace ot lhima, which was as resplendent as the palace of Beautiful house. 
India ; and tho palace was adorned with garlands, and sur¬ 
rounded with doer and peacocks. And Sumantra put aside 
the servants who surrounded the doors, and entered tho 
°utcr apartment which was guarded by young men who Ouiompnrt- 
wero sober and vigilant, adorned with bright earrings, and by yonu^ nwi 
armed with swords and bows ; and he then went towards tho 
inner apartments which were guarded by ancient men Iuh.-t apa-.-i• 
dressed in red with canes in their hands. And Sumantra by oia mou? wl 
said to tho old men :—*' Quickly inform Rama that Suman- 
tra stands at the door.” Then lhima, hearing that the Summ 


clio-en Counsellor of his fat-1 n-r was con 
should bo conducted into his presence; 


line, ordered that ho 
; and Sumantra be- dt 


i be- declares liin 
mibsiou. 
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R'irna prepares 
1 1» jro to the 
Mali&rajs*. 


Prayer of Sita. 


history or lielcl Rdraa sitting on a golden coucli elegantly adorned, 
plrrVv perfumed with, sandal and many excellent odours, with Situ 

-standing by his side fanning him with peacock’s feathers. 

Then Sumantra said to Kama :— “ 0 Kama, your father 
Dasaratlia and the Rani Kaikeyi desire your presence : Go 
thither without delay.” And Kama said to his wife Sitd: 
—“ 0 divine one, the Maharaja and the Rani Kaikeyi have 
consulted together respecting my installation : This day 
the Maharaja will assuredly install me as his coadjutor in 
the Raj : I will go speedily to the Maharaja, and do yon 
remain here and amuse yourself with your maids.” The 
black-eyed Sitd followed her lord to the door, saying : —- 
“ May the Maharaja bestow the Raj upon you, and esteem 
you worthy to celebrate a Rajasiiva: May the gods of all the 
four quarters of the universe protect you : May Indra, who 
wields the thunder-bolt, guard you on the east ; may Yaina, 
judge of the dead, guard you on the south; may Vanina, god 
of the waters, guard you on the west; and may Kuvcra, 
lord of wealth, guard you upon the north.” Rama then 
went out with Sumantra, and ascended his bright and spa¬ 
cious chariot, which was lined with tigers’ skins, and adorned 
with gold and gems, and drawn by horses like young ele¬ 
phants; and Lakshmana, his younger brother, attended 
him, standing behind him in the chariot with a chamara in 
Aretimntions of his hand resembling the moon. When Rama came forth, 
the multitude filled the air with a prodigious burst of accla¬ 
mations, like the shouts of two armies rushing to battle; 
and a migbty crowd surrounded liis chariot, and thousands 
of. horses and elephants followed him, whilst a company oi 
heroes armed with bows and seiinetarsmarched before him. 
Titus amidst tlio glad sounds of music, and the praises of tbo 
eulogists, the heroic Rama proceeded to the palace ot the 
Maharaja; and the verandas and t tio house-tops wore tilled 
with sh ndcr-waistcd women, beautifully adorned, who -a- 
luted him with vugov praiacs* hi id throw wreaths of ftowofS 
upon him ns ho passed. Presently Ih royal palace appeared, 
in view like a vast cloud; and the ploasurodiouses around 

is the milk-white cars of the *'< ds. 
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And Kama, descended from his chariot and mounted his history or 
horse, and entered the gateway of the palace, and his p^^iv. 
form was as bright as the kindling flame. And Kama rode- 

° . iTT Passes through 

tlirouerh. the three first courts, which were guarded by the, five courts 

p \ and enters. 

archers, and then he dismounted and went on toot through 
the two next courts, and having passed through all five, he 
ordered his people to halt, and entered into the presence of 
his father. 

The foregoing narrative of R/tma’s visit con- Review °i the 

o ° foregoing harm 

tains a few particulars which, are well worthy of vkittoti4 ma ' s 
notice. The arrangements for the installation are^ b<e ' 
somewhat obscure, inasmuch as the ceremony was not i,""anau!!u 
actually performed, hut still they are very suggestive. ccremo 
The golden throne, the white umbrella, the jewelled 
chamara, and the tiger’s skin are perfectly intelligi¬ 
ble ; the latter probably being laid on the ground 
before the throne, and being perhaps deemed a sign 
of royalty. The bow and scimitar were in like man¬ 
ner emblems of sovereignty and objects of worship. 

The elephants and chariots were probably required 
lor a procession of the new Raja and the attendant 
Chieftains. The Bralmmnical articles, such as plaits 
of sacred water, grain, fruit, ghee, honey, milk, curds, 
ku.'A grass, and flowers, were all doubtless employed 
in symbolical rites similar to those which were prac¬ 
tised at the installation of Yudhishthira, and at the 
actual installation of Riima, which uppears in < sub¬ 
sequent part of the Raimlynna. Tho part taken by 
the white humped-back bull, tho shaggy lion, and 
tho cows with golden horns, is somewhat obscure; 
unless, like, the eight chosen virgins who wore 
appointed to rub lt.'uiu with turmeric, they were 

lmTolj introduced to impart a sensational character 
to tho ceremony. 
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The references to the palace arrangements are 
very curious. The outer entrance seems to have 
been the resort of the house servants. The outer 
apartments in Rama’s palace were guarded by young 
men with bows and scimitars; whilst the inner apart¬ 
ments, or zenana, were guarded, not by eunuchs, but 
by old men with staves. Again, Sumantra does not 
venture to enter tlie apartment of the Maharaja, but 
stands without the door and addresses him in that 
high-flown language of flattery and religious hyper¬ 
bole which is so generally alfected by Br&lnnuns 
when approaching a sovereign. 

Tlio references* to Itdma are very striking, and 

perfectly in accordance with Hindu ideas. The re¬ 
presentation of the divine hero sitting upon a couch, 
whilst his wife hath is fanning him with peacock’s 
feathers, is a favourite picture with Hindu hards, 
who frequently preach the duty of wives to fan their 
husbands. The procession formed in lull expecta¬ 
tion that R&ma was to be installed Yuyaraja is of a 
very Hindu character. The hero and his brother 
drive along in a chariot lined with a tigei'’s slam 
They arc preceded by a body of soldiers, and fol¬ 
lowed by a number of horses and elephants. As 
Rama drives along the eulogists cliaunt his praises, 
the musicians fill the air with triumphant strains, 
and the women appear in the verandas in their 
gayest attire and throw down flowers upon his 
head. The progress to the palace is one of joy and 
exultation, and as such forms a bright contrast to 
the dark events which were about to he disclosed to 
the public view. 

The narrative of Rama’s interview with the 
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Mirlufraja and Kaikeyi may now be related as fol¬ 
lows :— 

While the whole multitude, filled with joy, wore waiting 
without the palace, Rama beheld his wretched father sitting 
with Kaikeyi on an elegant couch, his countenance withered 
up with sorrow. Then Rama humbly bowed at the feet of 
his father, and at the feet of Kaikeyi ; and the eyes of the 
Maharaja were overflowing with tears, and he could only 
exclaim; — “ 0 Rdma ! ” Rama, seeing lms father's coun¬ 
tenance filled with tears, was seized with fear as though his 
feet had touched a serpent; for Dasaratha was convulsed 

with grid, liko the waves of the son duriug a storm, or like 
the sun (luring an eclipse, or like a sage who has told a 
falsehood. And Kama, bowed to Kaikeyi, and aid O 
mother, tell me how I have offended the Maharaja ! ” Then 

K'likovi, void of shamo, und relentless as a tigress, re¬ 
plied : —“ The Maharaja is not angry, O Rama, nor is ho 
in distressbut he has something- on his mind which he 
forbears to mention through fear of > ou, but it is necessary 
that you should know it: The Maharaja has made me two 
solemn promises, and confirmed them by oath, but he now 
lepents, like one of low caste: In former times, when I 
preserved bis life in the war between the gods and demons, 
m' offered me two boons, and swore to perform them ; and I 
have now requested that my son Bliarata may be Installed 
as coadjutor with the Maharaja, and that you may be sent 
mto exile in the wilderness of Dandaku for fourteen years ; 
11 > fc herefoi e, you desire that your father should act aocord- 

to his oath, you will go out of the city this day, and 
' etnrn not for fourteen years, and you will permit Bharata 
to govern the Raj.” 

At t his merciless speech, the Malidraja was pierced with 
griel, but the words of Kaikeyi had no effect upon Rama; 
they fell upon his mind like sparks of fir** upon the ocean 
v*;;v *s, and lie f* :t no kind of sorrow, but replied :— (( Be 
s< ’ ! 1 uI]] depart into the forest that the Malum, j a may 

iuliil the promise which lie lias made : But wherefore is he 
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distressed ? Whatever my father, or my preceptor, or the 
Maharaja may command, that I will cheerfully perform : 

Let messengers on swift horses be despatched to bring 
Bliavata from the city of Girivraja, and I will hasten to the 
forest of Dandaka, and abide there fourteen years.” And 
Kaikeyi said :— “ So let it be : Let not your father’s shame 
affect you, but depart immediately, for until you are gone ! 
out of the city your father will neither bathe nor eat.” 
Thus urged on by Kaikeyi, as a horse is urged on by a whip, 
Kama replied to her thus :—“ I obey the will of the Maha¬ 
raja, for there is no act of virtue greater than that of obey¬ 
ing the command of a father and fulfilling his engagements : 
Bear with me whilst I take leave of my mother Kausalya, 
and console my wife Sit a, and then I will this day depart to 
the wilderness of Dandaka.” Willi these words Kama 
bowed at the feet of his father, who was lying senseless from 
grief, and he prostrated himself at the feet of Kaikeyi, and 
went out from the inner apartments, followed by Laksli- 
mana and all his friends. All excepting Rama were bathed 
in tears, but not even the loss of the Raj, or the prospect 
of weary exile, could affect the dignity of Rama, any more 
than the taking out of a pot of water can lessen the ocean, 
or pouring in a pot can increase it. Withdrawing his eyes 
from all the preparations for his installation and the insignia 
of royalty, he manifested neither the slightest change of 
countenance nor sign of sorrow. 

The only point worthy of special notice in the 
foregoing narrative is the stress laid upon the stoicism 
of Ibima, or rather upon the perfect control which 
he maintained over his passions, at the very moment 
when the cup of happiness was dashed from his lips, 
and he was condemned to hopeless exile. The ex¬ 
tent to which this virtue is carried by the Hindus is 
perfectly marvellous. The news of sudden and dive 
calamity will be received with a composure ami 
dignity, which no one but an Asiatic could display » 
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Inch arises partly from a belief in the inevit- history or 

■** ** I\I)I \ 

able and irresistible decrees of fate, and partly from plnbiv. 
a careful training in the habit of self-command. 

The next scene, namelv, Rama’s interview with 3rd, Rama's i»- 

1 J ' terview with 

his mother, is even more touching, and may be re- Ws mothCl ' 
lated as follows :— 


Wlien It&ma loft tlio presence of the Mah&raja and Kai- Process to tho 
keyi, lie proceeded towards the apartments of his mother meth^\ Ht ‘ ,flus 
Kausalya. And as he passed the first apartment, the ancient 
men standing at the door cried out ;—“ May he conquer 
gloriously.” And R3 lie passed the second apartment, ho 
saw the Brahmans, deeply versed in the Vedas, and ho 
Lowed to them. Then as he went to the third apartment he 
saw the maid-servants, and children, and matrons, and those 
expert at keeping the door; and the women, full of joy, 
rushed off to carry to Kausalya the news of her son’s ap¬ 
proach. Now all that night the Rani Kausalya had been en- KansnV> wor- 
gaged in religious mortification, and in the morning she was in'bchaiVonlyr 
paying divine honours to Vishnu. Desirous of propitiating U 
tho bright god in favour of her son Rama, she had clothed 
herself in silk, and performed all the ceremonies of thanks¬ 
giving and joy, and offered up the burnt-offerings, after they 
had been duly consecrated by mantras from the sacred Vedas. 

V hen Rama entered tho elegant apartment of his mother, he R& ma f hu x s hor 
beheld her fanning the fire of the sacrifice, and he saw all 
that she had prepared for the service of the gods; the curds, 
the rice, the ghee, the sweetmeats, the parched grain, tho 
white garlands, the boiled thick milk, tho sacrificial wood, 
and the jars of holy water. The pious Kausalya had rolled 
up her silk garment like a rope, find thrown it over her left 
shoulder, and drawn it loosely under her right arm ; c ud she 
was weary with religious observances and internal abstrac¬ 
tion of mind, but still eager to propit iate the gods. Seeing nor iw-it sc 
her son Ruin a, she arose full of pleasure, and as he bowed to 

her feet she embraced him, and kissed him, and said:_ 

May you attain the age, the renown, and tho virtue of the 
royal sages of old, and the merit worthy of your race : O 
voh. ir S 
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Rmna, your father the Maharaja, faithful to his word, will 
this day install you into the office of coadjutor in the Raj.” 

Then Rama, with joined hands, bowed to his mother, 
and said:—“ 0 mother, are you unacquainted with this 
heavy calamity now impending’, which threatens sorrow to 
Sita and Lakshmana ? It is Bharata whom the Mahdraja 
will install as his coadjutor, and as for me, I am to go into 
exile for fourteen years, and dwell in the wilderness ofDan- 
daka, and perform all the duties of a Y anaprastha, and live 
on fruits and roots.” 

AY hen the Rani heard these terrible words she fell down 
to the earth, like the bough of a saul tree lopped by the axe 
of the forester, or like a god who had fallen from heaven ; 
and Rama raised her up, and gently stroked her with his 
hand. At length, in an agony of grief, she spoke as follows : 
—■“ O my son ! O Rama ! If you had never been born 1 
should have been saved this bitter sorrow: A barren woman 
has only the grief of being childless, and knows not what it 
is to lose a son : O Rama, I am the chief Rani, yet whilst 
you are here I have been supplanted, and now what shall I 
have to suffer when you are gone ? My death must be the 
consequence: Disliked and neglected by my husband, I am 
already contemned by the servants of Kaikeyi; and now 
those who serve me will see the son of Kaikeyi installed in 
ilie Raj, and will not vouchsafe me a word: 0 my son, how 
shall I, thus deeply afflict ed, be able to behold the face of the 
wrathful Kaikeyi ? Seventeen years, 0 Rama, have 1 passed 
since your birth, hoping that my sorrows would one day 
end: 0 Rama, I am worn with age, and I cannot sustain 
the loss of you, nor the persecution of my rivals : You, too, 
doomed to hunger and fatigue, are now sunk in misc-n with 
wretched me : Surely my heart is as hard as a rock, since it 
has not burst ere now like the banks of a river in the rainy 
season ; There must be no room in the mansions of Yaina, 
or death would have seized upon mo this day, like a lion 
springing upon a trembling doc : What is life to me ? The 
sacrifice performed for obtaining a son has Leon to me like 
seed sown upon a barren land : Tf you go into the wilderness 
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YC will follow you, like a feeble cow following ber calf: But, history of 
O Rama, it is not pleasing to me tliat you should forego the 1ND1A - 

Raj and go into the jungle : The Maharaja is subject to the_— T 1 --— 

words of a woman, and has become the slave of Kaikeyl: 

You, 0 Rama, have committed no fault that you should be 
driven into exile ; and what son who remembers the duties 
of a ruler, would regard a sovereign who has sunk into his 
second childhood ? O Rama, before this matter is noised 
abroad, do you assume the management of affairs ! AVho 
will oppose you ? If, urged by Kaikeyi, your father should 
appear hos:ile, do you slay him without remorse; enslaved 
by Ivaikeyi ho has sunk into childhood, and rendered his old 
age contemptible in the eyes of men ” 

Laic sh man a then said:—“ 0 mother, your words are per- Laksiimnnn 
fectly just: You have spoken what is in my mind : 1 long to ^unsp?o? H 
see Rama upon the throne, and should any one come to op¬ 
pose him, I swear by you and my weapons that he should * 
soon behold the mansions of Yarna : So long as I, who am 
the servant of Rama, am here, who will dare to give the Raj 
to am one else ?” 


V. lien Kausalya heard these words, she rejoiced greatly, s 

and thus addressed Jbhrm *—« n i—. Y ’ a.-jiiope> * 


ima: 


0 son, you have heard the 


words of your brother: Tf you approve, do tliat which lies 
before you: It does not become you to depart hence at the 
unjust winds of my rival, and to leave mo a prey to grief: 

11 you desire to act rightly hearken unto me! If the Maha¬ 
raja is entitled to your respect and obedience, I am, accord¬ 
ing to the Sashas, entitled to even more; and I command 
you not to retire to the forest: If you leave me I will refuse 
all food, and you will sink into hell.’-’ 

Hama then spoke thus to his mother :—“ I cannot trans- Bin™ retwsto 
gress my father’s commands ; and therefore 1 entreat your 
permission to depart to the forest: No one is degraded by 
obedience to the command of a fai her.” Rama t hen said to 
I-: kshmami“ () mv brother, the distress of my mother is 
immeasurable, bat truth is foam' ,1 on virf ie,‘and virtue 
eon.,-is in obedience to a father , Having engaged to obey 
rny fntln r, I cann .it render my promise void.” 
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The wretched Kausalya still implored her son to remain, 
or else permit her to accompany him 3 but Rama would not, 
and Miiifl to hor:~—“Tho authority of the MtthAraja i 
superior to all otlier considerations: He is your husband, 
and he is to you as a deity; and how can you condemn your¬ 
self to become a widow whilst your husband is still alive ? ” 
He then took his leave, saying:—“ Bharata incurs no blame 
by accepting the Raj, nor Kaikeyi by accepting the favour 
from the Maharaja, nor Dasaratha by giving the Raj to 
Bharata rather than break his word.” But the words of 
Rama could not remove the heavy grief of Kausalya; for 
she loved her son very much, and she feared that when he 
was gone her wicked rival Kaikeyi would heap insults upon 
her; and her heart was much oppressed, and she could only 
pray for the welfare of Rama, and engage in religious rites 
in the hope of propitiating the gods. 

The foregoing narrative furnishes a perfect pic¬ 
ture of a Hindu mother whose whole soul is bound 
up in the well-being of her son. Her prayers and 
sacrifices to the gods in behalf of Rama, are precisely 
such as Hindu matrons in the present day would 
offer up on similar occasions. But with her the bitter 
disappointment was overwhelming, and she was 
wholly unable to exercise that self-control which hud 
been so nobly displayed by Rutna. In the agony 
of her sorrow she suggested disobedience, rebellion, 
and parricide; to which, however, Rama turned a 
deaf ear ; although the bare fact of her making such 
propositions would seem to indicate that such revolu¬ 
tions were by no means uncommon in the courts of 
Hindu Rajas. Next Kausalyd prayed that she 
might be permitted to accompany Rama into the 
jungle, and thus escape from the contempt of the 
palace slave? girls, and the exultant face of her de¬ 
tested rival. But Rama still refused, failing not to 
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TunJ her in Brulimanical language of the duty 

wliicli she owed to her husband, who was to her as 
o. deity. Lastly, in a noble spirit of filial obedience, 
he absolved his brother, his step-mother, and his 
father from all blame in the cruel measure which de¬ 
prived him of a throne and condemned him to a 
lengthened period of exile. 

The next scene, comprising Kdma’s interview 
with his young wife, forms another of those beautiful 
pictures of a wife’s love and devotion, which are so 
frequent in Hindu poetry. The story is as follows : — 
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When Thtraa had taken leave of his mother, ho departed 
out of the palace, and proceeded to his own house. Mean- SlU - 
while, the beautiful Situ, not knowing wliat had occurred, and 
rejoicing in her husband's coming installation, was standing 
in her own apartment with eyes fixed upon the door, anxious 
for the return of her lord. When Rama, with saddened 
countenance and drooping head, beheld his beautiful wife, 
dearer than life, modest and adorned with humility, he could 
no longer restrain his sorrow. Seeing that Rama was sor- s-taMovu - 

° f , anxiety. 

rowful, Ska was anxious, and asked him the reason of his 
melancholy in these words : — i( Why is it, 0 Rama, that you 
are not as yet installed, or is it that the moon has not yet 
entered the mansion of Pushya ? Why have you not- the 
royal umbrella over your head, and why are you not fanned 
by the ch&raara? Why do not the bards repeat your praises, 
and why are you not attended by your servants, and priests, 
and counsellors ? Why do I not see any signs of your in¬ 
stallation ? Let me know all and be relieved from my 
suspense ! ” 

At these words of Sit a, Rama told her of the two promises ^inionivs 
which l)as.i xilia had made to Kaikeyi, and how Bharata coining exile, 
was to be in-tailed in his room, and 1 e liimselt was doomed 
to fourteen years'exile in the jungle. And Rdmu said:— 

“The Maharaja lias appointed Bharata to be his perpetual 
coadjutor in the Raj ; and lie is therefore to be honoured by 
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you: By the command of my venerable father I go this day 
into the forest; it will become you therefore to devote your¬ 
self to vows, and fastings, and acts of devotion : My aged 
mother, wasted with grief, demands your respectful atten¬ 
tion ; my other mothers must also be duly honoured by you 
according to their rank ; and my two brothers, Bharata and 
Satrughna, should be constantly regarded by you as your 
own brothers or sons : 0 beloved one, T must depart to the 
great forest, and do you remain here obedient to the com¬ 
mands of Baja Bharata, and never praise me in the presence 
of Bharata, for a Raja cannot endure to hear the praises of 
any one beside himself.” 

Sita, angry but yet humble, replied as follows : — “ O 
Rama, what words are these ? A wife must share the for¬ 
tunes of her husband ; and if you this day depart to the 
forest, I must precede you and smooth the thorns : Wherever 
the husband may be, the wife must dwell in the shadow of 
his foot: I shall live in the jungle with as much ease as in 
my. father's house, and shall enjoy happiness with you in the 
honey-scented wood : I have no fear, and I long to roam in 
the forest with yon, and view the lakes and rivers, and tho 
flowers and water-birds : I will be no burden to you, but if 
you leave me I will die.” 

Then Rama, wishing to turn the mind of his wife from 
going with him into the forest, spoke to her as follows:— 
“0 Sitd, the forest is not always pleasant, but I know that 
it is always dangerous : You are very delicate, and the be¬ 
loved daughter of a Raja: You have never been in the sun 
out of your own room; how then can you brave the dangers 
of the wilderness ? You are surrounded and attended every 
day by your maids : how then can you go out into the jungle 
without a servant near you ? Your feet are as delicate as 
tho petals of the lily, and the pebbles and the briars will 
a I i ict you grievously: You are like butter which will bo 
melted away by the sun at noonday : You will ha\ e to cross 
many rivers, in which there are serpents, and'crocodiles, 
and sharks: The roaring of the lions and the thundering of 
the cataracts aro terrible to hear: Tho roads are inf-su d 
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irild elephants and filled with thorns; and the jungle is history of 
covered with rank weeds in which venomous snakes lie con- 

cealed, so deadly that their breath alone will kill a man: -- 

Sometimes you will have to subsist upon grass seed ; some- Ead lood * 
times upon bitter roots aud fruits ; and sometimes you will 
not find even these tilings, and will have to fast many days : 

At times you will be athirst, and there will be no water : 

For garments, you will have to wear the bark of trees, or Coarse gar¬ 
ths skin of the antelope; and at night you will have to sleep 
upon grass, or upon the bare earth : Reptiles, mosquitoes, i(JlJ 

fiids, scorpions, and fierce birds, will bite and sting you, and * corim ’ 11 ^ 
afflict you in your sleep : Fearful Ihiksliasas infest the wil- mkvhzw*. 
demess, and will eat up a whole man at a single meal: Your 
beautiful locks of hair will become a tangled mass, and will 
lose their colour from want of oil: Besides all this suffering solitude, 
you will be without friends; and how r can this be endured by 
!l woman? It is my knowledge of all that you will have to 
suffer that prevents my taking you with me: Exposure to Exposure, 
the heat, cold, and wind renders the frame lean and ema- 
C]; ted : What enjoyment then can you experience in the 
forest, whilst I shall be filled with distress at the sight of 
your afflictions ? You are dearer to me than my own life, 


and I cannot consent to your suffering pain on my account; 
so take nay advice and remain at my house : Though I may E/ltna 
be travelling in distant parts, yet still you shall always be 
present in my thoughts; and though separated in our eyes 
w0 shall never be separated in pur hearts: Moreover, separa- 
tion often increases affection, and he alone can perfectly en- 
joy the felicity of connubial love, who knows what it is to 
havejbeeu separated from his wife : So bear all these things 
in your mind,and relinquish your plan of accompanying me, 
and do you determine to remain here.” 

Hearing the words of Rama, Sitd was greatly distressed, su* repii.-s that 
u: 1 her eyes were filled with tears* and she replied in a low \"i\ SK 
tc no thus :— {f O Rwiua, I am fully aw are of all the evil g00<1, 
things that have been described by you, but in your pre¬ 
sence all that is evil will be turned into good : The fierce 
animals of the jungle, the elephant*, the lions, the timers 
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RAuia still un¬ 
willing. 


Wrath of Sit&. 


Taunts Rama. 


Checks herself 
uml weeps 
bitterly. 


and all the beasts of prey will fly away when they behold 
you : The grass and the seeds, the roots and the fruits, will 
in your presence be more delightful than auirita ; and if I 
should fail to procure these things for food, I can never be 
deprived of the amrita of your words : As for garments of 
bark and antelope’s skin, I am not sorry to wear them, for 
the goddess Parvati wore them for the sake of her husband 
Siva : Sleeping with you upon a bed of grass will give me 
more delight than sleeping by myself upon a bed of the 
softest down : Without you my life is not worth preserving, 
but with you not even Indra could terrify me : 0 my lord, 
by following my husband through affection, I shall be fault¬ 
less, for the husband is the chief deity of the wife : It is 
written in the Vedas that the 'woman who always attends 
upon her husband, and follows him like a shadow in this 
life, will in like manner follow him in the world of spirits: 
It becomes you, therefore, 0 Rdtna, to take me with you 
that I may share in your pleasures and in your pains, for the 
desert with all its evils are far better in my sight than all 
the pleasures of this palace without you.” 

But notwithstanding all the entreaties of Sit A, Rdma was 
unwilling that she should go into the wilderness • and, be¬ 
holding her weeping, he bowed down his head, and fell into 
a deep meditation. And Sitd saw that lie was sad, and that 
ho was not inclined that she should go with him ; and her 
face reddened with auger, and the tears fell from her v\ es 
like honey from the red lotos, and she said :—“ Shame on 
my father who gave me to a husband who has no spirit within 
him I Those who say that H;ima is brave, courageous, and 
strong, speak falsely : He has no power to protect his wife; 
and surely the Maharaja has acted wisely in not giving him 
the Raj : Having once married me he now wishes to give mo 
away ; and to whom am I to go, and where am I to remain 
for fourte en years ? ” Then she suddenly checked herself, 
and repented the harshness of her words, and said I 
have never given you any cause for offence, but if T have 
done anything wrong i pray you to forgive me : 1 can be ar 
anything but s jpa ration from you : I entreat you to take me 
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you: Do not disappoint me, 0 Rama ! ” So saying, HISTORY o v 
she fell at tlio feet of her husband, and wept very bitterly. ^tYv. 

At these words, Rdma could no longer shut his ears to 
the prayer of Sita. Ho took her by the hand, and wiped e “- 

away her tears, and spoke to her in a mild voice thus :— 

" Why, my beloved, do you blame me without understand¬ 
ing mo ? My heart's desire is always to remain with you, 
and I would not care to attain the exalted position of Brahma 
should I be without you: But when I thought over the 
perils of the wilderness, and the delicacy of your frame, I 
desired for your own sake to prevent you from accompanying 
mo : Now I am satisfied that you are determined at heart to 
go with me, and therefore it is not proper for me to leave 
you behind : Go you, therefore, and take leave of all your su¬ 
periors, and of your mothers-in-law, and throw off all your 
ornaments, and present them to the Brahmans, and to tliosj> 
who may bo in need." 

Then Sita was filled with joy, and did as she was com- Sita’sj *y. 
mandod by Rama. And Lakshmana approached his brother LaUhmmm 

i * . _ permitted to 

and entreated that he might be permitted to accompany ar-comi any 

th eui into the wilderness, and Rama gave him leave. Then 

Rama and Sita gave all their jewels and goods to the Br&h- 

mans of their household, and +o other Br&hxnans, and to Jewels ami poods 

their own servants, and to all the needy who came from afar maus and the . 

needy. 

to receive presents from Rama ; and then they took off their 
shoes, after the manner of devotees, and went with bare feet 
to tho palace of the MaMraja to take their leave of Da- 
suratha. 

The foregoing dialogue is almost too beautiful for Remarks on 

... ' Site's iovo for 

criticism. The delicate girl-wife not only compels 
her reluctant husband to take her with him into the 
jungle, but even pictures tho delights ot jungle-lite ; 
although, to one bred in the luxuries and seclusion of 
a zenana, such a life must have presented a thousand 
terrors. 

Next follows the last scene, the farewell visit of vIlaSKu. 
Rama, Sfta, and Lakshmana to take leave of the "* 

1 * MalumiM 
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Maharaja. According to European ideas, such a visit 
could scarcely have been expected under the cir¬ 
cumstances ; and yet it is strictly in accordance 
with Hindu ideas of the respect due to a parent and 
a superior, even in such a time of trial. The story 
proceeds as follows :— 

Meantime the rumour spread throughout the city of 
Ayodliya, that Rama, and his wife Sita, and his brother 
Lakshmana were to he sent out as exiles into the wilderness 
of Dandaka; and all the people were thunderstruck at the 
tidings, for they had been expecting to see the installation 
of Rama; and all of them were grieved to the heart, and 
became so senseless, that though they had eyes they could 
not see, and though they had ears they could not hear. 
And all the inhabitants of the city crowded around the 
gate-way of the palace ; and even the women came out from 
their inner apartments, and sacrificed their shame and 
modesty, and stood round the palace gate-way. Presently 
the two Princes, and the wife of Rama, were seen walking 
with bare feet towards the palace of the Maharaja; Rama 
walking first, and Sita close behind him, while Lakshmana 
brought up the rear. At this sight the whole multitude 
were filled with grief, and bitterly reproached the Maharaja. 
Borne said that he was an old hollow tree, which had gener¬ 
ated the fire which was destroying a blooming garden. 
Others cried out that ho was possessed by demons, saying : 
— “ Unless the Maharaja were possessed by demons he 
could not have sent his son into exilo; since no father is 
capable of sending away his son, even if that son were f* ill 
of faults, whilst Rama is full of every kind of virtue.” Some 
of the people thought of accompanying Rama into the 
jungle, taking with them their wives and families, and 
leaving Dasaratha. and his wife Kaikeyi, and lit - son Bharara 
to rule ifi e desert i of Ayodhya. Others said Why 
do you blame the Maluiraja, when it is Kaikoyt who is the 
root of all this evil ? She persuaded the Maharaja, by sweet- 
and coaxing words to send Rama away, and to give the Re.i 
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fata: Perchance Bharata is in the plot, and therefore history op 
remains in the city of his mother’s father out of shame : If 

he felt so strong a desire to rule the Raj, he should have- 

asked Rama for it; and then he would have obtained the 
Raj without any misfortune befalling Rama.'* 


\Vhilst the people were thus lamenting, Rama approached Soeneir. tii 
the apartments of the Maharaja, and heard the lamenta- luahkni.; >i 

i J Wiring slII 


: tlie 
The 

.. I MiBI> 

turns of his father, and the imprecations which he con- women to w 

1 , _ intent at: a 

tinned to pour upon the wicked Kaikeyi. At lengi h ^rong with, 
the chosen Counsellor Sum antra made known to Dasar- 
atha that his son Rama stood at the door; and the Maha¬ 
raja ordered that all his women should be summoned 
to that apartment, and that Rama should then enter the 
room, for he cared not to bo alone when he took leave 
ot his son. Then all the women advanced with a slow 
pace into that room, and their eyes were red with weeping, 
and Kuusalya Was in the midst of them. Then Riima, and Swooning «f die 
kitci, and Lakshmana were conducted into the presence of i> 1 ^ 

the Maharaja ; and the Maharaja, surrounded by his wives, Laksiiuuuia. 
arose from his seat, and then fell upon tho ground in a 
swoon ; and Riima and Lakshmana ran towards him and em¬ 
braced him with their arms, and placed him on the royal 
couch; whilst the cries of that multitude of women filled 
the palace, and mingled with tho clanging of their orna¬ 
ments. 'ihen Rama, with joined hands, said to his father: 

u I entreat you, O Maharaja, to look with a propitious 
eye upon me who am ready to depart to the wilderness of 
Ban dak a ; Permit also Lakshmana and Sita to accompany 
me to the forest: 0 fountain of honour, command us even 
as Brahma commands his children.” 

The Maharaja then gazed steadfastly upon Rama, and Tho^i hum -i 
said :— <e 0 Rama, 1 have been infatuated with Kaikeyi the 

. - ’ Raj. 

through tho promises I have given to her: 0 R&ma, set 
aside my cemmandmont, and become this day tlie Raja of 
Ayodhyu ! ” Rama replied, with joined hands :—■“ My lord RAm* refuses, 
tho Muh&raja has yet a thousand years to live upon the 
earth, and J will abide in tho forest without desiring the 
Raj : When fourteen years have passed away I shall luivo 
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completed my vow and will again embrace your feet : Who 
in this earth will hereafter obey the commands of his father 
if I now violate them ? ” Then the distressed Maharaja 
said to his affectionate son :—■“ 0 beloved one, go without 
haste in a safe and good road, but go not away to-day : 
The evening is approaching, and refreshed by the sight of 
you, let me enjoy one good day more: Spend this night 
with your mother and me, and to-morrow do as it pleases 
you : 0 llama, I have been deceived by a woman, who has 
covered her evil designs, like a fire that is covered by 
ashes.” 

Rama replied :—“ To depart hence is my only desire : 
Let the Raj, with its people and wealth, and waving fields 
of corn, be given to Bharata; for my resolution to embrace 
a forest-life cannot bo shaken : 0 MaMraja, let the promise 
given by you to Kaikeyi be fulfilled to the very uttermost! 
Observing your commandment exactly as it was delivered, 
1 will reside in the forest for fourteen years; and 1 swear, 

<) MaMraja, that my only desire is that your word should be 
fulfilled, and your character be cleared from every stain of 
falsity : 0 my lord and father, I cannot stay longer, and I 
pray you to restrain your grief; it is no affliction for me to 
depart: Kaikeyi said to me:—“ Rama, go to the forest!” 
I replied : —“ I wall go ! ” 1 av]11 therefore keep my word : 

0 venerable father, be not distressed ! We shall enjoy our¬ 
selves in the quiet forest, filled with gentle deer, and vocal 
with the song of birds; and when the fourteen years are 
expired you shall behold U3 again, and your promise will 
have been fulfilled.” 

At these words all the wives of the Maharaja wept 
bitterly, excepting only the remorseless Kaikeyi; and the 
Chief Counsellor Sumantra wept in like manner. And the 
Maharaja was overcome with anger, and he moved about his 
head, and sighed heavily; and lie began to wring his hands, 
and to grind his teeth, and his colour changed, aud his 
eyes reddened with rage, and he fell anew into the depths 
of anguish. Then Sumantra, seeing the deep sorrow of the 
Mahirnja, tried to pierce the soul of Kaikeyi with sharp 
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AvSrds as terrible as thunderbolts, sayingYou, who history op 

have abandoned Dasaratlia, are the murderess of your hus- Yv. 

band and family; bv your vile deeds you have afflicted him. * 

"ho is invincible as Indra, as immovable as a mountain, 

and as impassable as the sea : The will of the husband ought 

to prevail over the wife; far above the gratification of her 

children : Men succeed to a Raj according to their seniority, 

and is it your wish to annul this law? Rut let ycur son 

hfiiarata become the Raja, and let him govern the Raj : Threatens to 

'' liere Rama goes we will go: No Braliman will remain m R^\v.taaU 

your dominions : We, the inhabitants of the city of Avodhya, 

and all tho people of the country of Kosala, will certainly uninhabited 

go into the jungle with Rdma : What pleasure then will you 

have in obtaining a Raj which has been abandoned by all 

your friends, by all the Brahmans, and by every good and 

%al subject ? Your deeds are so heinous that I wonder 

the earth does not open at the sight of your abominable 

conduct: Who but you would fell a mango tree with an axe, 

au d plant a tree of harsh and worthless berries in its room ? 

* * Rani, obey the will of your husband, and be not obstinate < 
ln transgression, for a husband is like tho sovereign of the tract, her <kt*-r- 

i . initiation. 

gods : Let the lotos-eyed llama, tho virtuous, the first-born, 
tho generous, the energetic, the mighty, be installed in the 
Raj; for bear in mind, O Rdm, that if Rama leaves his 
hither and goes into tho forest, your infamy will fill tho 
Whole world.” 

At these words of Sumantra the Ram Kaikeyi was Kaikc.vt uu- 
heither moved nor distressed, nor was her countenance 
ged. So th aharaja said to Sumantra: Sp< o ' 

i J , • \ r* l he avni 

order the army, composed of four bands, and laden with wui nvasnn-s 
Wealth, to accompany Rama; let beautiful dancing-girls, and Hama 
Musicians, and rich merchants adorn tlio train of iry son ; 


my 


h't ; he warlike engine.' follow Rama, and the citizens also, 
ai 'd all kinds of carriages, with litinfene n and all "hu are 
skilled in the chase: Whilst limiting tho antelopes, and tho 
elephants, and drinking the wild honey, and beholding the 
flowing river-. he will speedily forgot the Raj: Let all uiy store¬ 
houses of grain and treasure accompany Rama, so that he 
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history of may dwell happily in tlie wilderness; and Bharat a shah 
vatoiv. govern Ayodliya until the prosperous Kama shall have ae- 
-complished all he desires.” 

Kaiknyi declares At these words of the Maharaja, the Rani Kaikeyi was 
V ; :i" not'li'v Vit greatly troubled and sore afraid ; and she said to Dasaratha: 
aw .*o i) itaj. — ((son jj| iara t a w ill n ot accept of a Raj which has been 
stripped of its wealth, and become like wine which has lost 
its strength.” Dasaratha replied: —“ 0 you vile one, 
having loaded me w T ith a grievous burden, will you afflict 
me whilst I am bearing it ? What has become of your 
T'rcesthat former pretended love for Rama?” Kaikeyi said :—“ It is 

Rama Miomu 1 n t* 

k * into <-xib‘ a,s mce t that p e should go into the forest, even as one ol your 

A-aiTianjaiiacl 0 _ 

dou.-. own ancestors sent out his eldest son Asamanja. Dasa- 


Tra , mi . m of rat-ha replied :—“ Asamanja was a wicked prince; he caught 

Awin-mja. the children of the people in the streets, and threw them 

into the river Sarayu; but what has Rama done that he 
should be sent into exile ? 0 Rani, to abandon a virtuous 

son would destroy the splendour of Indra; and J, with all 
the rest, will turn my back upon the Raj, and pleasure, and 
wealth, and will follow Rama this day ; and leave you with 
your son Bharata to enjoy the pleasures of the Raj.” 
i ; i; na reuses to Then the humble Rama supplicated Maharaja Dasaratha 
acu.pfctin.anuj. these wor( j s .—“0 Raja of Rajas, what occasion have I 
for soldiers or for followers, who have abandoned all society 
and enjoyment to live on the wild productions of the forest ? 
Who, having given away an excellent elephant, is desirous 
of possessing the grass rope which binds it round? 0 lord 
of the world, v hat occasion have 1 for troops? Bring hither, 
arid nhp'aBaiid I pray you, the raiment of bark, the spade wlu re with I may 
dicr for the roots, and the basket covered with leather in 
which I may carry them ; those are for me who am to reside 
K:iii;i>yi briny* fourteen years in the innffW' Then Kaikeyi, devoid of 
shame, brought herself the dresses of bark, and said before 
It-uria TMt-j a all the people ;—“ Put them on ! ” And the mighty RAna 
received the bark dress from Kaikeyi, and threw off his 
garment of fine linen, and all his ornaments, even the mar- 


3 This reference to the cmolfy of Asamanja is remarkable from its being one 
of the very few traditions which appear to refer to tin* ancient Rajas of AyuiIIiyS. 
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Sita, accustomed only to a silken dress, started at the sight sua weeps over 
of the bark raiment, like a deer at the sight of a snare; and 
filled with shame, and deeply distressed, she received the 
habit from the cruel Kaikeyi. Then with tearful counte¬ 
nance she said to Lakshmana:—“What am I to do with 
these garments of bark ? I have never worn such clothes, 
and I do not know how to use them.” At these pitiful 
words of Sita all the women began to cry, and Maharaja 
Pasaratha reproached Kaikeyi, saying : — “0 shameless 
Kaikeyi, you are determined to ruin me; but answer me feumito*wenr 
one thing : You asked me only for the exile of Rama; why ^® n ^ rkKill ‘" 
then do you give the bark raiment to Lakshmana and Situ ? 

Rama is bound for my sake to wear the garments oi a 
devotee according to your request; but Sita and Lakshmana 
accompany Rama of their own accord, and are not bound to 
obey your commands.” 4 

The sage Vaslishtha then said to Kaikeyi :—“ 0 worth- ^orveh!^ 
less woman, you are the disgrace of your own family, and alke>i * 
you have imposed upon the Maharaja without the shadow 
of an excuse : It is improper for Sit a to go into the forest, 
and she ought to abide here iu the house of R/ima : If Sita 
goes into the wilderness wo will attend her, and all the city 
will attend her likewise : Even Bharata and Satrughna will 
go when Rama goes, and attend upon their elder brother : 

Govern alone then the country when it shall be empty and 

titute of nu'ii : You wicked woman, there will be no city 
here unless Rama resides in it, and the wilderness which he 
may inhabit will instantly become a great country: \ou, 
rapacious for your own son, have plunged him into misery, 
for there is no one in all the Raj who will not follow hama : 

0 Kaikeyi, to-day you will see the beasts, and the serpents, 
and the doer, and the birds accompanying Rtima; and even 
the trees will turn their faces towards him : R resent, then, 

* The ‘ - inputs hero raid to have been r ule of the bark of trer s, in aU pro- 
babiiiiv, were made of a thick wars© cotton expressly for jungle wear. 
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O Rani, excellent ornaments to your danghter-in~law, and 
hike away tile drevsH of 1 uirlc } fpi* slip shall uqf> weai* it : TIlO 
oxilti of ItujLim wfts alone requested by you. ,>ft 

At tlieae words of Vasishtha, tiie Malidraja ordered his 

stoi'okoupei's and tfeasurers to presoiifc Sitd with clotlio.-? ami 

ornaments sufficient to last her for fourteen years; and the 
men did as they were commanded, and Sit a threw aside the 
garments of bark, and arrayed herself in excellent attire as 
before. The Maharaja then said :—“ Bring the chariot and 
take Rama in it'; that he may appear to be going on a 
pleasure excursion rather than into exile.” 

Then Rama and Sxta and Lakshmana turned to Kausalya 
to take their leave of her; and Kausalyd said to R&ma 
“ Sita is unprotected, and Lakshmana is a mere boy : Do 
you take care of them in the wilderness, and above all 
take care of yourself, and never forget me, who am your 
an fortunate mother.” Here she was choked with grief, 
and could speak no more ; and Rama said to her :—• 
“ Lakshmana is my right hand, and Sitd is my shadow; 
so you need have no fears on their account; For myself 
fear nothing, but engage yourself wholly in consoling my 
hither Dasaratha : By your favour I hope to be successf ul at 
la t, and to absolve my father from his promise, and return 
again to the Raj.” Kausalya then said to Lakshmana :— 
“I rejoice to see your attachment to Rama; you should 
mutually protect each other, and Situ, should be the object 
of your common care : Consider Rama a emu* father, and 
Sitd as your mother, and serve them as you have served us.” 
Kausalya then embraced Sitd, and kissed Ik v, and said :—* 
“The nature of women who have been constantly honoured 
by their beloved husbands, is to neglect their lords in time 
of trouble; but in the heart of a virtuous woman her 
husb: jid is esteemed sacred, and regarded as the pure foim- 


5 The whole of this episode in which Vasishtha rcproache ; Kaikeyi i evi¬ 
dently an interpolation in the original tradition. The ideas expressed ave almost 
anrifl . wl ioh hadbe<a pn vioasiy expn s 4 hy S man i 
the original nt"vy tin gift of (ho dresses to Sitfi probably followed imtnodkfoly 
after the dwhiiation of the Mahfcraja that Sitfi was not required t< v.rur tlu- gar¬ 
ments of bark. 
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-appiness : Thus, though my sou Bdma is exiled to history ov 
the jungle, ho is not coutomptible >>* yoiu* sight, but is 1>irT , v 
Regarded ns your deit y, in poverty llio same ns ill WOoltlh” 

'•'lieu Slid, with joined hands, replied thus to the mother of 
},or Ini hand: - ff 0 oxcolleut one, 1 will do all you have 

^omtuamled • for I am acquainted witlitlio duty of a woman 
towards her lord, and could no more depart from virtu© than 
light could depart from the moon : The lute yields no music 
d ii. he divested of its strings ; the chariot moves not with¬ 
out wheels; and a woman bereft of her husband has no 
pleasure though she have a hundred children: Scanty is the 
joy derived from a father, a brother, or a son; but who does 
‘ l °t honour a husband, as tho source of happiness without 
bounds: To the wife a husband is even as a god.” After 
th's, Rama took leave of the other wives of his father, and other • 


n takrs 


be said to them:—“ Whatever I have dono amiss through 
ignorance while living with you, I entreat you now to for- 


givo.” When tho ladies heard theso pious and humble 
Avords, their hearts were penetrated with grief, and they 
filled, the palace with their lamentation and wailing. 


The parting was now over, and the unfortunate 
trio were to be conveyed to the frontier in the 01 
chariot of the Maharaja. But tho story may be 
related at once as it is told in the Itamayana:— 

After this Sumantra said to Rama :—“ O Prince, ascend 
the chariot, and I will drivo you whithersoever you desire to 
go. ’ Then the weapons were placed in the chariot, and all JUima, an, f 
tbe clothes and jewels which the Maharaja had given to 
^ita, together with a strong basket covered with leather, 

'Uul a specie; and Sit a ascended the chariot, and I him a and 
Tiakshtnana did likewise, and Sumantra mounted the driv¬ 
ing seat, and drove the willing steeds with the swiftness of 
tho wind. Then tho whole city of Ayodhya was tilled with Jwitonaoiu. in 
tumult, and resounded with the m»i e of intoxicated ole-Ayodhy.\! f 
phauts, the neighing of horses, and the clanging of orna¬ 
ments; und ell the people were in deep affliction, and ran 
after the chariot like persons running to plunge into water; 


vol.il 
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and tliey cried out to Sumantra :—“ Pull in the horses that 
we may behold tho face of llama ! ” I he distressed Maha¬ 
raja in like manner rushed out of the palace crying : ■“ I 

will see my beloved son.” And there was a great noise ot 
weeping women like that of a female elephant-when her mate 
is bound by tbe hunter. But Rama commanded Sumantra 
to drive on, and the dust raised by tlie chariot-wheels was 
laid by the falling tears of the citizens, dho whole city 
was steeped with water, for the people were frantic with 
grief; and tho tears fell from the eyes of the women, as 
water falls from the lotos when struck by the leap of a fish. 
The Maluiraja, seeing that the city was overwhelmed with 
sorrow, fell down beneath the affliction like a tree which 
lias been severed from its roots ; and a tumultuous noise 
arose behind Rama from tho men who supported the MaM- 
l-.ija in his swoon. And Rama looked behind him aud saw 
his father Dasaratha, and his mother Kausalya, running 
after the chariot, and hoard them calling upon Sumantra to 
rein in the horses; but he commanded Sumantra to drive 
on; aud tho heart of the driver was torn by the conflicting 
orders as if it had been torn by the chariot-wheels. And 
Rama said to SumantraWhen asked by the Maharaja 
wherefore you did not rein in the horses, say that you did 
not hear; my deep distress has driven me to this fa! o- 
lmod.” So Sumantra drove on the restive horses, and tho 
royal Counsellors said to DasarathaO Maharaja, no one 
follows far after him whom they expect to see return.” 
But the wretched Maharaja, with a sad countenance, stood 
(.till with his Rdni Kausalya, watching tlio chariot as it was 


driven further and further from his eves, 
r Meanwhile all the ladies of the royal household were 

it? "w anlr ut filled with distress, like cows who have been bereft of their 
young. The priests who served the sacred fire made no 
oblation to tho gods; the householders prepared no food ; 
the moon forbore to shine; the sun disappeared while it was 
yet day; the elephants rejected their fodder; the cows 
refused to nourish, their calves; mothers felt no pleasure 
even in the sight of their first-born; the planets approached 
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^Ife^rhoon in evil aspects; tlie stars appeared gloomy and history op 
moved backwards; tlie clouds were driven by tlie wind p^rv. 

until they resembled a troubled ocean in the air; tlie city- 

^as moved out of its place; and tlie four quarters of the 
heavens were in great agitation and overspread with dark¬ 
ness. The whole city of Ayodhya was thrown into mourn- 
ln g, and resembled the earth and mountains when deprived 
Indra; fathers and mothers ceased to think of their 
children, wives forgot their husbands, and lovers failed to 
remember each other. 6 

Now so long as the Maharaja beheld any vestige of his The Maharaja 
u °vea and virtuous son, he raised himself up on the earth earth, but u 

I i , r attend- tl bv 

0 oenoldhmi ; but when he could no longer see the dust of |v4p ?1 >' a :1ml 

f] 1 . ° iv.uktyi. 

ue chariot- wheels, he fell again to the earth in the deepest 
misery; and the beautiful Kausalya attended him, holding 
hn right hand, and Kaikeyi followed him on his left side. 

^ hen the Maharaja saw that Kaikeyi was there, he said to 
her :— O Kaikeyi, bent on evil, touch not mo ! I wish not 

see you, for you are neither my wife nor my friend : You, Kaikey1 ‘ 
w ho have abandoned virtue for the sake of wealth, I now 
abandon for ever: Your hand which I took in the presence 
^he sacred fire, I relinquish for ever, both in this life and 
the next : If Bliarata, receiving this flourishing Raj, be 
pleased with what you have gained for him, he may present 
tne with what funeral offerings he will, but none shall 
approach me/ Then the Ram Kausalyd, wasted with cl is- KauwOyA raises 
fA'ess, raised the Maharaja from the earth, and wiped the hun ‘ 
dust from oft him. And he repented on account of Rama, 

. 0 one who has murdered a Brahman, or touched fire with 

band ; and ho vented his grief thus : — ■* The foot-prints m* i ftn ^ nfa . 
the excellent horses that have borne away my son are tl0US for Uamiu 
^till in tho road, but the great one is to be seen no more: 
my son Rama, who h;ts ever slept on soft pillows perfumed 

6 Bit* author of tho Adhjatrua R&m&yiina lure introduces a very extraordinary 
j r ' Pno for the purpose of enforcing; tho belief in the divinity of Kama. It will 
I remembered that the Maharaja had two priests, namely, Y-id-hHu a, id 
f ^ amadeya. Of these V&imulova is said to have preaMwd a long sermon to the 
P-' {)h‘of Ayodhyfe. explaining how llama was un ineanr mn * Vishnu for the 
u r\f Rhvium. The matter of the Kcnnou is ov entirely theological that 
U is reserved for uR us»ion in a future volume 
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of with sandal wood, and been fanned by damsels adorned with 
iXDi v. costly ornaments, will this night take shelter beneath a tree, 
w ith a block of stone for his pillow ; and in the morning he 
will rise covered with dirt like a buffalo arising from a 
muddy pool : The inhabitants of the jungle will behold the 
valiant Rama rising and departing like one forlorn : The 
beloved Situ, ever worthy of happiness, will be wearied with 
the entangled thorns, and alarmed at the roar of the wild 
beasts of the forest: 0 Kaikeyi, be whatever you desire, 
and dwell a widow in the Raj; I can live no longer without 
the presence of Rama.” Thus lamenting, the Maharaja 
entered his beautiful palace, like one who enters the house 
of mourning after he has burned a deceased kinsman. 

Seeing the city bereft of its people, the Maharaja entered 
the palace as the sun enters a cloud, and he said : —" Carry 


Tlie Mah&raja 
return# to the 


palace and is 

apanmonUrf' 6 rae speedily to the apartments of Kausalya, the mother of 

' ' ‘ ■” Then 


kausalya. 


Lfuii. ntations 
<>! KauaalyM 


Rum a, for nowhere else can ray heart obtain ease/ 
the ^e who were waiting on the Maharaja carried him to the 
chamber of Kausalya, and he ascended a couch and sank into 
Midnight scene, a delirium. And the night overspread all around, like the 
night of universal death; and at midnight the Maharaja said 
to Kausalyd :—‘ 0 excellent Kausalya, I cannot see you; 
touch, rue I pray you with your hand, for my sight lias gone 
after Rama.” Then the Ram, seeing him lying on the 
couch mourning for Rdraa, drew near and sat by the side 
of her afflicted lord, and thus addressed him:—“ That 
female reptile Kaikeyi, having shed her poison upon Rama 
and cast her slough, will now go about with ease, and 
will terrify me like a venomous serpent: Better would it 
have been for me, if Rama had dwelt in the city as a wan¬ 
dering mendicant, or if he had been condemned to servitude ; 
but the wicked Kaikeyi has cast him out to be a portion to 
the Rakshasas, as fuel is thrown to the sacrificial fire: The 
hero of mighty arm, attended by his wife and brother, 
hr ; been condemned by you to exile in the forest, and 
what can await them but the direst distress ? How can these 
tender ones drag on their wretched lives feeding on fruits ? 
Alan ! the • are like the remains of a tree, which has been 
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"^evtfured by elephants or destroyed by the jungle fire before history op 
Its fruit has ripened : Yet even now the day may. come when 

I shall again behold Bama, and his wife Sifca», and his brother “- 

Lakshmana ; but when will that day arrive ? When will this 
renowned city of Ayodhyii, hearing that the two heroes have 
returned from the forest, once again be filled with gladness 
and be decorated with banners ? When will the city bo 
moved with joy at beholding these two heroes, like the sea 
Rt the new and full moon ? When will the thousands of 
people scatter sweetmeats in the streets, as the two sons 
enter Ayoclhya adorned with beautiful ear-rings and holding 
U P their scimitars f When will the daughters of Brahmans 
joyfully go round the city with fruits and flowers ? When 
rv ill my son Kama, who is old in understanding but endowed 
Hk<* the gods with perpetual youth, when will he return and 
revive us like a seasonable rain ? 0 Maharaja, like a cow 

whose calf has been carried off by a lion, so have I been de- 
piived of my offspring by the tigress Kaikeyi.” 




Hie foregoing story of Rama’s departure into iwfw of 
exile is replete with many touching references, which 
the European would appear to he exaggerations, ej ^ e * 
but which are never for a moment doubted by the 
Hindu. I uus it seems difficult to understand why Rrxwiwhy 
i i< tma, Si hi, and Lakshmana should have walked to i ' 

iiic palace with bare feet instead of proceeding 
thither in a chariot; but according to Hindu ideas 
the conduct of the exiles would have been regarded 


as contumacious and defiant had they approached 
the palace in a more ostentatious manner whilst suf¬ 
fering under the displeasure of the Maharaja. Again, Demonstrative 
the sorrow of the royal household may have been ex- ?'< s 
uggerated by the bard ; but still some allowance must " 

be made for the overweening and demonstrative 
affections, which on all occasions are strongly mani- *I ,e iV^V>Vi: v .'tu 
fested in Hindu families. The excitement of the 
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insTOR' or people of Ayodhya lias also been described with 
much poetical extravagance and embellishment; but 
still it should be borne in mind that in ancient times, 
when the Hindu sovereignties had been as yet un¬ 
disturbed by Mussulman invasion, the attachment 
1 between a people and their Raja was of a strong and 
patriarchal character ; and the domestic incidents of 
palace-life were regarded with an interest and sym¬ 
pathy which finds but little expression in modern 
history, excepting in the fervent loyalty of the 
people of England towards the family of our sove¬ 
reign lady Victoria. 

The filial obedience of Riiroa is of course intended 
as a model for all time : and -to this day his refusal 
to countenance any scheme of disobedience or re¬ 
bellion, his patient self-sacrifice in order that the 
promise made by his father should bo fulfilled in its 
integrity, and his loyal reverence towards the Maha¬ 
raja and the R.infs, are regarded as bright examples 
to be followed when required in every Hindu family. 
The cruel and relentless conduct of Kaikeyi is in 
like manner intended as a solemn warning to a young 
and beautiful wife against exercising an undue in¬ 
fluence over a fond husband, and causing him to 
commit the injustice of promoting her son at the 
expense of the elder branch of the family. But inas¬ 
much as a favourite wife is more prone to ambition 
than a son is prone to disobedience, the lesson in¬ 
volved in the tradition of Kaikeyf apparently exer¬ 
cises but little influence in those households in which 
a husband is married to more than one wife; and it 
is by no means unfrequent even in the present day 
for the youth and beauty of a favourite wife or con¬ 
cubine to prevail over the better judgment of an 
uxorious Chieftain. 


Conduc* of 

Kaik> vi in¬ 
tended a 
wan ling to 
younger wives. 


Ttr IfBGon 
ineffectual. 




CHAPTER IX. 

JOURNEY TO CHITRA-KUTA. 

The journey of Rama with liis wife and brother, history of 
immediately after taking leave of the Maharaja, is part iv. 
described with considerable clearness in the Rdmd- aswu followed 
vana. The route lay in a southerly direction from 
the city of Ayodhya to the country of Bundelkund ; 
and the tliree most important stages are as follows :— 

1st, Seingavi'UA, the modern Sungroor, which is 1st, Sritiffavera, 
situated on the left or northern bank of the river kn-mr. r,u 

the left bank of 

Ganges. This was an important station, inasmuch tboG:l " ir ' s - 
as it formed the frontier town between the Raj of 
Kosala and the country of the 131 ills, and appears to 
have been the residence of the Bldl Raja. 

2nd, Prayaga, the modern Alldhabdd, which is 
situated at a very holy spot according to Hindu 11 !“!*^,"'^ 
ideas, being at the junction of the two sacred rivers, 
the Ganges and the Jumna. Pray&ga was the scat 
°f a famous Brahman named Bharadwdja, who is 
said to have dwelt here surrounded by a band of 
Brahman disciples, who led the ideal life ot austerity, 
sacrifice, and devotion, which is so frequently de¬ 
scribed and lauded by Bralunanical bards. 

3rd, Chitra-ki'ta, a celebrated hill, which is 3rd, ciyin- 
situated to the south of the Jumnd in the country 
Bundelkund. This was the seat of Yddnfki, the sago 
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■ op and bard, who became famous in after years as the 
author of the Ramayana; and who was surrounded 


by a society of disciples, and led the same mode of j 
life as was pursued by Bharadwaja. It was on this 
hill that the exiles ultimately took up their abode, 
and passed some pleasant years. 

The narrative of the journey may be related as 
follows:— 


isi Route: from Now all tins while, though the Mahhraiahad been earned 
Hrin^nvei a. back to tlie city of Ayodhya, yet trie people would not re- 

t of ^ # ^ ^ ^ . 1 

a yodhyfifollow turn from following the chariot of Rama: and when tho 

Rim a to the # G J 

Tama-a river, evening was come, Sumantra halted the chariot on the 
banks of the river Tarnasa, and loosened the weary horses; 
and the horses drank of the water and rolled themselves 
in the dust, and then plunged into the flood, and began 
Knoampment feeding on the banks of the river. And Rama fixed upon 
the :':rst night, a pleasant lodging on the banks of the Tam as a, and ho 
said to Lakshmana :—“ I will spend this night in feeding 
only on water; this is my choice, although there is abund¬ 
ance of wild fruits.” Then, the sun being set, Sumantra 
tied up the horses and gave them plenty of fodder ; and when 
all liad performed their evening duties Sumantra and Laksh¬ 
mana prepared a bed of leaves, and thither Rama retired 
with his wife Sita. And when R&ma and Sita had fallen 
asleep, Lakshmana related to Sumantra the various excel¬ 
lencies of Rama; and when tho night had almost passed, the 
early dawn beheld Lakshmana and Sumantra still convers¬ 
ing respecting the merits of R&ma. 

Sunrise: KAma, In this manner Rama and the people that were with him , 
Lttiihmana spent the night on the banks of the river Tamas&; and at \ 
awaUng tbo JUt early morning R&ma arose from the bed of leaves, and seeing 
the people very quiet, he said to his brother : — “ 0 Laksh¬ 
mana, behold these people devoted to us, and inattentive to 
their own houses, locked in sleep beneath the trees ; these 
citizens have vowed to bring us back, and will never 
leave us while their lives remain : Let us therefore gently 
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mount the chariot while they are sleeping beneath the trees, histohy of 
and take our departure ; lest they be overwhelmed with pf^iv 
trouble on account of our distress.” Then at the command 

. Smnantra 

of Rama, Sumantra harnessed the horses to the chariot, and driroj t nvards 

T _ Ayouhya to 

Rama, and Sita, and Lakslnnana mounted it: and Rama delude the 

9 7 ' people, and 

said to Smnantra :— “ Turn back the chariot and drive it a then returns by 

a detour to the 

short while the way we came, that the people moy see the Tomas*, 
footprints of the horses, and think that I have returned to 
the city of Ayodliya.” So Sumantra drove the chariot back 
a short distance towards the city, and then turned round 
another way, and a^ain came to tho river Tamasd. And The peopio re- 
when tho citizens awoke in the morning they were over- Ayodhya. 
whelmed with sorrow at finding that Rama had departed; 
but presently they saw the track of his chariot, and they 
followed it a little way, and then lost it, and they filled the 
air with their lamentations. After a while they approached 
the city weeping abundance of tears, and their grief broke 
out afresh. No one rejoiced, and no one was cheerful; the Mournful np- 

, , ,1. it poarfuiQe of the 

merchants coaseu to expose their wares, the bazaars were city, 
empty of people, and no one was pleased at finding lost 
goods, or at the increase of wealth, or at the birth of a first¬ 
born son; every house was filled with weeping, and tho hus¬ 
bands who had returned home full of distress, were tor¬ 
mented by their wives aspthe elephant is tormented by the 
iron hook of his driver. And the women of the city cried lamentations 
out in their grief :— c< What are houses, or wealth, or child¬ 
ren, or pleasure to us, who cannot behold R&rna : Blessed 
are the rivers and pools which Rama shall purify by bathing 
therein: The forest abounding with beautiful gr< ves, the 
rivers, the lakes, and tlio verdant sides of the mountain will 
all be adorned'by the presence of Rama: The greenwood 
shades and hills to which Rama may resort, will honour him 
as a most beloved guest: Tho trees laden with flowers and 
blossoms, and covered with humming bees, will point out 
Rnuv, to one another: Tho mountains, through compassion 
for Rama, will display their most beautiful flowers and fruits 
even out of the due season, and pour forth their varied 
cataracts of pure water: Let us follow Rama; and we will 
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attend upon Sua, whilst you, 0 husbands, wait upon Rama.” 
Then all the women wept aloud, for Rama was dearer to 
them even than their own sons. 

Meanwhile Rama and the others had crossed the river 
Tamasd, and journeyed far away from the place where they 
had slept, and viewed the villages cultivated to their utmost 
borders, and passed through the rich country of Kosala, 
wliich was plenteous in corn and wealth, and abounded with 
sacred groves and places of sacrifice, and was covered with 
pleasant gardens and mango trees, and filled with men 
generous and happy. Presently Rama saw the divine Ganges 
flowing in three directions ; the river which is frequented by 
holy sages whose hermitages adorn its banks ; the river 
where the glad females resort at festive seasons, and lave in 
its cool and pleasant waters; the river which daslus against 
its strong banks with a terrific sound resembling a deep 
laugh, or smiling with its pure foam, now flows with a 
divided stream and anon is diversified with whirlpools ; the 
river which abounds with the pure lotos, and where the gods 
perform their ablutions ; the river which rolls on . gently 
shelving shores, bordered with pure sand, vocal with geese 
and cranes, and adorned with flocks of playful birds; the 
river whose banks are decorated with trees growing in the 
form of garlands, and arc here and there covered with 1 ho 
expanded lotos; the river which removing every load of im¬ 
purity is itself clear and pellucid; the river whose surround¬ 
ing forests are adorned with fruits, flowers, and leaves, like 
a damsel with excellent ornaments, and resound with the 
roar of elephants as mighty as those that guard tho universe, 
and as sportive and generous as those which carry Indr a, 
the sovereign of the gods ; the river which fell from thu feet 
of the divine Vishnu, and from the matted hair of the great 
god Siva, through the influence of the sage Bhagfratha; the 
river Ganga, wife of Sumudra, puro and destroying sin. 1 The 
valiant and dauntless Rdma, viewing this river full of waves 

1 According to tho Pundits, the chariot priced over this river through the air. 
Between the Taraasa and the Ganges, other rivers, including the Gomati, arc 
stud to have been crossed by l&una and his party in like manner. 
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proceeded towards the city of Sringavera, 
borders of the Raj of Ayodhya towards tlao 
country of tbe Blills. V*Tien he had reached Sringavera, he 
said to Sumantra :—“ 0 charioteer, to-day we will lodge in 
this place under that Ingudi tree,"'which stands near the 
river: There I ^will. contemplate the chief of rivers, whoso 
waters are esteemed by the gods, the demons, and the 
Gandharvas, and prized by deer, serpents, and birds.” So 
Sumantra drove the horses to the Ingudi tree, and there 
Rima descended from the chariot with Sita and Lakslimana, 
exclaiming :— u This is a delightful tree.” 

Now Sringavera was the border town between the Raj 
of Ivosala and the country of the Blnls; and the Raja of the 
Bhlls was Gulia, who was a valiant and renowned chieftain 
Uu d a friend to R&ma. When Raja Guha heard that Rama 
had come into his dominions, he went out to meet him with 
all his kinsmen; and Rama, seeing the Raja of the Bhils 
approaching, went forward with Lakslimana to welcome 
him. Then Guha manifested great sorrow, and he em- 
b raced Rama, and bowed down to his feet, and raised his 
joined hands to his head, and thus spoke to him: —“ 0 
Rama, let this place bo to you even as Ayodhyd I What 
shall I do lor you? O valiant one, who ever was so fbrtu- 
as to obtain a guest so highly beloved?” Then this 
excellent Raja Guha brought the argha and various kinds of 
provisions to R/ima, and said “ Welcome, O valiant one; 
mv whole Raj is yours : We are your servants and you are 
oui lord: Provisions, beds, and provender for the horses 
are all at your command.” Rama then embraced the lvaja 
°f the Bhils, and said :— (C 0 Guha, through my good 
fortune I behold you and your friends this day in good 
health : Is all well in your Raj ? What you have brought 
1 hrough affection, that I accept, though I do not partake 
thereof : Know that I have assumed tbe dress of bark 
and the antelope's skin, and that my food is fruits and 
roots : Through my duty to my hither I am become a 
devotee of the forest, and I request a little provender for 
the horses and nothing more: These are the horses of n 

J 
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iSToiiv^ op father Dasaratlia, and I shall be sufficiently honoured by the 
iou-fiv. attention paid to them.” Raja Guha then immediately 

-ordered his men to provide what* was necessary for the 

itur.i'- touting horses. Meantime Rama bound his garment like a rope 
over Ins left shoulder and under his right arm ; and per¬ 
formed his devotions to the setting sun, and drank a little 

Lakshmana then 


Night at 
Sringavera. 


Sunn so: t>ro- 
jmmtinus f.»r 
r » "iug the 
Ganges. 


water which Lakshmana brought to him. 

washed the feet of Rama, and the renowned one slept upon 
the ground beneath a tree, with his wife Sita by his side. 
And Raja Guha, and the charioteer Sumantra, conversed 
with Lakshmana throughout the long night, and carefully 
watched Rama; nor would Lakshmana betake himself to 
sleep, though earnestly entreated so to do by the Bh»l 
Raja. 

srinl-.i’vvni to” 1 When the goddess Night had retired, and the sun began 
privMYx to r i se ^ an( i the call of the shrill peacocks was heard 
throughout the forest, Lakshmana said to Rdma :— ci O 
excellent one, we will soon cross the swift Ganges river that 
falls into the sea.” And Raja Guha prepared a stout and 
beautiful boat, furnished with oars and a helm, and capable 
of crossing the holy river with ease ; and at the request of 
Rama, he put the baggage and the weapons into the boat. 
Sumnutra, the 1 Then Rama took Sumantra the charioteer with his right 
hand, and said :— <c 0 Sumantra, enough has been done for 
me; and we will now leave the chariot and goon foot to the 
great forest: Do you thercfore~spcedily return to Ayodhya, 
and be cautious in the presence of the Maharaja.” At 
these words Sumantra was overwhelmed with distress and 
wept aloud; and Rdma in mild accents addressed him as 
follows : — l< Amongst all the descendants of ikshwdku, I 
esteem no friend comparable with you : As Maharaja 
Dasaratha has never caused me any distress, so I pray you 
not to distress him: Whatever the Maharaja through affec¬ 
tion for Kaikcyi may command, do you perform without 
hesitation ; for sovereigns should not be resisted in the 
management of their affairs : 0 Sumantra, act so that my 
iatiicv may not be absorbed in fruitless sorrow, nor even 
think of me : Present my 


chanr. 


fTis niiltlad- 

ih. t^Suun 
tra. 


dut 


?ss 

fards 


to him, and 
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a, and to all the'pious teachers of Avodhyd, and say history op 
that I bow at their foot : Say also the same to Kaikeyi > PAHT IV. 

Sumitrfi, and my otlior mothers, and to the unhappy Kau- “ 
salya, if she has survived my departure : Then bow down to 
the excellent and aged Mah&raja, and say to him from 
me 0 Raja of Rajas, it does not become you to give way 
to sorrow and distress on account of me, or Lakshmana, or 
Sit& : In a virtuous cause we could spend a thousand years 
in the forest at the word of our father: Neither I, nor Slta, 
nor Lakshmana, are objects of regret: We have relin¬ 
quished Ayodhva, and will reside in the great jungle; and 
when fourteen years are expired you will see us return: Let 
the mother of Bharata, the beloved consort of the Maha- 

! raj a, enjoy happiness, and govern the Raj together with her 
son:* Having thus spoken to the Maharaja in my name, 
do you repeatedly say to my mother Kausalya, and the other 
Rams, and to Kaikeyi, that we are well and bow to their 
feet: And when Bharata is installed in the Raj, do you say 
to him from me :—‘ Pay every attention to your own mother 
Kaikeyi, and have regard likewise for Sumitrd the mother 
of Lakshmana, and speak graciously also to my mother 
Kausalyd.* ” 2 

When the great Rama had thus finished his commands to 
Sumantra, Lakshmana, enraged with Kaikeyi, delivered to Lakshiuaua’s 
the charioteer a very angry message to the Maharaja; but . 

Rama forbade him/ and said to the charioteer: — “Let not 
the disrespectful words which Lakshmana has spoken bo 
mentioned to the Maharaja : The venerable sovereign ought 
always to bo addressed in an affectionate manner, accom¬ 
panied with bocoming prostration.” 

Then the faithful and distressed Sumantra prayed that 
he might remain with Rama and Svt& during their fourteen '' VukitV vV * 
years* sojourn in the forest ; for it was the desire of his soul lw:uua * 
to convey them again to Ayodhyfi. in the chariot when the 


* This lunguagc addressed by B&ma t the clmriuUer. is generally admired as 
, n proof ( f tho goodness and mildness of the divine hero. l*ut when it is rotnetn- 
’ b r ,1 that tl is Imr-jun ,c wr-j addressed by u I’riuct n» tho aged Minister 

of .. father, the whole speech ill appear atl .nd and priggish to (\uropc.n 
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term Gl residence in the jungle had expired. But Rama, 
lull of compassion, thus addressed him :—“ 0 beloved of 
your royal master ! I know your perfect devotion to me; 
hear therefore the reason for which I wish to send you to 
the palace of Basaratha: Seeing* you returned to the city of 
Ayodhyti, the Rani Kaikeyi will be satisfied that I am gone 
to the jungle, and will enjoy the pleasant Raj governed by 
her son Bharata : For the sake then of gratifying both me 
and the Maharaja, return now to the palace and- declare 
exactly the messages which I have entrusted to you.” 

After this, Rama spoke these important words to Raja 
Guha : “ I will now mat my hair as a devotee and depart 

to the great forest ofDandaka : Bring me therefore speedily 
the milk of the fig tree ! ” So the Raja of the Bliils quickly 
brought the milky juice, and Rdma formed the jatd lor 
Lakshmana and himself. 3 The two heroes, of long and 
mighty arm, now appeared with their matted hair like two 
venerable sages; and taking the road towards tho river 
Ganges, Rama said to his friend Guha : —“ If you wish for 
prosperity, attend to your army, your treasuries, and your 
fortresses, and the affairs of your Raj ! ” They then ap¬ 
proached the boat, and Lakshmana, at the command of his 
bi other, placed Sftd in the boat and entered it himself. 
Rama then entered likewise, and bade farewell to Sumantra 
and Guha, who saw them depart with eyes overflowing with 
• oai.s, and the boat guided by the steersman and propelled 

hy the rowers then moved away with the velocity of the 

wind. 

Now when the boat reached tho middle of the river, Sitd, 
vicii joined hands, thus addressed the goddess Gangd:— 

3 The j a &? or knot of hair, on tho head, is peculiar to Hindu dcvotois. Ac¬ 
cording to tbo Adhyatma R&m&yumi, Rfuna chose this opportunity of withdrawing 
t.M* r^il Sita from the gaze of men, and substituting a false Sith in her room. 


The r <-**uon for this wUl a 


ppear hereafter; but tho passage may ho quoted as fol- 


V"*"" ' R4ma tUon lllruin S towards Situ, said to her:—' I have for ages past* 
not .‘ . ,Und a Station for tll -° in m y heart; enter and dwell therein ; it is 
1 iu.Vh **\ lt l ^° U ’ridat ho exposed to v ew.' »Sita in obedience to her hu - 
mi kto . his ht;lrt * through his own power, created t 

:mhl linf . 0 i( Vq ? ‘ *. lj "^ich ^ 1G P lac * d hy bis side; this form was so exact a ro< 

1 that there was not a single hair different.” 
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y this son of Dasaratha, keeping tlie commandments of 
the wise Maharaja, be preserved by thee, 0 Gangd,; and 
after residing fourteen years in the forest, may he return • 
again to the palace at Ayodhyd, with his brother Laksli- 
mana and myself: Then, 0 excellent goddess Gangd, when 
we shall have returned in prosperity, with all our wishes 
gratified, we shall worship thee with great joy: Thou. 0 
goddess, art one who flowing in three directions came from 
the world of Brahma : I bow to thee, 0 goddess; I offer 
praise to thee, 0 beautiful river: When Kama, through 
your favour, returns and obtains possession of the Raj, I will, 
in gratitude to you, give to the Brahmans a hundred thou¬ 
sand cows, besides raiment and ornaments: Having returned, 
0 goddess, to the palace at Ayodhyd, I will offer to you a 
thousand jars of spirituous liquors, and rice mixed with 
flesh ; 4 I will sacrifice to all the gods who inhabit your ' anks, 
and make offerings at all the sacred places whether small 
or great : O excellent goddess, may this sinless and valiant 
Rama, together with his brother Lakslimana and myself, re¬ 
turn from residing in the forest and again enter Ayodhyd ! ” 
Whilst the beautiful Sita was thus praying to the god- 
d ss Gangd, the boat reached the south bank of tlio river, 
nnd the two heroes bowed to Gangd, and quitted the vessel 
accompanied by Sitd. And Rama said to Lakslimana 
Inis day will Sitd have to experience the pains of sojourn¬ 
ing in tlie forest, and endure the roaring of lions and tigers, 
and the grunting of wild hogs; so do you go on before, and 
I will follow Sitd. Then the two heroes entered the forest 
Vkit ii their bow’s in their hands, whilst Sita walked between 
them, having Lakshmana in front and Rama behind; and at 
length they came to the sacred fig tree, with its numerous 
ro °t s descending from its branches, and they sat underneath 
the shade of the fig tree. And as they sat there at tlieir 
e ^se, they saw a beautiful lake of water thickly set with, 
water lilies, and covered with geeso and various kinds of 

; This vow »f tm offering of flesh-meat and spirituous liquors to Gangfi, i s j tl 
> accordance vita the i-i- that u female (Mights in th« • things. In the Vd- 
hyutma Rhnffiyaua, Sita is represented as vowing an offering of cow’s milk and 
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ducks; and they drank of the water [and killed a deer, and 
kindled a fire, and prepared a repast; and when they had 
dressed the deer, and given a portion to their ancestors and 
the gods, the two brothers and Sita partook of the meat] 
and prepared for lodging beneath the tree. 5 And lima 
baid to Lakslimana : —“ This will be our first night in the 
forest, freed from our attendants ; and we shall now resemble 
true devotees: Fear not, 0 hero, at being without attend¬ 
ants in this uninhabited forest, nor be dispirited at the de¬ 
parture of Sumantra : From this day it is my duty and yours 
to be ever careful to protect Sita : Bring some grass, O 
Lakshmana, and prepare a bed for me here, and a bed for 
yourself at a little distance from me.” Lakslimana then 
prepared the beds of grass and leaves beneath the lordly 
tree , after which Hama addressed him as follows :— <( As¬ 
suredly the Maharaja sleeps at case to-night, attended by 
Kaikeyi ; but what wise man is there upon earth, who for the 
sfike of a woman would abandon an obedient and beloved 
son? Perchance, Kaikeyi, intoxicated with the wine of 
prosperity, has abused my mother Kausalyd, and your 
mother Sumitrd: W herefore, 0 Lakshmana, go you to 
Ayodhya, whilst I alone go with Slid into the forest; Go, 0 
siithvss one, and be the protector of our mothers: Wretch 
that I am ! my mother Kausalyd obtained me in her old ago, 
< ud brought me up with difficulty; and now’ she has been 
deprived ot mo just as she was beginning to enjoy the fruits 
0i ^ er labour : What is she tho better for lowing a son that 
- Sl> ks her not ? ” Thus lamenting, Rdma gave way to his 
tears and wept aloud. Then Lakshmana said :— “ O excel¬ 
lent hero, it is unworthy of you to grieve; your weeping 
answers no purpose, and fills Sita and myself with sorrow : 
Suppress your feelings, O excellent one, and dismiss grief: 
ft is for little minds when sunk in the mire of distress, t< 
lament like an aged elephant sinking down in a muddy 


8 this pa? .<gc in which tho illustrious trio are represented as <v 
jneet, rw veil as others of a similar character, are placed in brackets k 
^HhlnTioi' 1 1U C ' 1 reccr.rioii. They are,'however, of 


ting fic^h- 
raise they 

undoubted 
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pool: Myself and Sitd, seeing you thus distressed, must history of 
soon expire like two fishes taken out of the water : O hero, I india. 
feel no desire to see my father Dasaratha, nor my brother PAin 
Satruglma, nor my mother Sumitra, nor heaven itself/' 

Ii;imn, hearing these weighty words of Lakshmana, dis¬ 
missed distress and embraced his brother, and said to him:— 

“ I abandon grief!” 

The two heroes and Situ, then passed a pleasant night Sunrise in tho 
under the fig tree; and when the cloudless sun had risen, 
they plunged into the vast forest, directing their course modem®** tll ° 
towards tho hermitage of the sago Bharadwdja at Praydga, 
where the holy Ganges unites with the river Jumna. When ^n*. ,,ge8and 
the day was nearly at an end, Rama said to his brother : — 

0 Lakshmana, behold that smoke which ascends from the 
sacred fire at Praydga: We have assuredly found the junc¬ 
tion of the Ganges and Jumnd, for the murmuring sound 
cun bo heard of the two fierce streams dashing together, and 
I can already see the trees around the hermitage of Bha¬ 
radwdja.” Then Rama, and Lakshmana, and Sitd proceeded Arrival at the 
along, and when the sun cast a long shadow they arrived at BhTmlhfaja. 1 
the confluence of the two rivers/ and approached thehermit- 
‘^0 ot Bharadwdja; and they beheld the great sage offering 
the sacred fire, surrounded by his disciples and engaged in 
devotion. Rdma then advanced a little way, and bowed his 
.ead respectfully, and related bis story to tlio sago; and Hospitality 
-unaradwaja having courteously inquired of K4ma respect- ofthu "^- 
mg las journey, brought water and argha, and presented his 
guests with food, and wild roots, and fruits of various tastes, 
find prepared a lodging for them. 0 

1 ho meeting between Rkmu and Bharadwdja is somewhat differently 
escubed in the Adhy&tina Ilirahyana, for tho purpose of imparting a r digious 
significance to the interview. The passage is as follows “ When Rama, Sitii, 
u | l Lakshmana camo near to the abode of lUmradwhja, they beheld one of his dis« 
fun< l Hhma directed the !i ipk. to inform Bharadwhja «.i' their arrival, mid of 
1 U; * r desire to pay their respects to him, Blmr.iJwuja was delighted. He selected 
6Uf: ^ artielcK as were proper for religious ceremonies towards Rhmu, and then went 
' d to meet tho throe, and fell at their feet and worshipped them. He pi t d>, [ 

( hima as tlie Sup t ome God, and incarnation of Vishnu, and said —> I have p a < ,1 
through a long- series of year,- in religious t ni.-mphitioii and Worship in the hone 
of beholding thee, but without su “css , this day have I obtained the reward f 
mv faithful adoration of thy name ; I now geo thee.” Rfuna, gratified at hi - 
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~ 0 - Tliis place is large, un¬ 

inhabited, and pleasant, and rendered pure by the conflu¬ 
ence of the two great rivers: I pray you therefore to dwell 
here at case.” But B&ma replied :—“ 0 divine one, the 
people of the city of Ayodliya and Baj of KosaJa will, often 
come hither to see us, and therefore I do not approve of 
staying here ; 0 holy one, look out for a pleasant hermitage 
in a lonely place where Sit& may enjoy herself.” Hearing 
these pleasant words of B&ma, the sage said to him : —“ At 
a short distance hence, 0 iny lord, is a mountain on which 
you may reside; a mountain prized by sages, and pure and 
beautiful to the sight : It is named Chitra-kuta : As long as 
men behold the peaks of Chitra-kuta they have prosperity 
and cle arness of mind : Many sages, after spending hundreds 
oi years there, have ascended by their austerities to heaven : 
I esteem this a proper residence for you, O B&ma, if you 
will not stay here and reside with me.” Thus Bharadw&ja 
received Bama and his wife and brother with every atten¬ 
tion ; and Bama and Sit& spent the night pleasantly in the 
delightful hermitage of the sage. 

ii-t the dawn of morning B&ma presented himself before 
Bharadw&ja, and respectfully requested to be favoured with 
his commands; and the sage said :— (f 0 most powerful one, 
depart to the pure and pleasant mountain of Chitra-kuta, 
which abounds with fruits and roots; There wandering with 

a youi mind will be gladdened with the view of rivers 
ad springs, hills and valleys, greenland slopes and cool 
cascades.” Then the two Princes bowed to the feet of the 
great sage, and prepared to depart, and the sago directed 
them as follows : —“ At a short distance hence you will seo 
a great number of huts; thence you will reach the river 
Jumn&, and then you should make a raft and pass the great 
river which constantly abounds with crocodiles : On the 
opposite shore you will seo a large green-leaved fig tree; 

Site., joining her hands there, implore a blessing: A- 


pre= 


faithful)*? will « 


mid Wr, priest! are Kshatriyns ; thou art a IM»liman ; P i« «»ur 
vo thco, to obtain thereby our reward : He who serves tho Br&braaa* 
pitas over the water, of this transitory world.” 
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iisfcanco fartlicr you will see a dark forest; that is ilie m story or 
way to the hill Chitra-kiita.” past iv. 

The two Princes then bowed their heads, and went for- “ 
ward with Sita to the river Junmd; and there they collected ^ii^ 
much wood, and made a large raft, and covered it over with river * 
dried bamboos ; and Lakshinana cut down branches of trees 
and made an easy seat for Sita; and Rama placed his 
beloved upon the scat on the raft. Mm a then put the gar¬ 
ments, the ornaments, and the spade and basket by the 
side of Sita; and the two brothers took a pole each and 
pushed the boat across the swift stream. When they Sita’s prayor 

t i i i _ and vow to the 

arrived m the midst oi the river, bita thus addressed the goddes* Jumna, 
river goddess : —“ O goddess Jumn&, blessings attend thee, 

1 am passing over thee : May my lord accomplish his vow ! 

I will offer to you a thousand cows, and a hundred jars of 
spirituous liquor, when Mma returns in peace to the city 
which is protected by the race of Ikshw&ku.” Having 
crossed the river and arrived at the sacred fig tree, Sitd treo ' 
went up to it with joined hands, and thus addressed the 
tree;—“Salutation to thee, 0 great tree ! May my hus¬ 
band accomplish his vow ! May wo again see Kausalyd and 
the renowned Sumitra.” Sifcd then walked round the tree 

joined hands. And Rama beheld his beloved spouse ■ ,( a1or ■ 

. 1 the banks ut‘ 

devoted to Ins interests, and ho said to Laksfimana :— a Do Uie Jiarmn. 
you take bit& and proceed in front, whilst X will follow 
behind with the weapons; and whatever fruits or flowers 
Sita may desire, do you collect them for her.” SitA then 
advanced between.these two brothers like a female elephant 
guarded by two males; and she asked Rdma about every 
row flower and shrub and climbing plant which she behold ; 
and at her request Lakshmana brought her very many 
pleasant plants full of liowors. [Meantime, as Mma and 
Lakshinana wondered on their way, they slew many animals 
that were fit for sacrifice and food.] 

Having passed one night on the banks < >f the river Arrival *t 
Jumna, ilio two brothers, together with Sita, sot forward at ChUra-kuta. 
early dawn on the road to Chifcra-kuta ; and as they beheld 
the trees bending with frui f s and flowers, and the laro'e 
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history of lioney-combs covered witli bees, and the multitude of deer 

INDIA ^ . 3 

Part iv. ai> ^ birds, they rejoiced greatly, for they saw that there 


~r~~ would be abundance of food. And they went on until they 
Yaiunk^ cof came to the hermitages on the hill where resided the great 
A almiki and other distinguished sages ; and they advanced 
with joined hands, and bowed to the feet of Valmiki; and 
the wise sage, full of joy, returned their salutation and bade 
them welcome ; and R&ma related to Yalmiki all that had 
occurred. 7 Rama then determined to take up his abode on 
nAti'rM? °f Chitra-kuta; and at his command, Lakshmana 

Laiisiniiajift. brought various kinds of wood and erected a hut of branches 
and leaves. Rama then said to Lakshmana : — u Bring 
venison that we may sacrifice to the god of the dwelling: 
Those who desire long life should propitiate the god of their 
dwelling : Having killed a deer, bring it speedily, 0 Laksh- 
inana.” And Lakshmana did as his elder brother com¬ 
manded; and Rama again said to him: — “ Dress the 
venison that we may sacrifice to all the other gods who pre- 
V 7w^':?tho * over dwellings.” And Lakshmana brought an excellent 
h. 1 ';'Y antelope that he had killed, and cast it on the fire; and 
when it was separated from the blood, and thoroughly 
-sed, the devout Rama, skilled in sacrificial rii 

7 The interview between Rhma andVhlmiki is thus described in the Adhyfctma 
Itbmbyumi: “ Vi hen the three exiles came to the river Jumnh, lihma put on a 
religious habit. Ho then proceeded to Chitra-kbta, at which place dwelt a holy 
saint named \ him Iki, a fervent adorer of the deity. They arrived at his house, 
4 # w,lcre fc tey found a pleasant garden, in which water-fowl sported in the tanks; 

tin trees were loaded with delicious fruits and swcet-»mtdling flowers; thou an. Is 
ot birds sang enchanting songs, espeeially those in praiso of Rama. Brhhiuans 
" ,rIY ' :i ted in all quarters reading the Vedas. lit re were sagos .-itting with their 
closed, absorbed in meditation on Rama; others with rn.s,uii;3 <>f Tulsi leaves 
in their hands wore calling on tin; name of Rhma. Others .tin with both hands 
raised towards heaven were performing the penance. Some held in their breath 
with religious forvoney ; others performed various ceremonies in honour of Rum a. 
Thus were all the sages engaged iu contemplation on Almighty God. Yfdunki’ ; 
Kent was filled with holy rapture on the approach of the three; especially when 
he perceived that Rfirna had on a religious !r bit,—his hair braided in a knot >n 
crown of his head, a d« • r.skiu round bis loins, liis body rubbed over with th • 
>’ How earth, and having a bow and arrows in his hands. Vulmiki was overcome 
^ surpree at the brilliant appearance of the three, but led K£mva into Ids 
^’"hipped him, walked three times round him, and sot before them the 
c U) ’ n 't li'Mi --. ot which they partook.** 

xv . • , 1 ■ a -' •’ represented as delivering a long religions discourse to Bfctnu, 

"' couriered hereafter. 
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the sacrifice according to the Sastras, and repeated history of 


the secret prayers, and performed his ablutions in the river, 


Kama then made a place for an altar, and planted a grove } ■ _ . t 

1 t a' / Sacrificial ntc* 

and he and his brother Lakslimana, and his wile bit a. performed by 

entered the delightful hut, as the gods enter their sacred Residence of 

assembly. Thus having arrived at the pleasant mountain Lakshmona in 

Chitra-kuta, and at the river Mandakini, that excellent ciStnl-kdta. 

place which was frequented by deer and birds, Rama was 

filled with joy, and relinquished all grief on account of his 

exile. 


The foregoing narrative does not call for much Review of the 

° ° . forctroinsr nar- 

remark. Sumantra, the charioteer, seems to have w?ey f t«'" a8 
been directed to conduct the exiles to the frontier Chltra ' kuU ' 
town of Sringavera; and this duty he accomplished, 
crossing the rivers Tamasd and Gomati on the wav. 

At Sringavera he took his leave and returned to The exiles pm c 
Ayodhyd, whilst the exiles crossed to the southerly St tJorS!? 
bank of the Ganges, and proceeded due eastward to vcra - 

i . ° . f Cross tho 

1 lie celebrated station at rrayaga. At rrayaga the g™'* « 0 . 
exiles crossed the river Jumna, and proceeded south- SchUniiSS^ 
ward into the country of Bundelkund, where they 
iinally took up their abode on the hill Chitra-kuta ; 
which is said to have abounded in game, fruit, 
honey, and other products of the jungle which were 
suitable for food. 

The worship paid by Sit a to the rivers Ganges Worship of the 
and Jumna, and to the sacred tig tree, is well worthy ( . 

of notice. It may be a relic of tho old fetische bySll “- 
worship which undoubtedly prevailed in ancient 
India, and which, as such, will have to be consi¬ 
dered hereafter ; but still tho picture of tho faithful 
wife offering up prayers and vows on behalf of her 
beloved husband is ever regarded with deep admira¬ 
tion by the Hindus; and indeed tho worship is 
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perhaps as largely practised by Hindu women in the 
present day as at any previous period. 

Another important cii’cumstance connected with 
Rama’s exile must also be duly noticed, namely, the 
assumed fact that a number of Brahmanical settle¬ 
ments, or hermitages, each under a distinguished 
sage, were scattered amongst the aboriginal popula¬ 
tion beyond the frontier of Kosala. Notice lias 
already been taken of two of these settlements much 
further to the eastward, in the narrative of Kama’s 
expedition against the Rakshasas ; namely, first, the 
hermitage at the junction of the Sarayu and Ganges 
rivers, which was famous as the spot where Siva was 
smitten by Kama, tlie Indian Cupid, with the 
arrows of love ; and secondly, the hermitage of 
Viswamitra in the neighbourhood of Buxar, which 
was famous as the spot where Vishnu, incarnate as 
a dwarf, took the three steps which terminated in 
the overthrow of Bali. In the present narrative of 
Rama’s exile two other Brahmanical settlements are 
described, namely, the hermitage of Bhara du aja 
at Pray&ga, and the hermitage of Vahn/ki at Chitra- 
kuta. Whether these hermitages did or did not 
e :ist in the days of Rama, is a question which can 
scarcely bo settled definitely; but the tradition that 
Brahmanical settlements were formed in the midst of 
an aboriginal and hostile people is highly significant; 
and illustrates an important phase in he history of 
the Brahmans, namely, the mode by which their 
influence was extended throughout India. This 
subject, however, will be discussed hereafter. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DEATH OF MAHARAJA DASARATHA. 

The exiles having been settled down in quiet history of 
residence on tbe hill of Clvitra-kuta, the story of 
the K&m&yana once more reverts to the city of Diviskm oftho 
Ayodhydand the melancholy events are related ,t^ho r r tho 
which followed the return of Sumantra, and the u.-n-nhi i.-o 

four distinct 

delivery of llama’s dutiful message to the Alalia- **»“• 
raja. The narrative comprises four distinct scenes, 
namely:— 

1st, Palace scene, including the conversation 
between the Maharaja and Kausalya after the return 
of Sumantra with llama’s message. 

2nd, The death of the Maharaja at midnight. 

3rd, The morning scene without and within the 
palace. 

4th, The summoning of the Council, and des¬ 
patch of messengers to bring Bharata to Ayodhyd. 

These events arc highly suggestive ot ancient 
Hindu life, butdemand no preliminary explanation; “ 

and the narrative, therefore, may be reproduced from 
the Itanniyaua as follows :— 

jtloaiitime the charioteer Sumantra hail taken leave of ut, scene in uro 
Riija Balia, anil return ml nidi a heavy heart to the joyless reeSin'I’r su- 1 ' 1 ’ 
city ol - Ayodhyd. The people seeing him return without ’iyoUhyA 
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U>2 THE RAM A YANA. 

Rama filled the air with their cries; and he drove his 
through the chief street, with his face covered, until he 
came near to the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. Then 
S limantra descended from his chariot, and passed through 
the seven enclosures of the palace ; 1 and all the ladies of: 
the Maharaja, seeing him return without JR am a, were filled 
with anguish, and their bright eyes streamed with tears. 
And Sumantra quickly entered the eighth enclosure of 
the palace, and beheld the wretched Maharaja in the 
white house, wasted with grief on account of his son ; and 
he approached the Maharaja and bowed to his feet, and 
delivered the message whicli had been entrusted to him 
by R&wa. 

When the Maharaja heard the dutiful words of his eldest 
son, ho fell down in a swoon ; and the R&ni Kaus.-lya, with 
the aid of Sumantra, raised him up, and thus addressed 
him : — (i Arise, 0 Maharaja, for no help can come out of 
this sorrow ! 0 my lord, Kaikeyi is not here, and you need 

not fear to converse about Edma.” Kausalya then began 
to heap bitter reproaches upon Dasaratha, saying : —“ Who 
ever abandoned a beloved and innocent son after having 

, o 

engaged to install him in the Raj ? If you had promised 
to grant two boons to Kaikeyi, why did you promise to give 
ihe Raj to Rim a ? If you exiled your son for fear of 
viobamg your word, why did you not fear to break the 
promise that you had made to your Counsellors to install 
Kama t Enslaved in your old age by the love of a woman, 
you break your promise cither way; by giving Rama the 
ibij you would have broken your promise to Kaikeyi, but by 
sending him into the jungle you have broken your promise 
to your Counsellors : The oath given to a favourite wife, 
and the < xile of Rama to the forest, are crimes which I rank 
w ith the murder of an unborn infant: Happy is it for me 
that Kaikeyi did not solicit the death of Rama, for you 
■would have granted that also without hesitation : Then 
uumo, would have been seized by the strong arm of power, 

,vft Cf ri!ta or quadrangles are specified on a previous occasion. See 
l>. 109. b 1 1 
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like a victim bound by its owner for a sacrifice ; for in this history of 


world tlie weak sink beneath the grasp of the strong, as 

elephants in the forest are seized in the grasp of lions :- 

Should llama return after his exile is accomplished, I can¬ 
not expect that Bharata will abandon the Raj and tho 
treasures, nor would Rama receive them at his hand : If 
people first entertain their new friends at a funeral feast, 
and afterwards invite the Br&hmans, they will find that the 
Brahmans will not look with pleasure even on amrita when 
it- has been left by others : Will Br&hmans sit down before 
Other Brahmans have finished their meat, and eat that of 
which they have eaten ? Will an elder brother accept of a 
Raj which has been enjoyed by a younger brother ? Will a 
tiger eat the prey which has been caught by another ? No 
oblations, nor ghee, nor sacrificial articles, nor sacred kusa 
grass, nor sacrificial posts, aro ever again employed in a new 
ceremony; and in like manner Rama will never look with 
pleasure on a Raj wdiich resembles stale wine at a feast, or 
spoiled lioma at a sacrifice : Rama will no more endure such 
disrespect than a fierce tiger would suffer his tail to be 
pulled with impunity” 2 

The Maharaja, hearing this angry speech of Kausalya, The Maharaja 
thus spoke to her:—“ O Kausalya, I entreat your forgive- foiSivvi^ls of 
ness with joined hands : Tenderly affectionate toward your K '* usalia * 
son, do not pour salt into my wounds ! My heart is bursting 
with sorrow for my son, and your w r ords are to me as 
thunderbolts : The husband of a chaste wife, whether 
virtuous or worthless, is her deity, her refuge, and the grand 
object ot her veneration: Pardon my transgression, 0 
Rani; in excess of agony do I supplicate you : Do not again 
wound me, who am already smitten and wounded by the 
gods: 0 goddess, I know you to be wise, aud acquainted 
with the different passions of men ; let me not again hear 
these bitter reproaches from you ! ” 

3 This speech which has been put intotbe'in-mih of Kausalya contains several 
simih.. s which may ho regarded a.- ; many inferential lessons in Brahman hail 
law. T} 10 most important is that which ^refers to the especial claim of the 

mans, which is still observed at all feasts, of being served before those of 
auy other caste, and of being sc red all at nc time. 
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of When Kausalya, ever affectionate towards her husband, 
imrtav heard those words of the afflicted Maharaja, she abandoned 

7 —-her distress on account of her son, and applpng her join- 

knowh d^is her ed hands to hi 3 , she bowed her head even to his feet, and 
replied:—‘*'0 Raja of Rajas, pardon my transgression! 
lord * Through distress for my son, I have said what I ought not 

to have said: She who is supplicated by her husband 
with joined hands, and does not relent, is cursed both in 
this life and in the life to come : Pardon, 0 Maharaja, this 
fault of a distressed woman; you are the lord and deity 
both of myself and Rama: I know what is right, 1 know 
that you are acquainted with your duty, and arc a speaker 
of truth; and what I have spoken has been through my 
affliction on account of my son : Grief destroys the under¬ 
standing, and tlio memory, and the patience; there is no 
enemy more destructive than grief : The touch of firo may 
be borne, and the stroke of a dreadful weapon ; but, 0 
Maharaja, the distress which arises from grief i 3 not to bo 
endured: even the sages when smitten with grief have sunk 
beneath the stroke: These five days which have passed 
avvay since the departure of my son, are to me, by reason of 
my sorrow, even as a thousand years : My grief for my exiled 
son increases like tho waters of the Ganges after the de¬ 
parture of the cold season.” 

2 mt, 1 /m virrtis Whilst Kausalya was thus speaking, the day declined 

of tin- M'll'i-'iraja , , ^ n , , _ _ , . ° _ - , , 

t<> and the sun set; and the Maharaja, composed by her words 

and weaned by reason of his mourning, sunk into tho arms 

of sleep. And in the middle of the night the Maharaja 

awoke weeping and terrified, and said to his wife:—O 

Kausalya, I am now giving up the ghost through grief for 

my son : My eyes aro unable to see you, so do you come 

near and touch mo; those men can perceive nothing who 

are departing to the mansions of Yama : Gould Ruin a once 

touch me, and receive the Raj from mo, I might even yet 

live: O Kausalyd, 1 cannot behold you; my eyes and 

memory are gone, and the messengers ot Yama are hasten- 

big me away : What affliction can exceed this, that when my 

: ~°ul departing I cannot behold Rama : My gn’ei dries up 
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m y heart as the lieafc of the sundries up pools of water: history of 
They are not men but gods who see the shining face of Hama p^iv. 

adorned with his beautiful ear-rings; and happy will they- 

be who shall again behold his fragrant face after he shall 
have returned from exile : 0 Kausalyii, my heart is dying 
away; i am sinking into imbecility like the expiring light 
of :{. lamp which has been exhausted of its oil.” While thus Death of tho 
lamenting, the eyes of Maharaja Dasaratha became fixed in 
death, and ho gave up tho ghost in the presence ofKausalya 
tho mother of Rama, and of Sumitra, tho mother of Laksli- 
mana; and the two Ranis swooned away until the morning, 
and no one knew what had occurred. 

Nt w when the night had passed away, the bards and 
eulogists assembled, according to their custom, at the palace p.[l l , ( wUhm1,10 
of the Maharaja. And they sounded aloud the praises of Unvi- mui 

IT , . • ouln -i i s prats- 

t no iHajiaraia, and invoked tho nods for blessings on ms iiuctuo 
1 T 1 1 - „ . ? *. t Mabfrnya. 

noad; and the sound of those hymns and prayers spread 

through tho whole palace; and louder than all was the noise 
of those who declared the great deeds of the Maharaja and 
clapped their hands in harmony. The birds who were sleep¬ 
ing on tho branches of tho trees, or in the hedges, or on 
the roofs of tho palace, were awakened at that mighty 
sound, and began to utter their cheerful notes. The Brail- Brahmans 
man 
the sacr 

assembled in great multitudes: the men-servants brought foruj.u*Uuir 

^ . 7 ° rooming duties. 

water in golden jars mixed with the fragrant yellow sandal 


also filled the palace with the music of tho Vedas, and Vmius. >Ktl * 
cd ehaunting of the \ edie hymns. The servants were s rv: * nts - ninv 

J and fenmle, uer- 


wood for the morning ablutions; whilst a number of chaste 
young damsels brought articles of food, and those for orna¬ 
ment, all prepared according to tho ordinance, and all of ex¬ 
cellent appearance and quality. After a while the sun art.'M?, aim , 0 f 

1 • •> 11,0 Mnhurnjn 

find every one stood with great respect ana attention, wait- linxmnsiycx- 
ir«g for the coming of the Maharaja ; and when they saw that 
he did not appear, they looked with anxiety one at the other 
and said :—" Why does he not come forth ? ” Then the 
ladies, who attended near the bed of th> Maharaja, ap¬ 
proached to awaken him : and they touched Ins bed with 
becoming reverence; but even then they knew not what had 
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occurred. At length they saw that liis eyes were fixed, and 
that his pulse had ceased to beat, and they began to tremble 
for his life. They also saw that Kausalyd and Sumitra, 
overcome by distress, were lying in a swoon, their eyes 
swollen with grief. Then they wept with a loud voice, like 
that of female elephants when their leader has disappeared; 
and Kail sal yd and Sumitra awoke from their heavy slumber, 
and seeing that the Maharaja was dead, they fell to the earth 
with loud cries. Then Kaikevi and all the other Ranis came 
forward and filled the palace with their lamentations; and 
they all wept and screamed, and smote themselves with their 
hands. The Ministers, hearing that the Maharaja had died 
during the night, hastened to the chamber of death, and re¬ 
moved the distressed and devoted Kausalya, who was em¬ 
bracing the lifeless body of her lord, and pouring bitter 
words upon the cruel and remorseless Kaikeyi. Kut. no 
funeral ceremonies could bo performed at that time for the 
dead Maharaja, for all his four sons were dwelling at a dis¬ 
tance from the city of Ayodliyd. So the Ministers, directed 
by tho Br&hmans, would not burn the royal body, aud they 
placed it in a bath of oil, whilst all the R&nis wept aloud 
and cried " Our lord is dead ! ” And the illustrious wives 
of Dasaratha, overwhelmed with sorrow, walked up and 
down as if bereft ot their all; and Ayodhya appeared as a 
widowed city, like the sky without the sun, or a night with¬ 
out the stars; and the sun having finished its course sud¬ 
denly retired, and darkness fell on oil around. 

hen that night had passed away in Ayodhya, and the 
an had again i ison, the Ministers of the Raj called together 
an assembly of Brahmans and Chieftains; and those re¬ 
nowned sages and courtiers delivered their opinions in the 
presence of the chief and excellent priest Vasishtha, as fol¬ 
lows :—“ The past night has been to us like a hundred years : 
Distressed on account of the exiled R&raa, the Maharaja has 
gh'en up the ghost: Dasaratha is now in heaven, but none 


of ail ms 
departed 1 
gone with 


ions remain in the city of Ayodhya: Rama has 
•-> the forest, and the illustrious Lakshmana ha; 
him ; and Bharata and Safcrughna are dwelling in 
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irivraja, the royal city of the Kaikeyas : It is necessary this 
day to appoint some one to be our Maharaja, that our 
widowed country may not fall into ruin : In countries desti¬ 
tute of a Raja the rain-cloud ceases to pour forth its showers 
upon the earth, and the husbandman fears to sow his seed; 
the sons and women of the deceased sovereign are under no 
subjection ; no man is secure of his wealth, nor even of his 
life; all becomes anarchy; no councils are held ; the pleasant 
houses and gardens are destroyed by the dissolute ; the 
Brahmans make no offerings; the sacrificing Brahmans re¬ 
fuse to give the others their share of the sacrificial fees ; the 
glad leaders of the sacred song and dance cease to exalt the 
fame of the Raja by their social and joyous assemblies; dis¬ 
putants are no longer gratified with pleasing discussions ; 
renowned orators are no longer surrounded with applauding 
midiences; young damsels adorned with gold do not flock to 
the gardens in the evening for the sake of amusement ; rich 
men, even when well-guarded, are unable to sleep with their 
doors open; husbandmen and those who attend cattle aro 
unable to enjoy repose; young men and maidens can no 
longer repair in swift chariots to the grassy plains; elephants 
adorned with bells can no longer walk at large on the high 
roads ; those who are joyfully practising with the sword and 
bow, the inace and the spear, are no longer to be heard; 
merchants travelling to distant places cannot carry their 
goods in safety along the high-way; the holy and subdued 
sa » e g oes n °k out oi his house meditating with his mind 
fixed upon the all-pervading spirit; soldiers cannot over¬ 
come their enemies in war; the people do not assemble in 
attire, and ride on chariots, or on excellent horses; 
men learned in the Sastras are not found conversing with 
each other in the roads and gardens; garlands of jewels, 
and portions of choice viands, are no longer offered to the 
gods : 0 Vasishtli.'i, a Raj without a Raja is like a river 
without water, a forest without vegetation, or a cow without 
a keeper.; and men mutually devour one another like the 
fishes of the sea: O chief of the twice born, this day our 
Raja has departed to the mansions of India, and our Raj is 
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Vasishtha des- 
]iatnhes mes- 

p. i •, 

Ln ~atafr.HU ot the deceased Maharaia : 

prandlather. 


of becoming a wilderness; do you appoint another Prince to 
p.un/iv. Baja, a son of the family of Ikshw&ku.” 

The sago Vasishtha having heard these words, replied 
thus to the Counsellors, the Brahmans, and all the friends 

“ As Bharat a, to whom the Raj 
is given, remains at ease with his brother Satrughna in the 
house of his grandfather, Aswapati, speedily send swift 
messengers to bring the two brothers hither : Why look ye 
on the ground ? ” All present then replied to Vasishtha :— 
“ Bet messengers be sent! ” Vasishtha then appointed 
certain messengers, and said to them :— u Attend to what it 
becomes you to do: Go with all speed on swift horses to 
the royal city of Girivraja, and dismissing all signs of grief, 
speak thus to Bharata :— <e Vasishtha the priest, and all the 
Counsellors, send to you salutations of peace, and entreat 
you to hasten without delay to the city of Ayodhyd: But do 
not inform Bharata that Rama is in exile, that the Mahdraja 
is dead, and that the royal race is ruined by this woman 
Kaikeyi: Bring out of the treasury with all speed the excel- 
’ent apparel and jewels for the new Baja, and then depart 
uufmji.Migcrs. * or a ^°^ e °f Bharata.” Then the messengers, being 
provided with victuals for the journey, mounted their horses, 
and going by the way of the river Malini, they crossed the 
Ganges at Hastinapur, and proceeded through the country 
ot Panchala, and at length approached the excellent city of 
Girivraja, which is the royal city of the Kaikeyas. 


narrative of the death of th 


R-vk w of the T J ie forei 1 1 o* 

Jor -Koma ira- o r? 

dliJIhof ' Maharaja, and of the events which immediately pro 

Mahftraj* - - J l 

Uawirntha. 


O 


ceded it and followed after it, contains some valu¬ 
able illustrations of ancient Hindu life and manners. 
Jjf& nofThe dialogue between the Mahdraja and Kausalya 
is perhaps too much exaggerated for modern tastes ; 


r 

tin HNNR 

L. tw.vii the 
•''Li' ..'laand 

Tvasuulyk 


but 


H ‘I'lmatio 
Ivanna iyd. 


a of 


yet the touching resignation of the mother of 
Hama, and her self-reproach at having used bitter 
word:’ towards her husband, is highly significant of 
10 Perfect subordination which is expected to lie 
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Itsifiavcd by Hindu wives to their husbands. The history of 
description of the death of the Maharaja is, how- partiv. 
ever, exquisitely true to human nature. The old Picture of the 

7 „ 1 , - i i 1 i dying sovereign, 

sovereign, bowed down by deep sorrow, wakes up at 
midnight weeping and terrified, and with a certain 
presentiment that his last hour has arrived. His 
eyes are dim with approaching death, and he begs 
his wife to touch him as lie cannot see her; and in 
this manner he feels his soul dying out of his body, 
until he at last gives up the ghost, and the timid 
surviving women swoon away until the morning. 3 

The description of the palace at sunrise, when Ket-.m^ue 

1 1 scene at the 

the death of the Maharaja is still a secret confined 

to a single chamber, is graphic in the extreme. The the Maharaja. 

ljur-,1s and eulogists are there, all sounding the praises 


3 There is a curious episode in the original, in which Dasaratha declared that 
all lii,; misfortunes had arisen from his having been cursed by a pious recluse whoso 
son he had accidentally slain. The story is told at considerable length, but 
the main points are comprised in the following extract from the Adhyatma 
Hainiyaua u Being in his younger days fond of hunting, the Mahhraja went 
one night to the side of a pond, where the sage Serwan was procuring water. 
Serwan attended on his father and mother with the purest affection. Both parents 
Were blind, and Serwan Was in the habit of placing each of them in a separate 
basket, and slinging- them across bis shoulders; and in this fashion he conveyed 
them to all the places of worship then * xUting in the world. On tlu- pre.-o nt 
'■ ’-ion his parents had complained of thirst, and Serwan had slung the baskets over 
the branch of a tree and gone down to the pond with a vessel to procure water. 
The Maharaja, healing the footsteps, thought it must be a deer, and shooting mi 
arrow iu the darkness towards the sound, it pierced the breast of Serwan, who 
thereupon fell to the ground. The Mah&raja, perceiving ho had shot a man, hur¬ 
ried to the spot and was nt once thrown into the deepest affliction Serwan, 
ho a over, said:—‘ Bo not distressed, 0 Maharaja. I am a ^ aisya, and not a Trull - 
man, so that the heinoiv? sin of the murder of a Brahman will not fall up a thy 
head : My p .rents, however, have performed sundry relip' >us observances, and 
Khould the! anger bo raised against thee, they would reduce thee to ashes : Gi\o 
them first a little water to allay their third, and then address them with humility 
arid respect.’ Th Mah&raja then drew ou f tho arrow mul Su won expired. Ihe 
Mahhraia then did as he whs directed, and explained the circumstances to the ht- 


ihhraja then -w ~~ ... . , . . 

r. v,,l parent-, and «pr<»scd his deep cw.tri.i-n. At .ho request of the parent* 
he then collected wood f., the f.m.ml P H . r d th,y then cat upon it nn.l dueet- 

mnl with their sou. I More this was 


the Malduaja tc 
accomplished, hmve^ 
vould’dit: out of butt 


er, the 
nw for 


;1 man utureo 
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the male 


on that he, like 
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iiistouv of of the Maharaja, in order that at the moment of 

IND'A. . J ' 

i’autiv. awakening his ears maybe greeted with pleasant 


words. The birds on the roofs of the palace, and 
on the branches of the neighbouring trees, are 
pouring forth their cheerful notes. The Brahmans 
are said to be chaunting Vedic hymns. Meantime, 
the servants are engaged in their customary morning 
avocations. The men are bringing in jars of water; 
and the women are ready with the light food, and 
the articles of decoration, which are required upon 
awakening. Suddenly a wild cry of lamentation 
is heard from the inner apartments, and very 
speedily it is known that the MaMraja is dead. 
Another commotion soon prevails throughout the 
t\cMiui 3 ter r i! P a ^ ace - The Ministers assemble and take the 
necessary steps for preserving the body of the 
sovereign, until the funeral rites can be performed 
by one of the sons, who at that moment are all 
a.!« y dark, absent from the city of Ayodhyd. But otherwise 
the scene is one of weeping and desolation; and the 
author ot the 1 hi may ana indulges in the poetical 
license of declaring that the sun became suddenly 
eclipsed, and that darkness prevailed throughout the 
melancholy day which followed the decease of the 
Maharaja. 

rlraY Chi the second day, the Council was summoned, 
i’C:nur u - hi accordance with those constitutional forms of 
which many traces are observable in both the Mahd 
Bhdrata and Rdmdyana. The proceedings are so 
,n intelligible as scarcely to call for remark. The 
ly greatest possible stress is laid upon the fact that the 

E UCCt jf»\ 1 > • « * 

lh\j was without a Raja; and upon this point the 
author has given wings to his imagination, and 
described the desolation of a country without a 
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could scarcely have history or 
the Counsellors them- rdn n. 


ignored. 


sovereign in language which 

found expression amonj , 

selves. Meantime the claims of H/ima are ignored, claims or k ana 
His exile is accepted as a disqualification, and mes- 1 
sengers are sent to bring Bharat a, the son of Kai- 
keyf, who was nominated by the Maharaja to succeed 
to the Baj. 
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IiHARATA REFUSES THE RAJ. 


The narrative of the return of Bharata to tlie 
city of Ayodhya, and I s subsequent refusal of tlie 
Raj, contains nothing which seems to demand a pre¬ 
liminary explanation. It comprises the) following 
events :— 

1st, The ominous dream of Bharata. 

2nd, Bharata’s departure from Girivraja and 
arrival at Ayodhya. 

3rd, Scene between Bharata and his mother 
Ivaikeyt. 

4th, Scene between Satrughna and the nurse 
Manthani. 

5th, Scene between Bharata and Satrughna and 
the mother of llama. 

Tho story of these events may be related as 
follows :— 


Now in the night, when the wearied messengers entered 
tho city of Girivraja, an ominous dream was seen by 
Bharata, and he was greatly distressed. His beloved com" 
panions, youths of his own age, seeing that he was melan¬ 
choly^ endeavoured to remove his trouble; some repeated 
j' s and mirthful stories, whilst others danced, and played 
on musical instruments; but Bharata received no pleasure 
therefrom. Thun the youths said to him :—“ Why are you 
troubled, and why will you not join in our mirth'-” And 
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answered :—“ I have liad a dream, and in that history of 
dream I saw my father standing with his head downwards, yj^tv. 

immersed in oil; and then the earth was rent in great grief,- 

and women dressed in black placed my father on a seat of 
black wood ; and he also was dressed in black, and adorned 
with garments of red flowers, and went towards the south 
i in a chariot drawn by asses ; and a woman clothed in 
blood-red garments was also deriding ray father, and I saw a 
female Edkshasl of deformed visage fastening upon him: 

Either myself, or R&ma, or the Maharaja, or Lakshmana will 
certainly die; for when men are seen in a dream riding in 
vehicles drawn by asses, the curling smoko of their funeral 
pile will soon ascend.-” 

Whilst Bh&rata was relating this dream, the messengers, 2 nd, Uhamta's: 
with their weary steeds, were crossing over the deep moat 
which surrounded the royal city of Girivrnja; and being 
l received with all respect, they embraced tho feet of the \ :iswmiuk 

Raja, and afterwards addressed Bharata thus : —“ Yasishtha 
the priest sends you the salutation of peace, as do all tho 
Counsellors : Speedily depart from hence, for there is im¬ 
mediate occasion for your presence at Ayodhyd : O lotos-Trpscnt^aent to 
eyed ! taking these cosily clothes and ornaments, present k™>J ana 
them to your maternal uncle : These, 0 Prince, to tho valuo 
of twenty crores, are for your grandfather the Baja, and 
those to the valuo of ten crores are for your uncle Yu dim jit.” 

Bharata accepted tho presents, and was congratulated by 

his friends ; and he entertained the messengers with all 

they could desire, and said to them : —“ Is my father the 

Maharaja well ? Are Rama and Lakshmana well ? Are 

my mothers well ? ” The messengers replied :—“ O Princo, 

all are well whose welfare you desire; the goddess Lakshmi, 

who dwells in the lotos, is favourable to you : f^pivdily yoke 

the horses to your chariot/’ Then Bharata, urg< d by the BSiarata t.ikc- 

messengers, spoke thus to Ins gramliather: U Uaja, Krw*dratiu». 

Untreated by these messengers, I wish to return to my 

: I will com J " shal! ! :l11 ** » 

1 Then Rnja Aswapati kissed tho head of his grandson, and 
I b-iid “ Go, Q beloved, at my command: In thee is my 
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U*0W'R y of daughter Ivaikeyi blessed with an excellent son : Give my 
i, M , T r y blessing to your mother,, and bow down at her feet : Salute 

-also your father and the priest Vasishtha, and the other 

excellent Brahmans; and give my blessings to the two 
great archers, your brothers R&ma and Lakshmana.^ 
to r i?h“rua?b'- n ^ a J a Aswapati then gave to Bharata excellent elephants, 
his grandfather, variegated woollen cloths, deer-skins, and other presents; 

he also gave him certain large dogs, brought up in the 
inner apartments of the palace, which were as strong and 
ferocious as tigers, and well armed with teeth; together 
with twenty- two thousand pieces of gold. The Baja also 
appointed chosen Counsellors to attend him. But Bharata 
was in no way elated at the sight of these riches, for his 
mind was filled with fear on account of his dream, and 
because of the great haste of the messengers in coming 
from Ayodhya. 

Bharata then mounted the full-wheeled chariot, together 
with his brother Satrughna, and setting his face towards 
the east, ho departed out of the palace of the Raja, fol¬ 
lowed by hundreds of cattle, kine, asses, and servants, 
guarded by an army, and attended by the Counsellors of 
his grandfather. When seven nights had been passed upon 
the road, Bharata beheld the city of Ayodhy&j and he said 
to his brother : —“ 0 Satrughna, this is Ayodhya, but it 
tut© of excites no pleasure in me: I do not hear the noise of the 
men and women, nor sqo the people sporting about in the 
gardens : To-day the city appears to me like a wilderness ; 
I hear not the voices of the joyful birds and boasts, nor tlio 
glad sounds of the drum and the tabor: I oee portentous 
signs and tokens, and my heart sinks within me.” Thus 
fearing evil, Bharata entered the city; and the people who 
wore sitting at the gate inquired after his welfare, and rose 
to salute him; and he spoke again to his brother, saying:— 
“ 0 Satrughna, my heart is full of apprehension : All the 
appearances which portend the death of Rajas I behold 
here : The houses of my kinsmen are not cleansed, and the 
fiooriM are open : J perceive no signs of enjoyment, no ;-m.cvj- 
fico^ and no in cons o; and the people seem to be bereft of 
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□ess: The temples of the gods are deserted and history of 
their courts are unswept: The images of the gods, the Paht 1V 
places of sacrifice, and the shops where garlands are sola, 
are all neglected and desolate : The hankers and merchants 
appear dejected, as if in pain at the stagnation of trade : 

The birds which inhabit the temples and sacred groves 
appear to be wretched: 1 behold the people ot the city, 
luen and women, their eyes filled with tears, absorbed in 
thought, and wasted with grief” So saying, and filled 
with anguish, Bharata entered with a downcast countenance 
the palace of the Mahdraja. 

When Bharata saw that his father the Maharaja was not 3rd, Scene b©- 
m the palace, he wont to the apartmonts ot his mother and his mother. 
Kaikoyf, and kissed her feet. Kaikeyi, seeing him returned 
after his long absence, rose with glad heart, and kissed his 
head, and clasped him to her bosom, and said :— ( " How ad . 

many nights have passed since you left the house of your 
grandfather? Are you not wearied with the speed of your 
coming ? Is your grandfather in health and prosperity, and 
is your uncle well ? Tell mo, 0 son, all tho pleasures you 
have enjoyed during your visit! ” Bharata replied :— ce 0 Bliumta’snpiy. 
mother, this is the seventh night since I left tho house of 
my grandfather: My grandfather and uncle arc both well; 
the wealth which they gave mo as presents are on tho road, 
for the beasts were weary, and I # camo on beforo : But, 0 my 
mother, the family of Ikshwiiku wear3not the face of cheer¬ 
fulness, and I cannot find the Mah&raja: Is he at the hot 
of chief mother Kausalya?” Then Kaikeyi related to Kulkov-. 

J , with frluilacj^ 

him tho unwelcome nows, as though it had been glad 
tidings. She said :— u That which is the lot of all erea-dead. 

Fires has befallen your magnanimous father! At tlie se Bhanita'N prior 

J 0 _ , ii j. nt tho nows. , 

Words the pious and pure Bharata instantly tell to trio 
ground in an agony of grief; and he wept very bitterly and 
covered his face with his garment. Kaikeyi raised him up, 
raying:—“ O Prince, why are you prostrate? The pious, 
why like you are honoured in the assembly, liould not give 
| fay to grief /- 1 Bharata, filled with sorrow, replied thus :~ 

“ I waB joyful when 1 asked leave of luy grandfather to 
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return to Ayodhyu, fori tliouglit that the Maharaja desired i 
to install llama and perform a sacrifice ; but suddenly J 
deprived of the sight of my father, my soul intern v it h 
anguish: O mother, by what disease was the Maharaja 
earned away ! Happy are Hama and the others who have 
performed his funeral rites ! If the great and renowned 
Maharaja knew of my return, would he not kiss me, gently 
bowing his head? Would he not-with his soft hand have 
cleansed my face from the dust ? But where is Hama, my 
elder brother, who has now become my father ? ” 

Kaikeyi, asked thus particularly, related the mournful 
story as though it had been pleasant nows. She said :—• 

<f llama has undertaken a long residence in the jungle, and 
has gone with Sitd to the wilderness of Dandaka, and 
Lakshmana has followed him.” Hearing these words, 
Bharata was greatly alarmed on account of his brother, and 
concerned for the glory of his family, and ho replied :— 

“ What ! Has Hama taken away the wealth of a Brahman ? 
Has he injured a poor man who is worthy and innocent ? 

Or has ho fixed his mind upon the wife of another ? Where¬ 
fore is he exiled to the wilderness of Dandaka, like one who 
has killed a Braliman ? ” Then the feeble Kaikeyi, vainly 
esteeming herself as able and wise, thus addressed the mag¬ 
nanimous Bharata :—“No Brahman has been deprived of 
his wealth by Rama; no poor man, worthy and innocent, 
has been injured by him; and never has he fixed I,is eye 
upon the wife of another : But when I heard, my son, that 
th< ■ Maharaja proposed to install llama in the Raj, I re¬ 
quested him to give the Raj to you, and to send llama into 
exile; and your father, having formerly made me a promise 
to grant whatever I desired, did according to my request : 
The renowned Dasaratha lias now resigned Ins breath, and 
royalty is to bo sustained by you: For your sake have I 
done all this: 0 my son, this is not a tone to grieve; the 
city and Itaj are now yours ; and when you have performed 
the funeral rites for the dead Maharaja, you will be quickly 
installed in the Raj by Yasislitha and the Chiefs of the 
Bj/Jimans.” 
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Sn Bbarata Hoard of the death of his father and tlio 
exile of his two brethren, he was deeply afflicted, and 

said : _ “What will a Raj avail mo who am mortally wounded 

with grief? Mo, who am bereft of a father, and of a 
brother equal to a father ? You have added affliction to 
affliction, as if you had rubbed salt upon my wounds : \ou 
have placed the Mah&raja among departed souls, and the 
exiled Rarna among the devotees of the forest : Arc you 
come hither for the extinction of the family, like the dark¬ 
ness winch destroys the universe? ’My father, the Maha¬ 
raja, who suspected no one, has embraced burning coals, and 
met his death through you ! O yon, who are bent upon evil! 
through your infatuation has happiness been taken away 
from this family ! Wherefore is my father destroyed? 
Wherefore is Rama exiled ? The pious and excellent Rama 
has never acted improperly towards you; viewing you as 
entitled to the.highest respect, lie has ever treated you as a 
sou should treat a mother : In like manner my eldest 
mother, the prudent Rausalyd, has ever acted towards you 
as a sister: How can I ever govern the Raj, now that 1 am 
deprived of Rama and Lakshmana ? Tho Maharaja ever 
reposed all his confidence in Rdma, even us the sun rests on 
Mount Meru : The eldest among tho sons of a Raja is ever 
anointed to tho Raj ; and this is tho rulo amongst all Rajas, 
and particularly among those of tho race of Ikshw&ku : 
Rut I will bring back Rama from tho wilderness of Dan- 
duka: I "ill bring from the forest the darling of the people 
of Ayodhya.” Thus speaking, the illustrious Bbarata 
roared aloud, liko a lion in tho caves of Mandara; and he 
fell upon the ground breathing like a serpent, his eves red 
with sorrow, and his ornaments shaken from his bpdy. 

Meanwhile, Satrughna, tho younger brother ot Rama, 
had been informed of all that had occurred, and lu spoke 
out bis indignation in hot words ; when suddenly there 
appeared at the eastern gate of t he palace the wa ked nurse 
MtmtharS., who had caused Kaikoyi to roque t tho exile of 
Rama This deformed old woman was adorned with glitter¬ 
ing ornaments, and perfumed with sandal and aloes wood. 
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and arrayed in costly garments ; and slie liad small bells tied 
on nv i tlx parti-coloured ribbons,, and resembled an elephant 
in its trappings. The porter at tbe gate, seeing this 
wicked and deformed slave, instantly seized her, and said to 
Satruglma :—“ This is that cruel wretch through whom 
Rama is gone to the forest, and your father has resigned Ins 
life ; do to her according to your will.” Satruglma was 
then filled with rage, and he seized Manthara by the neck, 
and threw her upon the ground, and dragged her along the 
earth ; and he said to the other women in the inner apart¬ 
ments :—“ This contemptible wretch, the cause of the 
troubles of my father and my brethren, I will send to the 
mansions of Yama ! ” The aged slave, being thus threat¬ 
ened, set up a loud cry; and all the women of the palace 
were greatly distressed, and entreated Satruglma not to kill 
her. But the eyes of Satruglma were red with wrath, and 
he dragged her along the ground hither and thither, while 
all her trinkets and jewels were scattered on the floor. At 
length he drew her with great fury into the presence of 
Kaikeyi, and poured forth bitter reproaches; and Kaikeyi 
was filled with terror, and fled for safety to her son Bharat a. 
And Bharata said to his brother Satrughna Among all 
creatures, women are those who are not to be killed : Desist, 
therefore, I pray you ! I would myself kill the wicked 
Kaikeyi, were it not that the pious Rama would forsake me 
as a matricide : Restrain your rage, and she will bo 
destroyed by her own deeds: if the pious Rama hears that 
this deformed creature has been killed, ho will never con¬ 
verse more with mo or you.” So Satruglma listened to tho 
counsel of Bharata, and restrained his anger, and released 
Manthara ; and she went away full of alarm, and took refuge 
at the feet of her mistress Kaikeyi. 

Bharata and his brother Satruglma then went, afflicted 
and weeping, to tho apartment of the distressed Kausalyd: 
and the excellent Kauselya, prostrate with. anguish, spoke 
thus to Bharata :—“The Raj now belongs to you, who arc 
Sf > desirous of the royal dignity, easily obtained by the cruel 
deed of iiaikci f!” Tin guiltless Bharata was pained with 
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tfcteirfeproacliea, as if a tumour had been opened with a 
knife; 1 and ho fell at her feet, and bewailed himself in 
many ways, and thus replied to Kausalya : ‘ ‘ 1 ) excellent 

one, why do you reproach me who am guiltless and ev en 
ignorant of this matter ? Know that my affection towards 
Kama is great and firm: If I have ever consented to the 
exile of the renowned Rama, may I become the messenger 
of the wicked : May I kick my foot against a sleeping cow : 
May all the injustice of a master, who withholds the wages 
of his servant, be imputed to me : May the guilt of those, 
who are traitors to a virtuous Raja, fall upon me : May the 
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guilt of that Raja, who takes tho sixth part of tho harvest 
without protecting his subjects, fall upon mo : May tho 
guilt of those, who withhold the sacrificial fees which they 
have promised to the devotees, fall upon me : May the guilt 
or those cowards, who will not face tho enemy upon tho 
held, fall upon me : May the guilt of those who pervert the 
Sastras, fall upon me : May tho guilt of those magistrates, 
who unjustly favour one party, fall upon mo : May the guilt 
of him, who gives no gifts on the pure days of Ashara, 
Rartika, and Magha, fall upon me : May I eat sweetmeats 
• ;, h»ne in my own house, surrounded by my children, wives, 
and servants: May I die childless, without having married 
a wife of my own caste, and without having performed a 
virtuous action : May I support my family by selling wine, 
flesh, iron, or poison : May I be taken by enemies in the 
heat of battle, and bo killed when about to fly: May I 
wander about with a skull in my hand, covered with an old 
dirty cloth, and begging my subsistence like a fool : May 1 be 
given up to liquor, women, and gaming : May I never liavo 
1?i y mind set on right things: May I always practise that 
which is wrong, and present all my gifts to improper per¬ 
son m : May my wealth be destroycd by n>l ors : ^hiy 1 
incur the guilt of one who sleeps both at tho rising and at 
tho setting of the sun; or of one who sots firo to the pro¬ 
perty of another: or who commits adultery, or betrays a 
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friend : May I never serve tlie gods, or my ancestors, or my 
immediate parents : May I speedily fall from tlie heaven of 
the righteous, and lose the merit of all the good deeds I 
may have performed : May I be poor, old, and diseased, and 
have a large family to support : May I be deceitful, pro¬ 
fligate, impure, and the companion of those who constantly 
riot in vile pleasures : May I destroy the articles designed 
as a gift for a Brahman : May I milk a cow which has a 
young calf.” Bliarata, having thus comforted Ivausalya, tell 
down in distress; and Kausalya embraced him who -loved 
his elder brother, and wept aloud. 

The foregoing narrative is characterized by so 
much exaggeration in reference to Bliarata’s affec¬ 
tion for llama, that it may be dismissed with little 
consideration. His dream that his father was dead, 
and the presentiment of evil which troubled him on 
his return to Ayodhya, are all. in accordance with 
Hindu ideas, but have almost grown out of date in 
more enlightened countries. His wrath against his 
mother Kaikeyf is carried beyond all bounds, and 
is altogether unnatural; especially when he de¬ 
clares to his brother Satrughna that lie would have 
slain her, only in that case he feared Ildma would 
forsake him as a matricide. Satrughna’s conduct 
towards the nurse Manthara may perhaps have some 
foundation'in fact ; but if so, his treatment of the 
old woman was savage and cowardly, and merited a 
far severer reproof than was administered by his 
brother Bliarata. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

FUNERAL KITES FOR THE MAHARAJA. 

The question of the succession was tlius virtually ios to r y of 
settled by the refusal of Bharata to supplant Rama; paut iv. 
but before any further steps could be taken for in- x<-<v ; at.v for 
clucing Bharata to change his mind, or for appoint- 
ing one of the other brothers to the throne, it was Sku^" iSi»- 
necessary that Bharata, being present on the spot, 
should perform the* funeral rites for the deceased 
Maharaja. The description of these ceremonies is 
very interesting, as it evidently refers to an ancient mouio *’ 
period in Hindu history, when animal sacrifices were 
still largely in vogue ; but the narrative requires no 
preliminary explanation, and may now be related as 
follows:— 

After this Vasislitha the sage addressed Bharata as vasishtha rc- 
fo flows : —“ The man wlio cannot restrain himself under S'lwrfornrthi? 
misfortune is without wisdom ; but that man is regardc d as [hcST’dlhraja. 01 ^ 
truly wise who attends to his duties whilst under affliction : 

It becomes you, therefore, to restrain your grief and shake 
off distress, and set yourself to perform the funeral rites of 
your father.” Bharata replied: —“ O sage, how can the BUomtn’s reply. 
Raj devolve on me while llama is living? But take me 
whither my father lies, and I with you will perform his 
obsequies.” All the Counsellors of the deceased M dnivuja, rr., c . ^iont > 
with Vasislitha at their head, then conducted Bharata to tho^Sa 
the place where lay the body of the Maharaja; and all the 
Hums of Dasaratha went in like manner to behold the 
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remains of their deceased lord; and Bharata filled tlio air 
with his lamentations, whilst all the women wept aloud. 
The two excellent sages, Vasislitha and J&vali, then said to 
Bharata :—“ 0 wise Bharata, grieve not for the departed 
Maharaja : He is no longer an object for grief, and too 
many tears from his friends may bring him down from that 
heaven to which he has gone : Rise, therefore, and cast aside 
your sorrow, and perform the funeral rites according to the 
ordinance.” Then Bharata directed the Counsellors of his 
father to bring 'all the articles that were necessary for tho 
funeral ceremonies; and he passed the whole of that night 
conversing with the Counsellors and priests of his father; 
and the night appeared to him as though it had been 
lengthened out to a hundred quarters. When it was morn¬ 
ing the eulogists and bards, whose duty it was to awaken 
the sleeping sovereign, began with melodious voices to 
utter the* praises of Bharata ; and the kettle-drums, and tho 
shrill shell, and the flute, and the loud trumpet filled the 
palace with their sounds. But Bharata was disquieted 
thereby, and forbade the exhilarating \sounds, saying : —“ I 
am not the Raja ! ” : 

Then the sage Vasislitha, eminent in the knowledge of 
the Vedas, desired to consult with Bharata on what was 
proper to be done ; and, accompanied by Bharata, he entered 
the Council hall, which was adorned with a hundred golden 
pillars, and with gems wrought in various devices, as 
\ rihaspati, accompanied by Indra, enters the assembly of 
the gods. 1 Having taken their seats on a carpot orna¬ 
mented with jewels, and overshadowed with . splendid 
canopy, Vasislitha caused all the Counsellors to be sum¬ 
moned, and all the chief servants of the Mahdraja. A largo 
multitude of citizens also came together from all quarters to 
see the young Princes; and beholding Bharata, with tho 
priest Vasishtha, in the assembly, they shouted for joy as if 
they laid seen Dusaratha himself. The sun being now risen, 
Vasishtha thus addressed Bharata and the Counsellors :— 


1 Vrikcupati was the priest and preceptor of tho goib. Hero Vasishtha is 
voiupmcdlo Vrihaspati and Bharata to Indra. 
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_j principal citizens are hero present with the articles 

necessary for the funeral ceremonies of the Maharaja: 
Arise, O Bharata, and perform the rites according to the 
ordinance: The sacrificing priests of your father, well 
versed in the Vedas and Vedangas, have brought hither 
the sacred fire, and are standing here with J&v&li at their 
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head : The servants have already been sent on with the 
fragrant woods collected for the funeral pile, and are now 
expecting us : Jars of ghee, and oil, and wine, are all pre¬ 
pared; and so too are the chaplets of sweet-smelling 
flowers, the sweet ointment, the perfumes, the incense, and 
the aloes : The litter for your father is also ready, adorned 
with jewels : Place, therefore, the body of the Maharaja 
upon the litter, and speedily carry him to the place of 
burning.” 

Meanwhile the dead body of the Mah&raia had been Adanunr-ri nr 

. _ * c , the royal corpse. 

adorned according to the precepts in the bastras, ana 
wrapped in cloth of tho finest description. And Bharata 
and Satrughna, with loud lamentations, placed the body °f Tte 1 l ^^!^ ced 
the Maharaja on the litter, and threw tho garlands over it, 
and sprinkled it with incense of the best kind, and went 
forward, repeatedly exclaiming :— “ 0 Maharaja, where art 
thou gone? ” Tho royal servants, commanded by Vasish- Procession from 
tha, took up the litter, and a great procession moved on pimv r huru- 
towards the place of burning. First went the eulogists, The ewloglstg> 
bards, and musicians, chaunting in melancholy tones the mu ~ 

praises of the deceased Maharaja. Next walked all tho Th^myai 
royal widows, with their black hair falling dishevelled over 
their shoulders, filling the air with their shrieks and 
screams. Then came the royal servants bearing the litter, Tho royni «or~ 
whilst Bharata and Satrughna took hold of the litter and tho )itt»r. 
followed it wooping. Other royal servants carried tlio gntniei na 
ensigns of royalty; the white umbrella over the litter, the -i* u*or 
jewelled ehamara to wave over the dead Maharaja, aud tho 
sacred five, brightly flaming, which had been daily fed 
bv Javuli and the Brahmans. Alter them came many Tho ,.f 

chariots filled with gold and jewels, wincli tao servants boIo aud j w-u 
scattered amongst tho mult itude that had gathered together. 
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as funeral gilts of the Mahdraja; and all the people of tho 
city of Ayodhya went out with their wives and daughters, 
and followed the remains of the Maharaja. 

When they came to the bank of the river Sarayu, where 
no man dwelt, and which was covered with green grass, they 
raised the funeral pile of the Mah&raja with fragrant woods; 
and the friends of the deceased sovereign took the body 
with distressed minds, and laid it upon the pile. The 
Brahmans then placed the sacrificial vessels upon the pile ; 
and they put fire to the sacrifice, and repeated the mantras 
in their minds, and took up the sacrificial ladles to pour 
clarified butter thereon. Then the Brahmans cleansed all 
the sacrificial vessels, and cast them on the pile; and also 
the ladles, and the rings of the sacrificial posts, and the 
wooden mortar and pestle, and the pieces of wood by which 
the fire was produced, which were all perfectly pure. And 
they took a purified beast, which had been consecrated by 
the proper formulas, and slew it and threw it on the funeral 
pile. And they threw boiled rice on all sides of the royal 
body; and they made a furrow round about the place where 
the pile was erected according to the ordinance ; and they 
offered the cow with her calf, and scattered ghee, oil, and 
flesh on all sides. 

After this, Bharata and his friends set fire to the pile* ; 
and the fire instantly blazed up and consumed the body of 
the Maharaja. Thus the Maharaja, consecrated by his 
spiritual teachers, went to the blissful abodes of those who 
perform meritorious deeds; and the widows seeing the 
blazing pile, renewed their shrieks and seteams; and tho 
thousands of citizens burst out with lamentations, together 
with the friends and sons of the Mahdraja, exclaiming: 
u 0 great protector, 0 sovereign of t the earth, wh} have you 
departed and left us helpless here ? ” And Bharata walked 
round the pile, and staggered like one who had drank 
poison; and bowing nt the feet of his father, he tried to 
prostrate himself, but fill to the earth ; and his 1 

hold of him tenderly, and raised him up; and when he saw 
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kindling round every part of his father’s body, he iitstohy or 


threw up his arms and lamented aloud, saying :— “ 0 my 
father, since you have gone to heaven, and Rdma is gone to 
the forest, I have no wish to live, and 1 will enter the fire : 
I will not return to the empty city which is bereft of my 
father and my brother, but I will perish on the funeral pile/’ 
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Then the sage Vasishtha said to Bharata :—“ Everything in Vasishiha con- 
this world is ever attended with pain and pleasure : What is s< ’ lLb liliarata * 
to be will come to pass, and it is not therefore becomingof you 
to grieve: The death of everything that is born, and tho 
reproduction of everything that dies, must of necessity take 
place ; and it is improper for you to bemoan what cannot bo 
prevented.” 

Bliarata and Satrughna then wiped aw’ay their i ears, and Rite of sprmk- 
w-ere directed by the Counsellors to perform the funeral the soul L ornio 
libations of water for the refreshing of the soul of tho Mahjra - ,u 
deceased Maharaja. They proceeded w r itk all their friends 
to tho pure and sacred river Saravii, which is frequented by 
the great sages; and there having bathed in the stream, 

Bharata poured water with the palm of liis| hands in 
memory of his father, and refreshed tho soul of the MaM- 
raja in heaven. Thus having performed the rite of fire and return to tho ' 
tho rite of water, tho mourners all returned to the city of cltyorAyodh>A 
Ayodhya. And the city was full of distressed persons, and 
resounded with the cries of the wretched; and its courts 
and streets wore empty, and the bazaars v r ere destitute of 
wares. Thus tho afflicted Bharata, surrounded by his kins¬ 
folk, entered tho palace of his father, which, bereft of the 
Maharaja, was overspread with gloom. 

After this, Bharata spread a mat of kusa grass and lav Ten days of 
thereon until tho tenth day of his father’s death; and on the mat oikS*?” * 
tenth day of the mourning he purified himself according to 


the ordinance ; aud on the twelfth day ho performed the Smddh* per- 

i i i formed on tlu 

1 Sraddha, and offered cakes and other articles of food totlio t-weirthday. 
soul of his deceased father, and gave abundance of pro¬ 
visions to tho Brd limans. Bharata also gave to the Brah¬ 
mans, as funeral gifts, very many goats and multitudes 
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of cows, and many male and female slaves, and much 
silver, and horses, and chariots. Then on the thirteenth 
day, at early dawn, the mighty Bharata returned again 
to the bank of the Sarayti for the purpose of purifica¬ 
tion ; and seeing the place where the body of bis father had 
been consumed, strewed with ashes and burnt bones, be 
broke out afresh into lamentation. The excellent and wise 
Yasisbtha, the priest of Dasaratba, then said to Bharata : 
—“ This, 0 Prince, is the thirteenth day since the death of 
your father : Do you collect the bones which now remain, 
and throw them into the liver/' And Bharata and 
Satrughna did so, and thus finished the funeral rites of their 
deceased father. 

The foregoing description of the burning of the 
royal corpse furnishes a graphic picture of the 
funeral rites which were performed in honour of a 
deceased sovereign. The procession from the palace 
of the dead Mab&raja to the desolate place of burn¬ 
ing is singularly suggestive. In front were the 
bards, eulogists, and musicians, filling the air with 
melancholy strains. Next followed the widows with 
dishevelled hair, shrieking and screaming. After 
them, the royal corpse was carried upon a litter sur¬ 
rounded by the ensigns of sovereignty, the umbrella 
and the ch&mara. Lastly followed the chariots, from 
which the servants of the deceased Mah&raja scat¬ 
tered the funeral gifts, and which appear to have 
been surrounded by the whole body of citizens. 

The sacrifice of a cow and her calf, probably for 
tho purposes of feasting, is an ancient rite which has 
long fallen into disus •; 2 but in other respects, the 
ceremonies are much tho same as those which avo 
performed in the present day. Tho funeral pile is 

2 At marriage ceremonies a e and her calf arc still always piva»-b f , ami 
probuUy in ancient times were sacrificed for the purposes of an enL. f tinmeut. 
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fire by the son, or nearest kinsman, of the history or 


deceased ; and after the burning is over, the mourners 
bathe in the river for the purposes of purification, and 
then sprinkle water to refresh the soul of the dead 
man. The days of mourning and the performance 
ot a Sraddha are still observed in the manner de¬ 
scribed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BIIARATA’s VISIT TO RAMA. 

h isTniiT of Ox the thirteenth day after the burning, the 
time of purification and mourning seems to have 
thirteen dnysof been accomplished ; and on the fourteenth day a 
ur«n'thotn.'m- great Council was held at Ayodhyd, at which Bha- 
ra ta was formally requested to accept the Itaj. Bha- 
rata, however, again declined the throne, declaring 
r s,,, m,°uro f t^at it belonged of right to Rdma, and announcing 
• his intention of proceeding into the wilderness and 
installing Rdma as Raja of Kosala. 

The narrative of Bharata’s journey from Ayod- 
hyd to the hill of Chitra-kuta, where Rama was resid- 
ciiUvii-k.ittt. ing, is exceedingly interesting and curious. Bnai ata 
was accompanied by his army, and apparently by 
a large caravan of people, as well as by his mothers 
and Counsellors; and lie followed precisely the same 
route which had been taken by Rdma himselt v n< n 
going into exile. In the first instance, a now road 
was constructed through the jungle, by which Bha- 
rata proceeded to the frontier town at Siingavcia. 
On arriving at Sringavera, he had a curious interview 
with the Blifl Raja, and then crossed the Ganges, 
and proceeded to the hermitage of Bharudwaja at 
Praydga. Here the holy sage entertained Bluirata, 
and all the army and people who accompanied him, 
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_'most extravagant fashion ; and the description history of 

of this feast will demand special consideration here- riax iv. 
after. From Prayaga the party proceeded across ~ 
the Jumna river, and thence marched towards 
Chitra-kuta, where they ultimately discovered the 
residence of Ih'umi. 


Tlio narrative of these transactions comprises the right events in 

w -l Che narrative of 

eight following incidents : S'Snaf ' 15>t 

’ 1st, The great Council held at AyodhyA, at which 
Bharata formally declined to accept the Raj, and 
announced his intention of going into the jungle 
and installing Rama. 


2nd, The construction of a great road through 
the jungle. 

3rd, March from Ayodhya to Sringayera. 

1th, Proceedings of Raja Guha on seeing Bha- 
ratu’s army encamped at Sringavera. 

5th, Passage of the river Ganges. 

Gth. March along the southern hank of the 
Ganges towards Prayaga. 

7 tli, Grand entertainment given byJ3h ai'ad waja 
to the army and people of Bliarata. 

8th, Passage of the Jumna and journey to 
Chitra-kuta. 

The story of these circumstances, as recorded in 
the Ramayana, is as follows :— 


The narrative. 


Now on the morning; of the fourteenth day, when the 1st Council 

. . ° i 11 • l held. n.id Bln- 

time for mournimr was over, a great Council was held in the nua mm^ie'i 

0 to Become Raj a. 

Court h ill of the royal palace ; and when ail the Counsel¬ 
lors had gathered together, they thus spoke to Bharata 
<e Our most venerated sovereign, Maharaja Dasaratlia, hav¬ 
ing ; i-nt his eldest eon Rama, together with Lakshin ana, to 
the great forest, has now departed to tlio mansions oflndra: 

\Ve ihcrefpro pray you, O illustrious Prince, to become this 
day our Raja; for as long a* you delay accepting this oilier, 
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Bharata’s re- 
Ju>:i' to set 
n>idc tii i su- 
*-»• ri> )• claim of 
Itdma. 


wiy of our Raj is without a head : 0 descendant of Ikshwaku, all 
p XDI jv the articles for the installation are now ready • and your 

-kinsmen and all orders of men look up to you : Accept 

therefore, 0 Bharata, the Raj which has so long pertained to 
your paternal ancestors, and cause yourself to be installed 
Raja, and become the protector of us all.” The illustrious 
Bharata, who was now purified, walked round all the jars 
designed for the installation, and thus addressed the Coun¬ 
cil : — <( 0 excellent men, it is improper for you to address 
me thus : In our family the Raj has ever been esteemed the 
inheritance of the eldest son, and it is right that my elder bro¬ 
ther Rdma should become your Raja, and that I should reside 
Announces his fourteen years in the forest: Therefore prepare a large army, 
and I will fetch my elder brother Rama from the wilderness : 
Preceded by all the sacred articles requisite for the installa- 
i: * tion, i win go to the forest and there install Rama, and he 

shall be your Raja : Let the rough roads be made smooth by 
the proper artisans ; and let pioneers go forward and exc¬ 
lamations of pi ore the difficulties of the way.” Then all the people were 
filled with joy, and replied to Bharata in these auspicious 
words :—“ May the goddess of prosperity, even Lakshmi, 
ever attend you, who are thus desirous of giving the Raj to 
your elder brother.” And big’ tears of joy fell from the 
eyes of Bharata ; and the glad Counsellors dismissed their 
grief, and said to him:— “ 0 chief of men, your devoted ser v ¬ 
ants, the artisans, are preparing the road at your com¬ 
mand.” 

Now when it was fully known that Bharata was deter¬ 
mined to bring back his brother Rama, and install him in 
the Raj, a mighty crowd of mechanics and labourers of all 
descriptions were sent forward to prepare the way for Bha- 
rata through the great wilderness. There were men ac¬ 
quainted with the ways frequented by former travellers, 
accompanied by strong men who were diggers of the 
ground, whee lwrights, carpenters, pioneers, hewers of trees, 
workers of bamboos, cooks and confectioners ; and the 
vast multitude moved along with great haste for this joy- 
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to form tlie highway, cutting through trees, brush¬ 
wood, and rocks, with hatchets, axes, and bill-hooks; some 
planted trees in places where there was no shade; whilst 
those skilled in the use of engineering, and the making of 
machines, emptied the ponds, and turned streams, and re¬ 
moved every obstruction. Others levelled the difficult places, 
setting fire to the clumps of long grass, and filling up pits 
and ravines. Others constructed bridges, and cut their way 
through large rocky masses which they reduced to powder. 
Some made canals which contained abundance of water; 
and where there was no water they dug wells, and surrounded 
them with benches. Houses and booths were erected at 
different places for the accommodation of the army; and 
stately palaces for the reception of Bharata, and his kinsfolk, 
and friends. The road abounded with trees adorned with 
fiowers, and was enlivened with gladsome birds, and decked 
with gay banners; and thus decorated, the way through the 
wilderness resembled the highway of the gods. 

M eauwhile the pious Bharata had commanded Sumantra to 
assemble the army in order for the purpose of bringing back 
Itama; and all the officers and soldiers, and all the people of the 
Iluj, rejoiced in the hope of bringing back Riinia. And all 
tho women of Ayodhya hastened their husbands in every 
household. And horses, and bullock carriages, and chariots 
vere prepared as swift as thought, together with camels, and 
asses, and elephants ; and an abundance of excellent provi¬ 
sion . was likewise provided to subsist the vast multitude in 
their journey to bring back Baum. 

Now on the evo of this auspicious journey, it came to 
p;i 'S that the bards and eulogists praised Bharata in eon- 
ilatory strains; and the kettle ■■drums with 

golden sticks they played melodiously therein , whilst hun¬ 
dreds of others blew the shrill -sounding shell aud 
ing trumpet, until the l if Was filled with tho mn>e 
clangour of the music only excited tho distress o 
and ho commanded thorn all to c ase, saying :— ( 
the Raja!” 

A t. the dawn of morning Bharata ascended his chariot 
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of and commenced liis journey to the abode of Rama. All 
Part iv Counsellors and priests preceded liim in carriages 

- vying in splendour with the chariot of the sun; and he 

was attended by nine thousand elephants richly capari¬ 
soned, and sixty thousand chariots with archers, and a hun¬ 
dred thousand horsemen, and a million of footmen. Kaikeyi 
and Sumitrd, together with the renowned Kausalvd, also 
accompanied Bharata in splendid vehicles, being greatly 
pleased to bring back Rama. All the people of the city 
went out in like manner with Bharata, to meet Rama. Thero 
were potters, jewellers, garland-sellers, weavers, and those 
who lived by practising arms ; also husbandmen, tamers of 
peacocks, snake-catchers, charmers, tanners, carpenters, 
workers in gems, workers in glass, workers in ivory, per¬ 
fumers, goldsmiths, wool-manufacturers, boilers of water, 
bathmen, physicians, dealers in incense, distillers, fullers, 
tailors, dancing-men and dancing-womcn, fishermen, and 
thousands of Brahmans of subdued minds, learned in the 
Vedas, and contented with their incomes. All were appa¬ 
relled in clean raiment and mounted on vehicles newly 
painted. 1 This mighty multitude proceeded in chariots, and 
on horses and elephants, until they arrived at the bank of 
the Ganges, near the town of Sringavera, where dwelt the 
friend of Rama, the renowned Gulia, the Raja of the Bhfls. 
Bharata then said to his Counsellors:—“Let the army halt 
at this spot, and rest for the night, and on the morrow we 
will cross this river Ganges.” So the array encamped 
near the town of Sringavera, on the uorthorn bank of the 
Ganges. 

4'i». ciifttimera Now it so happened that Raja Gnha was dwelling on the 
’* K ' G !l1 • H01 jt,hern bank of the river, and seeing the army of Bharat a en- 


Hatt at Sriiifca- 
vem. 


1 That tliu description of tlie enmp of Bharata is in accordance with llindfi 
ill. us, may hi- tethered from tlic following description of a Mahrntta cmnp in the 
last cent ay, ctraded from For la Vs “ Oriental Memoirs : ”—“ Ragoba’s encamp¬ 
ment covered a space of many square miles; the bazaar, or market-place, belonging 
t«» hw own division and to the principal Generals, contained many thousand tents, 
where . ‘.cry trade and prof* «sion was carried on with a.- much regularity as in t 
city. Goldsmiths, jewellers, bankers, drapers, druggists, confectioners, carpenters, 
tailor?, tent-makers, corn-grinders, and farrier;:*, bound full employment; ns did 
whole rows of silvi r, iron, and coppersmiths ; hut those in the greatest end most 
ronstunt requisition, wciv cooks, mb r r<lienors, and farriers.” 
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I’aut IV. 


His alarm lest. 
Bharata should 


-pod on tlio opposite shore, he said hastily to hip kinsmen : history or 
— “This vust array appears to me like an ocean ovcifiov. mg 
its bounds : I cannot guess wherefore this foolish Bliaratalias 
come hither : I am afraid he is desirous of obtaining the com- « mt , ui|t|aU . lhe 
plet( sion of the Raj, and is going to kill Rdrna, who has de*u> or atom, 

been sent into exile by his father : But llama is both ray pro¬ 
tector and my friend, so on his account do you, ray kinsmen, of 

remain here in arms on this side of the Ganges ; and let all ! l j 1 1 l l l 'V ! '’t 
my servants remain here lining the bank of the river; for I 
will not allow Bharata to cross over until I know his inten¬ 
tion as regards Rama : Let the strong keepers ot the river, 
who feed on fleSh, roots, and fruits, remain here : Let a mul¬ 
titude of fishermen, young, stout, and armed, the crews of 
five hundred boats, be also commanded to remain here : If 
however Bliarata be at peace with his brother llama, his 
army may cross the Gauges this day.” 

When Raia Guha had thus explained his intentions to his n.ija g uh» 

J lxl 11 CTOSsi** to IMG 

Counsellors, he took presents of fish, honey, ana flesh, and. ,J”” 1 ^ 

crossed over to thonorthern bank of the river to wait uponBlia- 
rata; and when he approached the Prince, the charioteer Su¬ 
ntan tra, who was well acquainted with the proper forms ot 
address, spoke thus to Bharata :— “ This Raja of the Blills is 
eminent in his knowledge of (lie forest of Dandaka, and he is 
the friend of your elder brother Rama : Therefore, 0 Bharata, 
let Raja Guha be admitted to your presence, for he assuredly 

knows where Rama and Lakshmana are abiding.” So Raja interview lie- 

° -i i twoeiiGulmimtl 

Guha was introduced to Bharata, and he bowed Ids In 1, and nimrata. 

1 : —“ This country is covered with jungle, ami your coin¬ 
ing has taken us by surprise ; but still we entreat you to 
stay with all your army and attendants at the house of your 


servant: I have fruits and roots, both fresh and dry, which 
have been laid up in store by my Bhils; and 1 have also 
flesh meat, and everything that is produce l in the tores-1 : 

1 pray you therefore to remain here to-night with all your 
army ; and to-morrow, when you have been turnislu.d with 
all. you desire, you can cross the river and go onward.” 

Bharata replied :—“ O uiy friend, your kindness towards me BWnt drain* 

is very great, since yon desire to entertain so vast an army 

as that which accompanies me: But tell me the wav bv ne'voijr ,iha 
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history of which I should proceed to the hermitage of Bharadwaja . 1 his 
ru-x^V country is very difficult to traverse, for it is full of thickets 

-- an( j deep forests ; and this side of the Ganges is marshy and 

flooded with water: Every road abounds with difficulties, 
and is infested with serpents, and filled with thorns and 
ciuit to trees.” Then Raja Gulia, w T ho was well acquainted with the 
forest, replied to Bliarata with joined hands, as follows :— 
“ 0 valiant Prince, my servants armed with bows shall 


;u*<Miu)ia!iy 

lihar.iia. 


carefully attend yon, and I also will accompany you : But tel l 
me, I pray you, are you going forth in anger against Rama ? 
This mighty army which accompanies you, leads mo to fear 
that you are an enemy to Rama.” Bliarata said : — “0 
Guha, may the time never come in which I shall give dis¬ 


tress to Rama ! There is no cause for you to be afraid of me; 
Rama is my eldest brother, and I esteem him as equal to my 
father : I go to bring back Rama to the throne of Ayodhya.” 
sat bear- Qu^a replied :— a Happy are you, O Bharata ! In the whole 

inw 11 mt I; ha. rata 1 , 

ia Koint? to con- ^vorld 1 do not know one who is equal to you, since you 
Ai-jdiirV 1 desire to relinquish a Raj which has fallen to you without 
anv scheming of your own; and on this account your fame 
will spread throughout the whole universe.” 

While Guha was thus conversing with Bharata, the sun 
o" i: ’ iur! - began to decline in the heavens, and Bharata encamped his 
army, and rested that night with Satrughna. And Bharata, 
filled with solicitude for Rama, said to Guha :—“ I wish to 
hoar particularly from you where Rama was lodged, to¬ 
gether with his wife Sitd and his brother Lakshtnana : 
words did ho speak, and what food did he eat, and in what 
place did ho lie with Sita ? ” And Guha told him the whole 
of what had occurred whilst Rama halted at Sringavera, and 


how Lakshmana kept watch for the protection of R. na and 
Situ. And when Bharata and Satrughna had heard the 
whole of the sorrowful story, they wept aloud, and their 


Mli. I’nssngrc of 
the river 
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mothers wept with them. 

Now when it was morning, Bharata was desirous that his 
army should be conducted across the river Ganges to the 
southern bank : and Raja Guha presented himself to Bliarata, 
and said:— a My people have brought five hundred boats, 
adorned with flags, and great bells, and furnished with oars 
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ers.” And Guha brought a boat on which a cham¬ 
ber had been erected : and the chamber resembled a temple, 
and was lined with white, and filled with a band of joyful 
musicians; and Bharata ascended that boat, together with 
Satnighua, and all the widows of Mahtiraja Dasaratha. 
Then Vasishtlxa the priest, and the other Brahmans, entered 
the boats set apart for them; and the female attendants 
entered their boats, together with the baggage which had 
been brought on carts. Meanwhile the noise of those who 
were burning the booths and huts of the encampment, and 
the uproar of those who were plunging into the river, and of 
those who were carrying the baggage to the boats, ascended 
to the very sky. The boats adorned with flying streamers, 

which the servants had embarked, sailed swiftly over the 
river; some being filled with women, others with horses, and 
others with carriages, cattle* and treasure; and when they 
linrl reached the.opposite bank they lauded the people, and 
reumied for more. The elephants, also adorned with flags, 
swam across the broad stream like winged mountains. But 
the mighty army and the multitude of people could not find 
sufficient room on the boats which Raja Cuba had prepared ; 
•*md some crossed on rafts, and others upon jars and pots, 
v liilst some swam over the river with their hands and arms ; 
ami thus every one that came with Bharata was conveyed 
over tbo river Ganges by the care of the servants of Raja 
G itha. 

Now when they all had passed over the river, Bharata 
mai died his army some distance into the jungle, towards the 
hoi in it age of Bharadw&ja at Prayuga, and then ho com¬ 
manded it to halt. And he laid aside his arms and orna¬ 
ments, and put on two silken garments, and proceeded with 
Vasishtha tlio priest, and the Brahmans and Counsellors, 
to pay his respects to that great sage, who was the chief of 
Rishis, and the priest of the gods. And when he beheld the 
delightful b onuitago of Bharudwfija, and the huts made of 
leaves, ho left the Counsellors, and, preceded by the priest 
'N ; : •!'tha, bo went forward and entered the presence of the 
great Brahman. Then Vusishlhaand Bharata saluted Bharad- 
Wiija in the most respectful manner, and Bharadwaja rose 
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from his sent, and commanded liis disciples to bring "the 
arglia ; and he then presented them both with the arghu, and 
with water to wash their feet, and refreshed tltem with 
fruits. Then Bharadwaja inquired separately of Bharata 
and Vasishtha respecting* their welfare, and also about Ayod- 
hya, and tho army, the treasury, and tho Counsellors of the 
Mah&raja; but knowing that Dasaratlia was dead, he made 
no inquiries concerning him. In return, Vasishtha and* 
Bharata inquired respecting the health of Bliaradwdja, and 
how* far his body had been wasted by his austerities ; and 
also regarding his sacred fires’ and his disciples, and the 
trees, beasts, and birds by which he was surrounded. After 
this the renowned sage, fearful lest Bharata contemplated 
the slaughter of Rama, questioned Bharata as to tho reason 
of his coining; and Bharata replied that he came “ to bring 
back Rama to the city of Ayodhyd, and to bow at his feet.” 
Ho Bharadwaja rejoiced, and said :— “ I know Rama and his 
wife Sita, and his brother Lakshmana, and they dwell on the 
famous hill of Chitra-kuta : Go thither on the morrow, but 
to-day do you stay here with your army and Counsellors.” 

After this, the great Bharadwaja commanded Bharata to 
v bole army to the hermitage, that he mi; 
them ; and the sage then entered the house where the sacred 
fire was kept, and having sipped water and wiped his lips, 
he invoked Viswakarma, the architect of the gods, as fol¬ 
lows : — 1r ‘ L invoke the great artist ma fc< 

him that I desire to entertain guests, and I pray that all 
tilings may be made ready for me ! I invoke the gods, with 
Indraat their head, to acquaint them in like manner that 
I desire to entertain guests, and I pray them to supply*me 
with all that is necessary ! Let all the rivers which Jlow to¬ 
wards the east come hither ! Let some flow with wine and 
sweet liquors, and let others bring cool waters as sweet us 
the mice of the sugar-can 


e i 


I call upon the Gandharvas, the 
divine musicians, to come hither with nil their instruments 
of music! I call upon the beautiful Apsaras, the divine 
nymphs of paradise, to come hither with all their dresses and 
ornaments ! Let a beautiful j 


ove be formed resembliiitr that 
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-era, tlio leaves of which shall consist of jewels, and history of 
lino apparel, and lovely damsels shall be the fruit thereof ! part iy. 

Let some prepare every kind of food that can be eaten, 
sucked or licked ! Let garlands appear ready formed upon 
the trees ; and let intoxicating liquors be produced in great 
abundance, together with flesh of various kinds ! 

Thus spoke in words of authority the mighty sage who The^ooi^tuiLs 
had all his passions under perfect control, and who was in- nmuhotuu^ 
vested with divine power. All the celestials then entered 
liis presence, together with the fragrant zephyrs; and 
flowers fell in showers from heaven, and the divine kettle¬ 
drums were heard in the sky, filling the air in every direc¬ 
tion; whilst the Apsaras danced, and the Kinnaras sang, and 
the Gandharvas played sweet music. Then when the divine 
harmony had ceased, Bharata beheld the wondrous deeds uml 

which were wrought by Yiswakarma and the gods. For 
many miles on every side the ground became level, and was 
covered with a carpet of tender grass, and enamelled with 
sapphires and onyxes; and in it were trees loaded with every 
Variety of fruits. A forest abounding with enjoyments 
earuo from the mansions of Indra. Many excellent rivers also tu-* rivm a y. - 
eame attended by the various productions of their banks; 
whilst other rivers came flowing with various liquors. White 
houses, with four apartments to each, rose from the ground 
fee receive the immense number of gue ether with 

stables for elephants and horses, and great numbers of 
palaces, and temples, and arched gateways. 

Then Bharata, the valiant son of Kaikeyi, entered a 
palace which was as resplendent as a white cloud; and the « 
portals thereof were adorned with white garlands, and 
sprinkled with fragrant perfumes; and the square courts of 
that palace were covered with excellent carpets, and furnish¬ 
ed with beds, couches, and every kind of seals. Ami i here r<«-y:w: i.-i.sr, r 
was an abundance of agreeable liquors of every kind, and. 
sweetmeats of every variety, and provisions of all sorts, a 
well as clean dishes and new apparel. There al 
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throne., and bowed respectfully towards it, in honour of 
Rama; and Bharata took the chamara and placed him self on 
one of the seats set apart for the Counsellors. All the 
Counsellors and priests then seated themselves according to 
their respective rank, and last of all the general of the army 
took his seat with a reverential bow. Then Vasishtha and 
the Brahmans partook of the entertainment, and when they 
had finished, Bharata and the Counsellors sat down to tho 
feast. And all the rivers, which ran with choice liquors, 
passed before Bharata at the command of tho sage Bharad- 
waja ; and the beds of the rivers were so clean and pure that 
the white earth could be perceived at the bottom as well as 
at the sides. And the banks of the rivers were adorned 
with excellent houses produced by the prayers of the great 
Brahman. At the same instant came twenty thousand 
•women adorned with excellent ornaments, who were sent by 
Brahma ; and twenty thousand more, adorned with gold, aud 
gems, and coral, who were sent by Kuvera; and twenty 
thousand more issued from the forest of Nandana, which is 
the garden of Indra. And the Rajas of the Gandharvas, as 
resplendent as the sun, played and sang before tho assembly, 
whilst the Apsaras danced with great joy. And many trees 
came hither and played on musical instruments, whilst some 
beat time and others danced; and the clusters of fruits in 
tho fort t assumed the form of beautiful damsels, and cried : 
—“ 0 you that are thirsty, drink strong wine ! 0 you that 
are hungry, eat juicy meat ! }> 

Meanwhile the army of Bharata and tho people of 
Avodhyd, were feasted in like manner. Eight beautiful 
damsels waited upon each man, and these dnmsiis and the 
men caused each other to drink liquid honey. And there 
were other beautiful damsels, and many excellent musicians, 
all with garlands round their necks; and they danced, and 
played, and sang, until the warriors, horsemen, and foot¬ 
men, cried out:—“We ' ill not go forward to the wilder- 
urns of Dan dak i, nor will we go back to the city of Ayodhyu, 
Itrell Imre • Pea ■ ■ be to Bharata, 
and happiness attend Enina, ! ” And the soldiers ran about 
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and they danced, and laughed, and sang songs, 
and adorned themselves with the garlands which had been 
given them by the damsels; and they were so drunken that 
the elephant-keepers could no longer discern their elephants, 
nor the grooms behold their horses. The messengers also, 
and the servants, and the wives of the soldiers, and those 
who followed tho army, dressed themselves in every kind of 
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Servants, fol¬ 
lowers, and 
animals of all 
kinds, complete¬ 
ly satisfied. 


fine cloth, and were completely filled. The elephants, horses, 
asses, cows, goats, sheep, deer, and birds, were likewise 
all completely satisfied, and none wished for more. No General cknnii- 
one was there whose clothes were not white; no one who 
was dirty or hungry, or whose hair was defiled with dust. 
Innumerable couches were supplied, furnished with excel- Couches, 
lent coverlets and rich carpets. By the side of tho soldiers weflsoi\uyasn. 
■were wells filled with payasa, made of milk, rice, sugar, and 
spices; and there were cows yielding every desire of the Exhr.Miess 
heart, trees dropping honey, as well as largo oblong ponds Tr.vs dropping 
full of spirituous liquors, and bordered with sweetmeats and Pouc { s of wint , 
choice viands. There were thousands of dishes of various ric^u meat, 
metals, garnished with flowers and ornaments, and filled 
with venison, peacocks, partridges, mutton, and pork, ac¬ 
companied with the proper sauces, and boiled in pots, or 
roasted on ivory spits. There were likewise thousands of putes, voss.-h, 
plates, and millions of golden vessels, and of pots well almiUnmv. 
cleansed, together with lakes of butter-milk three hours old; L;;kesof huttrv 
and other lakes of milk, and white curds, and prepared but- c^midbut- 
ter, with large heaps of sugar round about resembling mount- 1 r ’ 
ains. There wero also all tho vessels and articles neces¬ 
sary for ablution, and great numbers of white tooth-pick S To*>{ h.picks ana 
with their ends bruised, and vessels filled with ihe powder 8Amft m 
of white sandal wood ; together with thousands of mirrors, m^ , c uun 
and clean garments in abundance, and shoes and sandals in *■ n : ! ^ Jaib 
endless quantity, and combs for the head and beard. There Detci. 


also were mountains of betel, and lakes full of liquors to Lukes for wu. 
promote digestion, and lakes abounding with lilies of u >ky- 
blue colour, into which the descent was easy, and in which it 
was grateful to bathe. Thus passed away the night, while 
these men enjoyed themselves in the pleasant hermitage of 
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op Bharadwiljn, like a nigjit spent by Indra in bis garden of 
Naudana. At length at tbe command of Bharadwaja, all 'the 
beautiful females and musicians and singers returned to the 
places from whence they had come; and the flowers com¬ 
posing the various kinds of garlands, and those scattered 
round and trampled under-foot by men, returned to their 
former state as if the whole had been a dream. 

At early morning, Bharata went to the sage Bharadwaja; 
and when the sage saw the Prince approaching him with 
joined hands, he came out of his hermitage and said ;—“ O 


Bharata, was every one gratified with this mighty entertain¬ 
ment ? ” Bharata then bowed his head, and replied :—“ O 
divine one, myself with all my army, and the very animals, 
were made completely happy;": Servants and all have been 
lodged in tho most agreeable manner, and have lost all 
sense of fatigue and pain: We have been plentifully 
feasted, and have slept in excellent houses : But I ask of 
you one favour more : O divine sage, look with a friendly 
eye upon me, and tell me how far it is to the hermitage of 
nhamdwaja my piou. brother, and which is the way thither.” Bharad- 
Wtlja said:— “ At a short distance from here, in an unin- 
kuiu. habited forest, is the delightful mountain Chitra-kuta: On 

its north side is the river Mandakim, overshadowed with 
trees, covered with blossoms, and skirted with flowery 
woods: 0 my lord, beyond that river, at the mountain 
Chitra-kuta, your two brothers are residing in their leafy 
hut on the south road.” 


<u,. r, f Bharata having thus accomplished his wish, bowed at 

and tho foot of the sage, and took his leave. And Bharata and 
V utl 1 1U ” ah his army crossed over tho river Jumna in like manner that 
Order of wuvu. they had crossed the Ganges ; and when they had reached 
the opposite bank every preparation was made for marching 
to ihe lull Chitra-k fita* Jhe various Captions commanded 
their horses to be yoked, and mounted their excellent 
Tj.' : ‘'V rphruit-:, c<iam.‘('..i adorned with gold. Bale and female elephauts, 
furnished with golden howdahs, and decorated with beau¬ 
tiful flags, stood roaring- like clouds in the rainy season; 
and the various kinds of’ vehicles, small and great* went 
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whilst the footmen marched on foot. The ladies histohy op 
of the royal house, with Kausalya at their head, wore filled p AliT xv. 
with joy ; and went forward in different vehicles, earnestly ~ e infautry> 
longing to see Hama. Bliarata likewise ascended a beau- The ladies, 
tiful litter, as resplendent as the moon or the rising sun, and Bb&rata’s utter, 
began his march with the priests and Counsellors, llie 
innumerable army, accompanied by a multitude of elephants 
and horses, covered tho earth like a vast cloud rising in the 
south. At tho sight of that great army marching witli 
banners flving, the herds of wild animals and the flocks ot of the army, 
birds fled awav in great consternation. r l. he bears, the \\ ild 
boars, and the spotted antelopes, which appeared in view on 
all sides grazing among the hills and rivers, were terrified, 
and hastened into the depths of the jungle. Greatly 
pleased, the pious son of Dasaratha marched on, whilst this 
large army filled the air with their shouts, and covered tho 
earth like a widely-spreading sea, or as the clouds cover the 
sky in the rainy season. At length, having advanced a long i>^enptio^° f 
way, Bliarata said to the sage Vasishtha : —“ e must be 

now approaching tho dwelling-place of Hama : Yonder hill 
mu. ra-kdta, and this river must b( . ndakini : 

The forest appears in the distance like a blue cloud, and my 
mountain-like elephants are even now treading upon the 
pleasant table-lands of Chitra-kiita : The trees are shedding 
their flowers upon the mountain, as the dark cioudspour forth 
their store of rani when tho hot season is passed : Behold the 
mountain-side covered with horses, as tho sea is covered with 
crocodiles : The swiftly running deer, driven away by my 
army, appear like tho clouds which are driven away in 
am iimn by the winds: The soldiers putting flowers on their 
heads, resemble the people of tho south who cover their 
heads with blue shields : The forest, which was silent and 
dreadful to behold, is now through m\ coming suddenly 
filled with men like tho city of Ayodhya.: hhe bamboos, 
shaken bv the winds, semi forth a pl.ei - .mt noise, and shade 
the heavens from view: The beautiful peacocks run about 


on tho mountain, whilst the joyful birds hop from spray to 
spray : How captivating does this country appear to me ! 
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road to 


It is tlio abode of holy devotees, the manifest road 
heaven : Let the army halt at this spot and make a search 
throughout the forest, that the two chiefs of men, Rama end 
Lakshrnana, may be found.” 

Hearing the words of ‘Bharata, the many warriors, with 
their weapons in their hands, entered the forest, and they 
beheld smoke ascending; and they returned and carried the 
news to Bharata, saying :— “ Fire is not seen in a place that 
is destitute of men ; and doubtless Rama and Lakshrnana 
are dwelling there.” Then Bharata, pleased at the news, 
said to the whole army : —“ Let the soldiers remain hero 
perfectly silent: Rama and Lakshrnana cannot be far from 
hence, and I will go with my brother Satruglma and tho 
charioteer Sumantra and Raja Guha, and find out Rama.” 


The foregoing narrative comprises some graphic 
pictures of Hindu life well worthy of consideration. 
The account of the Council at which Bharata de¬ 
clined the Raj includes perhaps no details requir¬ 
ing special notice; but the description of the eon- 
sti action of the great road by which Bharata and his 
army passed through the jungle, is very curious and 
suggestive. With the exception of one or two 
trunk lines, the absence of roads was a peculiar 
feature of India until a comparatively recent period ; 
and it was generally impossible for wheeled car¬ 
riages to proceed, especially after the rainy season, 
without sending precursors to level the hills of sand 
and mud, and fill up the chasms and ravines. The 
road constructed by Bharata cannot be regarded as 
altogether a new one, as llama was driven by 
Bumantra in a chariot along the entire distance wln n 
going into exile. Neither can it have been carried 
all the way to the frontier, as Bharata complained at 
Sringavera of the badness of the way. Moreover, 
tiie story of the construction of the road has appar- 
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considerable embellishments history or 
But oven if the description Part IV. 


received some 

from the Hindu bard. _ 

is not literally true, it indicates the difficulties to be 
overcome in constructing’ a road through the jungle, 
and the ancient custom of preparing the way for 
distinguished personages which finds full expression 
in Messianic prophecy“ Prepare ye the way ofggg? 4 *^ 
the Lord, make straight in the desert a highway tor 
our God. Every valley shall be exalted, aud every 
mountain and hill shall be made low; and the 
crooked shall be made straight, and the rough places 
plain.” 2 

The march from Avodhyiito Sringavera calls for 
no remark: bat. the proceedings of Baja Guha on the proceedings 

J 1 , 0 of liaja Guba. 

perceiving the army ot Bliarata encamped on tno 
opposite bank of the Ganges, furnishes a curious 
picture of ancient life. Fearing that Bliarata was 
pursuing Rama for evil purposes, he ordered his 
fishermen and servants to line the banks of the 
river, whilst lie liimself carried over propitiatory 
presents of fish, flesh, and honey, with the view of 
learning the real object of Bharata’s expedition. 

The passage of the river is very picturesque, and 

1 A 1 description of 

perfectly true to modern Hindu manners in the uf'ljV' A ’ f 
north-western quarter of India. The burning of 
the booths on leaving the encampment, the uproar 
of embarkation, the boats adorned with gay stream¬ 
ers and enlivened with musicians, the sing-song of 
the cowers, the multitude crossing the river on rafts 
or empty jars, and the elephants swimming slowly 
from shore to shore, are all scenes which will bo 
readily realized by those who are familiar with the 


3 Iaaiuh xl. 3 , 4 . Forbes’s “Om-tnl Memoir*/” Vol. II., p. 59 . 
;oi.. u. 13 
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history of conditions of Hindu life under similar circum- 

IN'DIA. 

i'aht iv. stances. 

Extraordinary But the most extraordinary picture connected 

entertainment : with this expedition, and perhaps the most extraor- 

fiirnisiii-d by dinary in the wliole of the llamiiyana, is the weird- 

Bharadwaja. J * j > 

like entertainment given by the sage Bharadwaja to 

A<iniftati-.n of the army and followers of Bharata. The whole 

the story to J 

Hindutastca. secne p s onc 0 f enchantment, and consequently lias 
special charms for the Hindu. All that lie can desire 
or imagine, as a source of pleasure and gratification, 
arc here said to have been produced in abundance at 

Marvellous the mere prayer of a holy Brahman. The jungle was 

t ran. s formations 1 J J . 1*1 

ana creations, merely transformed to a level plain covered witli 

soft grass, but the turf is said to have been radiant with 
precious stones ; whilst the plain was shaded by trees 
loaded with fruits, and watered by rivers running with 
the choicest liquors. White and beautiful palaces rise 
upon the enamelled plain in all the glory of oriental 
magnificence or gorgeeus pantomime. Garlands of 
flowers are hanging on the portals ; sweet odours 
ai’e issuing from the rooms; whilst the inner couris 
are furnished with everything that can please and 
gratify the senses. There are rich carpets and soft 
couches on which to repose, whilst exquisite wines, 
choice viands, and delicious sweetmeats are served 
up in abundance. There, too, are divine musicians 
to please the ear, celestial dancing-girls to gratify 
the eye, and beautiful women without number to 
enliven the guests by their potent charms. Even 
the clusters of fruits that hang from the trees take 
the form of bewitching damsels, who press every one 
.'rjmVhl"?.. to eat the iuiev meat and drink the strong wine. 

racli a picture ot dreamy luxmy is only 


tween th 
' 

Ki Bir.i uLi and 

Mi 


But 


intis coitvh iality 
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““ pleasing to the confirmed voluptuary, and con.se- 
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quently is confined to the palace in which Bhaiata 
and his Counsellors are entertained. In feasting 
the soldiers and camp-followers it was necessaij to 
introduce coarser elements, indicative of profuse 
hospitality and a more uproarious conviviality ; and 
in this respect it must bo confessed that the bard 
has described a scene equally true to Hindu ideas 
and to a lower order of human nature. IIcic aio 
couches, clean garments, new shoes, mirrors, combs, 
and tooth picks, for every one. Here are ponds full 
of spirituous liquors, bordered with sweetmeats; 
thousands of dishes of meat, either boiled in clean 
pots or roasted on ivory spits; together with lakes 
of butter-milk and curds, and mountains of betel. 
The female element was much the same as at tuc 
more aristocratic banquet; but the men grew more 
intoxicated and noisy ; and to repeat the language 
of the poem, the soldiers ran about in crowds, and 
danced and laughed, and sang songs, and adorned 
themselves with the garlands which were given to 
them by the damsels, until at last they were so 
drunken that the elephant-drivers could no longer 
discern their elephants, nor the grooms behold their 
horses. 

But the most extraordinary fact connected with 
these scenes, is not their truthfulness to human 
nature, but the anomaly that they should have been 
described by a Brahmanical bard, and have found 
their way into what the Hindus believe to be in¬ 
spired writ. If, however, the nano five is critically 
examined, it will be seen that a kshaitiy.i tiedition 
of a feast in which juicy meat and strong drink 
formed the prominent features, has been partially 
overlaid by Brahmanical details, in which more stress 
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is laid upon wells full of rice and milk, and lakes 01 
butter, curds, milk, and butter-milk. Here the opposi¬ 
tion is manifest, for the same revellers who feasted on 
venison and peacocks, mutton and pork, are scarcely 
likely to have feasted on rice, milk, and curds. 
The anomaly that flesh meat and spirituous liquoi.-> 
Avere served up at a Brahmanical feast given by a 
holy sage, is explained away by the assertion that 
the event took place in a former age, known as the 
Tretii-yuga, when such indulgences were allowable. 
In other respects the miracle is intelligible ; and 
indeed the idea of a Brahman sago being able to 
entertain armies through the -supernatural powers 
which he had acquired by the force of his devotions, 
seems to have been a favourite lauoy w ith Hindu 
bards, and finds expression in more than one myth of 
a Brahmanical origin and character. 
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The narrative of the interviews which took place history of 
at Chitra-kuta between Bharata and Rama contains pab»iv. 
some highly interesting scenes which throw a curious 
light upon the inner life of the Hindu, and upon the j‘'.'.Viur.ri.’t* 
standing-point from which he contemplates the mul 
World around. The general aim of this portion ot 
the poem is to exhibit the noble self-sacrifice which 
Rama firmly carried out in obedience to the ex¬ 
pressed commands of the deceased Maharaja. I ho 
narrative opens with a poetical description of the hill ^mu.iiss^ 
Chitra-kuta, and the river Mand.ikinf, accompanied mamn. 
by a pretty, but somewhat child-like, picture of Rama 
and Sfta taking their pleasure among the flowers, 
during which Rama frequently declares that he caves 
not for the llaj so long as he can enjoy the society 
of his wife upon so pleasant a mountain. This dis¬ 
claimer, however, must be accepted with some re¬ 
servation. The Hindu bard was evidently desirous 
of furnishing an ideal picture of conjugal happiness 
and affection, and in doing so was perhaps compelled 
to represent the possession ol the Raj as a minor 
consideration. But that Rama should have literally 
preferred a jungle to a throne, a leafy hut surrounded 
with perils and deprivations, to the luxury ot a 
pMaee and pride ot sovereignty, seems never to have 
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2 n story of been understood by the Brahmaniical bard for a mo- 
i>aut iv. ment. Indeed, the greatest possible stress is laid by 


V aim Ik i upon the filial obedience of Rama in re- 

Tinv:- inter- fusing to accept the Rai. In three distinct inter¬ 
views l^u^en . ° 1 v ^ , , « 

io'uIa laand views between Bharata and Rama, the former ap- 
pears to exhaust every argument to induce his elder 
brother to accept the Raj ; and in so doing is sup¬ 
ported by his mother Kaikeyl, and by the sages 
Ja villi and Vasisktha; but Rama never hesitates for 
a moment as to the duty which he owes to his de¬ 
ceased father, and at length the people and the great 
sages acknowledge the righteousness of his resolution. 

s. v<:n i iiHiifr The incidents and speeches which arise in the 

ir U*» i iu tlio . ” A , ill 

; uinti . ,. course of the narrative are very significant, and well 
worthy of consideration. In the present place, how¬ 
ever, it will be sufficient to indicate the seven lead¬ 
ing events as follows:— 

1st, Description of the hill Chitra-luita and the 
river Manddkinf, and of the sports of Rama and Sit a 
amongst the flowers. 

2nd, Approach of Bharata’s army and descrip¬ 
tion of Kdtna’s hermitage. 

3rd, First interview between Rdma and Bharata, 
comprising Rama’s inferential speech upon the duties 
of Rajas. 

4th, Rama’s offering of oblations of water and 
funeral cakes to the soul of his deceased father. 

5th, Second interview between Bharata and 
Rama on the bank of the Mandakinl river, compris¬ 
ing Jdvdli’s atheistical speech against the belief in a 
future state, and R/ima’s reply. 

6tli, Third interview between Bharata and Rama, 
comprising Vasishtlia’s appeal. 

Tth, Return of Bharata to Ayodhyd, and rcsi- 
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donco at Xancligrama, Avliero l ie subsequently mlcd uisiory^ol 

the Raj under the authority of Rama s shoes. PjUlT i \. _ 

The narrative of Rama’s refusal of the Raj may The narrative, 
be reproduced from the R&mayana as follow s . 


Now on the very day that tho army of Bharata was ap- ut^ptiou 
preaching tho hill of Chitra-kdta, the heroic Bdma, who was 
attached to the pleasant hill, and who was as desirous of*™**^'* 
gratifying Sitd as Indra is desirous of gratifying his spouse the 

Sachi, was showing Chitra-kuta to his beloved. And Rama fi v u 
*aid to Sitd:—“0 excellent woman, neither my fall from 
the throne of Ayodhyd, nor the separation from my friends, of.CMtrvkuia. 
give me any pain so long as I behold this pleasant moun¬ 
tain : See this hill, 0 my beloved, frequented by various 
kinds of birds, adorned with peaks, abounding in metals, 
and penetrating the skies: It is covered with trees and 
flowers, and filled with spotted deer and tuneful birds, as 
well as with tigers, leopards, and boars : Behold the charm¬ 
ing retreats! The mountain with its cool cascades, and 
bubbling springs, and purling streams, appears like an 
elephant spouting up inebriating liquors: Who would not 
fool delight, v. hiLst the zepliyis, coming from the valleys 
laden with fragrance, salute and gratify the senses? Opeer¬ 
less one, were I to spend an age here with you and Laksli- 
mana, still’griof would never consume me: In this mountain, 

0 beautiful one, radiant with fruits and flowers, and vocal 
with tuneful birds, I feel awakened to all the tender emo¬ 
tions of love: O Sitd, rejoice with mo on Chitra-kuta: Tho 
royal sages have declared that retiring to the forest from fhe 
cares of royalty, is as delightful as amrita: The stones of 
different colours, of blue, yellow, purple and white, adorn tho 
mountain on every side: Tho medicinal herbs upon this 
prince of mountains shine in the night like the flames of a 
burnt-offering: Some portions of the mountain resemble 
palaces, others are like gardens, and others are wrapped in 
deep gloom : Chitra-kdta fixes its foundations deep in the 
earth7and exalts its head on high : See here and there the 
b ds of the celestial damsels, devoted to soft delights, formed 
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of tho leaves of tho lotos and covered with various flowers : 
See here the garlands of water-lilies pressed down, which 
have been thrown at each other by these damsels: This 
mountain Chitra-kiita, abounding with roots, fruits, and 
water, excels the garden of Kuvera and the abode of Indra : 
O beloved Sita, having spent the appointed time with you 
and Lakshmana, I shall have accompli lied a work which 
will exalt the family of Ikshwa-ku.” 

Descending from the rock, the godlike son of Dasaratha 
then showed his beautiful wife the pleasant river Mandakini. 
He said :—“ Behold the river Mandakini, with its various 
islands frequented by geeso and crows, and abounding with 
flowers : See the pleasant fords where the herds of deer havo 
drank, and where for a moment they have made the water 
muddy! There at stated seasons the holy sages bathe in 
the stream, wearing matted hair, clothing of bark, and the 
thong of leather rolled up like a cord, which passes over the 
left shoulder and under the right arm; aud there, bound by 
their vows, they stand with uplifted hands repeating hymns 
to the sun : The trees, agitated by the winds, scatter their 
flowers and leaves on every side of the river, and cause- the 
mountains to appear as though they were dancing : Behold, 
O slender-waisted, the heaps of flowers, shaken down by the 
wind, spreading abroad upon the earth or driving through 
the air! See tho red geese sitting on the shallows and utter¬ 
ing their pleasing sounds ! O lovely one, the sight of 
Chitra-kdta and of Mandakini, in company with you, I esteem 
far beyond a residence in a palace : Bathe with me in tho 
stream which is constantly frequented by perfect men, who 
are washed from their sins, and who are devoted to austeri¬ 
ties and self-denial: 0 charming Situ, do you bathe in the 


river Mandakini, and throw red and white water-1 ilies into 
it, as one companion throws flowers at another ! 0 beloved 

spouse, esteem this mountain as Ayodbya, this river as tho 
Sarayu, and these animals as the people of the city: Tlio 
virtu->us Lakshmana, who is devoted to my commands, and 
whose heart, 0 Slid, is ever in union with mine, constitutes 
all my happiness: 1 k forming the appointed duties of religion 
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three times a day, and living with you upon honey, roots, history of 

and fruits, I feel no wish for the Raj of Kosala : Where is paut^iv. 

the man whose fatigue is not removed, and whose mind is-- 

° . . . . . , Declares that ho 

not exhilarated bv bathing m this pleasant river, which is has no wish for 

J i in* _ the llaj of 

frequented by monkeys, elephants, and lions, and adorned Kosala. 

with such a profusion of flowers ? ” 

Thus Ihima showed to Sita the river Mandakini flowing RAmaand sita 

through the villages, and the beds of water-lilies, and the ful cave. 

mountain Chitra-kiita; after which he saw on the north side 

of the mountain a pleasant cave, which abounded with stones 

and metals, and was covered with a profusion of trees in 

flower, and afforded a delightful shade, and was frequented 

by joyful birds. Beholding this cave, and the thicket 

which concealed it from the view of every creature, Rama 

said to Sita:—“ 0 my beloved, if this cave is pleasing to 

your sight, sit here a little while and rest from your fatigue: 

Those smooth stones by the side of this treo loaded with 

flowers are placed here for you.” Sita, devoted to her lord, 

humbly replied in tender words :—“ O my lord, it becomes 

me to regard your words : in order to show me the beauties 

of this mountain, you have this day wandered a long way, 

and must be much fatigued.” The beautiful one, filled with 

tenderness, then seated hersolf upon the stone; and Rama, 

conversing with her as sho sat by him, said as follows : — * 

“ O goddess, see this climbing plant, bending with blossoms. JUraa mmos?.s 
i • at- n • » tv t i . . * SitA to cling to 

clasping this blooming tree! JDo you, my beloved, imitate hynastho 
this charming plant and cling to me with your arms.” -■■'■nga'to a tn’!. 
Then Sita, resembling a daughter of the gods, sitting in the 
arms of her husband, clasped her lord, rejoicing the soul of 
Rama, who was filled with unutterable affection. Now Ram* paint* a 
there was a red clay, washed by the mountain stream, which siLi*:! roivh ud. 
yielded a crimson dye; and Rdma rubbed his finger on the 
dye and adorned tin* forehead of his beloved; and Sita 
appeared like the newly-risen sun, or like the ruddy sky at 
the close of day ; and the affectionate Rama, rubbing the 
flowors of Kama in his hand, completed the ornament on 
the forehead of his spouse. 1 Then Rama arose, and taking 


1 The ilka, or murk outlie forehead, is very general arm lust the Iliad 
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Sita with him, went to another place ; and there a troop 
of monkeys came up, and Sitd in her alarm took refuge in 
the arms of her husband, and closely embraced him ; and 
Rama embraced Sit a, and consoled her, and drove the mon¬ 
keys away. Then the bright ornament on the forehead ot 
Sita appeared imprinted on the breast of the fall-chested 
Rama ; and Sita laughed to see the mark on her own 
forehead imprinted on the breast of her lord. Pre¬ 
sently Sita beheld a grove of asoka trees loaded with 
flowers; and desirous of an asoka flower, she said :—“ 0 
my lord, let us go to that grove.” The happy Rama, 
devoted to the pleasure of his beloved, went with her to the 
asoka grove ; and they traversed the grove as the great god 
Siva traverses the wood of Himavan with his beloved 
Pnrvati, the daughter of the mountain. The two lovers, 
the bright grass-complexioned Rama and the ruddy slender- 
waisted Sita, now adorned each other with asoka flowers ; 
and they wreathed garlauds, and made floral ornaments for 
their ears, and for the tuft of hair on the crown of their 
heads; and their presence seemed to heighten the beauty ot 
ail the mountain. 

At length the amiable Rama, having shown various 
scones to hi beloved Sita, returned at length to their leafy 
hermitage. And Lakshmana came out to meet his brother, 
who, adorned with fiowers, was walking with his arm round 
the neck of his tender spouse; and Lakshmana showed them 
what he had done during their absence, and how ho had 
killed ten pure antelopes with a clean arrow, and was clryii;; 
their flesh in the sun. And Rama was pleased, and said u> 
gita : —•“ Let the offering be made to the god*/' Then the 
beautiful Sita first offered a portion to the gods and Pifcris* 
and gave plenty of honey [and flesh to the two brothers; 
and Rama said to Sita:—“This is juicy flesh; it is of de¬ 
licious taste, and has been well roasted by the fire.” "When 

joujists of a round painted spot, or a patch of gold, placid on the centre ot tin) 
forehead, cither as an ornament, or as a sectorial distinction, or as a mail; ‘ f inch 
Amongst the Rajput Princes, the conferring lho tikft upon a subordinate 
or feudatory Chief U the privilege and indication of supremacy.—See Wilson’s 
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Sita liad satisfied tlie two heroes she took her own meal; 
and then at the desire of Rama, she guarded the remainder 
of the flesh, which had been cut into pieces and laid out to 
dry, from being devoured by the crows.] 2 

At this moment, tho noise and dust of Bharata’s 
army approaching the leafy hut arose even to the sky. 
Tho wild elephants of tho forest left their afflicted com¬ 
panions and fled on all sides, being affrighted at tho 
great uproar. Rama heard tho noise and beheld the wild 
elephants of the forest running away ; and he said to 
Lakshin ana 0 excellent son of Sumitra, do you not hear 

this warlike sound, as deep and terrible as thunder ? Tho 
herds of elephants, and the buffaloes and startled doer, 
are hastily running off in every direction ; are they affrighted 
by lions, or is some Raja come hither to hunt? Then 
Lakshmana hastily mounted a tree, and looked around, and 
saw coming from the northern quarter a large army com¬ 
posed of elephants, chariots, horsemen, and well-armed in¬ 
fantry ; and he said to Rama:— “ 0 chief of men, this must 
b ( fbv aimy of Bharat a, tho son of Ivaikcyi : Being desir¬ 
ous of enjoying the Raj without a rival, he is coming to 
destroy us both: I seo his flag upon the chariot, the self¬ 
same chariot iu which we left Ayodliya: Wo must certainly 
kill him, and then you may govern tho Raj in peace.’ 2 
Rama replied: “ What evil has Bliarata ever done to you, 
'*:• what fear have you of Bharata, that you desire to kill 
him ? I have engaged to fulfil my father’s promise, and 
.v.nat should I do with the Raj ? Perchance Bharata has 
Peon drawn hither fey affection only ; or V has come hither 
to surrender the Raj co me; and it is improper for vou to 
speak so harshly of him.” Thus addressed by his pious 
brother, Lakshmana was abashed, and aid: —“Perchance 
oi il* lit tiler tlie Maharaja has come to see you.” Kama, see¬ 
ing that Lakshmana wms ashamed, repliedDasaratha 
may have eomo to see us, and to take us home again : I 
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2 T,1 ° P :lssa £ l « brackets has bt-un omitted in the North-Wr-t recension Tf 
;.t numciie.ss, however, is undoubted. ' 18 
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the great and aged elephant marching before the army, but 
I cannot see the white umbrella of my divine father.” 

Meanwhile, the army commanded by Bharata had pre¬ 
pared their lodgings on every side; and Bharata entered 
the forest on foot, and seeing the smoke arising from the 
hermitage of Rama, he rejoiced like one who has passed a 
dangerous stream. Presently he descried a large and 
pleasant hut, sacred to some devotee, made of branches of 
trees, and covered with wide-spreading leaves, as an altar 
is covered with kusa grass. It was adorned with a large 
bow, covered with gold, resembling the bow of Indra; and 
with a large quiver of arrows, as bright as the rays of the 
sun, and as keen as the faces of the serpents in the river 
Bbagavati. This hermitage, which filled an enemy with 
dread as deer are frightened at a lion's den, was likewise 
adorned with two scimitars wrapped in cloth of gold; and 
with two shields which were studded with gold, and the 
guards for the arm and tho fingers were also covered with 
gold. In that hermitage Bharata also saw a large pure altar 
sloping towards the north-west, and on it was a blazing 
fire ; and after a little time he beheld his elder brother Rauia 
sitting in the hut of leaves on a seat of antelope's hiiq 
dressed in the garb of a devotee, with a weight of matted 
hair on his head. And Raina was seated near the altar, 
within a sacrificial enclosure strewed with kusa grass, and 
he was attended by Sita and Lakslimana; and he was as re¬ 
splendent as the fire, and his shoulders resembled those of a 
lion, and his eyes were like the water-lily; Rama, tho 
nourisher of the sea-girt earth, tho valiant one of mighty 
arm, tho righteous one re enabling the eternal Brahma ! 

When Bharata thus beheld Rama, he wept bitterly, and 
said :—“ This is my elder brother, who in former times was 
ever attended by his faithful subjects, but who is now the 
associate of beasts: Tins magnanimous one, who formerly 
had thousands of suits of apparel, now wears two vestments 
of bark : This Rama, whose head was so delicate that he felt 
pain even when adorned with flowers, now endures tho 
weight of matted hair: He whose meritorious deeds wore 
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rby costly sacrifices, has now embraced a course of history of 
bodily^ austerities: The body of that excellent one, which p^t^v. 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandal wood, is now 
covered with the dust of the forest : Kama, worthy of all 
happiness, has undergone all this distress because of me.” 

Meanwhile Rama recalled to mind his brother Bharata, BAmarccop:- 

3 mzw Bharata 

and embraced him, and clasped him to his bosom, and g 1 * embr: ' 1 ^ 
said :—“ 0 beloved brother, where is your father Dasaratha 
that you are come to this forest ? What, my dear brother, 
is the cause of your coming? Is the Maharaja alive, or has 
he departed from the world. 3 0 Bharata, do yon regard the Delivers a 

I n ... ° . speech on tho 

words oi our preceptor Suahaua, who is alike skilled in the duties of Rujas. 
science of arms and eminent in the law? 4 Have 
pointed those men to be your Counsellors, who are like 
yourself lioroic, learned, masters of their senses, noble, and 
capable of understanding a nod ? Counsel which is kept 
secret by the Counsellors is the source of the good fortune 
of Rajas: Have you overcome sleep? Do you awake at Avoidance of 
proper times ? Do you at the close of night think upon the 
way to become prosperous? Do you consult with yourself 
when alone, and do you also take counsel of many? Does Decisions, 
your decision, when determined upon, spread abroad 
throughout tho Raj? When, O Bharata, you have de- Procrastination, 
termined upon any affair, small in its origin but great in its 
consequences, do you speedily begin it ? Do you not put it 
off to a future day ? Are other Rajas acquainted with your 
opinions as to what is most proper to be undertaken ? Are 
they acquainted with tho works which you are about 
to undertake? Are the secret plans concerted in the SiKrcs y- 
Councils of other Rajas, known to you and your Counsellors ? 

Do you prefer one learned man to a thousand of tho illiterate Value of U-auu-a 
multitude ? In difficult situations a learned man may prove 
of infinite advantage to a Raja; but if a Raja retain about 


3 The remainder of Kama's speech is apparently an interpolation, inserted for 
the pnrpose of enforcing: tho duties of Rajas. That llama should have delivered 
iic'li an oration at hi first interview with Bharata in the jungle is ;cai,*ely in 
nemrdance with lmmu * nature. 

4 ithma hero speaks of his preceptor Sudhaun. Now his real preceptor was 
Yu i.ibthn, and Sudhani •to have been a Buddhist.—See Prof. il. II. Wik 
.< Works. Vol. II. p. 21 
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tlie great and aged elephant marching before the army, but 
I cannot see the white umbrella of my divine father.” 

Meanwhile, the army commanded by Bharata had pre¬ 
pared their lodgings on every side; and Bharata entered 
the forest on foot, and seeing the smoke arising from tho 
hermitage of R&ma, he rejoiced like one who has passed a 
dangerous stream. Presently ho descried a large and 
pleasant hut, sacred to some devotee, made of branches of 
trees, and covered with wide-spreading leaves, as an altar 
is covered with kusa grass. It was adorned with a large 
bow, covered with gold, resembling the bow of Indra ; and 
with a large quiver of arrows, as bright as tho rays of tho 
sun, and as keen as the faces of the serpents in the river 
Bkagavati. This hermitage, which filled an enemy with 
dread as deer are frightened at a lion’s den, was likewise 
adorned with two scimitars wrapped in cloth of gold; and 
with two shields which wore studded with gold, and the 
guards for the arm and the fingers were also covered with 
gold. In that hermitage Bharata also saw a large pure altar 
sloping towards the north-west, and on it was a blazing 
fire; and after a little time he beheld his elder brother Rama 
sitting in the but of leaves on a seat of antelope's skin, 
dressed in the garb of a devotee, with a weight of matted 
hair on his head. And Rama was seated near the altar, 
within a sacrificial enclosure strewed with kusa grass, and 
he was attended by Sita and Lakshmana; and he was ns re¬ 
splendent as the fire, and his shoulders resembled those of a 
bon, and his eyes were like the water-lily; Rama, the* 
noil risk er of tho sea-girt earth, tho valiant one of mighty 
arm, the righteous one re embling the eternal Brohma ! 

When Bharata thus beheld Rama, he wept bitterly, and 
said : — u This is my elder brother, who in former limes was 
ever attended by his faithful subjects, but who is now’ ike 
associate of beasts : Tkis magnanimous one, who formerly 
had thousands of suits of apparel, now wears two vestments 
of bark : This Rama, whose head was so delicate that he felt 
pain even when adorned with flowers, now endures tho 
weight of matted haii-: Ho whose meritorious deeds were 
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D(1 by costly sacrifices, lias now embraced a course of 
fiy austerities: The body of that excellent one, which 
was formerly perfumed with costly sandal wood, is now 
covered with the dust of the forest: llama, worthy of all 
happiness, has undergone all this distress because of me. ,; 

Meanwhile Kama recalled to mind his brother Bharata, 
and embraced him, and clasped him to his bosom, and 
said :—“ 0 beloved brother, whero is your father Dasaratha 
that you are come to this forest ? What, my dear brother, 
is the cause of your coming? Is the Maharaja alive, or has 
he departed from the world. 3 0 Bharata, do you regard the 
words of our preceptor Sudhana, who is alike skilled in the 
science of arms and eminent in the law? 4 Have you ap¬ 
pointed those men to be your Counsellors, who are like 
yourself heroic, learned, masters of their senses, noble, and 
capable of understanding a nod ? Counsel which is kept 
secret by the Counsellors is the source of the good fortune 
of Rajas: Have you overcome sleep ? Do you awake at 
proper times? Do you at the closo of night think upon the 
way to become prosperous? Do you consult with yourself 
when alone, and do you also take counsel of many ? Does 
your decision, when determined upon, spread abroad 
throughout tho Raj ? When, O Bharata, you have de¬ 
termined upon any affair, small in its origin but great in its 
consequences, do you speedily begin it ? Do you not put it 
oil to a future day ? A.re other Rajas acquainted with your 
opinions as to what is most proper to be undertaken ? Arc 
they acquainted with the works which you are about 
to undertake ? Are the secret plans concerted in the 
Councils of other Rajas, known to you and your Counsellors ? 
Do you prefer one learned man to a thousand of the illiterate 
multitude? In difficult situations a learned man may prove 
of infinite advantage to a Raja; but if a Raja retain about 
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;i The reranindur of Rfima's speech is apparently ;m interpolation, inserted for 
the pin p. -, of enforcing tho duties of Rnjas. That Uhma should have delivered 
.‘•uch an oration af In first intern* w with Ilharata in the jungle is . ai eely in 
accordance with human nature. 

1 Jtumu here speaks of his preceptor Sudhana. Now his real preceptor was 
Vii- ishtha, and Sudhana s .-eras to have been a Buddhist.— Sec Prof II II W;i 
:..,n s Works. Vol. II. p. 24 
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liim thousands and tens of thousands of ignorant people, he 
derives no assistance from them : Do you employ excellent 
servants in great affairs, lower ones in common business, and 
mean ones in a mean capacity ? Do you appoint Counsel¬ 
lors to great employments who will not open out their hands 
to receive bribes, and who were engaged in the service of 
your father and grandfather? 0 son of Kaikeyi, do the 
people, oppressed by severe penalties, despise you ? Do 
your own Counsellors disregard you in your Baj ? Do the 
priests contemn you as one who has fallen into sin, or as a 
virtuous woman contemns one who is drawn after a harlot ? 
He who does not destroy a Minister, who is deep, artful, 
and ambitious, and who delights in accusing other Ministers, 
is himself destroyed : Have you appointed one who is 
heroic, patient, determined, pure, noble, able, and devoted 
to your person, to be your General ? Have you honoured 
with proper rewards those persons who are valiant and dis¬ 
tinguished, eminent in war, and of tried abilities ? Do you 
issue the pay and food of your troops in proper manner, and 
immediately they have become due? When the distribu¬ 
tion of pay and provisions is protracted beyond the prop r 
time, servants become enraged against their masters, and 
great undertakings are often frustrated : Are all those who 
are of go -1 family and the chief among the people, well 
affected towards you? Would they unite in sacrificing 
i heir lives for yon ? 0 Bharata, is your Ambassador learn¬ 

ed and active, able to reply on tho spot to any question ? 
Is he a man of judgment, and one who will repeat a mess¬ 
age in the terms in which it was delivered to him ? Do 
you know the officers of Government to be on your side 
when you send them to a foreign country, and when they 
are unacquainted with each others* commission? Do you 
think lightly of foes who are weak and driven away, and 
who are yet always returning? Do you disregard those 
Brahmans who arc given up to the pleasures of the senses, 
and who arc 1 so much engro ed in the pleasures of the world 
that they have no time to look after things divine ? Do you 
disregard those who arc eminent in useless knowledge, babes 
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ling themselves learned, who whilst they have all the history of 
chief treatises on the duties of men before them, are stupidly paktiv. 

ignorant ; who having gained a smattering of logic, proclaim -- 

themselves to be wise without learning? Do you protect Protection or 
the fair and extensive city of Ayodkya, justly termed in- tho0ity ‘ 
vincible ; which was inhabited in former times by our heroic 
predecessor, whose name is truth; and which is defended by 
strong gates, and filled with horses, and with thousands of 
excellent Brahmans, Kshatriyas, and Yaisyas, all cheerful, 
intent upon their proper calling, and superior to tlieir appe¬ 
tites ; which city is also adorned with temples of various 
forms, and inhabited by men skilled in the Vedas ? 0 Bha- rroteetion of 

rata, are the country districts duly protected ? Are the hus- autri°Jt" l,y 
band men and herdsmen duly esteemed by you ? Are their 
circumstances easy? Are they protected by officers of 
justice duly appointed by you ? Are all the householders 
duly protected ? Do you behave with courtesy to all women ? 

Do you disregard the counsel of womeu and refrain from Female counsel 
communicating your secrets to them? Is the forest well St(K ’ k of H, ‘* 

i , 1 iii pnaiiLs, oiavh, 

Iropt where the royal elephants are maintained ? Have yon a and hord,! *- 
otock of new milch cows ? Are you well furnished with 
female elephants and horses ? Do you rise at the early dawn, 
and constantly show yourself adorned to the people ? Aro 
all the workmen in your presence without fear, and do they 
attend to their business when you are absent ? Are your Forts. 

Forts well stored with riches, grain, arms, water, and 
machines; and are they well furnished with artificers and 


bowmen ? Is your expenditure smaller than your income ? Finance. 
Are your treasures spent among persons unfit to receive 
them ? Do yon expend your wealth among the Brahmans, 
and needy strangers, and the soldiers, or do you squander 
it amongst your friends ? If a Chief! a in bo apprehended is Cwnn t .«,i- 
ho set :ii liberty by a bribe ? In a can < between a rich man j'^*tid L - mUon 
and a poor one are the learned judges above the desire of 
gain ? t > Bharata, the tears which fall from those who are un¬ 
justly condemned will destroy the children and the cattle of 
him who governs with partiality ? Do you seek to gain the 
a 1 feet ions of young and old, and tr\ to increase your Raj, and 
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Piety. 


of acquire land and wealth by every lawful means ? Do you 
Part* iv. bow 7 0ur spiritual guide, to the aged, to devotees, to the 
■ gods, to strangers, to sacred groves, and to all Brahmans 
who are perfected by education ? Do you sacrifice wealth 
to virtue, or virtue to wealth, or both to favouritism, avarice, 
amV sensuality ? 0 Bharata, do you divide your time with 

due regard to recreation, public business, and moral duties ? 
Do the Brahmans, as well as the citizens and people of the 
country, express their wishes for your good? Do you abhor 
atheism, deceit, and anger, and guard against any neglect of 
your own affairs ? Do you perform all the duties of Bajas ? 
A Raja who governs with justice a Raj which is surrounded 
with difficulties, will gain heaven when he leaves this 
world.” 

pjimademands When Rdma had thus addressed Bharata, he began also 
nharatu's com- to say :— “ I wish to hear on what account you have com© 
into this country in the habit of a devotee: Tell me, l pray 
you, why vou have abandoned the newly-acquired Raj, and 
entered the forest with the antelope's shin and matted 
hair ? ” Bharata replied with joined hands :—“ 0 excellent 
one, my valiant father, having sent you into exilo at the 
instance of my mother Kaikeyi, has departed to heaven 
overwhelmed with grief : 0 chief of men, I pray you to 
accept the Raj, but first arise and perform the rites of water 
for thy father: Safcrughna and myself have already offered 
water: 0 Rama, you were indeed the beloved of your 
father; through grief on your account, and the desire of 
seeing you, he has departed to the mansions of Indra.” 

At. this afflicting account of his father's death, as dread¬ 
ful as the thunderbolt cast by Indra at the D&navas, Rama 
Bank upon the ground like a tree which has been felled by the 
axe. Sitii and his brothers sprinkled him with water, and 
when he was somewhat revived, he suid to Bharata :~ 
o ^111 do in Ayodhya now that my father lias gono 

to heaven ? Who shall nourish Ayodhya, now that she is 
bereft of* the best of Rajas ? Happy are you, 0 Bharata 
and Satrughna, by whom his funeral ceremonies have been 
performed ! When my forest residence is over, from whom 


Ilharatn in¬ 
forms liiiii of 
tiie death of 
Dasarathi. 


II m ft'a afflic¬ 
tion at llie now 
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I hear the words with which my father was accus- niSTOir 



INDIA. 
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to cheer me? 5 ' ltama then turued to Sita, and 

said : — " 0 Sita, your father-in-law is dead ! O Laksh-- 

rnana, you are fatherless ! Bharata has related the afflict¬ 
ing story of the departure of the Mahdraja to heaven ! ” 

And whilst Rdma was thus speaking, the tears fell in 
abundance from all eyes. 

At length the younger brethren said to Rama : —"Let 4tii, fcAma’s 

° J r . i i\ r i / offering of obla- 

the funeral libations of your father, the Maharaja, be now wK'nlr 
performed ! ” Then Rdma, accompanied by his brethren, ^stotho ^ 
walked down into the beautiful river Mandakim, and cea8ed fkthor * 
descended into that sacred stream which is free from mud, 
and sprinkled water on account of the Mahriraja, saying:— 

“ 0 Dasaratha, may this be thine ! ” Rama then filled his 

two joined palms with water, and turning his face to the 

south quarter, sacred to Yama, he said :—“ 0 Raja of Rajas, 

may this pure imperishable water given to you by me always 

quench your thirst in the region of spirits ! ” Afterwards, 

the renowned Rama came out of the sacred waters of the 

river, and performed the customary offering together with 

his brethren. Having made a cake of the pulp of the fig- Tho funeral 

tree, and of such other materials as could be procured in 11 • °ptnf 1 1 j»o 

the forest, he spread it upon tho sacred kusa grass, and liK ‘ tro ° - 

said :—“ 0 Maharaja, eat with pleasure tho viands which 

we eat ourselves; for that whieli ; s the nourishment of man 

is likewise the nourishment of his deity.*’ Rama then left 

the bank of the river, and returned to the door of his hut, 

taking hold of Bharata and Lakshmana with both his 

hands. 

Meanwhile the army of Bharata heard the lamentations Approach nr ihe 
of the brethren and of Sita re-echoed from the mountains it.Ta!° bl ' lH ‘ 1 ‘ l 
like the sound of roaring lions; and tho soldiers were greatly 
alarmed, and said “ Bharata has met with Rama, aud the 
brethren are bewailing their departed father.” Then leav¬ 
ing tho animals and baggage, they set their faces towards 
the h.mrnl, and hastened towards the place, being all with 
one mind anxious to behold luima. The noise' of their 
chariot- wheels was like the rolling of thunder; and the 
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beasts and the birds were terrified with fear anu fled away • 
At length those soldiers beheld Kama sitting on the sacrificial 
ground; and they all execrated Kaikeyi and Mantliara, and 
burst into tears. Rama, viewing them all deeply afflicted, 
embraced them like a parent; and treated all his ancient 
friends with the respect due to each. Meanwhile, the priest 
Vasishtlia, being eager tQ behold Rama, proceeded with the 
widows of Dasaratha to the placo where the heroes were. 
Presently the Rani Kausalya saw upon the ground the 
funeral cake laid in order which Rama had prepared for his 
father Dasaratha, together with the kusa grass laid with their 
points towards the south; and Kausalya said: l>ehoid 

this coarse cake which the magnanimous Kama has prepared 
according to tho ordinance ! How should the great Da»ai - 
atlia, who on earth was equal to Jndra, relish such an offer¬ 
ing as the pulp of the fig-tree ? There does not appear to 
me to be a greater wretchedness than that the mighty 
Rama should offer a cake made of the pulp ot the fig- 
tree to the spirit of his deceased father ! Verily it is a tir o 
saying ‘ The food which is eaten by a man is the food 
also of his god.' ” All the widows of the deceased Maha¬ 
raja then went forward and beheld Rama, who was like a god 
who had fallen from heaven : and when they saw him they 
wept aloud overpowered with grief. The heroic Rama then 
arose and fell down at the lotus-like feet of his mothers ; 
and the Earns with their fair and soft hands, pleasing to the 
touch, wiped tho dust from his bft' k. Then Lakshmaua, 
also beholding his afflicted mothers, bowed slowly to then- 
feet with great affection; and all the Ranis manifested the 
same respect towards him as they had previously shown to 
Rama Sttd also, filled with grief, bowed down to the feet 
of her mothers-in-law, and stood’before them ; and the 
afflicted Ranis embraced her, who was emaciated bv her re. t- 
i deuce in the jungle. Meanwhile Rlma embraced the feet 
of tho priest Vasishtlia, even as India embraces the feet ot 
Vrihaspati. 

Now when the night had passed away and the morning 
had dawned, and the brethren and tlwir friends bad per- 
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M tlieir religious devotions on the bank of the river history op 


and&kinl, they all sat down in a profound silence, no one 
uttering a word. At length Bharata addressed Rama in the 


.INDIA. 
Part IV. 


presence of all assembled, and said :—“ My mother Kaikeyi Bh*r*ta offers 

having given the Raj to me, is now satisfied : This Raj, itSna ^ to 

which is like a bridge broken down by a violent stream in 

the rainy season, I now give to you: O Rama, wipe off the 

guilt of my mother’s anger, and deliver your father from 

sin : I entreat you with my head bowed : Show that pity to 

me which the great Supreme shows to all his creatures : But 

if you turn your back upon me, and persist in going hence 

to the forest, lo, 1 will go with you ! ” 

LYuna then replied to Bharata, in the presenco of all his EAnu.rew 
friends and kinsmen, as follows:—“0 Bharata, our father 
Dasaratha, at the request of your mother Kaikeyi, has ap- hu£S2T* v 
pointed that I should go iuto exile and that you should 
possess the Raj : 0 Bharata, release the Maharaja from lu's 
obligations! Save your father and rejoice your mother: Go 
with Sutrugbna to Ayodhyu aud console the peoplo; whilst 
I with Sita and Lakshmana enter tko forest without delay : 

Be you, 0 Bharata, the Raja of men ; I will bo the Raja of 
the wild boasts : Go you this day to tho chief of cities, and 
1 will enter tho thickets of Dandaka : The royal umbrella 
shall shade your head from the sun, while mine shall be 
shaded by tho trees of the wood : Satrughua of unequalled 
understanding will bo your attendant; and Lakshmana, re¬ 
nowned for lidolity and friendship, shall bo mine. 

4t this time the sago JuviUi, tho renowned logician ofAthaWte* 


the deceased MaMraja, and a pious Brahman of the highest 


rank, came forward, and expressed the following vicious" sen¬ 
timents to Burna :—“ 0 chief of men, may prosperity attend 
you : Let not the understanding of a pious devotee such as 
you are, be rendered as useless and contemptible as that 
of common people! Having obeyed tho commands of your •• wi.iist 
father, you have already fulfilled all that was incumbent upon 'oi, v °*“ vo 
you . It ill becomes you now to prefer a lifo of sluggishn.^ , SSfcwi*. im» 
and stupidity, merely through attachment to virtue 
misterities. and contempt for the possession of a Raj : Attend 
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my lord, to my words ! Bharata, to whom tlic Rnj was given 
by your father, himself entreats you to take possession of 
it: Kaikoyi, on whose account this injury was done to 
you by your father, herself gives the Raj to you : Accept, 
therefore, the Raj in the presence of your subjects, and 
render your own people happy : It is not right for yon 
to cherish any longer this false idea of obedience to the 
dead, which is disapproved by the wise, and is the mere 
offspring of your own imagination: It is not becoming 
that your father, who has departed to heaven, should be kept 
in continual expectation of your performing tlio duties of a 
son : Hi s soul has left this body and now resides in another; 
how then can ho who inhabits another hodv have any claim 
upon you? A man is born alone and perishes alone; lus 
parents resemble an inn, at which he resides lor a time and 
then departs; and silly is he who fixes his heart upon a 
temporary abode: As a travel: > S for one night under 

a mango tree and next morning takes his departure ; so tlio 
parents, and the possessions, and the wealth of a man are as 
a mere temporary residence : Why then, 0 Rama, for sake a 
road which is smooth, free from dust, and secure from all 
danger, for an evil road abounding with thorns ? Cause 
yourself to be installed in tlio rich ity of Ayodliyd: The 
city, like a wife whose husband is absent, is anxiously ex¬ 
pecting your return ; and it is for you to taste the choice 
delights of the Raj: Take your pleasure tlion, 0 hero, as 
Indra, takes pleasure in his celestial abode: Dasaratlia is 
nothing to yon, nor are you anything to him, lie is one 
person and you are another; follow therefore ‘he advice ot 
friends : A father is the production of an animal, man 
j s produced by his father and mother : Our mortal life in this 
world is the whole of our being, and by your refusal of the 
Raj you are destroying yourself in vain: 1 grieve not for 
those who aspire to wealth and happiness in this world, but 
I grieve for those who despise these solid blcsings whilst 
living, and waste their time for the sake 1 ■ happiness in a 
future life which has no existence; for after alilo ol trouble 
and distress they only sink at death into utter annihilation : 
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>it is true, offer funeral cakes in honour of tlieir de¬ 
parted ancestors, hut this is merely a spoiling of food : Say, 
what will a dead man eat ? Can what is eaten by one go into 
the body of another ? How can the soul of a father eat the 
funeral cakes which are offered by a son ? It will not stand 
to reason, and is merely the work of fancy: If the soul is 
immortal, the moment it leaves one body it goes to animate 
another: How then can it eat the cake when it inhabits an¬ 
other form, and when that cake is in commemoration of the 
old form ? If you say that the cakes being eaten by the cows is 
tantamount to their being eaten by the soul of the father, 
then a cako offered to the memory of a friend wlio is still 
living but in a remote country, and afterwards given to a 
cow, and eaten by it, will thereon satisfy the hunger of that 
distant friend : Books have been written by learned men for 
the sake of inducing others to mako offerings and presents, 
and their doctrine is : ‘ Perform sacrifices and mako offer¬ 
ings, and consecrate yourselves, and undertake religious 
austerities, and bestow gifts : ’ But a future state lias no 
e\isCenco save in this world, and it is the present state which 
ri thi' chief good : 0 Rama, bo wise ! That which is mani¬ 

fest i«> the senses hi the grand object of pursuit, because of 
such things wo have direct proof; and those which are not 
present to the senses may be thrown behind your back ; be¬ 
came the only proof we have of their existence is indirect 
and inferential: Adopting the sound judgment of the wise, 
and regarding that which is sought by all, do you accept tho 
Raj : Rajas and heroes of great renown have left their be¬ 
loved children and wives, and sunk under tho stern hand of 
death ; but we have no assurance, O Rfurm, whether they 
have become Gandhnrvas, or Yakshas; we know not what 
they urc nor whith r they are gone : Their names and line¬ 
age are rehearsed, and wherever any one would fain have 
them, there lie conceives them to bo : The whole universe 
i- involved in uncertainty: Men eminent for virtue fail to 
obtain happiness: Tho virtuous suffer great afflictions, 
while tb«' wicked appear to be happy indeed: Everything 
at cxi-ds will pax, away, and the whole u or Id is in a state 
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of disorder : Therefore, 0 Rama, do -not despise the good 
fortune which lias approached so near to yon, but take pos¬ 
session of this great Raj, which has no equal in all the 
world.” 

Rama, slow to anger, was filled with wrath at these athe¬ 
istical arguments of the subtle Javali ; and thus he answered 
the skilful Brahman :—“ Trained up to filial obedience, I will 
no more depart from my father's commands than a well-disci¬ 
plined horse leaves the road, or an obedient wife forsakes her 
lord : If, after obeying the words of my father while he was 
living, I w’ere to act otherwise now that he is dead, should I 
not be deemed devoid of all principle ? But I can no more 
be moved by your vain words than a mountain can be 
moved by the wind : Your words resemble a pot of wine, 
which is pleasant and delicious to the taste, hut most 
injurious in its effects: You have even pleaded that there is 
no such thing’as future happiness ; that all tho happ ness we 
can enjoy we enjoy in this mortal life : If that be the case, 
why should men censure the vicious and tho debauched, for 
they are only carried away by their love of pleasure, that 
most contemptible of all the affections : Why do tho sages 
then live upon roots and fruits, instead of enjoying flesh and 
■wine? If you admit of no inferential or indirect proof, a 
woman ought, according to your notions, to be a widow tho 
moment her husband is out of her sight: Astronomy and 
other sciences would fall to the ground, for most of their laws 
are based upon inference : Did not Indra, tho sovereign of 
the gods, obtain his celestial Raj by the performance of a 
hundred sacrifices ? How can this proof be evaded by you ? 
Kusika, the son of Atri, is another proof; he and other great 
sages have obtained an eminent degree of glory by the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices and practice of religious austerities, 
which, according to what you say, are useless pursuits : But 
be it even as you say, I will still adhere to the commands of 
my father, as a gi-eat saga inflexibly adheres to his vows : 
Let Bharata govern the Raj which has been given to him I 
I desire not the Raj which has boon prohibited to mo by tho 
Mah&raja” 
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dlst the sons of Dasuratlia were thus conversing, sur- 
ttnded by tlieir friends, the day was spent and the night 
also passed away ; and when the brethren had separately per¬ 
formed their morning devotions, Bharata went again to Rama 
and entreated him to accept the Raj. Then Rama, still bear¬ 
ing in mind the words of Jav&li, thus spoke :—“ Javali an- 
plauds as right both the noble and the ignoble, the real hero 
and the pretended one, the pure and the impure : Accord¬ 
ing to him the bad man is equal to the good ono, the evil 
disposition with the good disposition : If I, deceived bv 
false reasoning, wore thus to confound good and evil, I should 
abandon that winch is good, and sink into a stato of lawless 
confusion : Who would then look with approval upon me, 
and how should I obtain heaven ? Moreover, the whole 
nation would then have no other rule but tboir own passions ; 
smee the principles of a Raja, whatever they may be, become 
the principles of his subjects: Truthfulness and benevolence 
are the eternal duties of a Raja; by these virtues an example 
is so: to the whole Raj, and the nation is established in 
truthfulness: 'Iho gods and sages esteem truth as in¬ 

vincible ; and tho man who always speaks the truth iu this 
world obtains an imperishable reward: I recollect with 
pam, 0 Javali, the act of my father which accepted you, a 
mau of grovelling mind, who art governed by those infidel 
ideas; an atheist who has fallen from the path of rectitude ! 
As a chief is, so is a Buddhist; after thorn are the Hastikas 
or atheists.. He who is seeking tho good of his subjects, 
mil not, if he bo a man of understanding, stand in the 
presence of an atheist: Tie Brahmans, constantly setting 
before them this life and the next, offer peace offerings and 
burnt offerings : Those ^nges also are revered by men, who 
are zealous in the cause of virtue, tho companions of the 
II of s rt d energy, pre-eminent in charity and every 
l quality. It wards others, and purified 

from all moral defilement.” 

The frank and magnanimous Rama, having thus spoken 
words full ofoouviclioii, the Brahman Javali thus addressed 
to him a speech fraught with propriety and religion:_‘ | 
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HISTORY OP by no means speak tbe sentiments of an atheist, fori am no 
India. atlloist . Now that tho fitting opportunity otters i will h 
Part IV. ooni i m pn IS 


aside my atheistical disguise: As atheistical semnnent, 
were introduced by me, O lhirna, for the sake of turning you 
from your purpose, so sentiments of piely and religion are 
nov/ uttered to conciliate your favour. . 

Vasishtlia then said to IMma '“ Javali is deep y veise 


Y asibUUUt idiuu oum uw * - - 

prrsuuUe Riima in the customs of the world; he has thus spoken, O Btoa, 

V - th ° through his do ire of turning you back to Ayodhya: Touate 
known to bo the son and heir of Maharaja i lasaralhft ; u( CM 1 


therefore your own Raj, O Sovereign of the world, and look 
upon ns with compassion: Amongst all the race of Ikshwaku, 
the eldest son is constantly Raja: A younger son cannot 
ho anointed Raja whilst tho elder son lives ; the eldest raus ■ 
h. Raja: It is not proper for you to violate tins day • 
acred custom of the family of Ikshw.iku : There uu- i >>v'J 
person, to whom every one who is born is bound to yio 
implicit deference; namely, his father, 1ns mother, mid 1ns 
preceptor: A father begets, a mother nourishes, but a pro¬ 
mpter instructs; the preceptor is therefore said to be en¬ 
titled to implicit regard : I was tho preceptor of your father, 
and now 1 am your preceptor; and you will not transgress 
, he Sastras if you obey my directions: Moreover, it is not 
iv..ht for you to disobey your pious aud aged mother: 
IMma, in obeying her words you will not step out of the pa 1 
of virtue ; nor in acceding to the prayer of Bli.iiatn, wi 0 
violate truth, or justice, or abuse your power.” 


UiU/U Ll Ml Lily juouw, -- J i . - 

IMma, thus mildly addressed by his preceptor Vasishtha, 


Riima dilate xMwna, uiua — -j x * , 

-"-who was seai m, replied as follows : W hat 
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sad : 


parents constantly do for a sou can never be recompense . 
The tenderness of a father and a mother in rearing their 
children, in bathing and clothing tin m, in constantly giving 
them excellent counsel, and in training them up m virtue, 

t ,, never bo repaid: What, therefore, my 'atlior has com¬ 
manded mo, shall not ho rendered ineffectual.” 


Jilmratn thi 
C!i4 t > hit in 
rihurrm tipo 
ItAtuu. 


When Bharat a heard these words of liis elder brother, 


, . .. __ “ o riiarioteer, speedily spread ku •' 
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w ill sifc opposite to Rdma until lie bo gracious to me’: As a 
Brahman, deprived of his wealth, lies before the door of a 
creditor, without food and without beholding any one, so 
will I sit here until Rama return with me to Ayodkyu.” 
Then looking at Sumantra, who was spreading the kusa 
grass, Bharata seated himself upon the ground. 6 

Then Rama said to his brother :—“ O beloved Bharata, 
what ovil am I perpetrating that you thus seat yourself 
against mo ? For ;» Brahman thus to confine a debtor by 
sitting down before him is right; but* for Rajas to sit in 
dhama against each other, is nut according to the law : Rise 
then, O chief of men, and abandon this cruel vow, and 
quickly return to the city of Ayodkyd.” Then Bharata 
turned to the citizens of Ayodliya, and tho people of the 
Raj, who had accompanied him to Chitra-kuta, and said :— 
“Why, 0 people, do yon not lay your injunctions upon 
Rama?” Tho citizens and subjects replied:—“We well 
understand what is said by the magnanimous Rama : You, 
O Bharata, also speak with reason : But Rama is engaged in 
performing his father’s word, and wo arc unable to say any¬ 
thing in haste.” At these words Rama said to Bharata :— 
Rise* O valiant one, and touch mo and also touch water, 
that you may be purified from the guilt of sitting down to 
starve out your brother.” And Bharata arose and touched 
war or, e and said:— “ Hear, all yo counsellors, and ministers, 
and people ! I do not desire tho Raj of my father, nor did I 
desire my mother to ask it for me, nor was 1 the cause of tho 
exile of Kama : If some one must fulfil my father’s word and 
reside in the forest for fourteen years, let it bo me.” Then 
R na spoke in like manner to the people and ci 
follows: —“ Whatever was bought, pledged, or solS by my 
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5 Dhurufi was u strange cum in, by which a creditor sat nt the door or tent of 
a debtor, to compel payment of an ordinary debt, or of amau ■ owing by ; . public 
officer or prince. Tho person • <> sitting ot 
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history of father whilst alive, cannot be annulled by me or by Bharata : 

I hav;' no occasion for a substitute to dwell in the forest in 
’ my place, for what was advised by Kaikeyi was well dope 
by my father: I know Bkarata has resigned his right, and 
seeks the good of his superiors ; and after my return from 
my exile, I shall be able with this pious brother to govern 
the Raj with honour : The Maharaja will then be disohargf d 
from his obligation to Kaikey 1 , and his words will have been 
fulfilled by me.” 

The sagos con- The great- sages who were present at the meeting of the 
lutfou oi r RAma. two most illustrious brothers, were astonished at the word* 
of Ramu, and their hair stood erect with joy ; and they came 
to Bharata, and said“ 0 Bharata, if you regard your 
father, you must respect the words of Rama: We wish that 
your father's Raj may be absolved from every debt: Dasa- 
ratlia has ascended to heaven through his determination to 
discharge his obligation to Kaikeyi.” Bharata then took a 
pair of new shoes, adorned with gold, and turned to his 
brother Rama, and said ‘But on these shoes, I pray you, 
and they shall furnish the means of securing the good of 
all.” The heroic Rama then put on -the shoes, and pulled 
them off, and returned them to the magnanimous Bharata. 
And Bharata bowed to the shoes, and said to Rama: “ O 
Rama, I will for fourteen years assume the matted hair and 
the habit of a devotee, and subsist on fruits and roots: 
Waiting your return, I will commit the management of the 
Raj to your shoes, and reside without the city: and utdess 
you return to Ayodhyu within five days of the completion of 
the fourteenth year 1 wiM enter the fire.' 

Rama then ©mbraced his two brothers, Bharata arn 
Satrughna, with great respect, and dismissed them ; *o'd 
hoes on liin head, and mounted the chariot 
with Satrughna, preceded by Vashhlha, and Javali, and J dl 
the counsellors. In this manner they left Chitra-kuta, and 
after visiting the sage Bharadwaja in their \\ ay, they A 


Bharata pre¬ 
vents Rama 
with a pair of 
.shofx. and re¬ 
quest# him to 
wear t hem. 


Peehuvs ho will 
i 'll#-the ltaj 
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Bharata to 
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e Jn the Adliy£itma Rhmhyana, Bharata is n pi. srnted as yi. Ming only ^ 
Uhtn i privately imparted to him t ho mystery of his incarnation, and the ’ n 
noctrSbUy that fixiited fur his destroying Havana. 
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''SjeagMf came near to the city of Ayodhya; and the dark and history of 
melancholy city resembled a gloomy night, and was trarersed 1X,),A - 
by cats and owls, and bereft of elephants. It was like the ' ' ET IV ‘ 


v — J l - - - iuvj - -- — ■- 

bright Rohini, when the hostile Rahu is devouring her hus- 
band Chandra; or a mountain stream whose shallow waters suwSioi/'df 1 
have been dried up by the heat, when birds are faint with 1Und " 5lmiloa - 
thirst, and when fishes have all disappeared ; or the smoke¬ 
less quivering flame of a sacrificial fire, after the sacrificial 
articles havo been consumed; or an army stripped of its 
weapons, with its elephants, horses, and chariots destroyed, 
and all its valiant men slain ; or the sea, when the foaming 
and roaring waves arc hushed into silence by a calm; or an 
altar stripped of the sacrificial implements, and deprived of 
all its fat fruits after the sacrifice is ended; or the glad 
herds of kino feeding in their pasture upon young grass, 
when suddenly deserted by the bull; or a necklace stripped 
of all its most precious stones; or a star which has fallen to 
the earth when its merits are expended; or as a climbing 
plant, loaded with flowers and redolent with bees, when 
burnt up by a sudden firo in the jungle; or a troubled sky, 
when the traders fly from the bazaars in alarm, and leavo 
their merchandise behind ; [or a tavern, when the liquor is 
all expended, and tlio house broken down and nothing re¬ 
mains but (lie fragments of broken pots 7 ] ; or a resting-place 
where water is given to the thirsty traveller, when tho 
building is levelled with tho ground, and the water all 
spent; or a bow-string which drops from the bow when cut 
or 


with a swifter arrow; or a war-horse ridden by a warrior 
eager for tho battle, which is suddenly slain by an enemy ; 


or 


a fiery colt heavily laden and fallen undur hi* burden ; or 
llic clear light of the sun when obscured by a dark < i »u<| in 
the rainy kcuaou, Tho afHictod Blmmta, Imvinff (huu 


his 


broughi all his mothers back to Ayodhya, then said t 
preceptors :—"\ will now go to Nandigrthnii, which i 
without t 111 ' city, and fckoro I will dwell unt il lbuna rotunes ^" Mi 

he Raj” ‘ - ‘ “ ,u ‘° 
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and lie speedily proceeded to Nandigrama. with tlie slices 
upon his head, and said to his assembled subjects :—“ Bring 
hither the State umbrella ! By these shoes of my elder 
brother is justice established in the Raj.” Thus lamenting, 
the renowned but afflicted Bharata, together with his Coun¬ 
sellors, governed the Raj at Nandigrama. Assuming the 
bark dress and the matted hair of a devotee, the hero 
Bharata dwelt with the army at Nandigrama. Bharata, thus 
faithful to his word and promise, being installed together 
with the shoes, continued to reside at Nandigrama, waiting 
for the return of R&ma; himself holding the royal umbrella 
over the shoes, wdiilst the cliamara w T as taken by Satrugkna ; 
and all affairs of the Government were transacted under the 
authority of the hoes. The fortunate Bharata, installed 
with the shoes of his elder brother, and paying homage to 
tin m, thus governed the Raj. All the presents that were 
brought, and all the business of State which occurred, ho 
first laid before the shoes, and afterwards did as occasion 
required. 

The incidents in the foregoing narrative arc 
valuable arid suggestive, as to demand a careful con¬ 
sideration. Fresh traces will be found of the proem’ 
by which a Ksliatriya tradition has been converted 
into a Brahmanical legend ; whilst the vivid expres¬ 
sion of ideas, which are us prevalent among ( the 
Hindus of the present day as at any former period, 
imparts a peculiar significance to the entire story. 

The first picture presented to the eye is that 
Rama and Sfta taking their pleasure upon the moun¬ 
tain. The description of the amusements of the 
happy pair upon this occasion i; undoubtedly pretty 
from a f rimhi point of view, but it indicates the low 
conception which the Hindus have formed of the 
married state. A pair of lovers, to say nothing of 
newly-married couples, may doubtless find much 
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in ivanderirig together in the country history or 
amongst trees and flowers ; and under such circum- p.fux'iv. 
stances they are highly susceptible of the beauties 
of natural scenery. But the language of Kama is that Pumi«cha- 
of a priggish youth to a very young girl; whilst dMoguI* 111 ’ 
that of SM illustrates the utter want of mental cul¬ 
ture in Hindu wives, beyond the rare art of listen¬ 
ing with patience to the self-satisfied remarks of an 
ignorant and self-sufficient husband. But still Pretty touch oh 

° of nature. 

wherever nature asserts nerselt through the auec- 
tions, she always excites a sympathetic admiration; 
and the scene in which Stta is called upon to em¬ 
brace her spouse, as the climbing plant clings to the 
tree, and the gentle mirth of the young wife at see¬ 
ing the painted ornament on her forehead impressed 
upon the chest of K;ima, are touches of nature which 
make the wide world kin. The scene in which 
Kina and Sit a wreathe ornaments of flowers for 
each other to wear, is equally admired by an oriental 
audience, but falls far short of tho European ideal, in 
W’hiph more rational pleasures are expected, even on 
a holiday, from all Avho have outgrown the age of 
childhood. 

The description of Kama's hut as it appeared to Mix . ur „„ r 
Bharata, is a curious specimen of that strange mix- «.VTU i H T 
lure of military pursuits and religious worship which 
finds expression in the Bralunanical conception of the IU “ nilHhut - 
Kshatriyu hero. The hows and arrows, the scimitars 
and the shields, are all in perfect accordance with 
what is known of Kshatriya tradition, and conform- 


bJc to the idea of Rama us a warrior; but they 


a 

will scarcely harmonize with 
caption of a dm too with 


no 


anb of an ascetic, 


the Brahmanical con- 
matted hair, arrayed 
and sitting by tho altar 


in 

on 
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which the fire of sacrifice is supposed to bo ever 
burning. Clergymen may have fought for Iving 
Charles, and Cromwell’s Ironsides may have spent 
their leisure in preaching and prayer; but in the 
present instance it is obvious that the character ot a 
devotee is superadded to that of the archer, foi the 
artificial purpose of representing the hero who slew 
the ltakshasas as the divine incarnation of Vishnu. 

The interviews between Bbarata and Rima are 
intended to exhibit a generous contest between tho 
brothers, in which Bbarata entreats the elder brother 
to accept the Raj, whilst Mma insists upon the para¬ 
mount duty of filial obedience which compels him 
to remain fourteen years in exile. The outline of 
the story comprises much graphic description. 1 
approach of the army and alarm of the wild beasts, 
the blue smoke arising from the hermitage; the 
doubts and fears of Rama and Lakslimana ; and the 
approach of Bbarata, accompanied only by Satrugh- 
na, Sumantra, and Guhaare all described with 
considerable truthfulness to nature. 8 But the dia¬ 
logues are strained and artificial, and are marred 
bv the introduction of much extraneous matter. hi 
the original also there is much repetition, which has, 
however, been cut away from the foregoing version. 
The speech of Rama to Bbarata at the first interview 
contains many suggestive references, but is altogether 
out of place under the circumstances in which it i^> 


• The march of an arm through an Indian jungle, which perchance has * 
entered hy soldiery wi'hiu the memory of man, frequently “Cites the ^ 
iicror alarm in what are called qu-..t game. A huge ooast T.aU suddenly 
its lair, and face the advancing lino, m evident astonishment. It v, 1 - 

„„ „„ i„ front, occasionally turning r..«nd mu' a,.. m wo, -tor and ma _ 

at the unexpected invade-, mid th n running on again, to.-»ing its hear 
ath and perplexity at the sudden intrusion. 
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have been delivered. The rules for the 
conduct of Rajas are indicated in the form of 
questions with sufficient clearness, and in strict ac¬ 
cordance with Brahmanical ideas. They include 
the necessity for appointing wise, intelligent, and 
trustworthy Counsellors; the evils of untimely 
sleep; the necessity for secresy; the advantage of em¬ 
ploying learned men ; the duty of appointing a good 
Minister and punishing abad one; the duty of appoint¬ 
ing an able General; the duty of giving rewards for 
eminent sei vices , the very important and significant 
duty ot issuing the pay and provisions with due 
punctuality and regularity to the troops; the quali¬ 
fications necessary in an ambassador; the worthless¬ 
ness of self-indulgent, ignorant, and heterodox Brah¬ 
mans ; the duty of treating all women with courtesy, 
whilst neglecting their advice, and withholding from 
them all secrets. But to represent a young Prince 
of seventeen as questioning a brother of his own 
a,ue ns to the fulfilment ot ihese duties, and this too 
at the moment of meeting him unexpected 1 v in the 
jungle, is an extravagance for which the Bralmian- 
ieal bard is alone responsible. 
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The distress of Rama on hearing of the death of s impl e 
his father, and his simple offerings to the soul of the 

i Tir i / • . water nn.l oiler- 

uoct'tibcci Maharaja, arc more appropriate to tlic no- i l 1R(,fK( 
casion. The sprinkling ot water, and the offering 
of a funeral cake or ball to the spirit of a deceased 
parent, are regarded as a paramount duty throughout 
India, and are supposed to refresh the soul of the 
departed, and ultimately release it from the hell or 
purgatory known as pat. The speciality in Rama’s 
case U that in his wretched life in the jungle, he 
could find nothing better titan the pulp of the fm. 
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tree from which to make his funeral cake; a circum¬ 
stance which seems to have specially excited the 
sympathy of his mother Eausalyd. It is, however, 
difficult to reconcile the account of the misery and 
privations endured by Rama and Sita in the jungle, 
with the pretty picture of their sports upon the hill, 
and evening meal upon venison, which is described 
in the opening of the present chapter. 

The second interview between Bharata and 
Rama, at which Javali, the free-thinking Brahman, 
endeavours to shake Rama’s resolution to refuse the 
Raj, is apparently an interpolation, but is also one 
of a very valuable character. J&v&li is said to have 
been a logician, and therefore seems to have be¬ 
longed to the \iyaya, or logical school of Gotama; 
and lie is put forward as a representative of Buddhism 
and atheism, whose false doctrine is exposed by 
Rama, and who is ultimately compelled to recant. 

The drift of Javali’s reasoning appears to he to the 
following effect. There is no proof whatever of a 
future state of existence; as far as we know, death 
is nothing but annihilation ; consequently man is not 
justified in sacrificing the substantial pleasures of this 
life for the sake of a visionary happiness after death. 
Even granted that the soul does exist hereafter, it 
can only in a form different fr< 

earthly body. In other words, if death does not an¬ 
nihilate the soul, it certainly destroys the relation¬ 
ship between parents and children; so that a parent 
who is dead, and who consequently has become some- 
bo iy else, can have no claim to the obedience of his 
living sons, who remain as they were. Therefore it 
is absurd for R/ima to refuse the pleasures of sovo- 

J 
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ignty merely for the sake of fulfilling a duty to a 
father avIio has ceased to be a relation. 

In tlie course of his argument Javiili finds it 
necessary to indicate the utter uselessness of the 
general custom of performing a sniddha; *that is, of 
offering funeral cakes to the souls of dead men. A 
dead body, ho seems to say, cannot possibly eat 
cakes; and as for the soul, if it exists at all, it can 
only exist in another body; and how can the new 
body cat the cake which is offered up in commemora¬ 
tion of the old body? Jdvdli next alludes to the 
custom of disposing of the cakes in question, by giv- 
ing them to be eaten by coavs ; which custom was in 
aecoulance with a popular belief that the eating of 
the cakes by so sacred an animal was tantamount to 
their being eaten by the deceased ancestor. He says 
with some truth and considerable smartness, that if 
the^ eating of a cake by the cows will satisfy the 
hunger of a dead man, it might in like manner be 
made to satisfy the hunger of a friend in a distant 
country. 

home expressions, however, appear to have been 
put into the mouth of Javali, which such a philoso¬ 
pher could scarcely have uttered, and which were 
probably introduced for the purpose of lcnderiu:. 
Ihima’s subsequent refutation the more conclusive 
Thus lie is made to rail against sacrifices, not from 
tin. Buddhist point of view that the slaughter of 
animals was contrary to the eternal principle of 
benevolence; but been u sacrifices and all other re¬ 
ligious observances were utterly useless, inasmuch 
as they referred to a future state of the soul which, 
had no re. 1 existence. Then again he is represented 
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by inference as impugning tbe utility of virtue, be¬ 
cause the wicked were often happy whilst the good 
were often miserable ; and this argument seems to be 
adduced for the purpose of enforcing the view that 
R/una would be justified in accepting the Raj, or in 
other words, that he would be justified in looking to 
happiness alone without regarding his dhty to his 
father. But this particular application of JYiv&li’s 
views to the propriety of Rama’s acceptance of the 

Raj, seems strained and artificial throughout; whilst 
the form in which these views are expressed is a pal¬ 



pable misrepresentation of the school to which Jdv.ili 
belonged, and could only have been adopted for the 
purpose of rendering the sect hateful in the eyes of 
Phen <mena ( the populace. Moreover the phenomena that the 
arron.",, inppy. wicked are often happy, whilst the good are often 
miserable, arc usually brought forward by the be- 
fu^rosuto. lievers in the immortality of the soul as proofs of the 


necessity for the existence of a future state, in which 
the inequalities which prevail in this present life 
might be finally corrected, and the great riddle as 
to the object of human existence be finally solved. 
On the other hand, a rational disbeliever in the soul’s 
immortality would be more inclined to defend his 
scepticism by urging that a habit of virtue is a 
source of greater happiness to mankind in the 
present life than a habit of vice; and that the practice 
of either virtue or vice was wholly unaffected by a 
belief or otherwise in a future stato of existence, 
nosmatierha- The reply of R&ma is couched in that dogmatic 

r. j: : jav n-. which is so frequently employed m defending 

a conventional belief against the objections of sceptics. 
He denounces the insidious language ot Javali ; ho 
dilates upon the duty of filial obedience ; and he con- 
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^M^Miappiness with pleasure by insinuating that if history or 
mankind are to devote themselves to present happiness, S 
the vicious would bo no longer open to censure, since 
they would be only carried away by a love of pleasure. SSSSST " ith 

As rflffATfls fltO V’ollio A 'P i nf'm»/'ir»t-b.l .... .. P il 


A «/ —j ^ ^ j/iua&uiu. P*w 

As regards the value of inferential proof, the reason- ***** 
mg ofR/una is of more weight. He says, unless in- rr&tyft 1 
ferential proof be admitted, a wife becomes a widow 
the moment her husband is out of her sight, and tho 
science of astronomy falls to the ground. Indeed 
there can be no question that the error of J.-iviili 
m >. o from his ignoring those inferential proofs upon 
winch mankind in general base their belief in the 
existence of tho soul after death. But tho proofs ad- **»■. 

r» . i . of thi> immor¬ 

tality of the 


duetd by Rama of the immortality of the soul are of 

fill .... i. i • •• soul, lo be 


r * -** v o^u.i are oi 

‘ 1 U!1 1 sat , act °ry 1,ature » hoing drawn from the bis- 
torienl flkmonf xi._ i *- umoU 


torical element in Hindu theology. Ho refers to 
mira, who obtained the sovereignty of the gods by 
10 Pvi'fornmnco of a hundred sacrifices, and to the 
•sages who obtained great glory by those very sacri¬ 
fices and austerities which Jdvali despised ; proofs 
winch might appear perfectly valid to the Hindu 
it would bo rejected as unduly assumed proposi¬ 
tions by all who disbelieved in Hinduism. Finally 
ho declares that Javdli confounds virtue and vice 
right and wrong; and that if ho wore himself to 
carry out the same views, and accept the Raj, his 
subjects would henceforth follow his example and 
obey no rule which interfered with the gratification 
of their desires. 

The 


premises. 


important point in this controversy, and one 
winch will be further considered hereafter, is that 

l!:ima is ftut forward ns f» nlumminn n.. Ul11 


.’ i.na is put forward as a champion of theBrahnu 
agauifi the Luddlfists; and that this polenii 
ractor is superaddecl to his heroic character 


th» Bu 

in, horoht ,.]ia- 

tWtlll.nl>. 1 ! 
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' history op tector of the Brahmans against the Rakshasas. 
rAEinr. Accordingly the question arises of whether the 
Buddhists are not identical with the Rakshasas cd 


the Ram&yana, and this question can only bo solved 
by the production of further evidence which will ap¬ 
pear in the sequel. 

Exaggeration in The proceedings of Bharata on receiving Rama’s 

the account of 1 . ° , T » • 

final determination not to accept the Raj, are no 
ing the Raj!* ’ doubt exaggerated for the sake of effect, but at the 
same time are characterized by one or two incidents 
Threat to sit in which are deserving of notice. In the first instance 
Bharata threatened that he would sit in dharmi 
against Rama; a Bralimanical proceeding which in 
former days was a frequent source of oppression, but 
which in modern times lias been put down by law. 
R/una accordingly pointed out to Bharata that al¬ 
though a Brahman might sit in dharmi against a 
debtor, y r et it was contrary to rule for one Raja to 
• ' ' 1 p- sit in dharmi against another Raja. Subsequently 

ti<m o' it.'iia’n ° 1,1 ,1 

v’ii, R H ;m ' when Rdma agreed to rule the Raj alter the cxpiru- 
aovureigiity. tfon of the fourteen years of exile, Bharata deter¬ 
mined to govern Kosala in the name of Rama ; and 
this he did by carrying away a pair of shoes which 
had been worn by R/una, and which he treated as 
symbolical of Rama’s presence. Thi, proceeding 
does not appear to refer to any particular custom, but 
it serves to indicate the peculiar tendency of the 
Hindu mind to personify and symbolize. Thu* 
Bharata is said to have held the royal umbrella over 
the shoes, whilst Satrughna fanned them with In 1 
chdmara; and the administration of affairs c ring 
the remainder of Rama’s exile was conducted by 
Bharata in the presence and under the authority ot 


the shoes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
rama’s exile. 

ngle is one of history op 
na, inasmuch ru^fv. 

, .... - ' the original Authenticity nr 

tradition, or any illustration of actual life and man- fefe 

ners, beyond the artificial life of self-mortification 
and self-denial said to have boon led by the Brahman 
Sa ° Cs °Men time. At the same time, however, the 
story throws some light upon the significance of the 
poem, and upon the character in which the Brah- 
mamcal author desired to represent Rama; and con¬ 
sequently it deserves more serious consideration than 
the nature of the subject-matter would otherwise 
►seem to imply. 

According- to the Ramayana, the hero Rama 
s pent more than thirteen years of his exile in wander- 
-ng amongst the different Brahmanical settlements, 
which, appear to have been scattered over the country ^Sklmd!" 
between the Ganges and the Godaveri; his wander- 
ings extending from the hill of Chitra-kuta in Bundel- 
lumd, to the modern town of Nasik on the western 
side of Inuia, near the sources of the Godaveri river 
and about seventy-five miles to the north-west of 
Bombay. The appearance of these Brahmanioal *»«* *ah 
hermitages in the country far away to the south of'""""tefr. 

UA a famous pogo.- 


The narrative of Rama’s exile in the ju 
the most obscure portions of the Ramaya 
as it is difficult to discover 
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HISTORY OP the Rai of Kosala, seems to call for critical inquiry- 

J . 1 T 1-J 


Part IV. 


Each hermitage is said to have belonged to some 
particular sage, who is famous in Lralimanical ti a 
dition. But whether the sages named were really 
< ontemporaries of B&ma, or whether they could pos 
sibly have flourished at one and the same peiiod, u 
I! ci %t • -i:<c-o of .all OUCH to serious question. It is of course impossib e 

the* sasrcsns 1 _ 


the sage 
cont« mjx* 
of Rnmvi 


refuted 


o.m-ies to fix with any degree of certainty the rclathc 
chronology of the several sages, who are said to have 
been visited by R&ma; but, still it seems tolerably 
clear that some belonged to an age far anterior to 
that in which the Ilamayana was composed, and pro 
bably to an age anterior to that in which llAma existed 
as a real and living personage; whilst, at least, one 
sago is to be found who could only have existed h> 
the age during which the B&m&yana was produced 
in its present form. The main proofs of these in- 
i . imi of fi rences are as follows. An interval of many cen¬ 
turies seems to have elapsed between the composition 
of the Ttig-Veda and that of the R&mayana; a con¬ 
clusion which lias long been proved by the evidence 
of language, and is generally accepted by S&nsknt 


imK V _ 

Vm lUr-\. I 
ami i Uc limi 
yarn. 


feages s»ald 
Rave U; 1 ii 
temporary 
both couin 


scholars. 1 But tliree of the sages, said to have been 


vlth 


ontemporary with ltib.ua, namely, Visw&mitra, At rb 


Api> 

fiiS2I visited immediately after his departure from Chitra- 


and Agastya, are frequently mentioned in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda; whilst Vdlmfki, the sago dwelling at 
Cbitra-kuta, is said to have been himself the composer 
v» f tl of the Riimayana. Again, the sage Atri, whom Khnui 


kuta, appears in the genealogical list preserved in 
the Maha Bharata, as the progenitor of the Moon, 
-i.iid consequently as the first ancestor of the Lunar 


M iiUer’H fill, of Sanskrit Literal tuft, pamm. 
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fec^!p\vhilst his grandson Buddha is said to ha\o ov 

married Ila, the daughter of Ikslvwaku, who was him¬ 
self the remote ancestor of the Solar race of Ayod- 
hy&, from whom Kama was removed by many gen¬ 
erations. These conclusions are not. perhaps based 
upon absolute proof, because they are drawn from 


untrustworthy authorities ; but still the chronologi- 

- — * -itt jl *k the chronologi- 


cal difficulties have been fully apprehended by the Cfti diil’.iMiltiyH 


Pundits, and an attempt has been made to reconcile 
all contradictions by representing the sages to have 
lived thousands of years, and to have often re-ap¬ 
peared upon earth in different ages widely removed 
from each other. Modern science refuses to accept 
such explanations ; and consequently it is impossible 
to escape the conclusion that if V&lnuki composed the 
Ihimayana in the form of Sanskrit in which it has 
been preserved, he could not have flourished in the 
same ago as the sagos who arc named in the Big- 
Veda. The most probable hypothesis appears to bo 
that the sages said to have been contomporarj v illi 
Rama are merely iiitroduced as types or repve»ui 
fives of the Br&hmans, who seem to have established 
their influence throughout a large portion ot Hindu¬ 
stan and the Dekhan during the ago ot Brahinamcal 
revival which accompanied and followed the decline 

of Buddhist ascendancy. ... 

rm L . A' „ flior ronui r 0S consuieratioil IS Tu mirv into 

The next question tnat; lequi L ,„. lva i 

tl.at connected witli the real character ot * “ 
al,a,a», appear in .be B«C*« 
enemy of the lirdbmana. It ho. already teen seen 

of the toy id 1 louse or 
the utmost 

vamp 


that, the illustrious exiles . 

i- i .iiivflvs entertained witl 

tNooala were uauq 

tlie Brahman sages ; and that 


resuc-ct bv tl 


put forward 


especial 


is 


1 protector ot the Brah- 
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mans against the Bdkshasas. It lias also 
that tho Rakshasas are not to be simply confounded 
with the aboriginal population ; and that although 
their appearance and attributes have been much 
embellished and exaggerated by the Brahmanical 
author, yet they arc not to be regarded as mere 
creations of the imagination, like, the cannibal 
Asuras who were conquered by Bln'ma. They arc 
described as forming an empire, more or less civil¬ 
ized, having its capital in Lanka, in the island ot 
Ceylon ; but having military outposts in different 
quarters of the Dekhan, and extending their opera¬ 
tions as far to the northward as the right bank of 
the Ganges. Moreover, their opposition to the 
Brahmans was of a religious character ; not a radical 
opposition, like that of Christianity to heathenism ; 
hut a sectarian opposition, like that of Protestant¬ 
ism to Roman Catholicism, in which there is general¬ 
ly less toleration, and infinitely more virulence, than 
whore the difference of religious belief is more 
thorough and complete. Havana, the famous sove¬ 
reign of the Rakshasas, is said to have been originally 
a w orshipper of Brahma; and probably the Rakshasas 
may all be. regarded as worshippers of the same ortho¬ 
dox deity. But yet the Rakshasas are described as 
being violently opposed to the sacrifices of the Brah¬ 
mans, and as being utterly wanting in faith in sacred 
tilings; circumskmcos which seem to identify them 
with the Buddhists, who flourished more or less in 
India for a period of twelve centuries, namely, from 
the sixth century before Christ, until the eighth cen¬ 
tury <*f the Christian era; and who established a 
sc.-: of empire in Ceylon which has continued to the 
pros nt day. Moreover, it will be seen ly reference 
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to the complaint of the gods addressed to Brahma in history or 
reference to the incarnation of Vishnu, that Havana vakt l'v. 
oppressed not only the gods with whom the Brah- 
mans seem to he associated, but also the demons or 
Asuras, who were identified with the aborigines of 
the country.* Whilst, therefore, the Rakshasas and 
Asuras are occasionally confounded, yet in the pre¬ 
sent iustance an opposition is indicated, such as 
might have been expected between the Buddhists 
and the aborigines of the country. 

The polemical character of Raima as an opponent Three awim t 
to Buddhism, has already been put prominently for- 
ward in his controversy with Jdv/di ; and the light 
in which he will appear hereafter as a mortal enemy 
of Havana, confirms the view that he was a cham¬ 
pion of the Brahmans against the Buddhists. Ac- 
eordingly, it must for the future be borne in mind 
that Rama appears in three characters in the Rania- 
yana, each of which lias apparently no real connec¬ 
tion with either of the others. These three charac¬ 
ters are as follows :— 

1st, Rama as a mortal hero of an original and. ia, nsm, 
authentic tradition, in which the story seems to turn w 
upon his being condemned to oxilo through the 
jealousy ot a stop-mother, and upon his being ulti¬ 
mately restored to the throne of his ancestors. 

2nd, Rama as an incarnation of \ isliiiu, sent ,ri. Tu,„ a ** 
down from heaven at the instigation of Brahma and i»r 'tskmi. 
the othev gods, for the express purpose ot destroying 
R A van a and the Buddhists. 

3rd, llama as n protector of the Brahmans of the :w<\ u n 
]>eklum against the Buddhists*, in which capacity 


ifl. 


up - __, „ 

, of t im 

110 I in; n u.uxh.:.- 
phi- Urfilmmii.- 
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appears to have been in reality a worshipper of the 
Linga as a form of Siva; for it is certain that the 
Buddhists were driven out of the Dekhan by the 
worshippers of the Linga, and compelled to take 
refuge in Ceylon. 3 

The most significant feature in the threefold 
character of Rama is the strange contradiction im¬ 
plied in liis being at once an incarnation of Vishnu 
and a worshipper of Siva. In olden time the fiercest 
antagonism prevailedbetween the Vaishnavas,or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, and the Saivas, or worshippers of 
Siva, or Maliadeva. Rama’s character as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu has already been sufficiently indi¬ 
cated ; but his character as a worshipper of Siva will 
be more fully delineated hereafter, when it will be 
seen that he set up the triumphant Linga in the island 



Thro* idcnunta 
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*!K>!idir»fc to tho 
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2nd, Myth of 
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of Ramiswaram, which stands about halt way across 
the channel that separates the continent of India 
from the island of Ceylon. From the opposition 
existing between these three representations of one 
and the same individual, it may be inferred that 
there are three distinct elements in the Ramdvaiia, 
originating in three distinct periods, namely : * 

1st, The ancient tradition of Rama’s exile, in¬ 
cluding tho loss and recovery of his wife Situ. 

H 2nd The Vaishnava version, claiming Rama as 
the divine champion of all India against the Rfik- 


shasas. 

aid Ti;,-rnmn foal, Tho Saiva version, claiming Rama as the 
especial hero of the Linga worshippers, who appear 
V. L v. ! to have invaded the Dekhan at a remote period, and 
p ; rave finally driven tho Buddhists into tho island 
of Ceylon, 

, Co]“h. 1 Sykc.. k urn : reports l tetfon* in the ik&bAfc 
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the 


lose points will form a subject of further dis- history or 
cussion hereafter. For the present it will he sufli- part iv. 
cient to revert to the original narrative of the exile 
of Rama, as it appears in the R&mayana. This nar- 
rative comprises ten leading incidents, which may he 
indicated as follows : — 

1st, Departure of Rama, Situ, and Lakshmana 
from the neighbourhood of Yalmiki’s hermitage at 
Ckitra-kiita. 

2nd, Journey towards the south, and visit to the 
sage Atri, and his wife Anasitya. 

3rd, Rama engages to defend Atri and the other 
sages from the depredations of the lldkshasas in the 


forest of Ddndaka. 

4th, Visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, who 
burns himself alive on a funeral pile. 

5th, llama engages to defend the ascetics in the 
neighbourhood of Sarabliangaks hermitage against 
the lldkshasas. 

Oth, Visit to the hermitage of Sutfkshna at 
Ramtek, m ar Nagpore. 

/th, Dialogue between Rama and Sftd as to the 
propriety of waging war against the Rdkshasas. 

8th, Ten years’ wanderings amongst the sages in 
the neighbourhood of SutfkslmaL hermitage at 
Ramtek. 


9th, Visit to the sage Agastya, near the Vindliya 
mountains. 

10th, Residence of Rama, Pita, and Lakshmana 
at Ranchavati, the modern Nasik, on the river 
Godd veri. 


The story of these events may now be relate d as Tlu ,.. 
follows:— 
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history of Wlien Bliarata had returned to Ayodhyii, Rama saw that the 

Pu!r iV devotees and sages who dwelt round about Chitra-kiita were 


sorely troubled; and an aged sage came forward and said to 
•iLVI Su ,ni»a hi m : —“ 0 excellent one, the fear of these devotees arises 
from the Rakshasas, for the Rakshasas feed on men and as- 
SK! her * sume various forms : O Rama, the wicked chieftain Khara, 
^ ; lU f; the younger brother of that mighty Raja Havana who dwells 

oh it ra-k.ii a a £ Lanka, occasions us much alarm : Khara is a terrible 

of Rfikshasa, daring, fearless, and cruel, a cannibal who regards 
tiio juu,imsft 3 . neither a o- 0 nor sex: 0 beloved one, these vile aud deformed 
Rakshasas inspire terror by their dreadful forms, and annoy the 
devotees with unclean things, and continually molest them ; 
They gambol in the woods and hermitages, and throw about 
the sacrificial implements, and spoil the sacrificial articles, 
and pollute the offerings with blood on every side i At fcitnOS 
of sacrifice these wretches, who are void of all faith, rush 
h* ’ll-, forward making a loud cry in the <ars oi the believ* 
ixxg and pious devotees: They take away the pots, the flowers, 
the sacrificial wood, and the sacred knsa grass of those 
' ho walk in the v. ay prescribed in the Vedas : The • 
and devotees, haunted by these wicked ones, are anxious to 
«.)j>jtiic*riut;i tiy. j eay0 ^i ieso hermitages, and would fain consult with you re¬ 
specting their doparturo to another place : A little way from 
bonce, there is a beautiful forest abounding in fruits and 
roots, where I, with my companions, will take up our abode : 
But, 0 Rama, when we liavo departed, Khara will fall upon 
you who are unprepared ; if therefore it moots with your ap¬ 
probation, do you go with us.” Having thus \ 
venerable sage took his leave, and presently all the devotees 
humbly took their leave in like manner and departed out of 
8»mu‘i. ofUi. Chitra-kiita. A nd when the hermitage was forsaken by all the 
iCTo‘^-'un.- o f devotees, it seemed to be inhabited only by deer and serpents; 

and after awhile it became overspread with gloom; and the 
heart of Jt&ma was saddened, and he said :—“ 1, too, will 
depart to another place/ J 

* In tho Adbyfrtma Rhro&ynna the departure of R&ma h ascribed, unt to ibo 
IUil*»bu- 5 , , but to the constant visits of Hie people of Ayodhyh in inrge mukIkth, 
which ‘►rciitly distiubed tlie divine hero. 
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.** $6 llama- departed out of Chitra-kuta, together vrith Sita hi stout of 
and Lakslimana ; and they journeyed towards the south nn- Pauimv 

til they came to the hermitage of the sage Atri. And Atri ^ - 

received them with great joy, and commanded that he should jourmys ^ur.u- 

. , , , tit t „ ward to tile 

be hospitably entertained; and ho called to his aged wife, i»ennimgeof 
the virtuous and devout Anasuyd, who had also chosen the Atri introduces 
life of a devotee, and he said to her :—■“ Receive Sltd, and dovouiVitv 
conciliate her by giving her everything that she desires.” AnaM ^** 

Atri then said to llama : — “ 0 sinless one, this my wife is a 
Brahman i renowned for her vows, devoted to severe morti¬ 
fication, and ever performing pious deeds: Do you regard her 
as your mother: By the power of her austerities, fruits and Miracle* 
roots were produced during a ten years 1 drought, and AmuISy* y 

tlio holy Gauga was brought near to our dwelling ; and bv or her 
1 . p . ? _ , , -- n , aitotBriUes. 

her interference ten nights passed without a rising of the 

sun : 0 sinless one, regard the gentle and aged Anasiiyd 

as your own mother, and let Sita come into her presence.” 

Then llama said to Sita :—“ Do you hear the words of the 
: ';re? Go now into the presence of \nasuya.” And Sita int©n-w w. 
approached the aged and pious wife of Atri and eagerly Sit*, 
bowed to her feet, and with hands most respectfully joined, 
in* juii d with joyful mind respecting her health. The voner- Aim^y.A rmi 
able matron said to Sita :— <l Through your good fortune, 0 rtfrotk.u t«r h. .* 
honoumolo Sita, you have abandoned your kinsfolk, ami fol- 
lowed your husband Rama in his exile in the wilderness: 
l hat woman who loves her husband, whether ho bo in the 
city or in tlio forest, in prosperity or in adversity, will ob¬ 
tain a groat reward hereafter: O Sita, a husband is es¬ 
teemed by a virtuous woman as her supremo deity ; oven 
though he be stripped of wealth, or possess an evil dis¬ 
position, or go after otl ’ women: O Situ, there is no 
friend 
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follows:—“What you have said to me I have known al¬ 
ready : Though a husband be poor and wicked, he should 
over be to his wife an object of the highest regard : But 
how much more ought she to reverence him when he is ap¬ 
plauded for his virtues, compassionate and self-subdued, 
steady in his affection and loving as a parent : The virtuous 
Hama conducts himself towards the other’women of the de¬ 
ceased Maharaja, as he does towards his own mother Kausaly a: 
That hero, who bep-rs the most affectionate regard to tho 
memory of the Maharaja, has ever regarded as a mother the 
woman who was only once viewed by his father : The words 
of my mother-in-law 7 , when I was coming to the desolate 
forest, are firmly fixed in my heart ; and so, too, are the ad¬ 
monitions given to me by my mother when I gave my hand 
to my lord in the presence of the fire: Tho precept incul¬ 
cated in me that ‘a woman has no greater religious duty 
than that of honouring her husband/ has never, O pious 
Anasuyd, been forgotten by me : She who is assiduously at¬ 
tentive to her husband is as sure of heaven as if she wero 
already there; such a one is the chief among women, a god¬ 
dess in heaven; she resembles the goddess Hohini, who is 
never seen for a moment without her husband Chandra.” 
At these words of Sit a, Anasuyd was greatly pleased, and 
ki ->;:ng the head of Situ , she replied exultingly : —“ Through 
3 , y many religious austerities I have acquired great powers: 
Depending upon these, O Sffca, 1 desire to confer a blessing 
upon you: O beloved wife of Hama, anoint yourself with 
this divine ointment, and constantly adorn yourself with this 
apparel and these ornaments, and tho bloom of youth shall 
remain with you for this day, and for over: O Situ, beauti¬ 
fied by this ointment which is given to you by me, you shall 
ever be as charming as the goddess Lakshmi, and skull ever 
enrapture your husband with your beauty.” b Then Sit& 
accepted the ointment and the jewels and the bracelets and 
the apparel, which wen thus given to her as tokens of 

Tho ointment piven by Annsuy& to Situ, which w;is to render her ever r 
titul, U supposed by :«oiuo TundiU to main piety, or faith in Ilhnia, v.'Ui* U umbra 
ull -vonivu beautiful. 
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Miip ; and raising her joined hands to her forehead, history of 

slio did honour to the pious devotee. After this, at the re- p^'iv 

# quest of Auasitya, Siti related to her the whole story of her •- 

birth and marriage ; and Anasuya, having heard the pleasing 

narrative, embraced and kissed Sita, and said :— ct You liave Aniguyu a.- 

related the story to me in the most delightful language : c proven <>r nigi-.t 

The sun is set, 0 bright one : the pleasant night, be- Kun.re, ami 
_ , . _ h ' . . , 9 requests Situ 

spangled with planets and stars, has already commenced ; to adorn lmisrir 

1 ^ 1 tit i with the dh ino 

the birds, who were scattered abroad throughout the day in ornaments. 

search of food, are’now softly murmuring in their nests; 

the sages, who have been to bathe, arc now returning in 

wotted garments; the sacrifices of the sages have been 

offered according to the ordinance, and the blue smoke is 

rising tinged with the colours of the neck of the pigeon; the 

trees clothed with leaves are darkening on every side, and 

distant objects cease to appear ; the wild beasts of the night 

are prowling on all sides, and the deer of the forests are 

sleeping on the altars and sacred places ; the night adorned 

'vdh stars has commenced; the moon clothed with brightness 

has risen in the sky; I therefore now give you permission 

to depart, but first gratify mo by adorning yourself with the 

divine ornaments, and then go and attend upon Kama.” 

Situ, resembling a daughter of the gods, then put on the Kumats doiir-ut 

IT- , & , . ,1 , , at Ida wife's 

ornaments, and bowing her head to tlio feet of the aged beauty, 
matron, she went towards R&nin; and Rama was highly 
pleased at the honour done to her by the pious devotee, and 
rejoiced as he beheld the celestial beauty of liis wife Situ. 

When the night had passed away, Hama and Lakshmana 3 rd, 
bathed according to the ordinance, and then inquired of tie- Yin nn«ViUo : l 
devotees respecting the forest. The sages replied O run)***- "* 
Kama, tlio paths of this forest n o overrun by nmn-devour- m iiw s 
ing Kdkshasn nd savage blasts thirsting for blood, whiLoi!y 
molest the devotees whenever they wander abroad : < > Prince, 
depart in peace and put a stop to their depredations ; and 
wlu*n you have relumed after siccoinpfishing your design, we 
shall behold you from this hermit igo.” 'I hen the nmgnanim- j^ vinR Slf 

_ ---——--- -- 1 'ttkahinnna 

« rUo ordiimry conv^ui of Hindu wunvii may b«i inferred from tlio dc-oi iiLubka. ' 1 
with which Amotiyi hoard th» e-lory at' Silas mitmngo. 
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ous and valiant Rama, togetlicr with &ta and Lakhsmana, 
entered the great forest of Dundaka ; and after a while Edina 
saw a cluster of hermitages, strewed with kusa grass, and 
illuminated with the habits of devotees, and the tokens of 
Brahmanical devotion, as the air is illuminated by the daz¬ 
zling light of the sun. The courts before the several huts 
were laid out with all neatness, and were kept perpetually 
clean, and frequented by various kinds of deor, and by 
numerous flocks of birds; and they were constantly enlivened 
by the gambols of the Apsaras, and adorned with largo 
sacrificial fires, ladles, pots, antelope skins, kusa grass, 
sacrificial wood, fruits and roots. The hermitages were sur¬ 
rounded with large forest trees, which yielded pure and deli¬ 
cious fruits; they were rendered sacred by oblations and 
sacrifices, and cheered with the sound of the Vedas ; they 
wore strewed with wild flowers, and supplied with pools 
abounding with water-lilies ; they were inhabited by ancient 
sages who lived on fruits and roots, who were men of sub¬ 
dued passions, who w ore the habits of devotees, and who 
were as bright as tho sun or as the sacred flame. Thus 
adorned the hermitages resembled the habitation of Brahma. 
The illustrious Rama, seeing this cluster of hermitages, un¬ 
strung his mighty bow, and went towards them, attended 
by Slid and Lakshmana. The devout sages received those 
renowned ones with every mark of gladness; and they be¬ 
hold with astonishment the striking s\ rnmetry, flu* beauty ot 
fiiee, the delicacy of fivm, and the amiable countenance of 
U&ma; and all were filled with wonder as they guz«-d upon 
the three, as though their eyes could never Ik satisfied. 
Those truly fortunate sages then led their guests into a hut 
of leaves, and brought water for them all, and offered them 
roots, flowers, and fruits; and they said to EiimaYou 
arc the protector of the devotees, the renowned refuge, the 
object of our honour and regard, our Raja and our Governor : 
0 sovereign of men, whether you. are in the forest or iu tlm 
city, you are still our Baja." 

Having been thus entertained by the sages, R ena rose 
at satirise on the following morning, and departed infi* the 
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of Dandaka \vit>i Lakslimaiui and Sita. And that history of 
forest was full of different kinds of deer, and was frequented 

l>y large bears, and abounded with thickets of broken trees,- 

and with climbing plants and bushes, and with lakes in¬ 
habited by ducks and water-fowls, and it was rendered 
vocal by the sweet warblings of various kinds of birds. In Horrible aj>- 

that deep wood full of wild beasts, there appeared a can- Vir?Ah5£ the 
1 . _ cannibal 

nibal as tall as a mountain-top, with a deep voice, hollow K&kshasa. 

eyes, a widely extended and monstrous mouth, and a 

tun belly. That cannibal was named Viradha, and he was 

hideous to the sight, aud the terror of all beings ; and he 

was seated on a tigers skin, and was smeared with raw fat 

aud hlood, and continually cried out with a dreadful cry ; 

and his mouth was widely gaping like that of Yama; and 

before him, spitted on a large iron spit, were three lions, 

four tigers, two wolves, ten deer, and a large elephant's head 

with the tusks smeared with fat. This Viradha, seeing viradha *■->.•/ * 

llama and Lakshmana and Sita, ran towards them as fierce w 

as death, and he sent forth a roar which caused the earth to 

move, and he seized Sita in his arms, saying :—“ 0 little 

dwarfs, why do you come with your wife into tho forest of 

Dan dak a, clad in the habits of devotees, and armed with 

arrows, bow, and scimitar ? f Why do you two devotees Taunts the two 

. J J brothers with 

remain with one woman r \V hy are you, O profligate lmvmgoniy one 

wretches, corrupting the devout sages ? Know you not that 

V iradha, tho Rakshasa, constantly traverses this forest, 

clothed in armour, and feeding on the flesh of sage s ? 93 

Saying these words, Viradha leaped up iuto the air with 

Sita in. his arms, exclaiming:— e( I have obtained a won it*. 

who will be a delicious meal: Tell mo instantly who yon 

are, and whither are you going ? 19 Tho magnanimous 

Rama replied "Know you that we are tsvo brothers, born 

of Kslmtri as and abiding in the forest: But who are you 



1 It is not impolitic this chap 
ftmliv which undoubted!y existed iu lm 
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VirAdba 

mulered invuj- 
it<-rable by 
J ir&li ma in re- 
turn for his 
rt>JijrioiH aus- 

Alarm of Sit a. 


Ln’Ticntutions 
of IlAma at 
M’t intc his wifi* 
in tin* mu»p of 
Vir&dha. 


Wrath of 
Lakohiuana. 


austerities I hare obtained the promise from Brahma that 
I shall be invulnerable to all weapons : Give up your joint 
wife to me and expect her no more, but fly with haste 
wherever you choose ! This beautiful woman shall be my 
wife, and I will drink the blood of you ill-favoured wretches 
unless you fly at once.” Hearing the impious words of tho 
cruel Viradha, the terrified Situ trembled like the leaves of a 
plantain-tree shaken by the wind; and Rama, seeing his 
beautiful wife in the grasp of Viradha, exclaimed to Laksh- 
mana : — “ See, O excellent one, the fearless daughter ot 
Baja Janaka, my virtuous spouse, who has been brought up 
with the greatest delicacy, enclosed in the arms of this Ruk- 
shasa! 0 Lakshmana, see wliat evil Kaikeyi has brought 

upon us ! There is no affliction greater to mo than that 
Sira should be subjected to the touch of another man : O 
Lakshmana, neither tin* death of my father, nor the loss of 
the Raj, affects me like this.” While Rama, was thus 
lamenting, Lakshmana was distracted with rage, and snuff¬ 
ing die air like the serpent Iiudra; and he replied to his 
elder brother 0 Rama, why do you, who are the lord 
of all, and the equal of Indra, suffer Sit a to be taken away, 
and grieve yourself thus as though you were unable to 
rescue her? Why are you thus afflicted while 1 am at your 
command? The earth shall drink the blood of this Riik- 
shasa, v ho shall be slain by my arrow : Tho rage I felt 
towards Hharata for desiring the Raj, I will pour forth on 
Viradha, as tho thunderbolt suddenly strikes the mountain.” 


I nW hmnna 
thri-ftl !*}.* 

\ i rtnlha. 


TJi • ,/t ion of 
tlm b:u;U- bf- 
iwt ru HAiii.T 
ni • ■ 1 Lnrtvhiiitoia 
Ou- ftaik - 
hi ana Viradha. 


Lakshmana, his eye inflamed with anger, tli mi said to 
Viradha:—“You base and diminutive wretch ! By your 
evil act you are certainly seeking your own death ! You 
shall not obtain Sit't, nor shall you depart alive from mo.” 
So saying, Lakshmana discharged seven arrows, goldeu- 
al afted and pi aco< k-fi atl ered, an ’ as bright 
the , pierced the body of Viradha, and ho fell upon tho 
ground bathed in blond. Thai tiie Rakshasa intend a 
dreadful yell, and drew forth a bright and green dart, 
and hurled it in anger at Lnkslnnanu ; but Rama, export in 
; nn.-'.j drew out two darts with heads resembling sharp 
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and cut in twain the dart of Viradha. Then 
Viradha seized a spear as terrible as tho flag-staff of Indra, 
and brandished it in the air, like Yama breathing universal 
ruin. Then the two brothers rained a shower of bright 
arrows upon the Rakshasa, but tliey fell harmless from his 
body, and lie stood before them laughing. Next Viradha 
hurled his spear, but Rama cut it by two darts, and it fell to 
the ground like a rock torn by a thunderbolt from Mount 
Meru. Then the two brothers drew their scimitars, which 
resembled two black serpents, and they ran upon Vir&cLha* 
and strm-k him with all their might. Upon this tho tenable 
Rdkshasn seized the intrepid heroes forcibly with liis two 
arms, and threw them over his shoulders as though they had 
been children; and uttering a horrid yell he rushed into the 
depths of the jungles. Then the beautiful Sit4 set up a 
loud cry, and Lakshmana broke the left arm of the Rak- 
shasa, and Rama broke the right arm; and Viradha fell to 
the ground ; and tho two brothers beat him with their fists, 
and tlicir arms, and their feet, and lifted him up and dashed 
him against the ground, but lie could not give up the ghost 
because of tho blessing ho had received from Brahma, 
l!u*n Rama, seeing that the mountain-liko monster would 
no* die, said to Lakshmana :>—“ This Rakshasa, reaping 
the fruit of his religions austerities, cannot be conquered 
'uitli weapons in battle; therefore wo will bury him 
ali.c: O Lakshmana, dig a large grave for this terrible 
Rakshasa ! ” Lakshmana replied :—“ Let us burn this 
Rakshasa!” But Rama said :—“ Tho proper death of a 
R-'kslmsa is to bury him alive, and nut to burn him.” So 
Lakshmana took a spade and dug a largo pit bv the side of 
tlie huge \ ir&dha; and Rama who had kept his loot upon 
the ii* -k of the Rai -hasa now removed it ; and the two 
brother* took up the loiuL roaring Vimdha, and threw him 
witii mighty force into the pit, whilst the forest resounded 
wi ! h has t» ;i i liit yells. Thus Vinidlm is put to death l 
being buried alive, but as soon ns Lo was dead fla n 
from the grave a very beautiful person who began to 
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__ ’ of Lands, as follows :—“ I wish you all success, 0 llama, the 

iHpr iv Sotl of Kausalya, the protector of Situ, and the fulfiller of the 


-wishes of all your worshippers : I knew you from the first, 

^•ni^oruJii^Uy and spoke to you harshly in order that 1 might excite v our 
bjit emsiMi'ily anger and die by your hands: I am a Gandharva ; my name 
accent o?his is Kostaree, and I used to sing in the court of Kuvera : 
M.r.*»hea One day Kuvera, perceiving that I was inspired with a pas- 

lbikshnsu until . v . . , * .... r . w , 1 

ti< livt rod by sion for the beautiful Apsara, named Kambha, cursed me 

llama. . 1 n 

for my misconduct, saying :— “ Go and assume the shape ot 

a Bakshasa, and live in the forest of Dan dak a; and remain 
so until you are killed by Kama, when you will resume your 
previous form : 8 This day I have been relieved by you : 


* In the Adhyutma B&m&ynna, the K&kslia a Viradha is reprc-ented a> :l 
female; and tho following significant account is given of her lilb and resume- 
tion : When tlic soul of Yir.Vlhfi quitted her body, a beautiful figure, re¬ 
sembling u celestial nymph, rone from the • orpre adorned with jewels autl ri< 11 
garments. She prostrated herself at Rama’s feet, and walking three times 
round him she tint- addressed him:—“ Cone!, .mend, 0 Lord! to listen to an ac¬ 
count > ' my former stale : 1 was originally a duneer in the a? cmbly of tbeguds : 
no one ever equalled me in beauty : I was once engaged in admiration ol 
myself when the sage Durv&sa accidentally came that way. I, being so much 
taken up with my own charms, omitted to pay my respects to him. At which 
negligence his anger being roused against me, he uttered a curse on me, in conse¬ 
quence of which I became u demon. I was overwhelmed with distress, confessed 
my folly, and prayed him to have compassion upon me ; on which Durvhsa, taking 
pity on ray misery, said :—* In the Troth- Yuga, the Almighty and Eternal Clod, 
the Supreme Soul, Vi dmu, will assume an incarnation of iho flesh in the bouse of 
Mabfiraja Dasmutlm at Ayodhyh, and will take the name of Ilhraa : lie v* ill con '' 
to this forest, whore you will he hi uin by bis hand, then will you quit this Impound 
assume your own proper form. From that period J have been stcudlnsi in the 
recollection »»r (by mum , and in thd wor.-hip of tho • This day I have been pro- 
eminently great, for 1 have seen thee; the dtint from thy feet has fallen on m) 
head : Thou art tho only pure light; thou art one, there is nothing like unto tin e : 
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prayers and thanks, and permit me to return to history of 

my master Kuvora.” So saying, Yirddha vanished awav 1NniA * 

w *■ Part IV. 

from the presence of Rama. -'_. 

Having thus killed the terrible Yirddha, the heroic Rama 4th. visit or 
embraced Sitd and comforted her, and ho said to Laksh- Laffiumnn to 1 
mana :—“ This forest is full of dangers, and we arc not %aCuaf (!f 
acquainted with it; wo will therefore proceed to the her¬ 
mitage of Sarabhanga.” Then Rama and his spouse and 
his brother proceeded to the hermitage, and as they ap¬ 
proached the magnanimous god-like devotee Sarabhonga, 
thoy beheld a wonderful appearance in the heavens. The visit of imira to 
miguly Indra, the Raja of the celestials, mounted on a car iian^aT Sdla ° 
as splendid as the sfm or as a glowing fire, passed through 
the air followed by all the gods; and Indra was adorned inscription of 
with splendid ornaments, and arrayed in shining garments, 
and received the adoration of multitudes of the celestials, 
wlio were arrayed with equal splendour. And near unto the 
car ol Indra was another chariot drawn by horses, re¬ 
sembling a thick cloud illuminated by the sun. And over 
the head of Indra was a splendid umbrella, adorned with a 
garland, and two beautiful Apsaras held each a golden 
clumurain her hand, and fanned the sovereign of the gods, 
llien Indra entered the hermitage of the sage, and con- 
verged with Sarahlianga; and Rama addressed his brother 
as fuljows: r 4 See, O Lakshmana, that wonderful and a admires 
glorious cliariiresembling the descending sun! Surely h.»r,.'s’nud 
thesohorsosa.ro the steeds of Indra! Behold also those of 

celestial youths of ample chest,-, and anus like maces, who 
stand in hundreds on every side, with rings in their ears, and 
sciinilarR in their hands; and whose apparel is of the colour 
ot topaz ! They ore terrible as tigers, nml the necklaces on 
their breasts arc as bright as the glowing fire : They all 
uppeiir tube youths of twenty-five years of age, and that is 
the constant age uf the gods/’ 

A( th ' H tiu,L ' n "- I‘»dra took his leave of tlio Inan 

and departed to heaven in lii* oar. Rama and his , ll !j’ u ! w .,. 
spe'iso and brother then appi -a Led Sar»bhan<iu, who Wns 
ylloiaug u burnt yUerinjf, and with liin porinissaou they 
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'00ft of advanced and kissed 

LA. 


( si 


IjlIs feet. Being then invited 

I'akt iv. repast, and to a lodging which was prepared for them, 
llama asked the reason of In dr a* s coming; and Sarab- 
kanga said :— “ O Rama, the sovereign of the gods is 


The snf.ro ex¬ 
plains that . , i'll 

ludn.had come desirous of taking me to tho heaven of Brahma, winch X 

to :ake him to . 0 

irAvait«vto Uat -^ avo gained by my severe austerities; but knowing, O my 
l.choid Kama, beloved guest, that you were not fir off, I would not depart 
to heaven until 1 had seen you: Having now beheld yon, 
0 chief of men, I will go to tho highest heaven : Receive, 
O Rama, the worlds 1 have acquired by tho merits of my 
austerities.” Rama replied :—“ I am highly honoured by 
you, and I return to you the worlds you have acquired: 
Depart hence to the realms of bliss, but tell me, I pray you, 
where I may now take up my own abode ? ” Sarabhanga 
: O Rama, a higlily illustrious sage named 
Sutikshna resides in this forest ; he will point out where it 
is best for you to abide.” Sarabhanga then said: — Behold 
now, whilst I put off this body, as a serpent casts liis 
slough ! ” Then the sage prepared a fire, and offered ghee, 
and entered the flame; and the lire consumed the hair of 
his body, and the skin, flesh, bones, and blood; and c 
youth bright as the fire was instantly produced; and in this 
shape Sarabhanga sought the heaven of the sages, who had 
devoted their lives to religious austerities, and passing by 
the heaven of the gods, ho ascended to the heaven of 
Brahma. 0 


DirectsTUma to replied :- 

proceed to the 
ncnnltH^o of 
Sutikshaa. 


Sarabhanga 
burn* Mniiself 
alive, und 
ftscoLida lo the 
heaven of 
Knihma in p. 
Youthful form. 


,J The following account of the death of {Sarabhanga. is extracted from tho 
Adhyfttma ithmfr, ma ‘I have boon engaged, O Lord! along period of time 
ed n ligioua punan©«* at this place in auxiou exj ctation ol bel 
art the Supreme God, the Lord of till hearts, and from whom nothing is con¬ 
cealed : This day have I obtained the fruits of my pious aulorith ■ m basins -am 
thee: I lay before tin Let the worship, charity, pilgrimages, and iruL d v.\ - 
good work upon which 1 have l- nee-.ee'ed throughout mv whole lin . 1 shall iti 
tby prit nee depart from thi tran.itory world.” Having tho. - ju.kea hi ci.l- 
keteda quantity of wood, with which In erected the funeral pile, aul sealing him- 
coif <ln n-n he set fire to it with his own hands, lie prostrated burnt If hi lore 
China, SHh, uud ]>akil)maiifi; he worshipped them in silence, conceiving in his 
ov.li mind that h *1 .'die on.'- like unto Luma, with hL hair braided in a knot 
on tha Crown of Lis bead, u cloth made from bark of trees on his body, the colour 
o! his body like the lotos, his eyes resembling the ml and white lily, and attended 
1>: ' Uliuuum and Li ... in full beauty. SY !t he- thus r. prc o uted him* -if to bis 
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'hen Sarabhanga bad tlius departed from tins world, 
the whole body of sages gathered together, and came before 
Kama at the hermitage. There were those who possess no 
goods, those who feed on the rays of the sun and moon, 
those who subsist on raw food, those who feed on leaves, 
thoso who eat rice with its husks, those who stand in the 


<SL 
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against tho 
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water immersed to the neck, those who sleep on the bare Extraordinary 
nr ouLid those who do not sleep at all, those who always tii^iinVirVit 

9 ...... lit fifties \vln» 

stand on one leg, those whose rood is water alone, those who ngn mcd the 

feed on air, those who live always in the open air, those who 

sleep in places of sacrifice, those who reside on the peaks of 

mountains, those who always wear wet clothing, those who 

spend their whole time in repeating the name of some god, 

those who pass their lives in repeating the Veda, those who 

perform worship with fire on each of their four sides, and the 

sun over their heads, those who eat but four months in the 

year, those who never take food, those who remain suspended 

by their heels to the branches of trees, those who stand on 

their heads* some standing in the air upon nothing, or only 

s upported by the thread of their meritorious deeds, and 

those who stand only on the point of one of their great- 

toes. All these sages stood before Kama with their hands 

resnectfullv ioinod, and addressed him as follows:—" You thosmcm pre? 

i . , , . Rtutii t«> juv 

uro the chief oi the race ol iksuwu-ku, a great wamor, n. rvu u.. m ia.iu 

1 , liij JL(tt irlillalYb. 

supreme on earth oven ns Inara is supremo among the o/ods ; 

Your power and renown are celebrated throughout the world; 
filial obedience, truth, and justice reside in v« : Wh, your 


subjects, would lain .-peak to you, and it becomes you not to 
disregard us : Great indeed is the injustice of that Raja who 
receives the sixth part of the harvest as his revenue, and 
yet protects not his people with paternal care: The stupid 
wioteli who does not preserve his subjects as his own 
life, or as the live* of his own buovod oNspriag, m 
im object. of detestation throughout the world: r Lha 
lkija who governs his subjects by justice, as though they 


vhvu iniii'hiintiun, unci wlif. hr wns ?!-n umiug tit mime of Jeena, Vo mniiul 
I),„ly was «mistimed. Ih ‘dituinol u nv<v unci pim h um-, .uul UKcc-uiivd r«n a 
otfliutinl on* to the dwettimr-plncu of Vishnu in the highest licuvcit, 
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were his own family, and who reduces the wicked by the 
terror of his power, obtains universal renown in this life, 
and an imperishable reward hereafter : The sage who lives 
on roots and fruits, and performs the exalted duties in¬ 
cumbent upon him, confers a sixth part of the merits of his 
good deeds upon that Raja, who governs his people with 
righteousness : O Rama, the multitude of Brahmans, who 
are devoted to a religious life in the jungle, are destroyed 
by the Rakshasas, and consider you as their only protector : 
The sages who reside near the river Pampa, and those on the 
border of the river Mandukini, and those in the mountain 
Chitra-kiita, have been devoured by these cannibal Rak- 
Khasas : We cannot endure these dreadful persecutions, and 
have come to you for protection : O hero, we pray you to 
preserve us from these Rakshasas.” Rama replied :— iC it 
ill becomes you to supplicate me, as I ought to be suppli¬ 
cating you, for I am at the command of the Brahmans : I 
have entered the forest to fulfil the words of my father, 
and to remove the persecutions which you endure from these 
Rakshasas.” Raina having promised to defend the devotees 
then accompanied them to the hermitage of Sutikshna. 

Now when Raina and his brother and his wife had travel¬ 
led a great distance into the forest and crossed many rivers, 
they at length saw a hermitage which was purified with the 
clothing and garlands of devotees. There they beheld Sut ik sh¬ 
na covered, with mud, and his head covered with matted hair; 
and he was without flesh in consequence of his austerities, 
and 1 iis icdy was reduced to bones and skin; and he was ab¬ 
sorbed in deep meditation. And Rama paid his respect*, and 
the sage Sutikshna embraced him, and addressed him an fol¬ 
lows ;—“0 Rama, lias your journey been pleasant? The 
hermitage of which you have taken possession now enjoys 
it i true owner: Waiting for you, I have forborne to re¬ 
lit: juihthe earth for the habitation of the gods: O hero, 
i ndra, t he chief of the celestials, and the great god Su a, also, 
i eve desired me to cl (liver to you all th worlds l have sub- 
d d by my merits : Enjoy yourself then, with your spouse 
• do, and your brother Lnkshmana, in the god-frequented 
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which have been conquered by my austerities.” llama history of 
replied :—“ I accept all the worlds, 0 great sage, and desire lxmA * 
von to appoint me a place of residence in the forest.” Su- - 
tikshna said :—“ Attended by the holy sages, and constantly 
supplied witli fruits and roots, enjoy yourself in this pleasant 
hermitage.” So Riima took up his abode for that night in 
the pleasant hermitage of Sutikshna, together with Situ and 


Lakshmana. 

Now when it was morning, and the ablutions had been dulv ? lu \ tr , io df, par t 
performed, Riima went to Sutikshna, and said :—“ O divine 
one, we have had a most refreshing night, and now ask per- lu ' ich1 ' OUlh °od- 
mission to take our leave : The sages who have accompanied 
us are hastening to depart, and we are desirous of behold¬ 
ing the whole circle of hermitages belonging to the de¬ 
voted Rishis who inhabit this forest ; and we would fain 
commence our journey before the heat of the sun becomes as 
insupportable as an obstinate person in pursuit of gain.” 

Sutikshna replied:—“ Go, 0 beloved one, and having 
viewed the pleasant hermitages of the pious inhabitants of 
the wilderness ofD&ndaka, do you return to this abode.” 

The brothers then departed accompanied by Situ; when 7<h. 

Sitii, full of tender affection, thus addressed her spouse K a.ia.<r t<> 
Riima :—“ 0 beloved one, n <>Teat mind may contract guilt 

. & iunu»>t the 

through the almost imperceptible distinctions of right and 
wrong; but he may avoid tho danger by subduing the lirsL 
risings of evil desire: O hero, you are devoted to truth, sim lvproai-hre 
and never regarded the wives of others, but the vice of anger K uaR ’ 
lias been produced in you through inadvertence, and is now 
attendant upon yon : You have come into the forest as a 
devotee, but now you have engaged to compass the death of 
the ihiksha^as, for the sake of preserving the sages who in¬ 
habit the forest of Diindaka; and you and your brother have 
come into the wood for this purpose armed with your bows 


and arrows : O hero, this is not pleasing to me; for when 
the bow of ill Kshatriva and the sacrificial tire of the Brah¬ 
man are placed near each oilier, their power and cuergy will 
incmiso sceediugly : If you ,ay that as u Kshatriya vou m-u Ch !"C j 

bound to punish the wicked and protect the good, Isay that fwoiK 

ilcvou*. 
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tliis duty belongs to a Kshatriya who is a Raja, and not to 
one who has adopted the life of a devotee : When you have 
recovered your Raj, and become sovereign of Ayodhya, then 
you may draw your bow for the sake of punishing the 
Rdksliasus ; but so long as you are a devotee, you ought not 
to wish injury to any fellow-creature : In ancient times there 
was a certain devotee, and Indra sought to interrupt his 
austerities, by assuming the form of a warrior, and leaving 
his scimitar a a deposit with the holy sage ; and that devotee 
carried the scimitar ever with him as a sacred trust, until after 
awhile he too acquired a love of war, and ceased to perform 
his devotions, and at last through his connection with tho 
weapon he sank into hell : O hero, the slaughter of 
Rakshasas in the forest of Ddndaka, when they are without 
enmity towards you, will never be approved by the wise: In 
this sacred grove J pray you to constantly practise religious 
austerities, for happiness never springs from self-gratifi¬ 
cation : O excellent one, this has been spoken by me in the 
feeble language of a woman; you alone are able to under¬ 
stand your duty.” 

Rama, hearing these words of the devoted Sita, replied 
thus :—.“0 goddess, you have given mo good advice becom¬ 
ing your present situation; but I will mention one rule which 
has been stated by you : You have said that a Kshatriya 
must carry a bow, that tho voice of distress be not heard: 
Now the sages arc distressed by the cannibal R&kshnsas in 
the forest of D&ndaka, and relying upon me they have taken 
refuge with mo : I said:— f It is a great shame to me, that 
Brahmans should stand before mo when I ought to stand 
with joined hands before them ; y and having heard tho ad¬ 
dress of the sages to become their protector, I cannot turn 
a deaf ear to them while life remains: I can relinquish life, 
and even you, O Situ, with Lakshmana; but having once 
plighted my promise to these Br.-limans, it is my duty to 
protect them : But you have spoken to me through af¬ 
fection find friendship, and I am delighted with your frank- 
7 iess . O Sita, a person wln> is n<>t belovc 1 is not adm< wished ; 
You hove spoken sent incuts becoming your family, and you 
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companion in virtue, and dearer tome than life iustokt or 

Itself.” INDIA. 

Having thus spoken, Rama entered the wood armed with ~ 

liis bow; and the beautiful Sita, went after him wViiln 8t * 1 ’ .^nyarv 

. .. _ lLl } >*uiu> wjtuupriujrs 


Lakslmmua followed with his bow in his hand. And they >v'' s il tV' 


lieifrlibourlurul 


beheld many mountains, and groves, and pleasant rivers, to- of 
gether with cranes and red geese; and they saw ponds nS?”/ 
covered with lilies and water-fowl ; also herds of sportive 
deer, and buffaloes and hogs, and wild elephants. When „ 
they had proceeded far upon their wav, and their shadow* " b ' mi "iw~' »>th 
had become long on the ground, they beheld a sheet of 
water which was many miles round ; and it was skirted with 
green : h vs, and adorned with herds of elephants, and 

" with the and white lotos, and with cranes, geese, 
wild ducks, and other animals that livo on water. Presently 
they heard the sounds of songs and music, bat they saw no 
musician; and Rama inquired of the sago Dharma-vrita re¬ 
specting the cause of what they heard. Tho pious sago then 
related the wonders of tho lake thus “This ancient lake, u. 
e. ned Mandakarni, was formed by tho sage Mandakarni" 


tho 

__ the 

. ./ -""'ft'' 4 J*e*ij.v 4 .€ 4 (ivuA W lUKHlo rtf the 

through the powers of his religions austerities : Standing in SStfZil , 
a pool, and feeding on nothing but air for ten thousand *' ' 

years, the sage Mandakarni performed so severe a course of 
mortification, that .dl the g..d,s weredi tree.. .[, an 
together with Indra at their head. And India aid:- 
This sago is bent on 


is bent on supplanting me, and obtaining the 
sovereignty of the gods: ’—India then sought to tempt the 
sag- from his devotions by sending to him live chosen 
Ap.saras, tho brightness of whose beauty exceeded that ,.f 
Hr lightning; and the damsels came hither, singing ami 
playing, and employing evt ry act of fascination to entice ! 
devotee: After awhile, the sage Was on 


uikI the five damsels ull b 


for the- Apsaras 
and still inhabit a concealed house in tlii 
(hoy pass tJiuii* time in pleasuro with the t 
prerionH mortification and subjection, had 
youth ; and th<* captivai bitr H.mud of their s 
merits of music is wj at you i:u\v ] 
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Mir/ 
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THE KAMA YAK A. 

Rama was full of thought, and exclaimed :—“ This 
marvellous, indeed! ” 

After a short while, Rama beheld a pleasant cluster of 
hermitages which belonged to the sage Dharraa-vrita, with 
whom he had been conversing; and the hermitages were 
bestrewed with kusa grass, and with garments worn by the 
sages, and were full of Brahmanical glory. Rama then en¬ 
tered with Situ and Lalcshmana, and was received with due 
honour by all the sages, and looked around upon the pleasant 
place which adorned the forest. After this the mighty 
Rama visited in succession those hermitages of the sages in 
which he had formerly lodged ; and he remained two month - 
with one, and a year with another, and four months with 
another, and five or six months with others; and thus ho 
went on, sometimes abiding only a fortnight at one place, 
and sometimes remaining for more than a full year. Tims 
passed away ten years of exile, whilst Rama resided in the 
liermi tages of the sages and enjoyed great ha] 1 th< 
and when the ten pleasant years of exile had expired, Rama 
returned with Sita and Lakshrnana to the hermitage of the 
sage Sutikshna, and took up his abode there many days. 

Afrer awhile, Rama said to Sutikshna :—“I continually 
hear that the sage Agastya resides in this forest of Dan dak a, 
but through*the extent of the forest, I know not the spot 
where he has taken up his abode. Sutikshna replied 1f ‘ I 
wish to send you to Agastya with your brother and your 
wife: Go from hence towards the south, and you will be¬ 
hold the glorious hermitage of the brother of Agastya: 
There stay one night, O Rama; and then, going forward, 
still towards the south, you will find at the skirt of tie* 
fore? 1 tliehennitage of Agastya.” Hearing these directions, 
Rama bowed to the feet of the sage, and set out in company 
with Sitd and Lakshmana to search for Agastya. Seeing 
the variegated forest, and the mountains at a distance re¬ 
sembling clouds and lakes, and the rivers running besith 
the road . Rama went, pleasantly along the road pointed out 
by Sutikshna. At length he said to L orslnmnin :— (l I'hij 
hermitage, which appears in view, im.^t certainly beihat « 1 
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pious brother of Agastya: The trees of the forest in 
Roil sands are bowed down by the weight of fruits and 
flowers; the scent of the pepper trees, wafted hither by the 
breeze, creates a pungent sensation: Bundles of sticks 
and kusa grass are thrown hither and thither on the road • 
the black smoke, resembling the peak of a mountain, rises 
from the sacrificial fires ; and the leaves of the trees arc 
black and oily from the smoke of the sacrificial hoina: The 
Brahmans, having bathed in these lovely and sacred retreats, 
are preparing offerings of flowers in blossom, which they 
li ive collected : In former times, two cruel Rakshasas, the 
devourers of Brahmans, resided here, and their names were 
A atapi and Ilwala; and Ilwala was accustomed to assume 
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the form of a Brahman, and speak the sacred tongue, ami 
invite the Brahmans under pretence of solemnizing a 
Sraddlia: llien his brother Vatapi assumed the form of aPestn.rtion of 
mm, and was consecrated for the sacrifice by Ilwala; and by VAt a pi i "Tt •. e 
when the Brahmans had eaten the ram, Ilwala called to his f ° rm ° f Bniai * 
brother to come forth, and Viitapi came forth out of the 
stomachs of the Brahmans, bleating like a sheep, and tear¬ 
ing his way through their- bodies : Thousands of Brahmans 
were thus destroyed, when Agastya came to thi 3 spot, and Ti.cr,am 
accepted the invitation to a Sraddlia; and Agastya had not 


eaten for many years, and he devoured tko whole of Voiripi 

in the form of a ram, and then prayed to Gauga; and the 

goddess appeared in liis alms dish, and In* touched the 

water, anil pronounced her divine name: Then when Ilwala 

called on his brother to come forth, Agastya laughed and 

said:—‘Your brother has been eaten by me in the form of a 

ram and has now gone to the abode of Yama, and for him 

there is no corning forth : J Ilwala in a rage began to assm! n - 

Ag.idva, but was immediately consumed by the fire which - iv s 

flashed from the eyes of the sago : This hermitage, which '‘ L ’ 

formerly belonged to the two Rnkslinsas, is now inhabited 
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'Wliile Rama was thus conversing with Lakshmana, the 
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sun set, and the evening caine on; and the brothers por- 
_ f 0rill0( ] their evening devotions towards the west, and 

Purnn, SitA. anil _ , , ° _ _ . „ . 

Laksinuai.a entered the hermitage of the brother of Agastya, accom- 
witii th-brother p ; tmed by Situ, and s])ent the night there. I no next 
morning they took their leave, and departed towards the 
abode of Agastya himself; and as they went they beheld 
the trees of the forest in full flower, surrounded by climbing 
plants, broken by the trunks of sportive elephants, enlivened 
with playful monkeys, and vocal with joyous birds. Rama, 
as he viewed the beautiful wilderness, said to his brother 
Lakshmana : —“ The hermitage of Agastya appears in view : 
This is the abode of that sage who freed tho southern 
quarter from the It&kshasas; at whose command the 
Vindhya mountain forbore to rise higher in tho sky ; who 
drank up the sea abounding in crocodiles and great fishes; 
who was entreated by the gods, with lndra at their head, to 
destroy the Dauavas : 0 Lakshmana, here will I spend the 
remainder of my exile : Here the perfect men, the great 
sages, castoff their old bodies, and ascend in new bodies to 
heaven on chariots as resplendent a3 the sun.” 

Rama, having arrived at the hermitage, said to Laksh¬ 
mana :—“ Enter the hermitage, I pray you, and inform tho 
sage that 1 have arrived with Situ.” And Lakshmana 
v* entered, and said to one of ilu- disciples of Agastya:— 
“ Behold, the mighty hero Rama, the eldest son of Malm- 
raj;! Dasarat-ha, is como hither with his wife Situ, to visit the 
sage ; perchance their fame may have readied your ears.” 
The disciple, having heard the words of Lakshmana, entered 
the house where the sacred fire was kept, and gave the in¬ 
formation to the great sage : mid Agastya replied : —** r I ho 
coming of Rama has been long desired by me, and now 
through my good fortune he is here this day to see me: 
Go, Id the highly honoured Lima, with his spouse and 
Lakshmana, be introduced to me! ” Then the disciple 
bowed to the feet of tin; : ago, and with joined bunds spoko 
lid ready uequuwremM*. ; and ho brought in llama and >Siia 
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y entered the abode of Agastya, and saw the places 
sacred to Brahma, to Agni, to Vislmu, to Indra, to the Sun, 
the Moon, and the other gods; and they beheld the sage 
Agastya, surrounded by his disciples, clothed in the skin of 
antelopes and vestments of bark. Then Rama, seeing 
Agastya, the devotee, severe in austerities, and resplendent 
as the lire, said to his brother Lakshmana :— “ He, who is 
Agni, Sonm, Dharma, yea, the Eternal himself, is coining 
lorth : Let us approach him with the greatest reverence ; 
lor he is without doubt the sage Agastya ; he is the abode 
°f sacred austerities, amass of consecrated glory.” With 
^hese words Rama approached with devout affection and 
hi<scd the foot of the Brahman ; and the great sage kissed 
^h© head of Rilrna. Agastya then inquired respecting 
^koir health and welfare, and said to his disciples : —“ First 
ofler oblations on the fire, and then present the remainder 
^‘th appropriate ceremonies and the consecrating formulas 
R&nia; and let it be eaten by him recording to the 
statutes of the Vanaprasthas: Kama is K - : t the whole 

l *niverse, steady in the paths of virtue, a mighty warribr, 
,l *d worthy of the highest respect and adoration : Como in, 
1 beloved guest ! Rama is the asylum and the lord of all : 
^ "ill worship the lord of the world who has arrived Ik re, 
recording to the ordinance.” Thus Agastya and his dis- 
^'ples yielded due honours to their guest, saying : —“ As a 
false witness feeds in the next world upon his own flesh, so 
be who fails to entertain a guest to the best of his ability, is 
81 T , pped of all his merits, and receives all the sins of his 

vi.dtant. 11 
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After this, when Agastya had entertained Rama with 
fruits, roots, and flowers, he said to him :—“Receive, 0 
Earna, this divine bow of Vishnu, adorned with gold and 
diamonds, the work of Viswakarma; this excellent in¬ 
fallible arrow of Brahma, given to me by Indra; these two 
quivers of inexhaustible arrows resembling the glowing 
fire ; and this gol dcn-sheathed scimitar : O Rama, with tins 
bow Vishnu smote innumerable Asuras, and obtained the 
most : plendid honours among the gods.” The Brahman, 
having thus given Rama the bow, the arrow, the scimitar, 
and the two quivers, presented him also with an excellent 
coat of mail which had been given to the sage by Indra. 

Agastya, having thus entertained his guests, discoursed 
with them in the most encouraging manner, saying: —“O 
Rama, I am gratified! Peace attend you, O Lakshmana ! Iam 
greatly pleased with you both for having come with Slid to 
bow at my feet: You are greatly fatigued by the length of the 
road: The weary Sita is evidently afflicted: She, a delicate 
princess, who has never experienced privations, has come to 
a forest abounding in hardships out of love for her spouse: 
0 Rama, such is not the nature of women : They will fawn 
upon a husband in prosperity, and forsake him in adversity : 
They are as sudden and uncertain as the lightning's flash, 
as keen as the sharpest weapon, as swift in their course as 
the bird Garura, as fickle as tho wind, and as fatal as the 

was expounding tho actions of RCmm, of whom he was a stnnunns mb v< r. 
Si'tlkshna paid his n >p<. to the saint, and said :—‘Rtirna, my spiritual guide ! 
the exalted son of Dosnratha, with Situ and his brother Luhshmana, is waiting nt 
the gate ; he is sirens of paying his respects to thee.' Great was the surprise 
and sincere the joy of Agastya when he heard these words. He said to his 
disciple: —‘ Auspicious indeed, .Sutikshna! is your destiny; the intelligence you 
have conveyed to me is equal to the wholesome breeze of the morning, it affords 
tik- the bight -t. sntisfatHon: That master, to behold whom I have been so long 
engaged in religious ponnnccs, towards whom my soul is so fervently attached, ban 
<,f ! i wn a< - ord ee ieh . nded to vi it my humble man. : *n • Who then in this 
world r m equal mein good fortune ? * Having thus spoke n, ho rose and went out 
to meet. Khrna ; he worshipped ’aim with reverence and f ilth, and thus addressed 
him i— 4 This day O Lord! my destiny is most exalted, for thou hiU’ .-on- 
ii'-sccndod to visit thy -want: Gruti and long have been my roligimis penances 
in the h* pa of la-holding thee this dv !mvu 1 uhuined tbu rewind of my pnty 
and suffwi ngs; I have seen thee/ ” 
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your spouse Situ is free from history of 
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Rama replied Happy am 1, Pari lv . 


most ueadly poison: 0 Rama 
all these evil qualities. 

since the chief of sages is pleased with me, my brother, and 

1Ji y spouse.” 

After this Rdraa said to Agastya"Direct me, I pray 
yon, to a spot supplied with water aud wood, where 1 can piJSuVluV,' 
orect a hermitage, aud constantly reside in safety. jJaslk!* 1 ^ 11 
Agastya replied « Beloved one, at a short distance from 
h ero, near tho river Goddveri, is a place called Panchavati, 
which abounds with fruits and roots, and where there is 
water iu abundance : Go thither, O lioro, and fix your dwell¬ 
ing there.” So Rama, and Slta, and Lakshmn.ua took their 
leave, and departed out of tho hermitage ot Agastya, aud 
Wo at. their way to Panchavati. 

^w, on the road from the hermitage of Agastya, Rdraa 
uml the others saw a vulture of enormous size, who said 
Ihut ho was a friend of their father Maharaja Dasaratlia ; Gurura. 
Ul1, l this vulture was named Jatdyus, and lie was the son of 
luirura, and his eldest brother was named Sampaii. And 
at ay us said to Rama:— “When you, O b loved one, are 
gone abroad with Lakslimana, I will guard Situ.” And Rama 
accepted his friendship, and embraced him with great joy, 
and hi* accompanied Rama on his way to Panchavati. 

When the party arrived at the spot pointed out by j 
Agasty a, Rama said to Lakshmaim:— “ O exeellci i one, this t 
tho flowery forest of Panchavati : Let a place for a her¬ 
mitage be sought in some pleasant thicket, near a pool or a 
shoot of water, and where sacrilicial wood, and flowers, and 
kusu grass, and water, may bo easil) procured.” Luksh- 
Uiuiia replied : —“ I am your servant !” TK u Rama - 

showod his brother a beautiful spot facing the river buma- mum*-. 

Veri; aud there was a sheet of water near it, as bright as 
the mi li and fragrolit with lilies; and in tin' distance were 
high mountains abounding with glens, and vocal with pea- 
rucLs. In this charming ntq hbourhood Lah shimma built a m .. iniai • 
large hut on a high floor of earth, with {firm poni^ of bum- 
boo.s wrought together with wicker work ; and he covered r ' Klu ’ 
ic und roofed it with branches of trees, ami lied it with strong 
vol. ii. 17 
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cords, and thatched it witli grass and leaves ; and he divided 
it into four rooms. When he had thus finished the dwell¬ 
ing-house of Rama, he went down to the Godaveri and 
bathed, and then returned, bringing fruits and water-lilies; 
and he made an oblation of flowers to the god of dwell¬ 
ings, and sprinkled water according to the ordinance, to 
secuie peace to the new habitation and remove all evil from 
it. After this, he showed the hermitage to Rama ; and 
Rama and Sita beheld the excellent habitation, and entered 
it with delight; and the pious Rama dwelt in that fruitful 
country in perfect happiness, as Indra dwells in heaven. 

In this manner thirteen year3 and a half of Rama's exile 
passed away in delight; and at this time the rainy -oason 
had departed, and the exhilarating cold season commenced. 
One morning, when it was very early, Rama went to the pleas¬ 
ant river Godaveri for the sake of ablution ; and his brother 
Lakshmana, shivering with cold, followed him with a jar oi 
water in his hand. And Lakshin ana said to Rama :—“ The 
season so grateful to you has now arriv ed ; and the season 
which crowns the year appears with peculiar beauty : Man¬ 
kind an* stiffened with cold; the earth is loaded with crops; 
water is unpleasant, and fire agreeable : The gods aiul an¬ 
cestors are honoured with oblations of new corn : The ci i ieS 
are full of delicacies, and abound with the juices of the com : 
Rajas eager for conquest now march forth to battle : The 
sun keeps on the south quarter sacred to Yuma, whilst the 
north quarter appears with a sad countc nance like a woman 
without her tika : The Himalaya mountain, abounding with 
stores of cold, is now distant from the mn, and is rightly 
named the mountain of snow; The midday abounds with 
high pleasures, and delight attends whatever we touch: 
The sun is beloved in the daytime, and shade aud water aw* 
not pleasing: In this season the heat is temperate, the 
days are short and cold, the forests are bare, and the snow 
• is ^Hllen: The nights forbid all sleeping in the open air; 
governed by the star Pu-iiya they m o whitened with In r.r 
frost and lengthened by the cold ; The full moon having 
gained the side of the sun osteoma himself fortunate ; his 
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i^wliitencd with cokl, aud he shines dimly like a mirror history or 
covered with human breath : The west wind is impregnated 

v ’th frost, and its blast is doubly keen in the morning: At- — 

til ° rising of the sun, the fields of barley and wheat appear Th e ' 

covered with fb": and the "olden fields of rice, frequented 
tho paddy birds and cranes, appear covered with down : 

Iu rice-fields the kino drink water with their eyes half 
through foar of tho sharp blades of the corn : The sun 
nses at a distance, and appears through the fog like tho moon 
surrounded with its halo: In the forenoon he is devoid of 
strength, but at midday ho beams with pleasure, and his 
c °untenanee is ruddy : The wild elephant touches (lie cold Tho v.-ndc • 

, v j J 1 . I>hant8. 

’ •'icr ui his thirst, and then draws back his trunk m haste : 

% 110 water-fowls sit upon the bank, devoid of resolution, and The water- 
ear launch themselves upon the cold stream : The rivers 
°ev eved with steam are known by the voice of cranes, and The cram s. 


shores are indicated by borders of moistened sand: 

10 drops of dew, through tho weakness of the god of daw The diMv-droj •*. 

119 " 


Katmw 


lan £ suspended from the ends of branches like globules of 
c i Ul ‘ ksilver: O Hama, the pious Bharata, full of affliction, Austerities or 
^Uortifios himself in the city of Ayodhya, through devotion aycoii 'a of 
° you : Having relinquished the Baj, and tho many enjoy- 
• urns of life, he confines himself to spare diet aud lives 
up°u tlie ground: At this hour he is certainly going to 
Mllm in the Sarayu, and perform his daily ceremonies: 

tender youth, brought up delicately, how can he, wetted 
U ' 1 ■ r l ^e chilling dew of morning, again immerse hiinsi if m 
'Utter? Your brother Bharata has subdued heaven bv hi> 
devout austerities, and sets his mind upon you 
'ho forest: It is said that men disregard the 
*hoir father, and obey tho 
°1 this lias been done 

thor thus Cl‘Uf 1 wrknaw* IrYV^I rx ,*n T1-j.1-.. •» 

whose son 


is 

who are in 
;m*u me commands of 
3se of their mother ; but the reverse 
by Bharata : Why is our middle mo- ryucm ,>r 
lord was the good Dasamtha, and 
tas the excellent Bharata ? 39 

Jjukshmniia having thus spoken, lMnm replied to him ns „ 
folh.ws:—- O beloved one, it is improper for you thus t 

reproach oar middle mother: 8nr.nl. mrh»n.1 ..r in.KaiiT' 

for though iny heart is fixed 


'[•cal. in 
►n a fort 


lec?d 
st r 
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pained through affection for Bharata: I remember the 
tender and sweet expressions of my brother, grateful us 
amrita, and rejoicing the heart: When, 0 Lakslunaiuo 
shall I again meet the magnanimous Bharata, and the hero 
Satrughna ? ” 

Thus conversing, the brothers reached the Godavcri ft 11 
made their customary offering to their ancestors and the 
gods. Rama then performed his ablutions with his younger 
brother and Sita; and he appeared like the divine Siva after 
bathing with the daughter of the chief of mountains. 

Thus Rama dwelt in his hermitage of Panchavaii in 
company with his wife and brother; and Jatayus, the Chief 
of Vultures, also dwelt there. But at this time Jatayus re¬ 
quested permission to return to his own abode, saying 
16 xYfter visiting all my own friends, O chief of men, l wi» 
return.” So R&ma gave him permission to take his leave, 
and the Chief of Vultures departed out of the hermitage. 


Rev it"*’ of the 
for* 

nUive of Rairift a 

■ 

fti'uuiiu : Uuj . 

tingeH. 


Itoliirbms oppo- 
m! if*u <»f tile 
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the SrnUumn?. 


Vi radii a. a >vor- 
ahippor of 
Bruhuui. 


8i<rritb*rtra» of 
th.- lUiUinritn 
b’ * wt . sufc 
and I/i>.thiiiuiiu 


The foregoing narrative of Rama’s wanderings 
amongst the sages is chiefly valuable tor the proof’’ 
which it furnishes of the conclusions already laid 
down at the commencement of the present chapter. 
At the outset it will be observed that the Brahman 
sages were compelled to leave the neighbourhood ‘d 
Chitra-kuta on account of the opposition offered to 
their religious rites by the Rakshasas; and that tin 
Rakshasas mustered strong in that, quarter, and were 
under the command of a younger brother of Havana- 
Again, Viradlia is described as being both a terrible 
IMkshasa, and the lailhfiil wors'iipper of Brahma > 
and as having received certain supernatural power ' 7 
from that deity in return for his devotions. Bn 1 
perhaps the most significant passage connected with 
the identification of the Rakshasas with too Bud' 
didst*, is the dialogue between Sits' and Items 
reaper ting the propriety oi u aging war against R> ( ’ 
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*v<xs5xuisas. The argument lias evidently Leon 
garbled, but the drift of it may perhaps be gathered 
from the following facts. Buddha Salcya Muni was fi 
Ivshatriya. So was Rama. Now although Si'ta is 
represented as saying that R;ima ought not to light 
because he was a devotee; yet inasmuch as his 
character as a devotee is altogether mythical, the 
speech may he regarded as mythical likewise. Sita’s 
language may therefore have been to the effect that 
Ihima was a Kshatriya, and as such was scarcely 
.I'lstihed in interfering in the disputes between the 
Brahmans and the Buddhists : whilst Rama seems to 
I'ave replied that having promised to protect iho 
Brahmans, or Linga worshippers, lie was compelled 
to engage in war. 
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Idle other portions of the narrative contain many ]! t - 

do- crjptions which are interesting, but which scarcely and K&um'* 

, n 1 r i t » , dialogues with 

Ca h for comment. The pictures of the umereiit the s-ge*. 
dorinitages are generally well drawn, but with con¬ 
siderable sameness; and the conversation between 
I^tna and the several sages is almost always of the 
Sa nie character. The I3rahmanical tone of this por- 
of the poem betrays however, with st&itling 
°learness 3 the proclivities of the Brahmanical author. 

Ihe appearance of India at the hermitage of Sarab- 
luinga; the prominence given to the doctrine that a 
s ent in. heaven, and the possession of worlds, may 
he obtained by such ni( pits as n ngious au>tei ities, 
and the poetic effort to throw a halo of sanctity 
round ihe emaciated forms and religious pursuits of 
the Bnilire; ns in the jungle, whihl associating such 
sages with mythic accounts of supernatural weapons; 
all sene to indicate th.H Bvahmanising of Kahatryn 
traditions which has been so frequently pointed out 
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Atri Ofipmed. t o 
tho Buddhist 
T\iUi of celibacy. 


The circumstance of the sage Atr 1 
living with his wife Anasiiya is curious, and perhaps 
na,Tied life of illustrates a further opposition between the Buddhist 
priests and the Brahmans : the former insisting upon 
celibacy, whilst the Brahmans were not only permitted 
ri«t;s suidde of but required to marry. The pious suicide of Sarab- 

» arabhanga 1 j L 

hurof 1 l^nga is very striking; and similar incidents appear to 
have been not uncommon in ancient times. Arrian, in 
his description of Alexander’s expedition, relates thc^ 
story of a sage named Calanus who burned himself 
to death upon a funeral pile in like manner ; 12 and 
in Strabo’s description of India, it is said that the 
sophists or Brahmans considered disease of the body 
as most disgraceful, and that if any one apprehended 
its approach, he prepared a pyre, and destroyed him¬ 
self by fire. 13 The idea involved in the account of 
the death of Sarabhanga is somewhat mythical, and 
accordingly seems to be of a different character. 
He had long waited for the coming of Kama, and 
having at length been blessed with a sight of the 
incarnate deity, ho had no longer any desire to live; 
and consequently destroyed his body upon the fu¬ 
neral pile, and ascended to the heaven of Brahma. 
The description of the ascetics in the neighbourhood 
of Sarabhanga’s pilgrimage is illustrative both ol an- 
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modern times; although 
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The strange alliance betw een Kama and Jatayus 
the Vulture is on- of those eccentric ideas which 


in’s Y ipod Ali'Xiind, lib. vii. c. 
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to a considerable extent in the Ramayana ; 
and will be further illustrated when dealing with 
llama’s subsequent alliances with monkeys and 
bears. For the present it will be sufficient to remark 
that these animals, like the serpents or Nagas, are 
treated in every respect, excepting that of form, 
as human beings ; and there seems reason to believe 
that tlu'\ were originally the deities of the abori¬ 
ginal populations of the south of India, whom the 
Brahmanical author of the R&m&vana enlisted in the 
service of Rama, for the purpose of facilitating the 
propagation of the worship of Rama as an incarna¬ 
tion of Vishnu. 

Tho description of the cold season in India, 
which is put into the mouth of Lakshmana, is ex¬ 
ceedingly poetical; and its truthfulness to nature 
will be readily admitted by all who are familiar with 
the country at that reviving period of the year. In' 
one instance, iydeed, a sense of humour is blended 
with truthfulness of description ; and it is difficult to 
avoid a smile at tlxe picture of the wild elephant who 
put his trunk into the water to quench his thirst, and 
then drew it back hastily from the cold. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Kama’s wars respecting surpa-nakiia. 

I he next event in the life of Hama, was his 
Av ars against two brothers of Havana, respecti vely 
named Ivhara and Dushana, who appear to have 
commanded a R&kshasa army in the neighbourhood 
oi‘ the hermitage. The story can scarcely be re¬ 
gained in any other light than that of a pure fiction, 
h is said that a sister of these brothers, named 
Surpa-nakhd, fell in love with Kama, and was jest¬ 
ingly referred by RAma to Lakshmana, and again 
by Lakshmana to Hama. In her jealousy she fell 
noon feila, on which Lakshmana cut off her ears and 
noM i . She then fled to tier brothers Kliara and 
I hi oh ana, and prayed for revenge; on which en¬ 
sued an extraordinary war, in which Rama, single- 
handed, slaughtered a vast army ofR&kshasas. 

Notwithstanding the extravagance of this story, 
it furnishes a valuable illustration of the general 
character of many Hindu works of the imagination ; 
^ h as the reckless sacrifice of probabilities for the 
s; ‘he of effect, the want of delicacy in the female cha ¬ 
racter, and the frequent reference to Brahmin deal 
Ideas. 'Those points, however, will be best considered 
hereafter. The narrative is us follows:— 

-in-i* this, vhiic R/un i was sitting in liis pleasant four- 
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roomed abode conversing with Si hi, a certain female 
Rfikshasi happened to come to the hermitage. The name of 
this Rakshasi was Sitrpa-nakha, and she was sister of the 
ten-headed Riivana, the mighty Eaja of Lank a ; and her two 
other brothers were Khara and Diishana; and these two 
w’ere mighty Chieftains, and had been appointed by Eaja 
Havana to command all that country. This woman Surpa- 
naklia approached tho leafy hut, and beheld Rama of re¬ 
splendent countenance and substantial arm; and he appeared 
like a god in heaven, and his eyes resembled the lotos, and 
his step was as firm as that of an elephant, and on his head 
was a load of soft but matted hair ; and ho was evidently a 
great Raja, bearing all the marks of royalty; and his com¬ 
plexion was green like the new' grass, and lie was captivat¬ 
ing as the god of love. 1 Seeing Eama, the heart of the 
Eakshasi was smitten with the arrows of Kama, and she was 
distracted with the flame of desire. And she was of an evil 
and malignant disposition, of a base family and base in 
mind, and she was a female only in appoaram e. This damsel 
was very ugly, whilst tho countenance of tho portly and well- 
formed Eama was most lovely; this ono was squint-oved, 
whilst 1 ho eves of lmuta were beautifully elongated; her 
locks were the colour of copper, whilst his locks were black 
and curly ; she was deformed ie figure, whilst he was shaped 
with the most perfect symmetry; her voice was a horrid 
yell, while his accents were most melodious; she was rash 
and vague in speech, whilst his discourse wns ev. r apt and 
prudent; her conduct was nof< riously vile, v hilsthis conduct 
was ever exemplary. This Bakshasi, seeing- that Rama wa* 

a perfect model of beauty, began to reflect wdthin herself-_ 

“ This is a most beautiful person, proud of his youth and 
blooming as a god: I am smitten with love, and will there¬ 
fore assume another form, which shall be very bountiful : [ 
ill induce h m his lawful and h<*,ppj spouse SIfc4 

though she is in tin bloom ofb. icfy and prime,T youth, and 

1 Rtuua is frequcnC, i.piteniliJ in Uora . . r* pit-hire-, o having .. bright, 
gm-u compt o -n; although ns rui incnr-mium of V'it-hnu his proper colour wnuUl 
appear lu> blue. Tmk«l, hi ph-txue* prmur©4 iV.nn t-hu Upper lV>vitiG«8 Hum 
jj;* painted blue. 
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lovely as Lakshmi; and I will cause him to direct all his at¬ 
tentions to me, whom he shall behold clothed with love¬ 
liness.” 

Surpa-n&kha then assumed a most captivating form, and 
approached the valiant Rama, and thus addressed him :—“ 0 
devotee, with matted hair, why are you come bearing a bow 
and arrow, and accompanied by your spouse, to this place 
which is haunted by the Rakshasas ? I presume that the 
sages on the banks of the Godaveri, who are as bright as 
flame, are trusting in the strength of your arm.” Rama re¬ 
plied with the utmost simplicity, for never did he utter a 
falsehood, especially near his hermitage, or in the presence 
a woman: “ There was a Raja named Dasaratlia : I am 
In- elder son, known among men by the name of Rama; 
vender i my younger brother Lakshmana who is devoted to 
rne; ami this is my spouse Sit a: At the command of my 
father and mother, bound by a vow and desirous of fulfilling 
m, duty, I am come to dwell in the woods; why do you in 
tm bloom of youth and beauty, as charming as Lakshmi, 
wander about without fear in this most dreadful forest of 
Ddndaka r To those words Silrpa-nakha replied a fellows : 

0 iv am a, I am a female dukshasi, and mv name is Surpft* 

n«ikliti, and I can assume any form at will: R&vaua is my 

b’oihci, of whom you may have hoard; my oth<m brothers 

au ‘ A ibhishana, the virtuous, and Kumbha-karna, the sleepy, 

and i he two mighty heroes, Khara and 1) Italian a : 1 have 

hut my brothers, O Raiua, from the time I saw you; through 

'ire I litve come to you, O my spouse: Clothed with p wer, 

1 traverse tho woods with tlio greatest ease, do yon become 

J,, y husband by a lasting union : Wlmt occasion have you 

bn* Slid ■ She is deformed and ugly , and not a fit match for 

you : Ruf I unl a spouse worthy of you, clothed in beauty 

and possessed of every accomplishment: Behold me ot 

* imruinig mien, adorned with glorious ornaments, elegant 

form und plump in size*. 1 will eat this unchaste trea- 

UVi ‘> ‘*mi ilu :i devour your so.-s i d brother: O in\ spouse 

w itlj mo you shall w older 1 Imough the wilderness of Ddn- 

b* , and viisw the lofty mount.-un-puitks and the verdant 
wood* * r 
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laving heard (lie words of Sdrpa-naklia, Rama oast a 
meaning look towards Ska and Lakshmaua, and tlicn for the 
sake of tlie jest replied to lieiv, with a smile,- in smooth and 
gentle words, as follows :—“ 0 Sdrpa-naklid, I am already 
married; this is my beloved spouse, and the presence of a 
rival wife would be painful to one like you : But, 0 charm¬ 
ing female, my younger brother Laksbmana is youthful and 
engaging; he is intelligent, beautiful, fortunate, heroic, un¬ 
married, and desirous of a wife; he is a fit match for you, 
and will become your husband: 0 full-eyed one, do you 
wait upon my brother as your husband, who is without a 
rival spouse, and attend him as the sun attends the Meru 
mountain.” 

Thus addressed by Rama, the infatuated Raksliasi left the 
hut, and immediately addressed Lakshmaua thus :—“ lam 
very beautiful, and a fit wife for you ; come and roam with 
me at your ease in the forest of D and aka.” Lakshmaua re¬ 
plied with a smile :—“ How can you desire to become a 
slave, the wife of a slave like me ? 0 delicate fair one, I 

am the property of another, even of this my excellent brother 
Rama: 0 full-eyed one, you should aspire to a higher 
station : Do you become the wife of my brother in whom 
is to bo found every accomplishment: He will abandon liis 
present wife, ami devote all liis attention t< you.” 

Sdrpa-nakhd, considering that Lakshmaua was serious, 
began to smile with studied art, and again addressed Kama . 
— (< Do you prefer Situ, to mo? I will instantly devour her 
in your sight, and them F will k.uu the forest with you with¬ 
out a rival.” Sdrpa-naklia then rushed towards Sitn in her 
rage, with eyes glaring like burning coals, when Rama re¬ 
pelled her, and said to LakHnnana :— 1 “ O brother, it is not 
always proper to jest with those who are cruel and base ; 
S o Sila is scarcely alive ! O excellent one, disfigure this 
ugly Rakshasi! ” 
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The valiant Lakshin ana then became exceedingly angry, 
and he seized his scimitar, and in the sight of Kama he cut m.ak'." 
t .fi‘ the ears and nose of Siirpa-nakha. Disfigured by the * Ul! l ' n ,A; 
lo.-iS, tlio dreadful luik.-Tasi utter; d .i liorrid shriek, and ran 
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into fclie wood from whence she came. Smeared with blood, 
she threw out her arms, and yelled aloud, like the roaring of 
^ ie douds in the raining season. In this state she hastened 
'h- f r broulS her brother Khara, who was surrounded by a multitude 
of Eakshasas, and she fell at length upon the ground like a 
star that has dropped from the sky. 

Wrath of Khara. When Kliara saw his sister smeared with blood and 

fainting on the earth, he exclaimed in great wrath :— iC Arise 
and tell me plainly who has done this : Who is there, who, 
even in sport, would vex with his finger's end a black serpent 
full of venom ? Who would take the rope of death and bind 
it round his own neck ? Yet that man has done this who 
has approached you this day; that man has drank the deadly 
poison ; What mighty one among the gods, or the great 
sages, can have disfigured you thus ? I see no one in this 
world, who would dare to do a thing displeasing to me : To¬ 
day with mortal arrows I will drink up the blood of the 
thousand-eyed god Indra, as a crane drinks up milk that is 
mixed with water: There are none of the celestials who 
can preserve themselves in fight from my drawn scimitar! ” 

, m - At these words Surpa-nakha, in great grief, thus related 
the cause of her disaster :— u There are two brothers, Rama 
and Lakshmana; they are young and beautiful, tender and 
et strong, their elongated eyes resemble the water-lily ; 
they are clothed in the habit of devotees, and feed on fruits 
and roots, and have subdued their passions, and practise 
devout austerities, and are of royal appearance, but whether 
they be 1 htvatas or Danavas I cannot say : Between them 
I behold a beautiful young woman, of waist elegantly slender; 

• ■ d idomed With every ornament: By these two brotl 
have 1 thus been treated lor the sake of that woman : J long 
to drink the frothing'blood of that human female, and of 
i hese two brothers; and 1 pray you to accompli h my grand 
w miid’ 
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While Stirpa-imkha v - thus peaking, the enraged 
Khara called four! en powerful It&J.-rhasau, as terrible : ^ 
1 ilI i» ^tid to lb*. m i-—“ («'■' and ; ring me two men, wdn> 
,m * armed, and clothed in the hr-bit of devotees, and who.wilh 
31 s »u an. nave entered the f»res t i>. Baud-'* ha, y 1 he heir- 
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ksiiasas thus commanded by Khara, went to the 
hermitage of Panchavati accompanied by Surpa-nakha, like 
dark clouds driven before the wind; yet these links hasas, 
armed with sharp weapons, could no more subdue the valiant 
Rama, than a wild elephant could oppose a forest when it is 
burning. Inflamed with rage, and filling the air with their 
terrible yells, they rushed upon the hermitage. Rama with 
liis arrows cut their weapons in twain, and then seizing 
fourteen arrows of iron, bright as the sun and sharpened on 
a stone, he discharged them Hedged with golden feathers; 
and rho arrows ,-ped through the air like meteors, and pierced 
the hearts of the fourteen Rakshasas ; and they fell dead 
upon the ground, whilst the arrows of their own accord re¬ 
turned to the quiver of Rama. 

Then Surpa-nakha uttered a tremendous yell, and fled 
back to her brother Khara, and writhed upon the ground 
before him like a serpent. Vi lien Khara heard that the 
Rakshasas were slain by Rama, he cried aloud in a voice oi 
thunder :—“ Wipe away your tears, and shake off your ter¬ 
ror! This day I will send Rama and his brother to the 
abode* of Varna : This day you shall drink the blood of this 
feeble mortal Rama.*’ Then Khara said to his brother 
Unslmna :—“ Equip the fourteen thousand Rakshasas, whose 
courage and heroism are equal to your own; who are as 
dreadful as the thunder-cloud and as valiant a< timers: 
Bring also my chariot, my bows, my arrow , my scimitars, 
my sharp javelins, and my iron clubs : 1 will myself go in 

front of the children of Pulastya 2 and kill the abominable 
Riaua.” Then the white horses were harnessed to the 
chariot of Khara, which was as dazzling as tin cresl of 
mountain, adorned with gold, fixed upon shafts of onyx, 
blazoned with golden moons, .et with various jewels, spu¬ 
rious ns a city, painted with fishes, flowers, trees, rocks, birds 
urn l stars. Mud other de\ ices expre> dve j i joy. It was 
<], eked with banners* and hung with hundred hells • and it 
moved at the will of him wh r**do t!i< reon. Khara and 
Dv'ishar,' mounted the chariot, and the mighty muv of 
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Iiukslui. as went fortli with a noise like the roaring of tho 
sea, and t hey were armed with every kind of weapon dread¬ 
ful to behold. 

Idut as tho army of the R&kshasas marched out against 
Kama, there were fearful omens on all sides. A large cloud 
in colour resembling an ass, poured down a shower of blood ; 
the swift horses yoked to the chariot fell down of their own 
accord; the edges of the sun's face appeared of a bloody hue, 
and the middle of it was black ; and a lingo vulture came 
<nd ]a rched on the flag raised on a golden .daft' in Klmrn’s 
chariot. The flesh-eating birds and beasts shrieked and 
howled in various ways. At the rising of the sun, the jaek- 
m! • in tli south quarter vomited fire and uttered dreadful 
veil - : and the sky appeared red as blood, and the birds of 
ihe air uttered horrid screams. A sceptic without a head 
appeared near the sun. It6hu seized the sun, and there was 
a great eclipse without tin 1 intervention of the new moon. 
Tin- md blew furiously ; the stars twinkled like lire-flies; 
tbc water-lilies in the pools closed their flowers; the trees 
became destitute of flowers and fruits; the dust arose like a 
grey cloud; the minus uttered their plaintive notes ; and 
meteors fell from the sky with a loud noise. The left hand 
« t the experienced Kliara ti\ mbled as he sat in liis chariot; 
In.-; word A ll from him ; the tears dimmed hi -; eyes whilst ho 
was looking around, and his head began to be seiz 'd with 
g in. But Kliara was ii mtnated, and would not return ; and 
he laughed ah aid and said to th Rdkshasas :—“ These 
un mis. which are so terrifying to behold, are nothing in my 
eye- : To me, who am full of strength, they are but trilling 
things ; with my sharp arrows I can smite even the stars 
tr s>i the sky; T can kill even Yam a, and conquer death it- 
— ft : 1 never will return until I have pierced Hama and 
Bakshuinii,, >• sli my Icon arrows, and my r is ter has fulfilled 
iho wish of her heart and drank their blood: In ay rage 1 
can transfix tho mighty Indra, the sovereign of the guda, 
who rifles the inebriated ebphant Ainivma, and k ids ih, 
thunflerbolt ill hi In ml: 1! >\v much more oimily iheu i m 
] Huhdne two mortal*!” The u-my of tho BlkrUuia* «v- 
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they heard the extravagant boasting of their chief history of 
iar;.i ; and rushed on eager for the fight to the hermitage 


of llama. - 

Meanwhile, the dreadful omens which Khara regarded so Rama p-m i.- s 
slightly, had greatly troubled the minds of Kama and Laksh- ponen«i > a lun? ‘ 
mana. And Kama said to his brother :—“ Behold, O Laksli- terribk ‘ war * 
mana, these portentous omens which are intended for tho 
destruction of the Rakshasas : All my arrows emit a smoko 
as if anxious for tho battle, and my golden bow begins to 
stir of its own accord : The birds of the forest arc uttering 

» O 

their mournful notes, as if calamity and fear of death had 

already reached them : The trembling of my right arm 

tells me that a dreadful war and a great war are near : I 

hear the roaring of the Rakshasas, and the loud beating of 

their drums : 0 Lak slim ana, take your bow and arrows in rm.vtsT.niah- 

your hand and conduct Situ to a cave in tho mountain,whit h * * * n* 

is difficult of access, and covered with trees: There shall " 

she witness at a distance the alarming tumult of the battle, 

and you shall hear the sound of the bowstrings filliner the 

air : Reply not to my words, O Lakshmana, but go without 

delay: You are a powerful hero, and arc doubtless able to 

destroy all the-*' Rakshasas, but it is my desire to kill them 

all myself.” Thus addressed by Rama, Lakshmana took 

his bow and arrows and conducted fchtti to an inaccessible 


cave. 


Then Rama girt on his coat of mail, bright as the glow- RAma nwi&;i* ,h« 
ing flame; -aid he resembled a .ohimn of tiro blazing in the Skihu^aifruiy. 
midst of darkness. Drawing forth his mighty arrows, that 
heroic one stood filling all the quarters of the heavens with 
the sound of his bow. The gods, the Qandharva.s, the Sid- 
dhas, and the Charanas, came down from heaven to behold 
the combat. The sages illustrious in this world, and the 
sages who inhabit the uumsnms of Brahma, said t cm !i 
other :—“ May peace attend the cows, tho Brahmans, and 
the v. nous worlds: May K.ujui subdue the night-prowling 
sons of Ihdnstva in the bid He, as that mighty Vishnu, who 
wields the chakra, i onquored t grcai Vain f 

their ] ' \\(M •. ! • c slnmtin. army >f the Bakc-hasas had mn\ 



minis 



Si&’jSRiffy op arrived at tlie Tier mit age of Kama; and they collected together 
^ like a vast herd of elephants thronging each other, while 

~—- - — Khara their Chief halted his chariot. Their shields and 

y ■ arful "ihj;..ar- . 

?JK w V r 1,10 standards appeared on every side, while their Iona roar- 

lt.-!k ha- as . / \ >n , . i 1 . 

!i! : ia of iiT'n' screaming yells, and hideous laughter tilled the whole 

forest. The Leasts of the jungle lied away without looking 
behind them. The sun became dim and shrouded with 
darkness, and the wind blew furiously against the Rakshasas. 
The vast army poured down swiftly upon Kama- like the 

Tranquillity of raging sea : but Hama stood still with a smiling countenance, 
filling the heavens with the loud twanging ot his bow-string. 

Wrath c»f Kama. The face of Rama blazed with the burning of his wrath, as 
terrible as the conflagration of the universe; and the gods 
and Danavar were stricken with fear, as when the great god 
• wit ’ i bow J i dost oy the saerih 1 of Daksha. 


11 ruil of tho 
ilui. army 

u I i lie of 

lUnw.. 


M ara Uml* tlv 
RrtUhj-.nl>. arm; 
tiilu'lihit 
»t-arjrr rignJuAt 
Ruioi 


The celestials in the air beheld with ustonishuieut the faro 
of the angry Rama, which resembled tho (ace of Yam a, at 
the < nd of a Yuga. The Rakshasas, eager as they w ere for 
tiie battle, were turned to stone with surprise, and stood im¬ 
movable as mountains. Kliara then said to Ins brother 
Dushana :—“There is no river to be crossed, yet the array 
ar-‘all standing on one foot: Inquire, 0 great one, the cause 
of this!” Then Dushana went forth and saw Rama standing 
armed before him, at the sight of whom the whole army ot 
the Rakshasas had recoiled on one foot from fear ; and ho 
ret urned to Kliara., and said:—“Command me to combat with 
R&ma, that 1 with my arrows may send him to tho abode of 
Yuma.” At these words Khara himself drove his chariot 
towards R ona, us ftahu rushes Upon the god of day. lira 
army of the Tiukshasas were goaded to the ba!i!e by tho 
sight of Khara, and they ran forward with u dr op roaring ; 
and their bows and ornaments, their chariots, and their (ire- 
rcsembUng coats of mail, appeared like a rushing of dark 
clouds at tho time of sun-rising. Thou Khara aw ailed K ona 
with a • housand arrows, while all the Rakshasas poured on 
the dread-inspiring are her a mighty shower of iron clubs, 
juv.-bii:- darts, scimitars, and battle-axes. Then Rama \wts 
s mr. urne d by Rakshasas of horrid aspect, as tho clouds 
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sii rroju-rfl the Raja of mountains with streams of rain, or as 
the great god Siva is surrounded on the lunar days by all 
his servants and courtiers. Ho received all the arrows of 
the Rakshasas as the sea receives all the rivers; and 
although wounded by their dreadful shafts, the hero felt no 
pain. 

Like a huge mountain pierced with many flaming 
thunderbolts, Kama stood with his whole body streamin'' 
with blood, but shining like the evening sun surrounded by 
fiery clouds. Seeing the hero hemmed round by so many 
thousands, the gods, the Gandharvas, the Siddhas, and the 
great sages began to lament. At length lb,mu, tilled with 
anger, drew his bow even to n circle, and discharged keen 
arrows by thousands. The fatal shafts, dreadful as the snare 
of death, winged with the feathers of kingfishers and 
adorned with gold, were discharged by Rama as if i u sport, 
'they pierced the bodies of Rakshasas, and then mounted 
the air and shone there with the splendour of lire. Some of 
the arrows cut in pieces the bows, the flag staffs, the shields, 
the coats of mail, and the long arms of tho Rakshasas which 
were like the trunks of elephants adorned with various 
ornaments. Other arrows mangled and pierced the golden- 
saddled horses, the chariots and their drivers, the elephants 
am! their attendants, and sent all the footmen to the abode 
of > nmu. The Rakshasas, wounded by tho sharp and burn¬ 
ing bolts, uttered fearful yells, which reached the sky; !lll( | 
th-y found no more quarter from the heart-piercing arrow* 
ol’ Rama, than a dry forest receives from a merciless fire. 



Then some of the Rakshasas ran to Kham for refuge, a iul 
Diishnnn, foaming with rage, led them on to anot her attack 1 
*i{)on Rama. Somo were armed with trees, some with staves 
spears, ami clubs, and some witli platted ropes or nooses- 
and they discharged thousand.' of arrow*, and tree* aiK [ 
largo stones at the dauntless Rama; and ilu* tumult of that 
'hvadfi I batik- made the hair t 1* omn -land -•> Ml j* ( , nr 
Then llama uttered a tremendous shunt, and lifted to hi* { 
b- .'s a brightly shining weapon mimed ( inndinrva, at wLh-h 
a thousand arrows jlew from his well-drawn limy. 
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was shrouded by those arrows and the air was darkened; 

P.A* tt i iv. whilst the earth was covered with wounded Riikskasas and 
fallen weapons. The exhausted, the killed, the wounded, 
and the mangled were scattered here and there in thousands. 
The field of battle, dreadful to behold, was strewed with 
turbaned heads, with hands and arms and legs adorned with 
ornaments, with horses and elephants and broken chariots, 
with ehamaras and fans and flag staffs, with broken spears 
and scimitars, and with innumerable arrows and other 
weapons; and the few remaining Rakshasas fled deeply 


afflicted before the conquering Rama. 

ThiH charge After this the weakened remnant of the Rakshasas again 
Rh;w»nnuy put their trust in Khara and Diishana, and arose in battle a 
third time against R&ma. The mighty hero,humble but stead¬ 
fast in mind, once more stood against the arrogant few who 
still urged the fight. lie received the dreadful shower of 
i weapons like a bull catching the large drops of autumnal rain. 
At length, he seized a divine weapon to destroy in one mo- 
! . I' M , of merit the whole of the Rakshasas. Blazing like the fire, In' 
scat! red in an instant the whole of the forces of Khara and 


comi it Diishana. Then with his arrows he cut asunder the great 
.. n.uhiuru bow of Diishana, and slew the horses that were harnessed to 
hi.: chariot; and with three more arrows ho smote Diishana 
on the breast, and took ofF the head of his charioteer. Then 
Diishana seized a club which resembled a mountain-peak; it 
was encompassed with a golden baud like that on the staff 
of Yama, and was full 0 / sharp iron spikes, destructive to tho 
armies of the gods, besmeared with the flesh of foes, rough 
to the touch, dashing gates and doors to pie< < rifle 

j.. ( ,f to all beings, (irasping this mighty club Diishana flow at 

Rama, but Rama cut off both his hands; and Diishana, de¬ 
prived of his club, fell to the ground like an elephant of tho 
11 1 imi lay as deprived of his tu-.ks; and he was instantly killed 
by the heroic Rum a. 

c*.;i Then Khara, seeing his brother slain, roared like tho 

*ukJ kuivra! 1 i* .u* of a ket(le-drum which has been wetted with water; 

cud rushing lwards Rama, he dUel : rged flaming arrows of 
iifii as id as enraged serpents : but Riima stopped the 
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fs witil his own arrows, as the foot-ropo stops the 
elephant. Klmra in his own chariot then approached Rama, 
as a grasshopper leaps into the fire; but Rama seized the 
bow of Vishnu, which had been given him by Agastya, and 
discharged innumerable arrows, and broke the chariot of 
Khara, and killed his horses and charioteer. Kliara then 
leaped forward with a mighty club in his hand, and hurled 
it at Rama like a flaming thunderbolt; but Rfnna turned if 
and shivered it to c with a firo weaponof 
divine powers. Rama m d at Khara, and said:— 

“ You vile Rakshasa, your boasted might lias now been 
s.-oii, and you roar aloud in vain : You promised to wipe 
away the tears of these slain Rakshasas, but your promise 
has been broken: To-day 1 will tako away the life of so 
mean a liar, even as Garura seized the amrita: To-day the 
earth shall drink your blood bubbling in foam from your 
throat: Your carcase shall roll in the dust, and you shall 
embrace the earth as a man embraces a beautiful spouse: 
To-day all the sages shall hear that you have been killed, 
and shall traverse the forest of Dandaka without fear: To¬ 
day all the women of the Rakshasas shall tremble with 
alarm at being deprived of their lords ; they shall taste of 
the grief which they deserve for being united to such lius- 
1 *a in Is : You over cruel wretch, the terror of th Br&htnaufi, 
apostate from all virtue, saturated with even crime, you 
shall receive to-day the reward of your vile actions.” Thus 
speaking, Rarua fought with Khara for the last time, and 
discharged a flaming arrow which pierced his mail armour 
even to tho bone; and Khara fell upon the earth burnt up 
; t with tiro, and gave up the ghost Th nth sound of the 
divine kc ttle-drums was heard iu the heavens, and flowers 
mil from the sky upon the head of Jhtma; and the gods and 
ul all the celestial beings, poured praises mid bone- 
si the coiHjuoror of tho Rakshasas. And 
iml Site came out of the cave, and Situ em- 
uisb.md with great joy , and R imn embraced 
fod Sfta, and appeared among the ridoring s lr .>n^ 
ua Indrn in heaven. 
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Now a certain Rakshasa escaped from that dreadful "battle, 
and hastened to Lanka, and told the melancholy tidings to the 
ten-headed Havana. Then the eyes of Havana were red 
with anger, and hearing that his two brothers, Khara and 
Dushana,had been killed by llama, he snuffed up the air like 
tlm Raja of Serpents; and he said :—“ I will go myself and 
kill Rama and Lakshtnana.” And the Rakshasa replied : — 
“ O ten-headed one, Rama can no more be overcome by you 
in battle, nor by the world of Rdkshasas, than heaven can 
be obtained by sinful men : Not all the gods and A suras 
united can accomplish his death : But listen to my plan for 
his destruction : He has a beautiful wife whose name is 
Sita; she is a woman of delicate shape, of golden com¬ 
plexion, and the most exact symmetry: Adorned with 
jewels, no goddess, nor Apsara, nor Naga can bo com¬ 
pared with her ; where then could be found her equal among 
mortals ? Carry off this beautiful woman, and Rama will 
be crushed in the great forest, for he cannot exist without 
Sitl” Havana was pleased with this counsel, and said 
u To-morrow I will go with my charioteer, and bring Sita ■ j 
T hen Rdvana ascended his cliario* which 
was drawn by asses, and was as splendid as the si a, and he 
went to the dwelling of Mariclia who was his nr lister, and 
told him all that the Rakshasa had said; and 1 .• entreated 
Mariclia to corn el him concerning his carrying away the 
w ife of Rama. Mancha however replied :—“ What enemy 
in the guise of ft friend has mentioned Sita to you? The 
man who has thus stirred you up is undoubtedly your 
bitterest foe : He wishes to engage yuu in plucking out the 
fangs of a venomous serpent! O Havana, Kama is a furious 
elephant inebriated with energy; his tusks are fell grown; 
hois the fierce man-lion destroying the wounded Rhkshasas 
us ! hough they were trembling deer : 0 Havana, rouse not 
this sleeping lion whose body is full of arrows, and whoso 
teeth are sharpened scimitars: Return in peace to Lrmka, 
■uid enjoy yourself among your own wiv» and h i Ranui 
eiijny his spouse in the forest,” So the ten-headed Riivana 
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5d to tire words of Mariclia, and returned toliis 
palace at Lanka. 
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The foregoing narrative, as already indicated, is R.. viow of ti. c 
essentially Hindu. No one but an oriental bard r\I\VS?o , ? , * ar “ 
would have ventured to depict a woman making 

1 O fcurpa-uukhtu 

such proposals to two men in succession, as were ad¬ 
dressed by Siirpa-nakha to Kama and Lakshmana ; 
and no audience, excepting an oriental one, would 
have appreciated the jesting replies of Kama, and 
his brother, or have applauded the savage proceed¬ 
ing of Lakshmana. The description of the wars r-uiiaut 

~ i . 1 imagination 

that ensued is apparently the work of pure imagin- inll ''' 
ation, whilst the similes are often far-fetched; but 
still the details exhibit some brilliant coruscations of 
fancy, which although altogether unreal, serve to 
amuse the intellect in much the same manner as a 
display of fireworks amuses the eye. The slaughter 
of fourteen ltnkshasas with fourteen iron arrows, 
bright as tho sun and fledged with golden feathers, 
is an exploit on the part of the leading hero which 
would have satisfied most romance writers. Hut nivtmty of 
Rama was to be represented as a god, and conso- m 'l 
<|iiontly the story was told -f his triumphantly re-jifiiC "' 
si.sting throe distinct charges of an army of fourteen 
thousand Rakshasas, as dreadful as the thunder¬ 
cloud and as valiant ns tigers, andulumatelv slaving 
them all. Such a narrative, half heroic and half'in* 
divine, never fails to create a deep impression upon ' yyukLi 
a Hindu audience. The fantastic character of the 
omens which preceded the battle, and the extrava¬ 
gant idea that the gods came down from heaven to 
witness the conflict, are perfectly understood and 
fully accepted by every Hindu. Tho description* «•*«*{* »•« 
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ixdiI° P a £ a * n aro very graphic, although'exuberant beyond 
PA^r iv. measure; and the pictures which they bring before 
the mind’s eye are real and substantial forms to the 
Hindu, although they must appear as more idle 
dreams to the European. Thus every Hindu audi¬ 
ence accepts as a grand reality the marvellous 
chariot in which Khara and Dushana ride to battle. 
Each one realizes the appearance of the vast ear, 
spacious as a city, and moving at the will of its oc¬ 
cupants, sparkling with jewels and golden moons, 
decked with banners and hung with bells, and 
resplendent with pictures of fishes, flowers, trees, 
rocks, birds, and stars. In like manner each one 
can perceive the army of Rakslnisas rushing with 
ycdls and roarings upon the quiet hermitage of 
Rauaa, and pouring a shower of iron clubs, javelins, 
darts, scimitars, and battle-axes upon the dauntless 
hero ; whilst Rama stands as bright and unmoved as 
a pillar of lire, and replies with countless arrows 
which carry death and destruction amongst the 
advancing host. Lastly, the audience always takes a 
9 deep personal interest in the single combats between 
Rama and Dushana, and Ruma and Khara. Every 
one exults and sympathizes in the abusive language 
which Rama lavishly employ .- against Khara, and 
which is scarcely compatible with the divine char¬ 
acter of the incarnation of Vishnu, although in strict 
accordance with the ancient usage of the Kshatriyas. 

the story is told that Khara is slain 
: arrow amidst the rejoicings of the 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
ravana’s abduction of sit a. 

The defeat of Khara and Diishana now brings 
Havana liimself upon the scene. This powerful 
sovereign is said to have been not only a worshipper 
of JJrahma, but a grandson of a Brahman sage 
named Pulastya; consequently he does not appear 
as an aboriginal monarch, but as a heretic, a 
renegade, an apostate, who was employing against 
the Brahmans the very powers which ho had 
acquired by the worship of Brahma. 

The narrative of the carrying away of Sad by 
Bavaria requires but a brief introduction. The 
design was first suggested fo Havana, as already 
scon, by a Kakshasa who had fled from the dreadful 
battle with Kama; but lie is said to have been 
dissuaded from the attempt by his Minister Mancha, 
the very Kukshasa whom Kama had driven into the 
sea in the great battle near the- hermitage of 
\ iswamitra. Sdrpa-nakha, however, was resolved 
to ho revenged alike on Kama and Sfta.; and she 
accordingly stirred up the rugo of Havana u , bust 
the one, and excited Iris desires for the other. The 
story requires no preliminary explanation. It will 
bo sufficient to bear in mind that according to the 
popular belief the Rakshasus had the power of as- 
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jm>i\ 0F sum ^ 1 o any form at will; and that IMvana in his 
e.m-.i iv. normal shape possessed ton heads and twenty arms. 

: However wild and unnatural this idea may seem to 
the European, it is a substantive conception to every 
Hindu, for it is formed in boyhood, and strengthened 
by the frequent sight of numerous pictures of the 
terrible R&kshasa. From the narrative Ravana would 
appear to lie only a mortal sovereign of the ordinary 
human type as regards appearance and shape; and 
indeed, in his character as a lover of woman, it is 
difficult to conceive of him as any other than a 
mortal man. But the Hindu realizes him as a huge 
bv ing moving along the earth l ; ke a vast tower, 
with ten crowned heads rising on separate necks, and 
twenty arms stretching out on either side. Such a 
monstrosity is the pure creation of a disordered 
brain ; an unmeaning mass of incongruities ; and 
probably arose from some childish idea that- by 
multiplying the arms the physical strength of the 
demon was increased tenfold, and by multiplying 
the number of heads, the intelligence or cunning of 
the Rakshasa was increased in the same ratio. 

The narrative of the circumstances connected 
with the capture of Sita by Ravana is as follows : — 
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Now when Surpa-nnkhu, the sister of R&vana, saw that 
her !>n>the> b Kliara and Dushana, arid tlie mighty ;tv» ly of 
Rakshnsa.-, Lad been slain bv the single mortal Rrima, die 
set. up a horrid yell like the roaring of a thunder-cloud. 
iSlio then hastened to Lanka, and bo Held Ravana scab d in 
front of hi palace upon a throne uf gold, as bright as the 
huh and a* glowing as iluino; and he was surrounded by l.is 
Counsellors as Indra is surnamded by the .Murats, lit had 
ten la id and twenty arms ; and his eves were of the colour 
of <.*o|)u»*r, whilst his teeth were white 
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rm was vast like a mountain, and his ten faces were 
pacli as terrible as that of tlie all-destroying Yama. He was a 
tall and heroic Itakslnisa, possessing all the signs of royalty, 
and invincible to the gods. His body was as smooth as a 
polished onyx, and his ears were adorned with earrings; 
bub his breast was scarred by the thunder-bolt* of Indra, the 
tusks of Airavata, and the chakra of Vishnu, lie could 
shake the seas with his strides, and rend asunder the tops 
of mountains with his brawny arms. He was the breaker 
of all laws, the ravishor of the wives of others, the murderer 
of the Brahmans, the obstructor of sacrifice, the enemy of 
sacred vows. This was he, who went to the city of 
Bhagavati, the great city of resplendent serpents, and 
conquered Vasuki, and carried away the beloved wife of the 
sunko Takshaka. This was he, who conquered Kuveru on 
the Kailasa mountain, and carried away the chariot Pushpaka, 
which constantly obeys the will of the rider; who in his rage 
destroyed the divine forests of Chitra, Nalina, Nandana, and 
nil the gardens of the gods; who by the strength of his 
mighty arms stopped the sun and the moon in their course, 
and prevented their rising. This was he who performed 
religious austerities in a vast forest for ten thousand years, 
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standing on his head with his feet uppermost in the midst 
of five tires ; who by permission of Brahma traversed the air 
in an instant, and assumed an) shape at will; who offered 
his ten heads a a sacrifice to Siva; who caused the 
affrighted sun to rise upon his city with a subdued lustre, 
lie was the cruel one, tin wicked, and tie ihrious: who bv lavuimr-W' fo 

* nil » x.*' pt ink 

the blessing of Brahma wu.- invulnerable to gods and 1 ,,:,ls uml 

& ' 0 lUull. 

demons, and to every being excepting beast and mau. 

Wlc-u Surpvnaklia saw Ik a brother Havana, adorned 

Hd (lYHtf 

with excellent ornaments and beautiful flowers, she ap- to 
preached him flaming with rage ; and with wide-stretched 
fiery eye , and r dej<« ed countenance, and i ad with fear 
and terror, shovelled out these horrid acceuis :— ct Intoxi¬ 
cated with the pleasure of sense, you disregard the dreadful 


danger which has arisen : Raja who is devoted to his 

hints, even though he be lord of tin world, is detested bv 
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of his subjects, as men detest a fire in which the dead havebeen 
i»aht iv. burned : The Raja who does not in due time attend to his 
own affairs, will perish together with his Raj : The Raja 
who listens not to his spies, and is incapable of governing 
himself, is avoided by men, as elephants avoid the swampy 
edge of a river : Know you not that Khara and Dushana, 
with fourteen thousand fiery Rakshasas, have been slain by 
the single mortal Rama ? Know you not that Rama has 
become tho saviour of the sages, and has rendered tho forest 
of Daudaka secure from the Rakshasas ? 0 Ravana, you 

can discern nothing, since you have not learned from your 
spies of the terrible slaughter of the Rakshasas ? ” 

Sitting among his courtiers, Ravana was enraged at these 
abusive speeches of Surpa-naklia, and cried out :—“ Who is 
R&ma?” Surpa-naklia replied:—“Riima, the son of 
Dasaratha, is of long arm and elongated eye ; he is tho chief 
of all those who wear tlie habit of a devotee; he is equal in 
form to Kama ; he carries a bow resembling a rainbow, and 
discharges blazing iron arrows as fatal as poisonous serpents : 
1 saw not the valiant Rama draw his bow, but I saw the 
army falling by his arrows, as a full crop of corn is smitten 
by the rains sent bylndra: O Ravana, this Rama has a 
beautiful wife, of charming face, and slender and delicate 
form, and complexion as bright as molten gold : lie who is 
embraced by Situ enjoys a felicity beyond that of Indra : 
O Havana, it was because I wanted to bring away this 
beautiful woman to become your wife that my nose and ears 
were cut off by the cruel Lakshin an a : When you behold 
Sita, you will instantly be pierced by the arrows of the god 
of lovo : O Raja of the Rakshasas, revenge the death of 
your brothers upon Rama and Lakshinana, and take the 
beautiful Sit& to bo your wife.” 

Raving heard these roaring words of his sister Surpa- 
naklia, Ravana ordered his chariot, and again proceeded to 
the abode of Mai icha. And Ravana said :— l( O Mancha, mv 
father, I am distressed and you are ray great refuge: That 
contemptible Rama, the meanest of the Kshatriyas, expelled 
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her, has been tho murderer of my army: This tame 
and ignorant fellow, intent on the evil of all creatures, by 
whom my sister was disfigured to show his powers in taking 
away her ears and nose, has a wife named Sita, who is in the 
prime of youth and beauty, resembling Lakslirni without her 
lotos : Her I will bring away this day, and you must be my 
helper ! Do you assume the shape of a golden deer studded 
with silver spots, and go to the hermitage of Rama : Sita, 
seeing your beauty, will ask Rama and Lakskmana to procure 
you for her; and when you have beguiled the brothers from 
the hermitage, I will carry olf Sita through the air, as 
Raliu takes away the light of the moon.” 

Hearing these words respecting Rama, the countenance 
of Mirfcha became withered; and he licked his parched 
lips, and stared with fixed eyes at Ravaua; and spoke with 
joirn-d hands, as follows a 0 Raja of the R&kshasas, you 
have been deceived : Rama is magnanimous and highly re¬ 
nowned ; ho was not abandoned by liis father nor over dis- 
graced: He is not covetous, nor evil disposed, nor a mean 
Kshatriya; his subjects were not in distress nor w 
Brahmans averse to him : He is Chief of the universe, as 
Indra is sovereign of the gods : How can > ou desire to carry 
off his wife Sita, whose virtue is her preservation, and whoso 
splendour is equal to that of fire ? If you carry away the 
wife of Rama, your destruction is certain : In former times 
I traversed the wilderness of Dandaka with tho might of a 
thousand elephants; and Rama, then a boy of fifteen, came 
to the hormitago of Viswamifcra to protect the Brahmans : I 
assumed a form as vast as a mountain, and went to the her¬ 
mitage without fear; but this beardless boy shot a dreadful 
arrow at my breast, and I was cast far away into the sea: 
My life was preserved because he desired nut to hill me; 
but i f ‘ when a child he overcame me, how shall I engage 
against him now ? O Maharaja, if iu wantonness you carry 
away Sita, you will involve yourself in the most dread fill 
misery ; the city of Lanka will be reduced to ruins ; your 
Rukshiisas will be slain in battle by Ruma; and your women 
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run away in all directions : Engaged in war with 
Rama, you will soon lose your honour, your prosperity, your 
Raj, your wives, and your own life.’ 71 

When Ravana heard these words, he slighted the wise 
reasoning of Mancha, as one who is desirous of death re¬ 
fuses medicine. Considering Mdricha as one speaking for 
his hurt, Ravana, impelled by his fate, thus contemptuously 
replied“ Why, Mancha, speak these silly things to me ? 
Your speech is as useless as seed sown upon salt : I cannot 
be affrighted by your words; I cannot fear Rama; and 
most assuredly I will carry off the wife of the murderer of 
Ivhara : The sovereign of the world is not to be contra¬ 
dicted, but to be addressed in gentle and pleasing language : 
I did not ask you, O Raksliasa, respecting the good or evil 
of the undertaking, nor about my own ability, but I re- 
Cnmmaniis quested your assistance only : Assuming the form of a 
dpm 1 .rm. fif ^ golden deer studded with silver spots, do you go into the 
ImlnWinthe view of Sita and gambol in her presence: After performing 
this service, go where you will ; and I will then give you tho 
half of my Raj. 77 

Mdricha was sorely perplexed at the commands of 
Ravana, for he knew that his death was near; and ho 
sighed repeatedly, and said : — “ I will go, but I shall be slain ; 
nor will you, 0 Ravana, return alive ! 77 Ravana replied : 
—“ Now I see that you are Mdricha, but from your former 
speech I thought you must be some other Raksliasa : 
Speedily mount with mo this resplendent air-traversing 
chariot, drawn by asses with the heads of Rdkshasas: Hav¬ 
ing allured 6M, go where you will ; I will speedily carry hor 
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1 The- .(-vents are difA tvMly described in the Adhyhtma Kama van a. Both 
Mhru-bu and Havana arc there futbl to have -.cknowledged that lKiaiti wic ui» in* 
tarnation of the deity; and * ach is said to have believed that if he fell by the 
hand of R'una he would obtain everlasting 1 salvation. Havana therefore argued 
that if conquered by Kama be should obtain paradise ; whilst if be became con¬ 
quer or ho would retain poasuiouon of ftitb. Muriehu bad another altcrmttivo. It 
he refused to comply with the r quest of Rftvanu, he would be killed by Jiim, ami 
would consequently so to lu ll. Ifon the other hand bo assumed the f-'Tti A u 
<U or h< would he killed by Mima and go to heaven. 
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Havana and Maricha tlien mounted the chariot which re- history of 
sembled a palace, and flew through the air over the forests, the 

mountains, the rivers, the countries, and the cities on then-way, --- 

until they came to the wilderness of Dandaka, where stood Sinm! 
the hermitage of Hama. There the Raja of the Rakshasas h Vmiti'.ge of 
alighted with Maricha from the gold-adorned chariot, and he Pan chav a ti. 
looked round, and took Maricha by the hand, and said :— 

“ Hero is the hermitage of Rama surrounded by plantain 
trees : O ray companion, speedily do that for which we came 
hither.” At these words of Havana, the sage Maricha as- M&rtcim ns- 

, , pit. sump# the form 

Burned the shape of a door, and went to the door ot the liut; or a w ry 

. T » , . beautiful deor. 

and his horns w T ere ti}ipcd with sapphire, Ins face w r as varie¬ 
gated with black and white, his mouth resembled the red 
lotos, and his azure eyes were like blue water-lilies. In this 
captivating form, adorned with various jewels, and grazing 
at its own will, the silver-spotted deer cropped the tender 
shoots of the trees, and at length entered the plantain grove 
to attract the eye of Slt-d. 

Now while this lovely deer was grazing and gamboling Sit&se* tho 
near the hut, the charming-eyed Sita, eager to pluck flowers, missis itim-.a, 

rni i i •/» i to procure its 

went forth among the trees. 1 here the beautiful one beheld skin for her. 
that deer covered with fine hair, and adorned with jewels, 
and bespangled with pearls ; its sides presenting a beautiful 
mixture of gold and silver colour. Then Sltd was filled with 
surprise, and repeatedly called to Rama:—“Come, my be¬ 
loved, and behold this golden deer with variegated sides : I 
long to repose at ease on the golden skin of this deer.” 

Then Rama was highly pleased, and said to his brother:— 
tf Observe, 0 Lakshmana, the strong desire of Sita for this 
deev-skin : Bo on your guard this day respecting Sita, while iUm& )< nv<** 

•' ° v it • i -h 1 * SltAin rhargf) 

L go and pierce the doer with an arrow ; Having ki I loci it, «M.nUi.uinhn, 

' 1 . : . Bitct pn pareb to 

l will speedily bring its akin helior: go not from home until “"y n " 

I return : Obtaining this skin, Sita will repose this day as 
magnificently as she did at Ayodhya.” The ardent hero then 
threw his golden bow over his shoulder, but Lakshmmn, pro¬ 
foundly reflecting, said to him:— i( It was formerly told as Lakshn.nun 
by the sages that Mirlcha, ti e mighty Rukshna, who as- 
sumes illusive forms, sometimes assumes that of a deer ; and ] 
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of in this form he has slain many Princes : O Rama, consider! 


a deer exists made of gold, with horns of coral, and gems 
for its eyes ! I believe this to be a factitious animal, or a 
Bakshasa in the form of a deer.” But Situ continued to 
pray Rama to bring her the lovely deer, and he was equally 
desirous of securing it, and taking his bow and quivers he 
went forth into the jungle. 2 

When Rama approached the deer it bounded forwards, 
and sometimes it appeared before his eyes, and then it re¬ 
tired to different parts of the wood, until it had drawn him 
to a considerable distance from the hermitage. After a long 
time Rama discharged a deadly arrow which pierced the 
heart of the deer-formed Mancha. Pained with the wound, 
Mdrlcha leaped from out of the body of the deer to the 
height of a palmyra tree, and fell down in the shape of a 
monstrous Raksliasa with vast teeth, and adorned with a 
golden necklace and various ornaments. Mancha then 
cried out with a voice resembl ing that of Rama “ O Sita, 
save me ! 0 Lakshmana, save me ! ” With these words 

Mancha expired, and Rama, perceiving the illusion, ex- 
I have killed Mancha ! ** Then he took the 


r. Am a takes the claimed :— 1 

beautiful skin Irom the body of the deer, and remembering 
what Lakshmana had said, and pondering over the last words 
oi the Rakshasa, he felt great alarm, and returned in all 
haste to his hermitage. 

Meanwhile^Sit4 had heard the voice of Mancha 
forest, which resembled the voice of Rama; and she 
Lakshmana ;—“ Go and learn how it is with Ikima: 
heard the piercing sound of his groan, and it becomes 
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2 The following curious comment upon this event occurs in the .'Whv.Hma 
It&m&yua*:—“ Should any one say Kama hath forgotten himself, lie, with his 
eye* oja ii and knowing the consequences, followed the stag, the answer is, P W.u 
being distinct from all things, no injury tan occur to him. What power can 
delusion have over him ? lie hath performed various actions in this world for 
the sake of tho*.< who worship him; be fulfils ihe desire ; of those win adore him 

‘ssary Havana should commit some crime that, 
la might slay him. Iikraa then had no othef 
-need by worldly objects; 1m in the Supreme 
Situ loved him; for her sake therefore lie 
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your elder brother: Run quickly to Rama wlio craves 
succour, and who lies in the power of the Raksliasas like a 
bull among lions.” 3 Tims addressed Laki-hmana forbore to 
go, and said :—“ Why, 0 goddess, are you thus distressed ? 
My elder brother cannot be vanquished by the three worlds; 
the Kaksliasa cannot give pain to his little finger/'’ Then 
Sitd was filled with wrath, and exclaimed:—“ 0 Lakshmana, 
you are the enemy of your brother if you run not to his as¬ 
sistance : Surely you must be pleased with your brother’s 
distress, or you would not stand here so carelessly: is it 
for my sake that, disregarding my words, you desire the 
death of Rama ? Know, O hero, that I will not survive the 


3 The death of Mhrieha furnishes the author of the Adhyatraa Rhmhyana, 
with a further text for expatiating on the divinity of Hama. It is said that when 
Mancha had uttered the dying words quoted above, he obtained salvation in the 
following manner:—W hen Muricha had uttered these words his soul departed 
from his mortal frame; and a small flame issuing from his body entered into the 
foot of llhma. So great, so exalted is the name of ROma, that even this 
perpetrator of evil deeds, under the form of a demon, obtained salvation by being 
absorbed into the essence of the deity. Such a lot was his, as other who have 
1 a -cd thousands of years in religious penances could not attain. It any man, 
wh" may have committed during any of his lives tin* most heinous crimes, shall 
at hia death with sincerity pronounce the name of Itfima, his sing, of whatever 
nature they may be, shall he forgiven; he will be absorbed into the divinity. 
1 hits MOrlcha obtained his death from the hand of lifuuu ; he beheld him ; what 
doubt th» n could exist, after pronouncing his name, that ho should uitaiii this 
heavenly bliss free from future birth and regeneration. 

“ Brahma and the spirits of heaven assembling in the heavens above showered 
down Barijuta flowers on lthma. They comer ed together, saying :—‘ Behold, 
brethren! how this sinner h. been saved; such is the benevolence of llama. 
What good actions had thu demon performed that he could deserve such huppi¬ 
n'..'- r Behold what supreme bliss llama hath conferred on hiiu who w ;s pecu¬ 
liarly guilty, who destroyed numbers of saints : Such is the reward granted to 
th*» e who Worship ltfuna, who call upon his name : Great indeed in the excellent .• 
and purity of II amahs name.’ Brahma then said to the gods : — * This demon 
'' ho Inis bceiii-bin by the hand of R&ma, durin_ former births worshipped Bhma 
with sincerity und faith ; even during his late existence he entertained the ur on:- 
cst dread of him : By Iho blissing of IBinnes mime, and of hin former 1 ..ith, bin 
sin* have I.. • -! h»s, from having h kind bis lift at B4a 

and beholding him, been absorbed into him : Attend to me. ye heavenly spirits l 
while 1 explain iho cause of ihe.-e thin- -. If a Brahma n <»r < hajulaii, < denmn, 
or any other piowii, be he a MuhOruja or a heggur, hull lu»v ' • en gait v t .f iho 
most enormous crimes, if at his dealh he jr ••nouuee tUc- name of Khma, it [? c*. 
pi'esalv stall d in the Vedas t! at that pci ton's t-ins will be remitted, and that ha 
will obtain everlasting »nlv. :ioi ’ Brnh a und the p hIr, h iviug tbm cou\oraed 
together, paid their adorations to 11am u and deputed to tiu-ir own abodes.” 
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of death of Rama an instant; why then do you hesitate to go 
Part iv. i n quest of Rama ? ” To Sita, suifused with tears and timid 
as a doe, Lakshmana replied thus :—“ 0 goddess, there is 
no apprehension to be felt for Rama; he is invulnerable in 


Lakshmana 
a»ures Sit a 
t hat Rama is in 


thafthe^oS d battle : ® Sita, it ill becomes you to speak to me thus : 
£uksw fa You arc a charge committed to my care by the faithful and 
magnanimous Rama, and I cannot leave you : It was not the 
voice of Rama that was heard by you, but the voice of some 
hostile Rakshasa: W ere his danger ever so imminent, Rama 
would never utter accents so despicable and so unworthy of 
him ; never would the saviour of the celestials exclaim :— 
f -lk -hmarui ^ Sitd, save me/ Sita, her eyes reddened with rage, 

with desiring to replied to Lakshmana as follows:— “You cruel wretch do 

marry her. n ; 

you aspire to obtain me for yourself? Have you followed 
Rama into the jungle for my sake, or as a secret emissary 
from Bharata? But I tell you that I will never leave my 
husband Rama, nor desire another man : I will enter the 
blazing fire, but not even with my foot will I touch any mnn 
beside Rama.” Sita then began to beat her breast with 
both her hands, when Lakshmana filled with agitation, thus 
replied with joined hands “ 0 Sita, I cannot reply to you 
who are my deity: Such language from a woman is not 
surprising, for women are regardless of what is right, and 
often rouse discord between brothers : 0 Sita, your words 

are like red-hot iron in my ears.” Then repenting of this 
harsh language, Lakshmana said : —“ 0 beauteous one, I will 


go to Rama : May good attend you, and all the gods protect 


y< u ; 1 tremble at the necessity to which 1 ana reduced ! 
When I return may 1 see you with Rama ! ” Sita, drowned 
in tears, replied :— “ O Lakshmana, if I am deprived of Rama 
I will enter the river Godaveri, and hang myself, or take 
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poison, or enter the blazing fire, but never will I touch any 
man save Rama.” Having thus vowed to Lakshmana, Sim 
continued to beat her bosom in an agony of distress ; and 
Lakshmana tried to console her, but she would not speak 
another word; and he bowed to her feet and went out m the 
forest to seek for Rama. 

When both Rama and Lakshncina had thus Keen drawn 
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Sita, the wicked Havana left hi.; chariot,, and as¬ 
sumed the form of a mendicant, and went speedily towards 
the hermitage, lie was clothed in a thin red garment, with 
a tuft of matted hair on the crown of his head, an umbrella 
in his hand, shoes on his feet, a trident, a bag hanging by 
his side with his provisions, and a dish to receive alms. 4 In 
this garb the evil one approached Sita, and saidYou 
pleasing fair one, whose smile and eyes are captivating, you 
shed a radiance around you: You timid one in full flower, 
dressed in yellow silk and adorned with garlands, how came 
you to reside in this forest ? Who are you and whither 
have you come ? ” Seeing Havana in the guise of a Brah¬ 
man, Sita showed him every respect, and welcomed him 
with all that was proper to entertain a stranger, and related 
to him the story of herself and her lord, saying:—“ Ex¬ 
pelled from the Raj by the word of Kaikeyi, we roam about 
the thick forest guarded by our power : Bo content and 
remain here until the return of my husband : Rama will 
receive you with great respect, for he is pleasing in speech 
and a lover of devotees. 5 * 

When Sita had thus spoken, the mighty Raja of the 
Kikshasas replied in these heart-appallitig wordsHear 
who I am, and whence I como ; for 1 have taken this as¬ 
sumed form to see you : I am that Havana, the tormentor of 
the world, by whom gods and men have been driven hither 
and thither; and it was by my order, O beautiful one, that 
Khura guarded this wilderness of Dandaka: I am the 
brother of Kuvora, and grandson of Pulastya, who was tho 
80 )i of Brahma: I have received a blessing from the self- 
existent Brahma : I am able to assume any form, or go to 
any place : My name is Havana, and 1 am known through¬ 
out Mto universe bv my power : Your beauty, O smiling 
one, arrayed in yellow silk, eclipses in my eyes tho beauty oi 
all my own wive* : O Sita, numerous are my wives, bo you 
my Haiti, and the chief of t-Ueui all : Lanka, rny delightful 


i This is an accurate description of a religion* mendicant auoh n may often 
bo seen in the prcaout day. 
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of city, is an island surrounded by the sea, situated upon a 
mountain-top adorned with seven elevated peaks, encir¬ 
cled by a deep moat, filled with palaces and magnificent 
edifices, and renowned throughout the three worlds like 
Amaravati, the city of Indra : This capital of the Eak- 
shasas is a charming place built by Yiswa-karmd : There, 0 
Sita, you shall walk with me among the groves, and feel no 
wish to return to this forest: You shall be the chief ot all 
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my wives, and five thousand handmaids, adorned with ever) 
ornament, shall attend you ! ” 

The slender-waisted Sita, enraged at this address of 
Havana, replied to him with contemptuous words as follows : 
— “ Know that I am the daughter of Hnja Janaka, the 
daughter-in-law of Maharaja Dasaratha, the beloved wife of 
Hama, and that I esteem my husband as a deity : Know 
that, faithful to my vows, I am the devoted follower of my 
husband, who at the command of his father resides in tho 
forest of Ddndaka : Know that I rest upon Hama, who is as 
great as the sovereign of the gods, and the source of all 
happiness, as Sachi rests upon her husband Indra : Know 
that I am devoted to that great and fortunate one, tho chief 
of devotees, as Arimdhati is devoted to Vasishtha: As a 
lioness attends a strong lion, so am I the constant attendant 
of tho - trong, the full-chested, and the majestic Etima : Do 
you, a pitiful jackal, wish to obtain a lioness, who am to you 
as a ray of the sun is to a fire-fly ? Do you wish to snatch a 
fawn from a furious lion and hastily devour it ? ” 

Having heard the words of Sita, the ten-headed Havana 
twi; ted his hands together, through rage, and spoke as fol¬ 
lows : — u Infatuated as you are, O Sita, I can only suppose 
that you know not rnv heroism and power : Standing in tho 
air I can sustain with my hands both tho earth and the sea, 


and am able to kill Yam a himself in battle : I can torment 
the sun, or pierce through the earth with my arrows: O 
foolish one, behold me changing my form, and assuming any 
shape at pleasure ! ” Saying tills, the angry Havana threw 
off the form of a mendicant, and assumed his own shape, ns 
Kwa«ia. u<,1 ‘ of vast n s a mountain and as terrible as Yama. He had red 
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vast breast, huge- arms like the fore-legs of a lion, history of 
huge shoulders like those of ahull, and a spotted body. Tho p^iv 

hair on his ten heads emitted streams of fire, whilst his body - - — 

was covered with black bristles liko a mountain covered with 
tho skins of black antelopes; and he was arrayed in garments 
of a blood-red colour, and monstrous earrings of heated gold 
flamed in all his ears. Thus with ten heads and twenty 
arms, and eyes glaring with rago, Havana, Raja of the 
Rakshasas, stood before Situ, like a huge black cloud, and 
again spoke to her thus :—“ Why are you attached to Rama, b&v ana romou- 
who is clothed in the habit of a mendicant, and weak in un- sita! ’ " 1Ml 
derstanding ? If, O fair one, you desire a husband renowned 
throughout the three worlds, recline on me ! lama spouse 
worthy of you : 0 excellent one, abandon all thoughts of 

Rama, and think upon me with affection, and I will never 
do that which is painful to you : It is foolish to reject me 
because I am a Rakahasa : 1 will, O timid one, be constantly 
under your control; and for a full year whilst your heart is 
affected for Rama I will not speak a word to you that shall 
he unpleasing to your mind.” 5 


Then that most wicked R&kshasa, intoxicated with evil ii '.vana carries 
desire, approached and seized Sita as Chandra seized Roliini UumiIp ru.i U 
hi tho air. With flaming eyes, and bending his frightful chariot ." 1 
brows, he grasped tho lotos-eyed Sita by the hair of tho 
head, whilst she cried out :—■“ 0 Rama ! 0 Lak slun ana ! 

Rave me ! ” Then that wicked wretch mounted with her in 
the air, as Garura carried off the wife of the Raja of tho 
serpents; and ho seized her by the hand, as a Siidra seizes 
*1 Veda, and placed her on his chariot which was near by, 
au d carried her away. Meanwhile Sita cried out, like orio 
distracted, for Rama and Lakshin ana; and threatened death 
to the evil-minded Havana. 0 


15 The appearance of Havana on this occasion is even m->ro graphically 
ii : . . form 

an immense aissf*; his heads seemed shrouded, in tho h« a\* n.s; his foot to 
d i end the bottom}'.sa aby>s ; his ton heuda worn us ten mountain . bi-> twenty 
***■013 an the branches of tho largest fn »ft; his cy s us the oavps in a rock." 

,l I'Ue story of tho illu«ivo deer, and Lite outragn commit ted upon Kith, j.; 
beautifully treated in the Dwipada tUiuuyarm, or Ttlugu version vi the Hunih- 
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of At this time the mighty Jatdyus, the Chief of Vulft 
Part iv °f vast energy and god-like strength, lay asleep on the 
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JntYivus, the 
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Vultures, hears 
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Sit a. 


yana, as to be well worthy of notice, as exhibiting some of that charming play of 
language which frequently characterizes Telugu poetry. The following English 
translation of the passage is from the pen of a well-known Telugu scholar, Mr C. 

P. Brown, late of the Madras Civil Service, and is extracted from the Madras 
Journal of literature for 1839 : — 

“The fairy hind was of extraordinary beauty ; as it rambled about, chewing 
the cud, with a tail as freakish as that of the peacock ; the whiteness of the belly 
gleamed through the bowers; again its reddish sides glistened like amber ; when 
vaulting it looked like the rainbow ; or, as it sprung up it flashed like lightning. 

The forest herds of deer were startled at its singular appearance; for it lay as in 
ambush, and its form was suddenly seen, nowhere, now there ; one while it drew 
near, and then as though startled it bounded aloft, rushing through the thickets ; 
then with a leap it took refuge in a bower. One while it put its nose to the ground, 
wagging its tail and pricking its ears at distant sounds. Then it priekul “no 
quivering ear and flew like the wind ; then it reposed on a grassy spot; then 
rising it‘drew near the hermitage; it scratched its ear with one foot, and shook 
the high flowering boughs with its horns so as to pom* the blossoms on the 
soil. 

“While it thus strayed among the bowers of the recluses, the blooming SUh 
with tinkling anklets came out of the arbour to collect the opening flowers. At 
the sight of this fairy fawn she was filled with surprise ; she called to the lord of 
men, her spouse, and thus addressed him:—‘Never till this duv did I see so 
charming a creature as this! how I long to recline, 0 Prince, on a couch formed 
of its skin : 0 thou leader of the solar race, pursue this creature, strike it, and 
bring me its hide ; yet why ? I wish thou couldst catch it without frightening it, 
which would be far better : 0 my spouse, we shoidd keep it at our leafy deed¬ 
ing, and when our appointed term finishes let us take the golden fawn home to the 
ciand show it to the Mahhraja, and to my aunts and cousins; how they will 
be delighted at such a present.’ 

“ Thus spoke Sit a in affectionate tones; Lakshmana listened to her, and thus 
addressed Puma 1 Was there ever, brother, seen so bright-hued a faw n ? Can 
if ho that a brute creature has such wondrous colours? It. must be a mere delu¬ 
sion, unfit to be credited ! Surely it must be a vision raised by (Asuras) detaori^i 
besides, possibly it is the hermit Mfrioha who lives here, for he is a cruel dunon 
and continually roams the forest in a superhuman form : Have not we heart 1 so ? 
possibly it is that fiend; perchance he has come here f>» tempt ub into ruin : 
not then set your gentle In art on this and be .disquieted, or entertain tin thought 
of catching the fawn : Besides, though the lady of Mithila (i.e. SUfi) should ho 
so simple, he not thou so foolish, 0 prince of men ! 

“ Ac these, words Rkraa looked on the bright countenance of Slth; he stnilci > 
and thus addn >sed .Lakshmana:—‘ L\ hy bo agitated at this, 0 son of Slimit' • 
Though even it wero a giant-raised vision, certainly will I bring the deer home, 
and i will slay the mightiest giants that can come : Believe these two print-; one 

<t the other vrill 1 do; lor J will chase it, I will slay it, mid give the hide to 

J.maka’a daughter : After so long a time she has made only this one request ( fln 
1 neglect Situ? Can 1 dr line tlio dud she points out? Stay thou with her * 
affectionately, nud neglect net the lady of the bower.’ 

“He -.-I and committed all to Lakshmana; and go ml y taking hi-. l>.»w from 
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eautifel peak of a mountain, witli liis back towards the history of 
resplendent god of day ; and the cries of Sita reached his 


Lis brother’s hand, lie bunt it, and duly set out, like Siva 'when he set cut in pur¬ 
suit of the Lion-giant who carried off the sacrifice. 


“ He went on slinkiug behind the bush stooping as ho walked, bending and run¬ 
ning alongside ; whenever the deer looked back, he stood concealed ; lie was on the 
point of catching it, it escaped, and he was vexed. He held the bow and arrows 
| ready to shoot, he laid his footsteps softly on the soil so as to make no sound, as 
I he observed its traces; he eyed its path, and goings, and concealed himself. 
‘Here it is! I’ll catch it! Here it comes! Sec! It’s mine! * cried he merrily. 

“ Thus thought he, but the deer caught a glimpse of him from afar; it let 
him draw near; but as he stretched to seize it, it bounded from him and lied. 
‘Alas!’ cried he in anger, as it stood to gaze at Rhma. Then it lied to the 
horizon, while the foam flowed from the corners of its mouth; it seemed out of 
heart; then looking at the huntsman it sprung up elastic and fled at speed, while 
l he skies seemed to lhrh with its brightness ; then it vaulted away; its tongue 
11a -ainu' lik ( , lightning bright as a waving torch; for it moved as rapid as a pot¬ 
ter’s wheel circling at speed. Then it paused as though faint; it seemed to drop 
< c b>se to him ; then liko a goshawk it flow up to heaven. Rhma was now wearied 
as well as astonished; h«- paused, he looked around; hut now the creature to 
cajol-' him stood still; but as he formed the idea of shooting it, again it vanished; 
then as he gave up the hope and turned homewards, behold it was again at his 
K id'*, like a vision; and carried him who was now wearying, farther and farther, 
h>r deluding his glance, it fled into inaccessible hills. 

“ Seeing this Rhma perceived that this was a fairy hind; he exclaimed: — 
4 Whr re, 0 my foe, wilt thou hide from i ? . . . 

“So saying he levelled he celestial arrow at the prey; which instantly rolled 
0v er, aud now laying aside the fairy form, uttering a delusive shriek, cried : — ‘ 0 
1 kakshmaua! Ofiitfi.!* 

u Then stretching Ids prodigious giant corpse on the soil, the wretch gave up 
‘ his life ; it seemed as though all the giants and their prince Rhvana felt; as 
though their capital, Lankh, perished. 

“ When tliis fairy deer fell on the earth, the lord of Sith was well pleased; 
for], clearly saw it was indeed Mark-ha ; he remembered with approbation tho 
v -ord, of bis brother. How deeply, thought ho, will he and the bright-eyed 
•i r of Tanaka grieve at hearing their names uttered in the dyi 
this del uder: for he imitated my voice exactly; I marvel where they arc and 
v *hat 1ms become of them. 

So saying Ik mournfully pondered. But the dreadful cry reached tho cars of 
‘ 1 •>, and struck her with horror to tin <. arrh ; then wh :n t>he r* owied bei sen-es, 

• Ik: gazed wildly around and was utk rly dowiu-a>t. 

“ Then in ;:.*r agitation she raised tho weeping try, and gazing mi Laksbnuma, 

| s ue exclaimed;—‘Alas! sen u! Sumitra, whe* may ibis bo that has bei-dh-n us 
thi dav ; surely Ilf’tun or s <>u tliec v.nli \v< -t j • ug voic« O beio, Ik* •* t“ that 
voice ! Wilt u „t thou give ear to it : • r d-n s it not ruu b thy ear? tlum shriuke** 
" '* ; thou show, -t no terror, or honor, tin a rn vesl i *.*''• ; uh't this? while 
M heart, heave- violently -villi h-o .or and despair! Alas . be went alone into the 
Purest. It is late, aud he eometb not; surely h. bath this day iulltn into tho 
bands of tin giants: Delay not! go, I p ay tlieo, to th* prince!’ 
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ears as though, he had heard sounds in a dream, and they 
rent i-lie heart of the Raja of Birds like the stroke of a - 


“ She spoke pouring floods of tears, and Lakslimana replied thus to the child 
of Janaka: — * Mother, why art thou alarmed ? Surely no evil shall ever befall thy 
spouse Ithma : Dost not thou know the valour'of thy beloved lord? 1 s it right to 
give vent to words so agonizing ? Surely this is the scream of somo demon who 
wishes to terrify thy heart: What hath such a pitiful shriek to do with the hero of 
the solar race.? 0 daughter of Janaka, wherefore art thou thus agitated ? I will 
without hesitation follow the prince Il&ma ; and shall the giants who oppose him 
maintain their footing ? They are no more than crickets that exult against wild¬ 
fire—They will in the end fall into it and turn to ashes; or like the mighty ser¬ 
pents that raise themselves against the eagle and perish in his talons; or like a 
herd of elephants that rush upon the lion : No, I am afraid to leave thee, no, be 
not weary of me; plant these my words in thy heart: Bo not grieved, 0 daughter j 
of the king of men.’ At these words the fires of wrath arose in the heart of the 
lady, and grieved, she thus addressed the son of Sumitrh: — ‘Thou! art tbou 
faithful towards llama ? Why art thou this day so base r Even though thou 
hoarest llama calling on thee by name, thou art, like a foe, filled with hatred in 
thy heart. Is this becoming ? \ . .". . . 

“ Thus spoke Lakshmana with his eyes filled with tears, nnd as his henrt \ 
could bear no more he exclaimed ‘Mother, I am gone, I will without delay 
bring thee thv lord ; grieve not ! ’ 

“ lie said and departed. But first he drew seven circles round tho bower, and ; 
said: —‘ Mother, pas« not these limits, and should any one venture to cross these 
lines, the intruder shall instantly pay for it with his head.’ 

“ Then ho addressed the god of fire, saying:— ‘Be not careless. I commit 
. the dame to thee ! ’ 

“ Then he respectfully bowed to tho dame, and anxiously bent his way toward* 
Hama. Tho god of purity (fire) guarded Sitfi, and to delude her foes lie formed 
a fairy image of her which shone most glorious ; so that all would have tuk< u her 
for the real Sita. 

“ At that moment Ilfivain the giant arose with agitated heart. In on hanu 
he bore a staff, in tho other a scrip; in his forehead was an upright mark, ami on 
his fingers he wore large rings of blessed grass with tho bane titled thread aero-' 1 1 
his broad breast; his right hand carried large rosary; ho was robed in clay. 
dust-colour vest, with a necklace of the blessed tul&si tree, and he walked aion& 
(•looping with the weight : His hotly was emaciated; he wore sandals, and 1 
weather-beaten umbrella; his hair was rolled up in a large bunch; in all points 
indeed ho was a Sanyasi, and walked along counting over his beads and mutter¬ 
ing his breviary : Ho dreaded lest the real Sany&sis should seo and detect hnu; 
his head t otter, d with boar antiquity ; ho sidled and stole along peeping to see 
where the .dr one lay concealed. Then ho would halt and exclaim llari ! Hari! 
Then a little recovering he drew near the skirts of the bower. At this sight the 
rural deities filled with alarm exclaimed : —‘ Alas, this sinful wretch is come to hear 
aw ty the innocent Sitk ! ’ He now stood at the door in tho exact garb of a San - 
\ f -i. The daup htcr of Mithilfi instantly arose, supposing that this hypocrite wu* 
in truth a • . al hermit ; she folded her lily hands (and incautiously crossed the 
magic Circles drawn around her. These words are spurious.) The lady paid him 
; due revel once, which h* shuddering received, and as he viewed tho damsel, ho 
spoke ihus‘I,uby, how is it that ifcbott dullest iu this desolate retreat of the 
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thunder-bolt. Instantly arousing himself through the 
affection lie Loro towards lliima^ ho heard the noise of 



forests; how art thou left here alone ? Art thou a goddess, or how can loveliness 
so divine be found among the dames of earth-roaming mortals. . . . 'Who art 

thou, 0 fair one, why art thou wearing away life in this wilderness ? 0 tell 
me.’ 


“ He spoke, and Sita reverently replied 1 ‘I am the spouse, 0 saintly one, of 
the stainless hero Rhma : My sire is Janaka, and Dasaratka is my uncle; my 
name is Sita : As the exalted Basaratha hath banished us, Itfuna l ath come to 
this wilderness, with me and Lakshmana; we three have taken up our abode in 
this retreat as steadfast recluses : But a golden hind appeared to me, and looking 
ui the Prince 1 requested its hido ; he is gone to seek it; after which I heard a 
dreadful cry of u 0 Lakshmana,” which pierced and dwelt in my car: In my 
S~ef I reviled Lakshmana and bade him begone : He i? gone, and retumetb not; 
i know not which way to turn.’ She spoke, and lookiu at the hermit said :— 
‘Reverend Sir, tell mo your name, and why you arc como to this place ? * 

“ The prince of Lanki scrupled not to lay aside for awhile his humble guise, 
am l thus replied:—* Lady of the gentle eyes, hear! I am the ruler of LankG. in 
tbc mulst of the rolling Ocean : I am the Chief of giants, the son of Yisravas, and 
brother of Kuvera, lord of Yaksbos, and universally victorious; by name, 
Havana, he who in battle faces and vanquishes both deities and giants : Lady! I 
h 'ard of the riches of thy blooming face, and am come, full of eagerness, to 
bt h"ld it : Why, 0 damo, shouldst thou thus pining dwell with a paltry fellow in 
Lie wilderness ? All my realm, 0 bright-eyed lady, shall be at thy command with 
Bs wealth; for thy comfort and pomp there are bright chariots, and all other 
princely vehicles; and in the palaces thou shall be waited upon by the v, ives and 
daughters of fairies and demigods, genies and giants : When the lignt of thy 
h'utsteps shines on my realm it shall blaze as with a wall of rubies: 0 Lady, the 
hues of thine eyes shall shed their radiance like a triumphal wreath over my 
tMtes : Thy sweet smiles shall shine as the summer moon over the ocean of i .v 
happiness : Come, come to my cits of Lanka.* 


1 At these words fc?it& was indee 1 filled with alarm, but like a spirited woman 
8 be looked upon him with scorn, and plucking up a blade of grass, she turned ln r 
l '-art to Rama, ami bending her eyes on the gm>s she thus spoke, without even 
bi 'kiag at the enemy of gods :—‘ Fellow ! is it fit fur thee to address me thus ? 
Purely ambrosia was created for deities and not f »r d .. ! Wh.it b oo hast thou 
to daro to ppeak to mo who appertain to the god-like Rama ? Be decent and bo 
to thy noble town . If thou wilt not go away by fair means, and if thou 
punderuston any iniquity, know that ray nob h lord is matchless in archery; it 
bo who hurst the bov of Siva arid who i-moto the heads of the giants: 13o 
Vv dl reduce thee and thine to u .thing ! The i art to bin- no more than a fox h to 
il bon, or a fly to an eleph ;rt, or a streamlet to the ocean, or u crow to nil eagle ! 
ft o vast is the difference between him and ti > : Be wise thou and retire to thy 

Lanka/ 


“-he spoke, but the giant look*. <1 furiously at tb< daughter of Janaka, and 
throwing i<iF his guise, in his insolence, as love stirred his heart, bo shook with 
1 'genie y, ami the gems that adorned hi* ten h ah laded ..way; then had love 
tnore power than hi- twenty arm*! He shone glorious in gemmed panoply, ;. s 
bo .1 tmofi i • ve light d up bis visage, Breadfhl was his form, and ay thohorvid 
Bi f?bt is lie advanced to her, poor Sita fainted before hi a . she sunk down like u 
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ortv of Havana's cliariot more terrible than the rolling of thunder ; 


and he looked around him, and cast his eyes . towards the 
heavens, and presently beheld Havana carrying away Situ in 
his cliari- >t, and heard Sita weeping aloud. Then Jatayus was 
filled with rage and soared into the air; and he stopped the 
chariot of the furious Ravana, and poured forth these vitu¬ 
perations :—“ 0 thou ten-headed monster, I am tho ancient 
Raja of the Vultures, by name Jatayus, of mighty strength, 
fixed in the path of virtue and devoted to truth : Von are 
the famous Raja of the Rakshasas, of invincible energy, by 
whom the gods have been often vanquished in battle: 0 
descendant of Pulastya, I am an aged bird, and am now 
destitute of strength, yet you shall see my valour in the 
combat, and shall not depart home alive : Rdma, the son of 
Dasaratha, equal to Indra and Varuna, and devoted to the 
good of all, is sovereign of the world: This beautiful woman 
is Sf i, his‘lawful spouse: How can a virtuous Raja dis¬ 
honour the wife of another? It behoves a Raja above all 
men to protect the wives of others: 0 despicable wretch, 
abandon your design of carrying away the wife of another, 
lest I hurl you from your splendid chariot like fruit that is 
tom from a tree : Instantly release Sita, h t Rama consume 
you with his flaming eye, as Vrita was consumed by the 
t bunder-bolt of Indra : I am old,— whilst you are young, and 
encircled by mail, and mounted on a chariot, and armed 
with darts,— yet I will ne ver permit you to carry away Sft;i • 
As a Sudra is never permitted to touch the Vedas, so you 
shall never carry away Situ.” 

At these words tho eyes of Ravanu were blood-red with 
anger, and ho ran violently upon the Raja of Vultures. Then 
. mighty conflict ensued between Jatayus and Ravana, like 
tliu conflict between a cloud and a lofty mountain. Raveuu 
rained a tempest of winged arrows upon the Raja of V ul- 


»t blortHom 


—. — — ■«. before the rushing gale. The ten-faced giant beheld her drog ue 1 
i" tear,-, and with panting bosom and dishevelled tresses and broken garland^ 
idle her whole form shuddered with tuiguish. Tie in ' nilly seized the holy '*1 
’ : * 1 ■ and phi d her on his par; driven by fate to bea : :n * H ' 1 

goddess of death, this foe of the gods sprung from ■ 


and 
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but Jatdyus seized tlie arrows on their way, and 
mounting on the back of Havana he lacerated him with his 
talons, and then destroyed his chariot and his asses. Then 
Havana sprang from his car with Situ, in his arms, when 
Jatayus pounced again upon his back, and tore him with his 
claws and beak until the EAkshasa appeared exhausted with 
agony and loss of blood. At length the ten-headed oue set 
iSita upon the ground, and belaboured Jatayus with his lists 
for a full hour; and then cut off his wings and feet with a 
scimitar, and the valiant Bird fell upon the earth with mortal 
wounds. Seeing his enemy bathed in blood and nearly ex¬ 
piring, Havana then approached Sita. She with ornaments 
all in confusion, and countenance convulsed with grief, clung 
eagerly to the tall trees, crying outSave me ! Save 
me ! lie, like the all-destroying Yuma, seized her bv her 
black locks and again mounted the air. Adorned with 
golden ornaments, and arrayed in yellow silk, Sita appeared 
m the air like a flash of lightning, whilst Havana seemed 
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like a dark mountain illumined with fire. He being black, 
resembled a dark cloud driven by the wind; while she, 
bright as burnished gold, appeared like the lightning within 
the cloud. The divine raiment given to her by the holy 
Anasilyn, wiilx the ointment and the necklace, shone with 
peculiar radiance ; and her fair face in tlie aims of Havana 
resembled the moon emerging from behind a black cloud. 
Ml-, bright as tho most burnished gold, appeared, while held 
by the black Raja of tho Rakshasas, like a thread of gold 
round the loins of an elephant, 

Jhcn Mta cried out: — “ O my beloved husband, where 
are vouP You* wife is being carried oft i>\ I • 
and why arc you so cruel as to abandon her ? If you do not 
destroy this wicked Rukshasa, it wall ever bo a stain upon 
your family and race : "Whore are you also,!) Lnkshn.ua, 
the brother of my husband? If you are offend* d at my 
ords in sending you for Rama, I pray your forgive- 
l implore you to deliver mo from tins Rakshasa \ 1 

a she again wrath fully reproached 
’self upon being a valiant hero, but 
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to.’yof you liavo acted like a mean coward: A liero never takes 
that which, is another's, save by conquest; and if you had 
taken me after defeating llama, I would have considered 
you to be a hero, and would not have refused to become your 
wife : Even now, if you had the pride of a hero, you would 
wait here and fight Kama ; and if you defeated him, you 
might carry me where you pleased : Think not however to 
save yourself by flight, for rest assured that wherever you 
go, you must fail by the hand of Kama : Your end is fast 
approaching, and the day is not far distant when you will be 
sent to the mansions of Yama, and float there in the river 
Bytarani, and bo torn in pieces by the dogs of Yama, and 
endure everlasting misery.” 

Whilst Sita was thus filling the air with her cries and 
lamentations, Havana approached tire mountain named 
Kishya-mukha; and Sita beheld five Monkeys seated upon 
the mountain, and she thought in her heart that she would 
throw her ornaments down amongst the Monkeys, in the 
hope that they might find] their way to Kama. Sita then, 
unknown to Havana, threw out all her ornaments, except the 
jewelled flower upon her head; and they dropped down to the 
earth like falling stars; and sho threw out her veil in like 
manner. And the five Monkeys saw what was taking 
place, and they said one to the other :— u This is the mighty 
Havana, who is carrying away by force some beautiful 
woman, and her lamentations can be heard on this moun¬ 
tain: She is calling out the f Kama and Laksh- 

]nana; and sho is throwing down her ornaments and gar¬ 
ments that we may take care of them, and make them over 
to those who shall come in search for her : Bo it so or not, 
we will keep the things until we shall hear more of tins 
matter.” Ho the Monkeys kept the ornaments and the veil 
concealed in the valley. 

Meantime the wicked Havana had crossed the ocean and 
descended with Sita upon the island of Lanka ; and lie am- 
ducted her into his magnificent palace, and into one of the 
inner upm hrnuis. Ur- limn called for a number of fen talc 
luikshasis, and conn fle i them to attend upon hath night 
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y; and to allow no man to enter lier apartments save 
liimself; and to procure lier everything she might desire in 
the way of ornaments, or perfumes, or dresses, or beds, or 
food, and never to say an unkind word to her upon pain of 
death. Havana then went out, and sent for eight of his 
bravest Rakshasas, and acquainted them with his enmity 
against Rama; and he commanded them to go forth and 
become spies upon Rama and Lakshmana, and to put them 
to death by any means in their power, but to bring him with 
all speed the news of any attempt that Rama might take to 
avenge his wrongs. 


When the wicked Havana had despatched his spies to 
watch Rama, he thought himself secure against every 
enemy. Accordingly he returned to the apartments in 
which he had left Sita; and he found her sitting in the 
inid>t of the Rakshasi women, like a deer surrounded by 
tigers; and her head was downcast, and tho tears flowed in 
torrents from her eyes, for her mind was ever fixed upon her 
beloved husband Rama. And Havana approached that 
wretched one, and began to address her in caressing terms 
as in]lows :—■“ 0 Sita, hear what I am going to say, for if 
y° u attend to my words, it will make us both happy : Cast 
aside your grief and look upon me with a favourable eye : 
Lament no more for Rama, for never again will you see him 
in this mortal life ; An impassable ocean, a hundred miles in 
breadth, lies between Rama and my palace ; and no human 
being will ever be able to take you away from this place : 
Lven the gods fear to enter my palace without mv permis¬ 
sion; and how should a being so contemptible as a mortal 
man attempt to enter? I have an invincible army com¬ 
posed of millions upon millions of mighty warriors, ,«■ > that, 
there is no one in the tlireo worlds who can withstand my 
power : Abandon, therefore, all thought and anxiety respect¬ 
ing Rama, and receive me as your husband : Your youth aiul 
beauty will not last for ever, and you should make the best, 
mo of them while they last, and not waste away your life in 
fruitless sorrowing: If you will be rm first wife, all mv 
other wives fchall be yc a* slaves, and you shall be the chief 
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E:im of this golden city of Lanka : Here you shall 
tho choicest delicacies without fear and without care, and 
shall obtain to your heart’s desire things which are rarities 
even in the court of Indra : 0 Sita, consider yourself very 
fortunate that I have chosen you to be my spouse : Sec how 
my palace outshines in beauty the palace of Indra : It is a 
hundred miles roundabout, and is the work of \ iswa-kanna, 
who is the mighty architect of the gods : Behold the lofty 
mansions which reach the skies and seem to deride the 
heavens ! The jewels which the gods wear upon their heads 
are employed here to decorate the roads ot Lanka: \ iew 
the many gardens and pleasure-grounds, compared with 
which the garden of Indra is as nothing: See that beautiful 
A . oka garden, which is tho chief of all, and cannot bo 
described: The joyous season of spring reigns there 
throughout the year, and the minds of all who enter it are 
delighted beyond measure, and especially enlivened with 
the song of bees : My chariot Pushpaka will take you wher¬ 
ever you please, and assume any shape you may desire : 
The riches in ray treasuries are beyond all that the god 
Kuvera ever heard or conceived : All these shall be yours, 
and I myself will be your slave, if you will only condescend 
to take me for your husband.” 

At these words of Havana, the wife of Rama was filled 
with wrath, and her eyes and countenance became red as tho 
rising sun. Keeping some blades of grass between herself 
and Havana, she said to that wicked Hakshasa:—“ No words 
would have been necessary from me, 0 evil one, had you 
endeavoured to carry me away in the presence of Rama or 
his brother Lakshin ana ; for then at that moment you would 
have been despatched to tho abode of Yuma : Even now do 
not consider yourself secure, nor place too much confidence 
upon the ocean which surrounds Lanka: Hdma regards the 
.(• a ns a mere rivulet o f ‘ water, which he can cross over or 
cans ( f his arrows a 1 - e : Foi our offence you 
will fdi }>v bis arrows, and your body will become the food 
<.*j d gs and crows: Kor your offence the whole race of the 
Hakshosas will be destroyed, and no one will be left in all 
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to offer the funeral cakes : Boast not of your 
army; for had yon the whole universe on your side, it could 
not save you from death : Your wicked desires will never 
bo gratified either in this life or in the lives to come; for I 
will give up the ghost of my own accord rather than yield 
to you.” 

When Havana heard this speech from Sita, lie was vexed 
beyond all measure ; but he culled for the female attendants, 
and bado them conduct Sita, to the Asoka garden, saying 
within himself:—“The beauties of that place will excite 
passion in her heart, and induce her in the end to yield her¬ 
self to me.’ Havana then said to the females : —“ I leave 
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} ou now to employ lour different means for persuading' Sitd 
ui become my wife: First, you must use sweet and endear¬ 
ing words in speaking to her; secondly, you must give her 
good clothes and ornaments and delicious food; thirdly, you 
must praise me in her presence, and find every fault with her 
husband Kama; and fourthly, you must threaten her with 
Ovory evil unless she consent to become my wife: If vou 
succeed in persuading her to yield herself to mo, I will 
reward you handsomely.” So saying Havana left tin apart- *]«•»* hcr 
niunt, and the women began to do as he had commanded, r: - rc ^ s - 
but they could make no impression upon the mind of Sfta. 

Lvory thought of her heart was fixed upon her beloved has- 
band Kama, and none of the words of the K&kshasis entered 
the doors of her ears. She would not sleep, sbe refused to it a C cp 
take any food, her beautiful form wasted away, and her v>rro "* 
golden colour became dark; and . he passed her days and 
nights iu te ars for her husband Kama. 7 


1 Thu IUikslubT women, or demon ititendn i. upon Sita, nn- d<. -uril.. ! in i :ir 
ranger language in tho Adhy&tnm luimavatu, a-* will be .- tn from tho follow ini? 
extract: -“These demons wwo 'O horrid in t«» ir f'.rnii tliui the .souls of mortula 
la hoMir^ thorn would y iT t tin:» bodit .•> thro* ;.h dismay. Thu (Vmuh «U.uioug 
constantly w itched over her, while Sai seated in the midst of them, overcome 
with ngnuy anti despair, passed her time in silent adoration of Tlfuna, and in medi¬ 
tation "U his nuine. She never • hunted her clothes, aho Four, iv tasud foul. \ s 
« v wiilmrs when deprived of refr diin^ litre: - did *\tk liuiffu*<h front th 

ub.v moo'’ R&mu. The surrounding demons, es nn relij^e heftn’c the moon , V1) 
tinunlly t* r rifled her with their \* anls and loot , Uijr* they attempted to p« r ( j 
hcr to eompl} with Ufivatm’s vicious iuelhiutiun*. One •_.t p. . tu 
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There is not perhaps in the whole range of 
Hindu literature any tradition which awakens so 
many sympathies in tho minds of the people as that 
of the capture of Sitd by Havana, and the subse¬ 
quent efforts to procure her deliverance. The ori¬ 
ginal departure of the exiles into the jungle is a 
powerful scene, but although it involves painful ideas 
of privation and distress, it is wholly disconnected 
with any idea of outrage or dishonour. The gam¬ 
bling scene in the Mabd Bh&rata, in which Yudhisli- 
thira stakes and loses .his wife Draupadf, is highly 
sensational ; hut Draupadf is not really separated 
from her husbands, nor is she, excepting for a very 
brief space of time, in the absolute power of another 
man. .But the treacherous outrage committed upon 
Sftd is harrowing to the last degree. Indeed the 
idea that a wife is at the mercy of a barbarous and 
unscrupulous savage, of another race and another 
complexion, would be equally maddening to the 
European and the Hindu. But still the feelings of 
the Hindu would be wounded by a number of minor 
circumstances, which would scarcely enter the mind 
of lie European whilst dwelling upon his larger 
sorrow. The idea of physical chastity is carried to 
such a fastidious excess by the modern Hindus, that 
it robs women of their personal freedom and 
deprives them of all mental culture, whilst it utterly 
fails to secure that purity of thought and feeling 
which finds expression in more enlightened com¬ 
munities. Tho play of this national sentiment is 

Ii.'ivana*fl wishes, or I will devour thee/ Another said Banish all regard lor 
Ufiimi or 1 will plunge then into tire fathomless ocean/ Others thrcatr.iui 
grind her between their teeth. In this manner the demons kura^edher with then 
persecution;*/' 
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jpfjN^y illustrated in the story of Sfla. It will Hisomv of 
hesecn hereafter tliat Rama bitterly lamented that 

his wife should have been even touched by a strange- ' —- 

man; whilst Lakshmana declared that he could 
not identify the ornaments which SM had worn 
upon her neck and arms, because he had never ven¬ 
tured to look above the feet of his brother’s wife. 

But yet it will already have been seen, that the 
delicate Princess who had been reared in the seclu¬ 
sion of the zenana, and who is indeed one of the 
purest creations ot the Hindu bard, brings a direct 
and gross charge against her husband’s brother, 
wnicli could scarcely have entered the mind of a 
European lady, and certainly would never be put 
into her mouth in any drama or romance, without 
far stronger evidence of the justice of the sus¬ 
picion. 


Pndor tho circumstances indicated it will be easy universal 
to understand that the narrative of the outrage com- 
mi tied upon Sfla never fails to leave a deep impres- 
610,1 u P on *1*° Hindu mind; and so universalis 
popular is the story that every scene is indelibly 
iixed upon the imagination of almost every Hindu 
boy and girl, husband and wife, father and matron. 

I be pictures follow one another with a va nidi tv and Pronii, ; ,, >'t 
vigour ot painting which can scarcely be realized by 
a singlo perusal. First appears the terrible Havana, ka™„, 5W . 
with his ten crowned heads towering in the air, ■ iid '■ 0,111 hoi'. ’’ 1 
his twt nty arms glistening with jewels, and spread¬ 
ing out like the branches of a tree, lie is seated 
Upon a golden throne in front ot his palace, and 
Hi mild him arc seated hisRdkslmsa Counsellors ; as 
India, the god of the firmament, is surrounded by 
the w inds or Maruts, who are Ids advisers. Next 
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appears the dreadful sister of Rdvana, with lier ears 
and nose cut off, roaring aloud with cruelty and 
rage; who kindles such a fire of sensual desire in 
the heart of Rdvana that lie refuses to listen to all 
counsels and all warnings. Next is to be seen the 
departure of Rdvana and Mdrfcha upon a chariot 
which rides swiftly through the air. Then follows 
the strange picture of the golden deer, sparkling 
with silver spots and jewelled eyes, gambolling 
before the hermitage. Next the deer is mortally 
wounded by Rdnia’s arrow, and suddenly assumes 
the form of Mdrfcha, and imitates the cry of Rama. 
Then the eye reverts to the quiet hut, in which Sftd 
is carrying on an angry and sensational dialogue 
with Lakshmana, which terminates in her being left 
alone in the hermitage, exposed to all the designs of 
Rdvana. Then follows the climax. The pseudo 
San ids i presents himself clothed in a red cloth, with 
matted hair, an umbrella, a trident, a provision hag, 
and an alms dish. He finds his addresses disre¬ 
garded, and suddenly assumes his own stupendous 
and monstrous form, and seizes the trembling wife 
and carries her away like a Sudra who has seized 
the Vedas. Then follows the desperate struggle 
between Rdvana and the Vulture Raja, in which the 
Ruleshasa is fearfully lacerated by the talons of the 
gigantic Bird, and the chariot is utterly destroyed. 
Lastly is to bo seen the flight through the air ol 
thi! golden-complcxioned Sftd in the grasp of the 
black Rakshnsa, like a golden thread round the loins 
of an elephant, the arrival of the hapless wife at 
tlie palace of Rdvana, and her utter desolation in 
the inner apartments and the Asoka grove. 

There is one circumstance in the narrative to 
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allusion has already been made, 8 and which history op 
is well worthy of consideration. Sfta reproaches 

Havana for his cowardice in not fighting Rama ; and —- 

declares that if he had conquered her husband she 
could not have refused to become his wife. This 
strange sentiment seems to have been fully in accoi’d- 
ance with the ancient laws of war, by which the wife 
and possessions of a conquered Chieftain became the 
property of the conqueror. But although the rule Hind* women 
was actually laid down, yet the history of India ?X riortotho 
shows that the affections will occasionally override 
all such merciless laws ; and that Hindi! wives have 
preferred perishing by the hands of their husbands * 
to becoming the prey of a victorious enemy. 

8 See VoL L pp.57, 201, 203. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
bama’s search for sit a. 

history of The narrative of Rama's sorrow at the lo.->s of 
SftA, and his eager search for her in the jungle, cou- 
xarraiTv..of ~ tains notliing that demands any preliminary ex- 

for SiU. planation. It comprises much poetical description, 

and a curious story of a female devotee named 
Sarvarf, who was of low caste, but obtained salvation 
through a mantra taught her by Mantaga the sage. 
The narrative is as follows:— 

R„,;. ... ling Meantime tlie mighty hero Rama had returned towards 
his hermitage after killing the deer-formed Mancha, and ho 
carried the skin upon his shoulders to present it to Sita. 
Presently Lakshmana appeared with a sad countenance, and 
told him why he had left Situ alone in the hut. And Rama 
became greatly alarmed, and said“ 0 njy brother, you 
have done wrong in leaving Situ alone : Women are goner- 
ally devoid of sense, and no wise man would attend to their 
ThoY.itr-.vor words.” So saying, IWina ran with all speed to the hut, 
and his brother Lakshmana followed him; and when they 
came to the hut, they found that it was utterly deserted, 
a*** of Ram* and that Sitfi had gone they knew not where. At this -gh t 
Rama became speocliless; his bow dropped from his hamb 
his hair became dishevelled, his girdle became loosened, am 
he sank upon the earth in a swoon. Lakshmana caught 
him in his arms, and fanned him with branches of m-W 
leaves, and splashed his face with water; and after awhile 
he regained his senses and cried out for Situ. 
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^Tlum Euraa and Lakshmana both rose up and went history ok 
ftroughout the forest to search for the lost one; but they [XD1A - 
found her not, and they returned in great grief to the **** IV 


The search. 


hermitage and saw that it was as desolate as before. When 
it was evening the full moon arose in the heavens, and Rama 
said: “ 0 Moon, you can gaze over the whole world, and lUmaWcbv 

no corner of the earth is unknown to you; can you not ‘°““ M °°"' 
therefore tell me where my beloved is gone ? ” And Eiima 
passed the whole of that night in the -desolate hermit 

Early next morning Rama and Lakslnnaua performed 
then- customary devotions, and then went forth again in 
search of Sita; and after awhile they came to the place iw„m„ud 
whore Jatdyus Chief of Vultures, had fought against juSStSPST. 
Havana. And Rama, said to Lakslimana0 brother, here 
me Signs that a battle has been fought in this place : Let us 
search this part of the forest, and find, if possible, the track 
of the conqueror.” Rama and Lakshmana then proceeded 
a little farther, and presently they came in sight of the 
huge Jatayus, with Streams of blood flowing from his muti¬ 
lated wings. And Rama said to JaWyus “ Tell me, O 
virtuous and pious Vulture, whither my wife has gone, and 
who it was that carried her away.” Jatayus replied“ 0 
Rama, the wicked Ravana, the Raja of the R4ksluisas, has 
earned away Sit* towards the south: 0 Rama, I am losing t,., wr ,„ K , 
a I control over my body; I see not with my eyes, and my Ja ' ;,y,,s - 
hfe is departing from my body.” The mighty Chief of 
; ultures then lo °ked up into the faco of Rama, and his eyes 
became fixed, and he gave up the ghost. At that moment, „r 
wlm-t Rama and Lakshmana were still lamenting, n chariot whSJ’iTa,« N 


of fire descended from Vaikunthn, which is the h< aven of 
Vishnu, with four attendants therein; and one carried tho 


chariot 


lu 11, and another the chakra, and the third the mace, and 


flio fourth the lotos; and fin soul of Jat&yus arose from th 
dead body, and mounted the charier, at the will of Rama, 
and offering up a long prayer to Rama, he ascendeo to the 
world ol V aikuntha, and became absorbed in Vishnu. 


VIh u Rama behold the happy fate of Jatayus, he said L?Sh*'s'„ 


(o f is brother :—•' 0 Lakshmana, though tiiis 


Raja of Vul- Kitr-r??iltc, for 
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of turea lias ascended to heaven, still we should perform his 
funeral rites according to the custom of the inhabitants ot 
the earth: Bring therefore rice and dry wood that I may 
prepare a funeral pile and burn the dead body.” So 
Lakshin ana did as his elder brother commanded, and the 
funeral pile was prepared, and the remains of Jatayus were 
placed thereon ; and B&ma produced a flame by rubbing 
together two pieces of wood, and set fire to the pile, and 
burned the dead body with all due ceremonies. Then the 
two brothers bathed in the river Godaveri, and sprinkled 
water for the soul of the departed. They then went into 
the forest and shot deer, and cut the flesh into small pieces, 
and gave them to all the birds of the jungle, thus the soul 
of Jat&yus was secured in the enjoyments of heaven. 1 


i Thf Account given in the Adhy&tma RhmCiyanu of the death of Jatfiyusand 
his ascension to heaven, is well worthy of consideration, and is accordingly 
trad'das follows When the funeral rites had been concluded, Kama called 
cut, toying :— 4 Assume, Jathyus! my form ; ascend into paradise; I have 
granted salvation unto thee in my form, which is the highest rank thou cau-t ob¬ 
tain.’ No sooner had Khma uttered these words than J athyus became p<* sesscd of 
four firms as Vishnu. A car descended from heaven in which he seated himself to 
proceed to paradise. Such was the dignity and grandeur of his appearance, it 
was as if a thousand suns shone on his face. In bis four hands he le hi a hell, a 
chakra, a mace, and a lotos ; a crown of pearls adorned his head; his body was 
mnam-nted with jewels; a veil of brocade covered his shoulders; and four of 
Vishnu’s attendants waved glittering chhmaras over his head. The heavenly 
choristers sang hvmns by his side; the nymphs of paradise danced before him. 

“ The soul of J a thy us in obtaining this exalted station was animated with joy 
and gratitude, and thus addressed Rhma>Tho\t hohht, 0 Lord! a bon in 
thy liand, and therefore art thou distinguished by the title of the Archer,—a - such 
I worship thee. Thou extended thy mercy towards the oppressed, thou art the 
protector of the defenceless,—as such I adore thee. Brahma and the -ids pour 
on their heads the dust that, has been under thy feet, for that which thou touch- 
ert is sacred,—as such I honour thee. Thv praises arc unbounded, they are 
|..‘vmd the powers of do-, ription : Before all things thou wert: tho creation, the 
preservation, and the destruction of the world -re in thv hands. Thou art the 
U!l l y (jod, tlie fountain of benevolence, enthroned in *1.- heart- of all things 
animate and inanimate -as such I offer ray adorations unto thee. Thou hast a 
bow and arrow- in % hands, but the archers of this world yield to thee in 
Thou art the first among the gods, tho first among mankind,-- .:: such I prai^o 
the" Thou art the sob object of adoration to tie gods, to the mints, the ^ 
p, nts to the Gamlharviw, to the heavenly spirit who prostrate them* Iv. at tav 
feet, - a* such I worship thee. Thou didst punbh the Kshatriyns, whore hemts 
rc harden, d with pride and obstinacy against thee; thou duht humble their 
pride uml thee now L ti thee,- m such 1 puy my devotion unto thee. ; l< ‘ 
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tlie day was far spent, and the night was drawing 
nigh, the two brethren returned to the hermitage; but 
Rama passed the night in lamentations, for he knew now 
that Havana had carried away Sitd towards the south. 

When the morning had dawned, and the customary 
devotions had been performed, Rama and Lakshmana de¬ 
parted out of the hermitage, and proceeded towards the 
south. When they had gone some distance, they came in 
sight of a vast and mighty demon named Kabandha, and 
Lakshmana beholding him, mistook him for a mountain. 
And Lakshmana said to his brother : — “ Behold, my Lord, 
n great mountain resembling a black Rdkshasa ! It is very 
high and stupendous, and dark as lamp-black : See the 
discoloured plants on the top, and the tall peaks on its two 
sides ! ’ W hilst he was thus speaking, Kabandha spread 
out his two arms of monstrous length to grasp in the 
two brothers ; and Lakshmana exclaimed :— (< My Lord, it 
I'.not a mountain, but a real Rdkshasa: The discoloured 
plants on the top are nothing but his hair, and I mistook his 
two u](stretched arms for mountain peaks : 1 see no neck or 
head, but his face is within his belly, and he has one eye 
only, and large teeth.” At this moment the monstrous arms 
of the fearful demon, Kabandha, began to wind round the 
brothers, and the two heroes seized the arms, and began to 
pull them. Then Kabandha cried out :— u Who are you, 
and wliat do you do here? Have you no fear of death that 
you come hither and seize me b\ the arms ? For my part I 
rejoice to see you, for i shall have a delicious feast this day.” 
So saying, the demon prepared to devour them, when the 
two renowned heroes each cut off one of his arms with a 

Rhma appears to be identified with Ptmisu Rama; or rutWr the desrroycr of the 
Roddhfctfl in identified with th*- destroyoir of lb K •hniriyu.- ) T1 t . , y 

the Gauges, whitdi purify the souls of mankind from sin. mid which Siva, know¬ 
ing the C'Cirilence of them, received on his head, flowed originally from thv met 
—us i. ' h i ad^re thee: In taking refuge it thy feet, tie. terror* «»f future 1 iuh 
regeneration, and death, are done away,—as such I worship thee: Thou art 
Bnihran. thou art Vi?!mu, thou art Siva. 1 : thou art One ; the universe is com¬ 
prehended in thro .is an ant in an elephant Thou art the foundation of eternal 
Mir-, lion art neither greater nor lcs>; mankind arc thy servant-i. thou art th * 
lord of all.*" 
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scimitar, and the Rakshasa fell upon the ground. Then the 
wounded Kabandlia cried out to the two brothers :—“ What 
are your names, and the names of your fathers?” Rain a 
replied:— f< We are the sons of Maharaja Dasaratha.” And 
he told the Rakshasa all that had happened to them from 
their exile downwards. 

Ivabandha then related his own story, how he had been 
originally a Gandharva, bin in consequence of the curse of 
a sage, had been compelled to assume his present form until 
released by Rama. And Kabandlia thanked Rama for his 
deliverance, and offered to serve him in any way ; and Rama 
asked him to relate the story of Ravana. Then Kabandlia 
replied :—“1 am still a Rakshasa, and I cannot tell what 
\ou desire to know, unless this body of mine be burned with 
fire.” So Rama threw the Rakshasa iuto a deep pit, and 
covered him with dry wood, and set fire to the pile; and 
while it was burning, a chariot descended from heaven, and 
Ivabandha came out of the fire in his real shape as a Gand¬ 
harva, and took his seat upon the chariot, and then spoke to 
Rama, as follows :—In the middle of the Southern Ocean 
is a wonderful island named Lanka, and Ravana is the 
owner of that island : This Havana is a great warrior, and 
lie has a mighty army of R&kshasas under his comma nd; and 
if you desire to conquer him you must follow my counsel: 
At a little distance to the north of this place is a lake 
named Pampfi; and near that lake is a mountain named 
Rifcliya-mukha; and on this mountain Ri shy a-milkha dwells 
a chief among the Monkeys, named Sugrlva, and by the 
assistance of Sugrlva you will obtain ■ the victory over 
Rdvana: Do yon, therefore, form *i friendly alliance vwtli 
Sugrlva: He is him elf suffering from m injury inflicted 
upon him by his own brother; and if you assist him against 
his brother, he will assist you in recovering Sita: On the 
ri»ad you will find the hermitage of the sage, JS latanga; 
aid a pupil of the sage is dwelling there, and awaiting 
your arrival : Fulfil all the derires of this pupil, and then 
proewe ! to Urn lake Painpd and the mountain Rishyn- 
ulukha. ,, Having thus spoken, Kabandlia took leave of 
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and Lakshmana, and ascended to the lieaven of history of 

INDIA. 
Part IV. 


Rama and his brother then took the road which had- 

been pointed out by Kabandha ; and, after travelling for ESmana 
some time in the jungle, they at last came to the abode of hermitage of 
Matanga, and there they found an aged female named sage? 1 ' 6 *' 1 thu 
Survari, who had been a pupil of that sage. Xow Sarvan Piety ofSnrvan, 
had lone* been waiting to behold Rama ; and when she saw dimple of 
him, accompanied by his brother, she knew directly who 
they were ; and she brought mats of new grass and cool water 
to wash their feet; and she presented them with flowers, per¬ 
fumes, and the argha, and began to offer prayers to both 
Rama and Lakshmana. And R&ma rejoiced to behold her 
piety, and inquired of her how she came to bo the pupil of 
Matanga, and where the sago was residing at that time, and 
why she lived thus alone in the forest. Sarvarl said :—“ I Sarvan relates 
was born of the low caste which is called Sarvarl, and one 
day I came to this wilderness to gather wood, when I saw 
the sage, Matanga : A strong desire then rose in my heart 
to serve the sage, but I was afraid to make known my wish, 
because of the lowness of my birth: I was accustomed, 
therefore, to come hither every night, and sweep the path 
leading from this hermitage to the bathing ghat, so that not 
a stone or pebble was left in the way when tl.e sage went to 
perform his morning ablutions: Seeing the path kept so 
clean, Matanga asked his disciples if they had been accus¬ 
tomed to sweep the way, but they could give him no reply: 

One night after this the disciple- hid themselves, and when 
I came to sweep the path, they caught me, and took me 


1 In the Adbyhlma RAmJuana the cicmon Kabandha is represented an Hi king 
u and pious address to Ilhma, from which the following pantheistic duserip- 
ti.m may be extracted Th* - ven upper regions are placed between thy lei i 
and thy loins; the earth is in thy loins, the -even lower regions art* from thy loins 
to tby b et: Thine eyes . ro tie sun, thy mouth i a flaming tiro, thy hair the 
clouds, thy bones the mountains, thy belly the > n waters of Uu »“\n, tio, ,mv. 
the v' getabb’ creation, thy hand* Indra, thy breast tho fountain »f mercy, tbv 
back the sou re* of punish met its, tby hips Death, thy lip- Kama ■!. va, thy no«o 
th-> two Aswiiu, tby tongue Yanina, tby whiskers lightning, tby heart tho moon, 
tby eyelids arc Constantly engaged in weighing tin things together. Thus are 
nil things comprehended in thy vast form; not' - g is distinct from it.” 
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** R&raa” as a 
mantra. 


Then the holy man took compassion upon me, and taught 
me a mantra which raised me from my low caste, in the same 
way that it had already raised the sage V&lmiki; and that 
mantra was only your name of Rama : From that time I have 
ever remained here ; but a few days ago, Matanga told me 
that he was going to the heaven of Brahma ; and he said to 
me:— «Remain here but a short time longer: Your Guru, 
Rama, is come as far as Chitra-kuta, and he will be here in 
- due time : Then do you enter the fire in his presence, and 
you will obtain the accomplishment of all your desires ” 

Sarvari burns Sarvari having thus finished speaking, requested the 
thfi presence of permission of Rama to enter the fire, as she had already pre¬ 
pared the funeral pile ; and Rama gave her leave, and she 
set fire to the pile, and entered the bright flame with her 
eyes fixed upon Rama. Then whilst the pile was burning, a 
chariot descended from Vaikuntha, and Sarvari ascended 
the chariot, and was earned away to the mansions of 
Vishnu. 

When Sarvari had thus expired, Rama and Lakshmana 
departed out of the hermitage; and after journeying for some 
time, they came within sight of the lake Pampd. That 
beautiful lake was one mile round, and the water was trans¬ 
parent, and covered with the blooming lotos ; and the 
ducks and geese were playing upon the surface of the water, 
and the bees were hovering over the lotos, and water-birds 
of radiant plumage crowded the lake and the green margin 
around it. And the banks on all sides were covered with 
trees, and loaded with fruits and flowers, which waved to 
and fro with the gentle wind, and spread a delicious per¬ 
fume around. But, as Rama beheld the beauty of the place, 
he was reminded more and more of his beloved Situ, and his 
loss lay heavy upon his soul. And Lakshmana prepared for 
his brother a bed of lotos under the shade of a fig-tree, and 
brought some water for his feet. Then Rama threw himself 
dov. i upon the b< 1, and Lakshmana seated himself near 
him, and began to press the feet of his elder brother with 
his hand. 
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lie foregoing narrative calls for but little re¬ 
mark. The fanciful accounts of Rama’s sorrow, and 
the lamentations which the author puts into his 
mouth, are poetical according to Hindu ideas but 
too demonstrative to please European tastes. The 
description of Kabandha is simply the creation of a 
distorted fancy. He is described as a hairy moun¬ 
tain, without head or neck, but with one glaring eye 
in his breast, and an immense mouth and teeth "in 
the centre of his belly; whilst his arms were more 
than a nnle long! The story of Sarvarf, the female 
ascetic, is worthy of consideration, because she was 
of low caste, and seems to have led a life of celi¬ 
bacy; circumstances which would seem to denote 
that she was a Buddhist, amongst whom caste was 
disregarded, and female devotees were not unfre- 
duent in anciont times. 
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rama’s alliance with the monkeys. 


HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 

PIlix IV. 


Change in the 

character of 
Rama from the 
divine to the 
human. 


At this point in the Rtim&yana, tlie character of 
Rama seems to undergo an entire change. During 
his wanderings in the jungle he was pre-eminently 
regarded as a divine hero, who was received by every 
Br&hnran sage as a deliverer long waited for, whose 
presence alone ensured salvation. Even the Rak- 
shasa demons who opposed his progress, and who 
were slain by his arms, are said to have acknow¬ 
ledged his divinity' in the hour of death, and to have 
been borne away in celestial chariots to the heaven 
of Vishnu. But in the narrative which now follows 
of the alliance formed by Rama with the Monkeys, 
the divine character of the hero in a great measure 
disappears, and he becomes little more than a human 
warrior. After lamenting the loss of his wife in the 
language of an ordinary mortal, he seeks an alliance 
with Monkeys to curry on wars which he had pre¬ 
viously sustained by his single arm. Moreover, it 
will be seen that his actions are not only those of a 
human being, but of a human being who is regard¬ 
less of moral rule in the attainment of his ends; in¬ 
asmuch as lie killed one Monkey warrior contrary 
to the rules of fair lighting, and permitted another 
to take the widow of his deceased brother as a 
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r Md wife, contrary even to the modified law of 
the early Brahmans . 1 This transformation of Kama 
leads to the suspicion that the son of Dasaratha was 
a different individual from the Linga-worshipper of 
the Dekhan who made war against the Buddhists ; 
and that two distinct traditions, referring to differ¬ 
ent circumstances and localities, have been amalga¬ 
mated into a single poem. But whether this hypo¬ 
thesis be correct or no, it will certainly be necessary 
to bear some distinction in mind between Rama, 
the incarnation of Vishnu, and Rama, the worship¬ 
per of the Linga, which is always associated with 
the worship of Siva. 

_ Tlie alliance which Rdma is said to have formed 
Avith the Monkeys, tends to confirm this view. It 
excites a doubt whether Rdma was so invariably the 
conqueror of the Itakshasas as the Rdmayana re¬ 
presents him ; whether he did not on some occasions 
sutler a defeat, although the victory lias been given 
to him by the Hindu bard in order to bring his ex¬ 
ploits into conformity with lii.s assumed character as 
a divine incarnation. Indeed if Rama had reallv 
h< , en so victorious in his wars against lvharu and 
Dushana as the Rnimiyana represents, it seems diffi¬ 
cult to understand why he should have deemed it 
necessary to seek an alliance with the Monkey Chief¬ 
tain. It appears therefore most probable that the 
Rama of this portion of the Uanu'iyana, namely, the 
representative or leader of the Linga-worshippers 
imd sustained such severe defeats from the Buddhists 
that he was compelled to strengthen himself bv 
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The literal interpretation of this portion of 
the R&m&yana is indeed deeply rooted in the mind 
of the Hindu. He implicitly believes that llama is 
Vishnu, who became incarnate for the purpose of 
destroying the demon Havana; that lie permitted 
his wife to be captured by Havana for the sake of de¬ 
livering the gods and Brahmans from the oppressions 
of the R&kshasa; and that he ultimately assembled 
an army of Monkeys, who were the progeny of the 
gods, and led them against the stronghold of Havana 
at Lanka, and delivered the world from the tyrant 
Ralcshasa, whilst obtaining ample revenge for. his 
own personal wrongs. 

One other point seems to demand consideration, 
namely, the possibility of such an alliance as that 
which R&ma is said to have concluded with the 
Monkeys. This possibility will of course be denied 
by modern critics, but still it is interesting to trace 
out the circumstances which seem to have led to the 
acceptance of such a wild belief b) the dreamy and 
marvel-loving Hindu. The south of India swarms 
with Monkeys of curious intelligence and rare phy¬ 
sical powers. Their wonderful instinct for organiz¬ 
ation, their attachment to particular localities, their 
occasional journeys in large numbers over mountains 
and across rivers, their obstinate assertion of sup¬ 
posed rights, and the ridiculous caricature which 
they exhibit of all that is animal and emotional in 
man, would naturally create a deep impression upon 
a credulous and superstitious people. Indeed the 
habits of Monkeys well deserve to be patiently 
studied; not as they appeal in confinement, when 
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is revolting in their nature is developed; history up 
but as they appear living in freedom amongst the l'lnx'iv. 
trees of the forest, or in the streets of crowded cities, 
or precincts of temples. Such a study would not fail 
to awaken strange ideas ; and although the Euro¬ 
pean would not be prepared to regard Monkeys as 
sacred animals, he might be led to speculate as to 
their origin by the light of data, which are at pre¬ 
sent unknown to the naturalist whose observations 
have been derived from the menagerie alone. 

Whatever, however, may have been the train of ti,o M,mw a 
ideas which led the Hindu to regard the Monkey as ynna identical 
a being half human and half divine, there can be *!%Mk of 
little doubt that in the R&mayana the Monkeys 0 f thcsouth " 
southern India have been confounded with what 
may be called the aboriginal people of the country. 

I lie origin of this confusion may be easily conjee- TUm i ven¬ 
tured. Perchance the aborigines of the country 
may have been regarded as a superior kind of; 1 ■* l -- so, v. 
Monkeys; and to this day the features of the Mara - ^nni-a L 
wars, who arc supposed to be the aborigines of the 
southern part of the Carnatic, are not only different 
liom those of their neighbours, but are of a character 
calculated to confirm the conjecture. Again, it is n ;ti ,• 
probable that the army of aborigines may have been i.y 

accompanied by outlying bands of Monkeys, im¬ 
pelled by that magpie-like curiosity and love of 
plunder which arc the peculiar characteristics of the 
Monkey race ; and this incident may have given rise 




to the story that the army was composed of Monkeys. 

Put perhaps the most probable hypothesis i- that tiu* 
the people of the south originally worshipped the 'm* 
Monkey as a deity, and adopted it as their national tt 

emblem; and thus they may have become c< m- ' >U '* 
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founded with the animal in the same way that the 
Scythic tribe of Nagas became confounded with the 
Serpent, which was in like manner their deity and 
symbol. It is true that the Marawars in the present 
day worship Siva, but they may have been con¬ 
verted to this form of religious faith by the Linga- 
worshippers who are represented by Rama. Should 
this last hypothesis prove correct it would furnish 
the reason why Monkey gods like Hanuman were 
introduced in the Ram dy an a as fighting by the side 
of Rama ; namely, to represent the gods of the peo¬ 
ple as worshippers of Rama, and subordinate to him 5 
just in the same way as in the Malid Bluirata, the 
Serpent-god of Manipura is represented as being 
conquered by the son of Arjuna. 2 Besides, however, 
the Monkeys, there are references to an army of 
Bears, under the leadership of Jambavat, who is 
•said to have been the father-in-law of Krishna.' 
These Bears do not appear upon the scene apart 
from the, Monkeys, nor is the leader Jambavat 
as famous and important as the Monkey Hanu¬ 
man. It is therefore difficult to assign a reason 
for their introduction, unless it is assumed that 
Jambavat is a representative of the worshippers ot 
Krishna, giving counsel and support to the cause ot 
RAma. 

As regards the geography of tins portion of the 
Riim&vana, it will be observed that three localities 
are distinctly specified ; and although it is difficult 
to identify them with modern sites, they may per¬ 
haps bo referred to the territory ot Mysore, or the 

9 Roo ante, VoL I. page 412. 

3 £(*<? ante, Vol. I. pages 384, 476. 
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•Axj immediately surrounding' it. 1 
localities arc as follows:— 

1 st, Rishya-muklia mountain, the residence of^~r^ 
Sugrfva, the Monkey Raja who had been dethroned, 
and with whom Rama formed an alliance. 

2 nd, Kishkindhyd, the Monkey city of Belli, the fcutundfa*. 
elder brother and enemy of Sugrfva. 

3 rd, Malyavana mountain, the residence of Rama ib^ vam . 
and Lakslimana during the rainy season. 

1 he narrative of Rama’s alliance with Sugrfva The narrative, 
and the Monkeys may now bo related as follows:_ 


After Rama and Lakslimana liad passed a night on the fcfana ami 
hanks of the I ampa lake, they rose early in the morning, proceed from 
and performed their customary ablutions and devotions, and to the mount? in 
went towards the mountain Rishya-miikha; where dwelt Risl,ya * mUkM ‘ 
the Monkey Raja, Sugriva, who had been dethroned by his 
brother Bali, and compelled to take refuge in the moun- 
l ain. Meantime, Sugriva and his Monkey Counsellors were Siurm-a andir* 
sifting on a bastion of a fort on the top of the mountain; *!u!’>diors 
and they beheld the approach of Rama and Lakslimana. 

And Sugriva turned t-o his Counsellors, and said :—“ Be¬ 
hold two persons arc approaching from the direction of 
IVimpa, who aro apparelled as devotees, but yet appear to 
carry arms : 1 fear they are spies who havo been sent hither 
by my brother B&li ” But Hauuman, who was the chief of 
his Counsellors, said : — C( Be of good cheer, O Sugriva, for 
these men are the sons of a Raja, and have come for our 
deliverance/* And Hauuman descended from the moun¬ 
tain, and brought Rfirna and Lakshmana into the presence 
of Sugriva. And when Rama had related his story, Ilanu- 
mnn brought some pieces of wood, and kindled a lire • and 
Rama and Sugriva confirmed their friendship before the fire 


4 Pi.if. IT. H Wilson remarks in a note 
Uisli\ '-Diukha mountain, aud the scenes in 
the sauic appellate ns in the li-ighbourhood 


on the Utt.ua-Ramaeharitra, that tho 
it? vicinity, aro said to be known by 
of Anngundi in the Dukhan. 
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and in the presence of all the Monkeys. And when they 
had all taken their seats Sugriva said to Rama: “’Some 5 
time back, when I was sitting with my Counsellors upon 
this mountain, I beheld a woman in the air who was being 
carried off by Havana; and as she passed by she threw 
down her ornaments, and we have preserved them to this 
day.” Sugriva then sent for the ornaments, and laid them 
before Rama; but the eyes of Rim a were so affected with 
grief, that he could not tell whether they belonged to Ins 
wife or not. Then Rama asked his brother if he could 
remember the ornaments, and Lakshmana said: “ those 
silver bells I know, for Sita wore.them on her teet, but all 
the others are strange to me, for I never cast my eyes above 
the feet of my brother’s wife.” ’ At these words Rama took 
the ornaments to his heart, and wept aloud; and Sugriva 
consoled him, saying : — “ Now that we have made friend¬ 
ship together, vex not yourself about Sita : Be assured that 
you shall soon rescue her.” 

When Rama had somewhat recovered, he requested 
Sugriva to relate the story of his grievances. Sugriva 
replied:— “ 0 Rima, I have an elder brother named Bali, 
who has deprived me of my Raj, and taken away my wife 
Ruma ; and now he seeks to take away my life ; and through 
fear of him I have taken refuge in this mountain : O Rama, 

I pray yon to liberate me from this oppression !” G Rnrna 

s This reply nf Lakshfl&ana is taken, from the modem version of the Rhm fr¬ 
y-ana, and is in conformity with modern ideas. In earlier times a greater free¬ 
dom of manners prevailed. 

6 A long mythical story is here related in the original respecting the origin of 
the breach between Sugriva and Bfdi, which it may be advisable to condense into 
a note. Bfrli was originally Raja of Kishkindhyfr, and on one occasion he fought 
a. certain Asura in the neighbouring plain, after which the Asura tied into acau’. 

Bali then directed his brother Sugriva to guard the entrance to the cave for one 
entire month, whilst he himself entered it in pursuit of the Asura. The month 
passed away, when blood issued from the mouth of the cave; on which Sugriva 
took it for granted that Bali was killed, and stopped up the mouth of the cave to 
prevent the .Asura from coiniug out, and returned to the city of KishkindhvA, 
where the Monkeys accepted him a • ’.’ear Raja in succession to Ih'tii. Sul- 
quently Bfrli having killed the Asura in the cave, returned to the city of Kish- 
kindhyfr ; upon which ho was very wroth with Sugriva, and deprived him of b>» 

Raj atid wile, and would na\c killed him but tw to the KUbya-mukha 

mountain. 
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Cast aside, my friend, all fear of Bali! I promise history op 
mako you free: Bali is now dwelling in your city of INDIA * 
Kishkindhyd: Put on your war dress, and repair to Kish- 


v *> — — —tu xvisn- — 

cindhyd, and go to the gate of the palace, and challenge 
Bah to a single combat; and as soon as he shall come out ki^h*Sa 
against you, I will slay him with my arms.” challenge nan. 

After tliis Sugriva set out for the city of Kishkindhyd, CombatMwca 
accompanied by Rrtma and Lakshmana; and whilst the two B 4 R lvaaud 
brothers concealed themselves in the forest hard by, he 
went forward to the gate of the palace to challenge B:'di. 

And Sugriva shouted with a voice like thunder; and Bali 
came out with all haste from the inner apartments, and 
saw that it was his brother Sugriva, who had challenged 
him to battle. Now Tdra, who was the wife of Bali, sought 
to prevent her husband from going out to Sugriva; hut 
Bah refused to listen to her; and he went out to the palace 
gate, and abused Sugriva, and Sugriva abused him in ro- 
turn and cried out“ Vishnu is my protector, and yon 
will fall by my hand this day.” And Bali and Sugriva 
ought lustily against each other for a long while, and the 
battle went against Sugriva, and he fell down and Bali sat 
upon Ins breast. And Bfili cried out" Where is the 
V ishnu who is your strong ally ? Now is the time that you 
should sock hm protection.” M.,.„ti,m, Kama saw that IUm» mortally 
Hal. iiad gamed the victory, and he discharged <m arrow at woundsB411 * 
Bali, and pierced his heart, so that ho fell senseless upon 
the ground, llama and Lakshmana then came up, and 
Sugriva rose in great joy at seeing his enemy prostrate 
upon the ground. 

Meanwhile, the sad tidings had reached the ears of Tara s,„n 
that her husband had fallen in the battle with Sugriva; and 


HMi dared not approach the Rishya-mflkh* mountain for the followincr 
r.n«,,n ? . On one on-n-inn he had slum .he gnat giant Dtindubhi. : ,A thrown lbs 
Weeding ncad upon tie- mom.taiu : upon which a few drops of blood tVll 
Uoianga, tin cage who thereupon cursed Iitdi, that he should fall pi^ it ‘ 
ogam approached the mountain. Nobody, lu.tu.ver. .,mid mo v0 the o' k , 
until SUM kicked it mills away, aid *****. *hihih d i J, s fcill inaroherv w!/ 

Mdima. 1, -Mooting a.. with such force that it passed thromd =. v .„ r 'J ' 

trtas, and then divided a mountain and d. J to h.-ll ; after W |„V< f 
nrum.il to his quiver in the I'mui of tuning --.ran. 1 U;am 
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r of, slie went forth out of the palace with dishevelled hair and 
-- loose garments, and all her ornaments in disorder; and she 

-was followed by her son Angada, and a crowd of servants, 

Tfcra’* lament a- Counsellors, and friends. When she beheld her husband 

tions over her 


dying^Sjand. prostrate upon the ground, she fainted for a while, and then 
striking her breast with her hands, she cried aloud as 
follows : — <c O my beloved husband, sole protector of my 
helpless self, why do you thus lie upon the bare earth ? 
Arise, and seat yourself, and call me your beloved as you 
used to do, and save me from death ! 1 ou heard me not 

when I beseeched you not to go forth to this fata' field ; and 
now you have fallen in battle with your enemy, and have lost 
your life by his dreadful arrow : Oh ! why did you deprive 
your brother of his Raj and his wife ? Surely ray heart must 
be made of stone that it does not break at the sight of my 
husband ! I can no longer endure to behold your pale face, 
and your body covered with the dust of the earth ! O my 
beloved, look once again towards your slave, and take your 
son Angada to your breast! Why do you not reply, when l 
am weeping so bitterly at your feet ? ” So saying, Tara took 
her husband upon her lap, and with loud lamentations ad¬ 
dressed him thus :—“ 0 my beloved, it is wrong for you to 
go to the in xt world, and leave me alone and helpless here . 
Shame be upon me that I thus be obliged to witness the death 
of m y own husband ! Shame be upon that woman who ever 
becomes a widow in this world ! 0 ye ferocious birds arid 

wild beasts of the jungle, act kindly towards me, and make 
me your prey, that I may follow my husband to the mansions 

of Yama.” 

Now, when it was known that Buli was dead, the city of 


Ftmoral 
m jhu-s for lluli. 
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Kishkindhya resounded with the cries of the Monkeys and 


their wives, whilst Sugriva and Angada and Tara idled the 


air with their lamentations : Tard threw away all her orna¬ 
ments, and the female Monkeys, seeing her deep affliction, 
took her by the hand, and made her sit: up. Then llama 
began to console Tard, and at his words all present began to 
desist from further weeping, and to inakc preparations for 
the funeral pile. And the Monkeys placed the dead body 
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upon a litter; and they perfumed the body with history o ? 


INDIA. 
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sandal and other perfumes, and decorated both the corpse 
and the litter with garlands, and covered the body with a 
richly-embroidered cloth. Then they took the litter upon 
their shoulders, and Sugriva and the other Monkeys fol¬ 
lowed it, crying very bitterly; while some of the Monkeys 
in front began to throw money to the right and left, and 
the women of the Monkeys walked last of all. When they 
reached the place of burning, the corpse was bathed and 
placed upon the funeral pile, and Angada, son of Bali, set 
fire to the pile; and when the burning was over, they all 
proceeded to the lake Pampd, and bathed themselves, and 
made oblations of water to the soul of the deceased. 

After this, Sugriva took his own wife Rum a, and also Sugriva insta' 
took Iara, the widow of Bali, to be his wife likewise. And AnKwLias 1,Ul1 
it was agreed that Sugriva should be installed as Raja of^ lnaraja 
Kishkindhya, and that Angada should be installed as Yuva- 
mja. At this time the rainy season had commenced, when lain.wu.... 
even the merchants stay at their own homes and go not to 
foreign countries; and RAma requested Sugriva to take his 
pleasure until the rains were over, and then to join in the 
search lor Sita. So Sugriva was installed as Raja, and 
Angada as \ evaraja; and Rama and Lakshmana departed 


from that place, and took up their abode in th 
mountain. 


Malv avana 


Tho foregoing narrative of RAma’s alliance with -vi™ or ti )C 
the Monkeys exercises a weird-liko influence upon uami ivv * 
the imagination, wholly different from that produced 
hy an ordinary fable in which animals of different 
Kinds are represented as speaking to each other. 

J he mind is called upon to deal with a nondescript Nondescript 
being half Monkey and half man ; having long tails [hQ 

and walking on all fours, and yet performing funeral 
rites for a deceased Raja, and installing a successor 
upon the throne, with all the form and ceremony of 
human beings. It was a Monkey Raja, surrounded 
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by liis Monkey Counsellors, wlio beheld the approach 
of Rama and Lakshmana from the Bastion of their 
Fort on the Rishya-mukha mountain. It was Hanu- 
man in the form of a gigantic Monkey who carried 
Rama and Lakshmana upon his shoulders up the side 
of the mountain. The combats between Sugriva 
and Bdli are the combats of Monkeys; and the 
picture of Bali dying in the presence of his wife 
Tard and son Angada, might easily be realized by 
those who have seen the painful caricature of a 
human being which a Monkey presents in a wound¬ 
ed or dying state. The scenes, however, are marred 
in the original by the lengthy dialogues which are 
placed in the mouths of the Monkeys, and which 
have been omitted in the foregoing text as being far 
too monotonous and artificial in tone to excite either 
interest or sympathy. 

As regards the narrative, it certainly seems to 
refer to some real event amongst the aboriginal 
tribes; namely, the quarrel between an elder and 
younger brother for the possession of a Raj; and the 
subsequent alliance of Rama with the youitgei 
brother. It is somewhat remarkable that Rama ap¬ 
pears to have formed an alliance with the wrong- 
party, for the right of Bdli was evidently superior 
to that of Sugriva; aud is especially worthy of note 
that Rama compassed the death of Bdli by an act 
contrary to all the laws of fair fighting. Again, 
Rdma seems to have tacitly sanctioned the transfei 
of Tdrd from Bali to Sugriva, which was directly 
opposed to modern rule, although in conformity 
with the rude customs of a barbarous age; and it 
is remarkable that to this day the marriage ot 
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_widows and divorced women is practised by 

the Marawars, or aborigines oi the southern Car¬ 
natic,, contrary to the deeply-rooted prejudice which 
exists against such unions amongst the Hindus at 


large. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

HANUMAN’s ADVENTURES IN LANKA. 

The story of the assembling of the Monkeys and 
Bears, and the despatch of four armies in search of 
Sita, lias been expanded to an inordinate length by 
the author of the Ramayana; but the bare outline is 
extremely simple, and may be briefly indicated as 
probably involving an authentic event upon which 
the Hindu bard has based his narrative. It seems 
that when Sugrfva had regained possession of his 
Raj, lie abandoned himself to sensual indulgences, so 
that when the cold season arrived for the commence¬ 
ment of operations, ho was devoting himself to strong 
drink and the society of his wives. Accordingly 
Lakshmana was sent by Rama to remind him of his 
obligations, and to punish him for his breach of faith 
if he displayed any further lukewarmness or delay. 
Meantime, however, Hanuman had already induced 
Sugrfva to send out messengers for assembling his 
armies; so that after some explanation, Lakshmana 
was satisfied arid returned to Kama, accompanied 
by Sugrfva. Subsequently the armies of Monkeys 
and Bears were marshalled in the presence of Rama, 
and sent out to the four quarters of the earth ; but 
the army despatched to the south under the com¬ 
mand of Hanuman, was the only one that met with 
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The story of Hanuman’s adventures in Lanka is Hanuman-s. 
nerhaDS one of the best sustained efforts of pure Lanka, the 

II A product of pure 

imagination that is to be found in the Ramayana- imagination. 
The exploits of the vast Monkey hero who could 
swell himself to the size of a mountain, or dwarf 
himself to the size of a man’s thumb; the strength 
and magnificence of Lanka with its seven broad 
moats and seven stupendous walls of stone and 
metal; the extraordinary deformities of the Rdk- 
shasa population ; the marvellous palace and gardens 
of Ravana; the devoted love of Sfta for Rama and 
the impure advances of Ravana;—are all depicted 
with a magnificent exaggeration which is often 
grand, and but for the fantastic character of some 
of the incidents might be said to border on the 

sublime. 

The incidents and scenes in this portion of the ™*en ind ; 
narrative are so numerous, that it may be as well to 
indicate them under the following heads : 

1st, Hanuman’s march to the sea, and leap over 
the channel between India and Ceylon. 

2 nd, Description of the city of Lanka. 

3 rd, Hanuman reconnoitres Lanka in the form of 


a cat. 

4 th Meeting between Hanuman and the Genius 
of Lanka. 

5th, Hanuman proceeds through the city to the 
palace of Havana. 

6 th, Description of the Inner Apartments of 
Havana. 

Tib, Description of Sfta in the Asoka grove. 
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8tli, Il&vana’s night visit to Si'ta surrounded, by 
liis women. 

9th, Efforts of the Raksliasf women to induce 
Sitd to become the wife of Ravana. 

10th, Interview between Hanuman and Sftii. 
11th, Hanuman destroys the Asoka garden and 
is captured by Indrajit. 

12th, Tricks played by Hanuman upon the 
Rakshasas. 

13th, Hanuman’ s appearance before Rdvana and 
las Counsellors in the Council Hall.- 
14th, The firing of Hanuman’s tail. 

15th, Return of Hanuman aud his army to Rama 
and Sugriva. 

With this preliminary sketch it may suffice to 
reproduce the leading events in the adventures of 
Hanuman and his army as they appear in the Ra- 
m&yana : — 

i t. Hamunan's Now Hanuman was sent- with the army of Monkeys to 
’"i't'Xu 1 "'- tli« southern quarter because of his superior intelligence, 
Cnm-ia'iX'' 1 ns it was known that Ravana reigned in the southern region. 
»ndCeylon. ^ n( [ ^ hen Hanuman was about to depart lie prayed R<tma 
to give him a token, that it he should find feitu, ho might, 
convince her that ho came from her beloved husband. So 
ft Amu. gave to Hanuman"tho ring bearing his name, which 
had been presented to him on the day of his marriage by 
his father-in-law Raja Janaka. Then Hanuman departed 
with his army of Monkeys towards the south, but one month 


The narrative. 


giwH hia 
niurri.Yv.ertng t* 
iluutnian. 


passed away, 


and still no tidings could be hoard of Smi. 5 


i Tbo adventur« . of tlio army of II inum.at tti" told at e<m*idorablc hiigtli ,u 
tJio R&iu ivana, but are all mythical. The following story extracted from the 
VJhvdtma Ritm ivana may serve u.< a specimenNow wliii- the Monkey were 
toward M!il thwj Were smitten, with thirst, ana searched for 

Liter'nail aides, but as that wildJrmwn composed of -.«nd, none could hr 
f uttm i \i length they came to ft TMwntaiihftt the foot of which they sawa 
,. t trees loaded with fruit, rr-.mblwg tb^ wealthy serving food to iudigent travel- 
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kmkfil the Monkeys were very melancholy, and began to history of 
despair. And it came to pass that after a while they came pIet Yv 
to a certain mountain, where they fell in with a Chief of the Mretirtrw;i q— 
Vultures, whose name was Sampati, and he was elder brother JJ}JJ f 


of Jatayus, the mighty Bird who had given his life in the 
service of Rama. And Sampati told them that he had seen 
Riivana carry away Sit a, and that Havana had taken her to 
his city and palace, which were situated on the island of 
Lanka, about sixty miles from the sea. 2 And Hanuman and 
all the Monkeys rejoiced greatly, and proceeded with all 


haste to the sea. 

Now, when the Monkeys reached the shore of the sea, 
and behold the island of Lankh, sixty miles from tho shore, 


1 rs. From a cave in this mountain numberless water-fowl issued, their wings 
dripping with water. The Monkeys seeing this were satisfied they should find 
water in the cave. They followed Hanuman in a line, holding each other by tho 
Fun] as the cave was dark. When they had advanced a considerable distance, the 
darkness was in an instant dispelled; they beheld a pond full of pure water, near 
t<> w hieh was a p thee and a garden. In this palace were deposited jewels of great 
value, grain, t'ruii-. oil, clothes, and an immense quantity of provisions, with 
sweetmeats of every kind. There was also a large town abounding with shops, 
but there were not any inhabitants. They uvre amazed, they COU&uHod with each 
O, lior what wonderful city this < uld bo; they r< olved to entr. he palace, win re 
they might meet with some human being, la one of the apartments they beheld 
u woman splendidly dressed and adorned, her eves clnsi d in meditation. That 
woman was a faith Ail adorer of IUima ; the veil of chastity was placed over her 
Fi'd; rio: was -.op. ■ eminently t ure. Tin Monkeys w tv t. nifled at the minority 
°f bor penances; they paid their adorations to her at a distance. The ehnsto 
virgin, opening her ey. s and hi ring them, asked who they were. lUntmmn then 
related the story of Kama, and the thirst of the Monkeys, concluding :- * Tima 
art a faithful worshipper of the divinity; from beholding tine we arc free from 
rind Tin; holy virgin directed the Monkeys where to iud food and water, with 
which they .satisfied their hunger attil thirst, und thou returned to her. 

“The female devotee then delivered a 1 >ng discourse on the divinity cl Rt'unn, 
ami ultimately retv.rued with the M mkoy army to KishkindlivA, and expired in 
the prt;U nee of ftimfl.” 

s Tho real distance of Lanka from the mainland, is hut vaguely indicated in 
tlo Raint'iv aiKi. From fdiore t«* >ihoro the-dintatn * 1 about -i \r v mii and hc- 
fordingly tint lets been •. i dow n in tin-text. Ihil it would almost appear a . if in 
times primi "l the Island of (’ey hm was really joined on to the iu tin. About two 
mil h from the Indian eoimt is tho Island of ltnmi> ram, whit It i.s clevi n tuih < 
ieug, and three eoniurice ago is said to have been joined tu the main bv a luck' 
c: ms wav ; whilst just o!i tin opposite .oast ot («ylon is tin Mind <\ M umu, 
about eighteen milts long. .Moreover a low- sandy ridge, iuipa -able to ehipB of 
but den, nmnr el i tho M<ml of l mi Mem with the 1,1a, d ol Mumu.uiid t* 
known in the pro nt day as Adam’s Bridgo. 
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nofc one of them would attempt to leap across the sea ex¬ 
cepting the mighty Hanuman. And ITanunian took a 
gigantic spring, and by his prodigious strength, he leaped 
over the wide ocean, and reached the shore of Lankd, and 
alighted upon the mountain which is named Subala. 8 At 
that moment all Lanka trembled ; and Raja R&vaiia sent for 
his Counsellors, and demanded the reason for the trembling. 
Some of the Counsellors then said:—“ 0 Ravana, this 
trembling is an earthquake.” But one Rakshasa, who was 
very wise, and whose name was Obindbya, said to Ravana:—• 
“ Whatever others may say respecting this trembling, I 
attribute it only to the presence of Sita: From the moment 
that you brought Sita into your palace, evil omens have con¬ 
stantly appeared in Lanka: I therefore advise you to send 
b.-ck Sita to R&ma.” Then Vibhlshana, who was the pious 
brother ot Ravana, earnestly implored the Raja of the Rak- 
shttsnH to follow the counsel of Obitidhyaj but Havana could 
Dot be moved, and lie dismissed the Council in great anger. 

Meantime Hanuman was gazing from the summit of the 

5 A number of absurd »t,»ric3 arc told of the adventurer of llanumun whilst 
flying through the air, which are utterly devoid of meaning. It b, however, re¬ 
markable that amongst others who opposed him was a female Bhkshad named 
Sura.H, who was said to be the mother of the N&gas, an allusion which tends to 
identify the Rhkshasas with the Buddhists. See ante, page 315. 

There b, however, a graphic description of ITanum in's leap in the Adhyfttinu 
Bamayaua w iieh b worth extracting ITanunian then cried out with joy in a 
voice of thunder as if h< would rend the world with the sound; the mountains 
trembled, tlio waves of the ocean were troubled, the earth shook, even Sosha-nuja, 
the great Serpent on whose head the world rests, considered Ilannmanb strength 
a-, i tjual to lib own. JIanuman extended his form in size so that it equalled the 
Mandara mountain: his vigour and courage so agitate 1 his soul that the hail 
liis head and body stood erect, lie engaged to crosa the sea to Laukii. He re- 
< i the applause of the Monkeys, and exalting in thoir praises he departed to. 
the top of Mandara. His form equalled in size that of a mountain , the colour 
of his body resembled the brightest gold; his face w as as red tis the rubies of 
Budakshan ; lib arms extended as the wings of a great dragon ; his tail was so 
long that the cud of it could not be seen. Ilia great soul was unshaken at th< 
d ai; < r and difficulty of the m-.k he hud undertaken ; his eyes were inflamed with 
fury as if he would consume his enemies, as if ho would in an instant overturn 
tho foundations of Lankh, and cast them into the ocean. He cried .—‘ I am the 
fihj ! ;a*}ta<lor of ilknm; his*eal ring b in my hand ; every hour, overy moment, I 
repeat hb holy name; I worship him, I entertain the fullest confidence that I 
skstli with ease cross over this ocean.’ He thou roared out with a thundering 
r*u--e, ho extended hb arms, ho drew' in his neck, he erect <1 hb oars, and then 
l«>"Lin»r forward to the u~a, he raised himself from the mountain, and sprang ioe 
v * vrd* the south.” 
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Duntaiu upon the beautiful city of Lanka. It was 
situated on the middle peak of the Trikiita mountain, and 
was the work of the divine Viswakarma, the architect of^ 
the nods. Hie city was a hundred miles in length, and of the city of 

& J Lanka. 

thirty miles in breadth, and was completely surrounded with 
many walls and canals, one within the other. Within the Tin* seven 

* tit , -i-i canals ami 

great outer canal was a broad belt of thick lorest, which was wails. 

tilled with beasts and birds of different species. Within the 

forest was a great wall of iron with four gates, one on each Warno f iron, 

of the four sides. Each gate was guarded bv hundreds of vvhit,: ine . t . a i- 

Raksliasas, and before each of the four gates was a deep and s° id * 

moat with a bridge upon it ; and several machines were 

placed upon each bridge, so that if an enemy approached 

the bridge, he was sure to be drowned. Within this iron 

wall, and at a little distance from it, was a great wall of 

stone; and within the wall of stone were five other walls, 

each one at a little distance from the other ; and one wall 

wus built uf brass, and another of white metal, and another 

of copper, and another of silver, and the innermost wall of 

all was built of gold. 4 Inside these seven walls was the 


1 Tho similarity between tho seven-walled city of Lanka as described in the 
lthmhynnn, and the He veil-walled city of Ekbatnnu as described by Herodotus, n 
very striking (Herod, i. 98). Herodotus, however, lays more stress upon the 
difference of colour, whilst Y&lmiki indicates only the difference of material. Sir 
II. Rawlinwn is i f opinion that the story of the seven differently-coloured walls 
of Lkbatana i a fable of Saba-on origiu, and he quotes a poem of Nizaiui, in v. in* h 
seven palaces are described of different colours, each of which was dedicated to 
cun of the pi v n great heavenly bodies. (Journal of Geog. Soc. vol. x. Part i.) 
As fur as colour ia conuTned the walls of Lankh would appear to represent in 
like manner one or other of the seven heavenly bodies, as will bo seen from the 
fallowing comparison :— 


\Vall9 of Lanka. 

1 Seven hcaveuly bodies. 

Colours as described by KLuuni. 

Iron 

Saturn 

lIlKk 

iStuUO 

Jupiter 

Oi ;<* or Sandal-d 
colour 

Brass 

Mar* 

Scarlet 

White Moral 

Venus 

White 

Ut»ppt r 

M c rcury 

A aura 

Pllv* r 

Moon 

Given, a hue applied by 
Orientals to silver 

Gold 

Sun 

Gold 

Herodotus ha ; sbghtly 

dctanged thu aider of col 

lours. 
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OF great city of Lanka, with ponds, and lakes, and artificial 
Paht iv. gardens, on all sides; and the city was traversed by four 
great thoroughfares, intersected with numerous cross 
streets; and there were halls and high places for music, and 
arsenals filled with weapons and stores, and stables for 
horses and elephants, and places for chariots. And in the 
centre of that city was the great palace of Lanka, as beauti¬ 
ful as Viswakarma could make it by expending upon it the 
utmost of his skill. 

h .-t mi man When Hanuman had thus looked down upon Lanka, 

rcjeommitiva I 7 

r>rm ff 1 a cat an d seen all its moats and walls, he assumed the shape of 
a cat ; and when the sun had set he entered Lanka in that 
form, and began to observe the different parts of the city. 
The gates were protected by thousands of Itaksliasas 
skilled in war; but every one was allowed to enter; and 
the guards warned all spies and enemies that if they once 
entered the palace, they would never be allowed to return: 
The streets were adorned with gems of every colour ; but 
such was the rule of Ravana that no man ventured to pick 
up a singlo stone, though it were set in ever so loosely. 
The houses on the two sides of the roads were beautiful 
beyond description, and there were large bazaars in every 
quarter between the houses, where everything could be ob¬ 
tained at any hour of the night or day. The Rakshasas who 


Hnnuman 
enter* L;tuka. 


The gatea. 


The 


Tim 


Jiescrl&Hou of 
* ho R&kshiutas. 


Mon I rons 
dofyrmltii.s. 



llomnu-Mi runl 
Uo (i'nmuof 

Lftflkd. 


were sleeping in the houses were of every shape and form. 
S me ot them disgusted the eye, whilst some were beautiful 
to look upon. Some had long arms and frightful shapes ; 
some were very fat, and others were very lean ; some were 
mere dwarfs, and others were prodigiously tall. Some had 
only one eye and others only one ear. Some had monstrous 
bellies, hanging breasts, long projecting teeth, and crooked 
thighs; whilst others were exceedingly beautiful to behold 
and clothed in great splendour. Some had two legs, some 
three legs, and some four legs. Se ine had the heads o( 
rpents, some the heads of donkeys, some the heads of 
horses, and some the heads of elephants. 

\V r hi)st Idanuman was beholding these things, the night 
became advanced, and the streets of the city wore deserted ; 
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so lio descended from tlie wall, on wliicli he was seated m 
the form of a cat. At that moment Uggra Chunda, the 
Genius of Lanka, stood before him in the form of a female ; 
and she was hideous to behold, and in her right hand 
was a sword, and in her left was a basin containing the 
blood of those whom she killed. Seeing her, Hanuman 
resumed his Monkey shape ; and she looked upon him with 
wrath, and said“ Who are you, and why have you entered 
my city at this quarter of the night ? You seem to be bent 
upon some evil purpose, and therefore you have come hither 
to fall before the fire of my anger" So saying Uggra 
Clnmda forgot herself, and in her great wrath she gave a 
se\ere kick to Hanuman; aud Hanuman dealt her a hard 
blow with his left hand, and she fell senseless on the 
ground, and vomited blood. When sho recovered herself, 
she said to Hanuman :—“ I know who you are ; yon are the 
messenger of Kama, and have come hither to search for his 
wife Sitd : Go you therefore into the city, and you shall re¬ 
ceive no further molestation.” 

Having thus spoken, Uggra Clnmda went her way, and 
Hanuman again resumed the form of a cat, and proceeded 
through the city. He entered several houses ot the Ktiksha- 
sos, and examined them in every quarter; and presently lie 
entered the house of Vibhlshana, who was the younger 
brother of Havana; and he saw Vibhishana seated near a 
till in tree, singing hymns in praise of Vishnu and other gods. 
And Hanuman was surprised to see so much piety in a IMk- 
shasa; and he said to himself:—“Verily fiats must be \ ib- 
hishana, for he is renowned for his piety.” 

After this Hanuman, still in the form of a cat, entered 
I lac< of Baja Havana. Timt iv-plm <1 mi nb.*de w a.*- mir- 
ro muled <»n all sides by a deep canal, the surface oi which 
was covered with the lotos. Within the canal was a 
wall of gold, so lofty that the birds could not Uy over it ; 
and the gate of that wall was of gold set with diamonds 
and other precious stones; and the pillars on each side 
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The music 
place. 
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JT.’tmnnnn fails 
to liml Siu. 


op of tlio gate were made of black crystal; and tlie gate 


was guarded by thousands of R&kshasas, armed with spears 
‘ an d swords and other weapons of war; and over the 
gateway was the place for music, which over sounded 
night and day. There also were stables for horses and ele¬ 
phants, and houses for chariots, and arsenals for weapons, 
and places for amusements, and artificial gardens and lakes, 
together with kitchens, and store-houses, and wine cellars. 
Hanuman was delighted at beholding all these wonders, and 
he said within himself:—-“Surely this Raja Ravana must 
have been a very virtuous man in his former life, and on this 
account enjoys so much wealth in his present life.” Hanu¬ 
man then searched every quarter of the palace for the wife of 
Rama, but could not find her anywhere, 
fltv, i) <’riptior» Now, when Hanuman had grown very impatient at not 

of the inner , ^ 0 J 1 

.vpai-unonuof uncling oita, he suddenly smelt a very sweet perfume; and 
following the scent, he arrived at the inner apartments 
TUi’ wails rau-of Havana. They were surrounded on all sides by an inner 
wall of gold set with precious stones; and the gates were 
formed of diamonds, and guarded by eunuchs. Inside wero 
artificial gardens with lakes and ponds covered with the 
white, red,' blue, and yellow lotos. In the middle of all was 
the sleeping-room of Ravana; and the walls of that room 
were made of gold, and adorned with precious stones, and 
the floor was of black crystal. The couch was as beautiful as 
Viswakarma could make it; the pillars which supported it, 
and the stops for ascending it, were all of black crystal. 
The bedding was as soft- and white as the froth of new milk. 
Golden pots of water were placed at the four corners of the 
couch, and lamps of precious stones wore hung from the coil¬ 
ing, though the apartment was already illuminated by the 
radiance of the gems. Hundreds of beautiful women were 
looping sleeping in that apartment. Then Hanuman saw a very 
rich carpet placed upon a crystal throne; and the carpet 
was a magnificent cloth inlaid with gold; and four lamps 
of gold stood on [its four corners, and on one side was the 
ehfunara and royal umbrella. Hanuman then reduced him¬ 
self* to the size of a thumb, and jumped up, and sat upon the 
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tdfrone ; and thence lie perceived Havana sleeping npon his 
couch, wearing a yellow clotli; and ten crowns of gold were 
npon liis ten heads, and his twenty hands were adorned 
with sandal and ornaments, and strings of rich pearls decor¬ 
ated his breast. A thousand women were sleeping beside 
him, and the chief among them was Mandodari, who lay 
upon his left side; and Hannman looked carefully among 
them, but he could not find Sitd, for she was not there. 

When Hanumau had searched throughout the inner 
apartments, it was about midnight; and he was very weary, 
and seated himself upon the top of a wall, and was very sad 
at not finding Sita, for he feared that she was no longer 
alive. Suddenly he heard the noise of birds in the Asoka gar¬ 
den, and he entered therein, and concealed himself amidst the 
foliage of a large cotton t ree. Thence he saw Situ, surrounded 
by hideous Rakshasi women, like a deer surrounded by 
t igresses. She was os pale and emaciated as the new moon, 
and her body was covered with dust; but nothing could 
conceal her beauty, which was like a live charcoal under a 
cover of ashes. Her liair was tied up in a single knot, and 
she had only one cloth, and no ornaments whatever. Sud¬ 
denly she cried out the name of Rdma, and nantiman pre¬ 
pared to approach her, when at that moment the bells 
sounded the third quarter of the night, and the music began 


t > play. 

Now just at this time Havana arose from his bed, and 
;dni came into his mind, and he ordered all his women to fol¬ 
low him into the Asoka garden ; and some carried lamps in 
their hands, and some carried the chamara, and some carried 
the betel pot, whilst some carried pots of water. When 
Hanumau saw the mighty Kak.dmsa coming to tin Asiuk.i 
grove, surrounded by his women, lie concealed himself where 
he might 1 e ar all that passed. When Havana entered the 
grove, SWt arose up in terror, like an antelope at the ap¬ 
proach of a tiger, and then sat down with her face turned 
awav from Havana. 6 Then Havana approached her, and 


o Tin mtiid is still more grardin .illy <U'scrihtJ in ih AclIiwV.'t a Rtunavami, ns 
ill be seen froth .11 sin^r ext net —“ Uimim.in - prop-'..a- to address 
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said :— " 0 beautiful damsel, why do you torment youi^ 
and sited tears for nothing ? Why are you much afraid of 
me, whilst I am your slave ? Fear not being discovered by 
others, for no man can enter this palace ; and dry up your 
tears, and look upon me with a smiling countenance : Let 
me send for women who will wash you with water, and tie 
up your hair in knots, and adorn you with ornaments and 
perfumes : Come and sit with me, and let us drink together, 
and pass the time in hearing songs and beholding dances : 
Be the mistress of all my other wives; and I too will be your 
slave, and do whatever you command, and give you what¬ 
ever you may desire.” 

To this speech of Havana, the terrified Sitd answered 
thus :— u O lord of Lankd, cast aside your enmity against 
llama ! You are renowned throughout the world for your 
wealth, strength, and valour ; and should not soil your reput¬ 
ation by acts of wickedness : Look upon the wives of others 
rmysthaT he as you do upon your own mother, and restore me to my 
husband R&ma, and entreat his forgiveness : My husband is 
my wealth, and I consider him better than anything you can 
offer me : I advise you to send me to Hdma, and thus save 
yourself and family from ruin.” 

Suva™ pro- Havana said :—“ 0 Sitd, How can you compare me w ith 

the poor and helpless devotee, Hama ? I live in a palace of 
gold, w hilst your Hama dwells in a hut of leaves : I command 


SitA’s reply to 
Ui*. ana. 


Havana pro- 
claims his 
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Sit;., when he heard a noise with loud acclamations; on looking round he beheld 
a crowd of rosy-checked and lovely durn-ls, beautiful as fairies, ruvishers of 
lu.tri*, equal in splendour to the Sun and Moon, coming into the garden. 1 his 
troop formed a circle, in the midst of which marched Ravana as a thorn among 
ro < i, a raven in the midst of nightingales, a giant amongst fairies, with ten 
head* and twenty anus a* long as the b nine ho a uf trees; the_ colour ol hi. body 
was blue mist'd with black.'' 

Then follows a singular account of Rav atm’s secret worship of Hum a, which is 
d< rang of consideration . Rhvaua was constantly moditating in ansiom. x- 
peotation of tile period when be should obtain wilvfttioa from the hand of Rama , 
that if Rhm t did not com o to Ltmkh to free Sitb from her confinement, ho could 
nut be released from his present miserable n«ulo. Uo worshipped Rftmu in bis 
h. trt, whether engaged in. busino s, at meals, or in sleep ; ho adored Rhma* nor 
did In* at any timo forwt his nurne. Whichever way ho turned hi 1 though is ho 
iiui'gotvd ho beheld Khm ■ with his bow and arrows in his hand-, his hair braided 
in a kn>. on the crown «.f his head, a deerskin bouud round his body, and accom¬ 
panied by Lakabmana.” 
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rous army of horses, elephants, chariots, and foot- history or 
men, whereas your Rama is without a single ally: Even my 

servants wear cloths which are rare to tho gods, whilst your -- 

husband wears the bark of trees: My women and slaves 
wear ornaments which are unknown to Rama, and live upon 
food which would be regarded as delicacies even by Indra, 
whereas your husband lives upon fruits and roots : Behold 
the beds and furniture of my palace; Rama has never even 
heard of their existence : How then can you prefer Rama to 
me ? Moreover it is doubtful whether Rdrna is alive : I 




think that by this time he must have been devoured by 
some bird or beast of prey; but even if he is alive how is it 
possible for him to enter Lanka ? How then can I ever fear 
that Rama will rescue you ? If thousands of Ramas were to 
assemble together they could not carry you away : There¬ 
fore cast aside your foolish 1 ropes, and consent to be my 
chief Rani.” 

Sitd replied in anger: —“ I am now assured, O wicked su*wratiifwiy 
Rdvana, that you have not long to live : The day is not far Rsv*ina> f 
off when your golden Lanka will be a heap of ashes, and Rama, 
your numberless army will fall under the arrows of llama : 

As for your bravery you need say nothing; for 1 know its 
worth from tho stealth in which you carried me away: 

There is as much difference between you and Rama, as 
there is between a mouse and a lion, a hedgehog and an 
elephant, a mosquito and a hawk; a glowworm and tho 
noon-day sun, a grain of sand and a precious stone, a star 
and the full moon, the river Caramnasa and the Ganges, a 


burnt brick and a mountain, and a Ohandala and the Brah¬ 
man \ rihaspati, who is tho preceptor of the gods: Boast 
as long as you do not meet Rdma; but the moment ho is 
here, consider yourself and your whole family as dead per¬ 
son, : You will then remember my counsel, and repent when 
it is too late.” 

Havana was now angry in his turn, and his eyes turned 
round and flashed fire, and ho gnashed his tooth, and aid :— 
“ () ISitd, it it were not sinful tu slay a woman, I would put 
you to death this day : ^ our language is more like that of 
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JoftY op my pleasure : I am determined, however, that you 
- V7 accept me as your husband, and I give you two months to 

—-think it over: If at the end of that time I find you still 


Si { .Vs bitter 
refusal. 
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obstinate, I will devour you." 

Sitd replied :— <e Even though you gave me thousands 
of years I would never become your wife ; I will touch no 
man but Rama." 

At these harsh words of Sita, the mighty Rdvana was 
furious with rage, and lie cried out : —“ Never before havo 
I heard such harsh words, and I cannot permit them to go 
unpunished." Then he took up a sharp scimitar, and raised 
it in the air to strike off her head, when his wife Mandodan 
inu*rposiiion of suddenly appeared and caught him in her arms, and said : 
m uiodari. « Be patient, my lord, and stain not your reputation by 
such a heinous offence : All the Sastras agree in condemn¬ 
ing the slaughter of a female : You have women by hun¬ 
dreds, and I pray you go and take pleasure in their com¬ 
pany : This woman is weak and melancholy, and has no 
inclination to become your wife : Do not, therefore, enter¬ 
tain any passion for her; for he who forces the inclinations 
of a woman will die an early death, or become the prey of 
endless disease." 

At these words Ravana was somewhat quieted, but ho 
desired the female attendants to persuade Sita to become his 
wife within two months ; and if when that time was over she 
still refused him, they were to cut her in pieces, and bring 
him the flesh for his morning meal. Having given these 
instructions, Ravana returned with his women to his own 
apartments. 

Meanwhile the R&kshast women came and seated them¬ 
selves round Sita, and endeavoured to turn her heart toward- 
Ravana; but their efforts were as vain as those of a child 
who endeavours to turn the current of the holy Ganges with 
a handful of sand. They then threatened to torture her, 
and even t- devour her; and sac was in an agony of terror, 
and a virtuous woman named Trijata, who had hitherto 
been asleep, was awakened by her cries. And Trijatii 
arose up and said to the others :—“If you have any desire 
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own safety, you will keep your hands from Situ, for 
dreamed a dream which betokens victory to Rama, 
and destruction to Havana.” Then all the women left Situ, 
and crowded round the aged Trijata to listen to the story of 
her dream ; and when they had heard it, they departed out 
of the grove, and went to their own apartments. 

Whilst Sit a was thus left alone in the grove, she heard 
a voice repeating the story of Rama; and looking up to see 
whence the voice came, she beheld nothing but a very small 
Monkey; and she thought that her ears had deceived her, 
and became as sorrowful as before. Then Hanuman said : 
— “ O mother, L am not what you take mo to be : I am the 
slave of Rama, my name is Hanuman, and I am the son of 
Viiyu; and I have been sent by Rama to discover if you 
were here.” So saying, Hanuman descended from the tree, 
and bowed himself before Sita; and he put into her hand 
the signet ring which boro the name of Rama, and which 
Rama had given to him at the time of his departing with 
the army towards the south. Then the grief of Sita burst 
forth afresh, and she placed the ring on her head, and then 
upon her bosom ; but she began to rejoice greatly when 
she hoard that a day of deliverance was nigh at hand. 

When Hanuman had thus acquainted Sita with all that 
had occurred to Rama after she had been carried away by 
R-o'-iim, ho proposed to bear her away upon his should* ..and 
restore her ro ber husband Rama. Sita said: — “ How can 
so small a Monkey carry me over tho broad ocean ? ” Then 
ITaruman increased bis size, until bo became as large as a 
mountain, and then be reduced himself to the same size as 
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before. And Situ looked on with wonder, and said :—“ T Rita ucdinr*m 

. ... b - touched hr 

now believe that you can carry me, but I will never of n.v «»*> nsauvnu 

J } 1 Rama. 

own will touch any man but Rama: Moreover, if you took 
me hence by stealth, all lit world would my that Rama i • a 
coward, and is unable to punish Ruvana.” So i then di. - 
missal liana nan, saying:— ee Only two months remain 
mo; and if within that time Rama does not e rae and tk liver 
ioc’, J shall be devoured bv these dreadful Rfiksbasus.” 

She then gave to Uunmiiau the only jewel which she had re- 
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ory of mail ling, mul sho put on Rama’s ring in lieu thereof, and she 
part iv blessed I ( antunan, and permitted him to depart at the rising 
~— -of the sun. 

Iianuman . , 

rsow when Iianuman left Situ in the Asoka grove, no 
within himself that he had succeeded in discover¬ 
ing Sitd, and must now do something to injure Havana. 
So he again assumed a large shape, and entered a beautiful 
grove of mango trees, and ravaged it in all directions, so 
that not a single tree remained in all the garden. The 
Edkshasas who watched in the garden were all fast asleep ; 
but they were awakened by the terrible noise; and seeing 
that the garden was all destroyed, and that the counten¬ 
ance of Iianuman was fearful to behold, they went to Havana, 
and told him that a largo Monkey had entered Lanka, and 
destroyed the whole of the garden. 

When Havana heard what Iianuman had done, he called 
eighty thousand Hakshasas, and ordered them to bring that 
great Monkey before him, tied hand and foot. The mighty 
army of Haksh&sas then went forth into the garden, but when 
Hanuman saw them approaching, he pulled down a crystal 
pillar, and whirled it over his head, and slew hundreds ; and 
taking other pillars, he whirled them round also, until within 
a single hour lie had sent the whole of tho eighty thousand 
Hakshasas to the mansions of Yama. And Hanuman then 
destroyed all the guards that watched in the garden, ex¬ 
cepting only a very few who escaped to Havana, and told him 
all that the Monkey had done. 

When Ra\ ana heard that his eighty thousand H&kshasas 
were destroyed, ho sent for Jaiubu-inalj, the son of tho 
Com m an dcr-in-Chief, and told him to go out into the gar¬ 
den, and not to return until he had slain this bloodthirsty 
Monkey. Bo Jambu-ni&ll went to his own chamber, and 
put on a red cloth, and over it a coat of mail ; and he put a 
helmet upon his head, a string of pearls upon his neck, ear¬ 
rings in his ears, and an ornament upon his arms ; and he 
armed himself with a sword, a club, and a leathern thong, 
lie then ascended his chariot, and proceeded to the garden, 
where he found i ianuman seated upon the wall; and he dis- 
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many arrows, and pierced Hanuman upon his liead, 
liis two arms, and Lis breast. In return, Hanuman took up 
•a large tree, and Lurled it at tlie Lead of Lis enemy; but 
Jambu-innH cut tbe tree into pieces with Lis arrows. Then 
Hanuman took up a pillar and threw it at Jambu-mali, and 
dashed him and Lis chariot to pieces, and killed him and all 
Lis servants; and only one man escaped to carry tlie news 
to Havana. 

Raja Havana was now in great dismay, and Lis eyes 
flashed fire with rage. And seven mighty Hakshasas 
appeared before him, and prayed that they might be sent 
against Hanuman; and Havana gave them leave to go, and 
they went out and were all slain by Hanuman in the same 
manner as lie Lad slain Jambu-mali. Then Havana sent out 
five Commanders, hut they too were slain by Hanuman. 
Then he ordered Lis own son Akslia to go forth, and he 
was slain in like manner. 

W hen Havana heard that his son Aksha was slain, he was 
filled with grief, and ho sent for his famous and beloved son 
Indrajit, who had once conquered the all-powerful Indra, 
the sovereign of tlu gods. And Havana said to Indrajit: — 
te 0 my son, nothing is impossible to you : Go you, therefore, 
ami conquer this evil Monkey ! ” At these words Indrajit 
rose up and arrayed himself for the battle; and 1 • ascended 
his chariot, which was drawn by four tigers, and went out at 
the head of a vast army to fight against the Monkey Chief. 
M hen Hanuman beheld Indrajit, he set up a loud shout like 
a roar of thunder ; and Indrajit shouted in return, and draw¬ 
ing his how pierced Hanuman all .over with sharp arrows. 
Then Hanuman sH.y.ed a pillar as before, and with o; blow 
he put to death tlie charioteer of Indrajit. Then Imlrajit 
took another chariot, and the battle was very hot, and 
lasted long. At length Indrajit thought within himself: - 
u This Monkey must he a god.*' And he loosened a 
powerful noose which had been given to him by Brahma, 
ami v.! 1 h never failed of its object; ami he threw it o\ or 
Hamuuun. And Hanuman tin.night within Idmgfdf that lie 
could break the strings of the noose, but would not do so 
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Y or lest he should offend Brahma. And he permitted himself io 
r.^T^iv taken prisoner and bound. 

-Then the Rakshasas commanded Hanuman to arise and 

go before Havana ; and they began to beat him with sticks 
to compel him to go; but Hanuman said :—“ How can I 
arise and go before your Raja, when I am bound hand and 
foot! Take me up one of you upon your shoulders, for I am 
unable to stir of my own accord.” And one Raksliasa then 
came forward and tried to take the Monkey up in his ai ms, 
but he could not raise him from the ground. Then one after 
another came forward, but not one was able to move Hanu- 
man. And Indrajit was in great wrath, and he abused the 
Rdkshasas very harshly, and ordered hundreds of Rakshasas 
to take the Monkey up. Aud Hanuman lessened the weight 
of his body, so that the Rakshasas lifted him upon their 
shoulders; but then he again assumed his former weight, 
and crushed the Rdkshasas ; so that they fell down dead 
beneath him. Seeing this, no Rdkshasa would approach 
him, but he bade them loosen the bonds on his feet, and they 
did so ; and ho then rose up, and walked towards the court 
of Rdvana, and the Rakshasas followed him holding the 
ends of the cords in their hands. Then the inhabitants 
of Lankd came forward, and some of them struck Hanuman 
on the face, and some pulled him by the hair, and others by 
the tail, whilst other threw ashes upon him. In this manner 
lie was led into the Council-hall of Riivana. 


PiVkjroSH of 
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isth. ua . 11 - When Hanuman was brought before Havana and all his 

befow Counsellors, Havana questioned him in great wrath; but 
Hanuman defied him to his face, and called upon him to re¬ 
store Sitd to her husband, and to ask forgiveness at the feet 
of Rama. Then RAvana was filled with auger, and ordered 
that the head of Hanuman should be immediately severed 
from his body. But Vibhishaua rose up and said :—“ It Ins 
been laid down in all the Sastras, that an envoy is never to 
be put to death: He may be disfigured, or beaten with 
leathern stripes, or his head may l>e shaved, 7 for these are 

7 It will be r cm amber id that the envoys of King David had the ><ulf of flair 
beurd^ shuvod off by Hamm, King of Ammon. (2 Sam. x.) In the present 
insunco there appears to bo some u nlVi .n betwen a spy and an envoy. 
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punishments proper to an envoy: Do not there- niSTORy'op 
fore slay this Monkey, but let him go and make his report p^n' 

to tliose by whom he has been sent.” --— 

Havana replied :—“ What you say, O Yibhishana, is per¬ 
fectly true, and I will not therefore kill this Monkey : But I 
cannot permit him to depart unpunished: The tail is the 
chief ornament of the Monkey, and I shall therefore order 
his tail to bo set on fire and burned.” So saying, Havana ruh. Tho fir- 
commanded his Riikshasas to cover Hanuman's tail with old man’llLii!"' 
cloths, and to dip it into ghee; and tho Rakshasas did so, 
but Hanuman swelled out his tail to such a monstrous size 
that all the cloths in Lanka would scarcely cover it. Tho 
Rakshasas then dipped his tail in ghee, and set it on fire. 


Now, when Hanuman’s tail had been set on fire, the Hanuman 
fiutne blazed very fiercely, but he felt no pain, and he knew Ijan ^ t on fire- 
that lie was preserved by the power of Rama and Sita. 

Then being intent upon committing evil against Havana, he 
reduced his body to a very small size and escaped through 
tho meshes of the noose ; and again swelling out to a gigan¬ 
tic height, ho seated himself on the top of a wall, and took 
•j pillar in his hand. Then the Rakshasas hastened to ro- 
capture him, but with one stroke of the pillar he killed them 
all ; and lashing about his flaming tail, he set all the houses 
in Lankfi in a blaze of fire. Hanuman then went before 
Sit::, and related to her all that had taken place; and having 
obtained her permission to depart, he went out of the city, 


and set out to return to Rmna. 

When Hanuman reached the sea-shore, he set up a loud 1 ; lh > of 

... 7 1 hUgminautuiii 

shout winch .. as heard by Augada and all the armv of Mon- l 4 h0 M,,rl y v 

% ° • Army to Itnuis 

keys and Bears who were encamped on the opposite side. audSu ^ Tiva - 
He then took another tremendous leap, and passed over the 
oco.m th© same way as before; and having rejoined the 
Monkey army, ho related to them tho story of all that had 
occurred to him Ui Lank&. The whole army of M-onkeya 
uul Bears then sot out with great joy to return to R&ma 
ind Sugriva ; aud on their way they came to the honey A.iv* uiur** of 
.rat'doft of fN’gnva, which was guarded by his miele, tho t,u- 1 »Jr.. /' " m 
great Monkey Dadhi-mukhu. And tho Monkey > entered the sutm'-iL 
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garden, and they drank the honey until they were all 

drunken, and they made a great noise and tumult ; and 

Dadhi-mukha heard their shouts, and ordered his attendants 

to drive them out of the garden. At this the Monkeys 

were in a great rage, and they fell upon Dadlii-mukha, and 

some heat him, and others kicked him, and others nibbed 

his face against the ground. Then Dadhi-muklia arose and 

fled to the city Kishkindhyd, and prostrated himself at the 

feet of his nephew Sugrlva, and informed him of all that 

Surma’s joy at the Monkeys had done in the garden. And Sugrlva con- 
of , .. , ° . . -J 1 i 

the nonkeys, soled him, but rejoiced greatly, saying : — Angada would 

never have permitted the Monkeys to drink the honey in 

my garden were he not returning with good news respecting 

Sitd.” Sugrlva then requested Dadhi-mukha to forgive 

Angada, and to go and bring tlio Monkey army with all 

speed to Kishkindhyd. 

Meanwhile the whole army of Monkey - nd Bears, with 
inan aad a Juuia. Tlannman in front, proceeded to the place where they were 
to meet Rama and Sugrlva, and they tilled the air with the 
name of Rama. And Angada and Hanuman told all. And 
Hanuman said : —“ Unless the army enters Laiikd within 
one month from this day, Slid will have put an end to her 
llanumavi gives own life to escape from Rdvana.” And Hanuman gave to 
Rama the jewel which Situ had given to him in exchange 
for the ring; and Rama knew it again, and bestowed great 
praises upon Hanuman. 


ttit.Vs jftwi l 10 

lt.m. . 


The foregoing narrative is replete with strange 
!wV;; L ^of pictures which have been familiarized to every 
Hindu from his childhood by nursery paintings and 
dramatic representations, but which the European 
must generally fail to realize by a bare perusal of 
the story. Accordingly it may be advisable to 
pause for awhile, and endeavour to call up the 
scenes in all their grand extravagance as they Hash 
upon the imagination of the marvel-loving Hindu; 
to leave for awhile the area of truth and nature, and 
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fantastic shapes which arc shadowed forth by the 
poet’s fancy cease to be the mere phrensy of poetic 
painting, and become vivid and substantial realities. 

The first picture is that of the mighty Monkey Picture of 
Ilanuman, with form as vast as a mountain and as le, p- 
tall as a gigantic tower. His complexion is yellow 
and glowing like molten gold. His face is as red as 
the brightest ruby ; whilst his enormous tail spreads 
out to an interminable length. He stands on a lofty 
rock and roars like thunder, no leaps into the air, 
and Hies amongst the clouds with a rushing noise, 
whilst the ocean waves are roaring and splashing 
below. lie alights upon Lankd with a bound which 
makes the island tremble, and fills the R&kshasa 
Itaja and all his demon Counsellors with mysterious 
alarm. 


Next the tabled city of Lanka passes before the Picture of Hi» 

*1 * n 1 city of Luithfi. 

eye like a panorama of marvels. All that is mon- ,'i ll ‘ 
strous and magnificent, all that is hideous and beau- SSSlif" 
tiful, are to be found in these marvellous houses and 
palaces, which are shut out from the outer world by 
lines ot impregnable fortifications. Her seven walls 


and moats recall the vision of the city of Ekbatana; 
whilst the great streets, intersecting each other, 
awaken the old dream of the fabled city of Babylon, 
with its stupendous walls and brazen gates. 

Through this city of marvels Ilanuman stealthily r;.*.,™ „r 
creeps at midnight in the form of a cat. The full • 'N.i, 

moon is Burning oil the moats and battlements, tlie 'V 1 ,ui V tM ll!s 

~ 7 fcUttjM.’ t»fft cat, 

houses, the bazaars, and the gardens. The giants, 
the monsters, and the fair women, are all wrapped 
in deep sleep. After a strange encounter with the 
Genius of the city, Ilanuman approaches the palace 
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of Ravana; and once more the Oriental bard gives 
full play to his imagination. The palace and gar¬ 
den, and especially the inner apartments, are de¬ 
scribed with a luxurious sensuousness which the 
European poet could scarcely reach. Contrasted 
with this voluptuous scene is the picture of the 
desolate condition of Sited in the Asoka grove, 
»)ale, emaciated, and arrayed in the garb of widow¬ 
hood, without ornament and without perfumes. 
It is night, but she is sitting beneath a tree, sur¬ 
rounded by the demon women. The bells sound 
the third quarter of the night, or about three o’clock 
in the morning. Suddenly an extraordinary inci¬ 
dent occurs, which could scarcely have entered the 
imagination of any one but an Oriental. 1 he ten- 


headed Ravana awakes in the night and thinks of 


Favourite 

putil.ttilniic 
r**p . m i.iaiion 
of H u, *nsan’3 
sscllhig !.auk& 
on lire with his 

i.-il. 


Ann if drunk 
c Moneys 
.11 the horny 

l.-Ulii :ti. 


Sfta; and accordingly descends from bis couch, and 
goes out into the Asoka garden, surrounded by a 
crowd of beautiful damsels, to seek the object of bis 
desires and induce her to become his wife. 

The pantomimic action involved in the proceed¬ 
ings of Hanuman can he easily apprehended; and 
the European may even sympathize in the shouts of 
laughter which accompany the discomfiture of (he 
Itiikshasas. But the burning of Hanuman’s tail is 
the prime favourite in dramatic representations, and 
is always hailed by a Hindu audience with a storm 
of delight. The false tail of the representative of 

Ilanuman is of course stuffed with combustibles, and 
flares away with a display of fireworks, until the 
flimsy materials which indicate the streets and houses 
of Lanka are destroyed in the devouring flames. 
The scene in the honey garden is almost equally 
in the eves of the Hindus. The joke 


aim 
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17c sin tlic presumption of the Monkeys, who consider histoev or 
that as they have discovered Sftd, Sugrlva Avill rAn- iv. 
readily forgive them for revelling in his honey “ 
garden. But there is another amusing element 
which must not be overlooked. The Monkeys are 
said to have intoxicated themselves with the honey ; 
and if the representation of a drunken man can fur¬ 
nish amusement to a mixed audience, it is not diffi¬ 
cult to apprehend the intense enjoyment which is 
prod need by the grotesque picture ot an army of 
drunken Monkeys, playing every fantastic trick con¬ 
ceivable in animals that caper about sometimes on 
four legs and sometimes on two, whose countenances 
are always ludicrous, and whose very tails are pro¬ 
vocative of laughter. 

Amidst, however, all the wild extravagance of the QumMoscf 
poet’s fancy, there are a few glimpses of historic 
truth, which are well deserving of notice. Thus the serisuiu^ 

o pr 

picture of Edvana sleeping, surrounded by a number 


prai'tised By 
Kuvum d mi¬ 
nion amongst 

of beautiful women, is perfectly in accordance with r4li“ dtluii,t 

prevailed 


the traditions of the sensuality which 
amongst the Buddhist Rajas, and thus tends to con¬ 
firm the view that Ravana was a Buddhist sove¬ 


reign. 


In the early life of Gdtama Buddha there is 


nificant legend which serves to indicate 


Sigtiifiemi 

ltfKOIld of 

the BU,vuml 


mistaken voluptuousness that appears to have been 
the rule, and the weary satiety which irequently 
followed. Gdtama, like Ibivana, was constantly 
taking his pleasure in the company of a large num¬ 
ber of beautiful damsels; but one evening, whilst 
reclining upon his couch as usual, their charms 
failed to make any impre ssion upon his heart. They 
danced, they sang, they displayed their graceful 
forms in every movement-, but his thoughts wore 


in t'Otamn 
Buddtin. 
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ory of elsewhere, and at last ho fell asleep, and they fol¬ 


lowed his example. About midnight Gotama awoke, 
and looking around him beneath the light of the 
fragrant lamps, he saw the various attitudes, and 
uninviting appearance of the damsels. Some were 
snoring, others were gnashing their teeth, others 
had their mouths wide open, whilst others were rest¬ 
lessly tumbling about in unseemly postures. Ac¬ 
cordingly he arose from his couch, and determined 
from that moment to abstain from all the pleasures 
of sense, and to pass his life as a devotee. 8 

The proceedings of Vibhtsliana are also worthy 
of consideration, as he subsequently performed an 
important part in the story, and evidently be¬ 
longs to the original tradition. It seems that ah 


Part played by 
\i'>lii'huna 
iii th * original 
tradition. 


{".'•in*; 
ilcuwu U 
ollianv I 
i ' ii \ i‘dii«h* 
■ im mid 1> ima. 


though Rama is represented as a god, yet lie 
found it necessary to form an alliance with Sugriva; 
and in like manner it would now seem that he car¬ 
ried on negoc-iations with a brother of Havana who 
aspired to the throne of LankA A religious mean¬ 
ing is of course imparted to this transaction, which 
in itself would otherwise present a very suspicious 
appearance. Vibln'shana is represented as a faithful 
worshipper of Vishnu ; and in a subsequent portion 
of the poem he is said to have been ill-used by 
Havana for counselling submission to Kama.; and to 
have deserted the cause of his brother and joined 
th t of the invaders, by whom he was at once recog¬ 
nized as Raja of Lanka. This arrangement, which 
will be further discussed hereafter, is of a singularly 
human character, and as such may be readily crc- 
^ :li ' dited. As regards the religious aspect of the alb- 

1 S Bigumlet’s of G6tnnia. Tho subject will be referred to here¬ 

after. 
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is easy to conceive that in a religious war 
between the Linga worshippers and the Buddhists, 
flu ambitious and unscrupulous brother of the Bud¬ 
dhist Raja would perceive the expediency of adopt¬ 
ing the religion of the invaders, as a step towards 
securing their support in the effort to supplant the 
reigning Raja, and obtain possession of the throne, 
fhi the other hand, Rama’s genius for alliances 
seems to have been quite equal to that of any modern 
sovereign, and to have been attended with extraor¬ 
dinary success. By aiding Sugrfva in the struggle 
Against Bali, he secured the assistance of a powerful 
ally on the mainland; and by espousing the cause 
of V ibhfsliana, ho secured the support of a strong 
pr rty who came over to him from the island. 
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The story of Rama’s expedition against Rdvana 
may be divided into two separate narratives, the 
first comprising the events which immediately pre¬ 
ceded the commencement of hostilities, and the 
second comprising tho war which followed. Ac¬ 
cordingly the present chapter will contain tho first 
narrative under the head of “ Rama’s invasion oi 
Lanka;” whilst the chapter immediately following 
will contain the second narrative under the head ot 
u Rama’s war against Rdvana.” 

The story of the invasion of Lanka includes some 
important incidents. It will be seen that the rupture 
between Rdvana and Vibhfabana reaches a climax, 


and that the Queen-mother appears to have espoused 
BrMiringof the the cause of Vibhfshana. But perhaps the most 
{ ■ v :interesting legend is the alleged construction of a 
rocky bridge over the channel which separates India 
from Ceylon, and which is sixty miles across. To 
this day the tradition of Rama’s bridge is one ot 
the most widely celebrated in all India; whilst the 
islands and causeways in that neighbourhood arc 
still pointed out as relics of the marvellous struc- 
Thr- t .: b«t iurc. The setting up of a Linga in the island of 

up t?» ■ # .... ii t 

u b'A’ L n. Ramisseram is a significant event that throws valu¬ 
able light upon a struggle between the Linga wor- 
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:s and the Buddhists in Southern India, which 
appears to form the groundwork of this portion of 
the Ramayana; and it is especially interesting from 
the fact that a magnificent pagoda at Ramisserani, 
containing a brazen Linga set up before an image of 
Rama, exists to this day; whilst the locality is re¬ 
garded as one of the most sacred in all India, and a 
favourite place of pilgrimage to devout Hindus from 
the remotest quarters of the Indian peninsula. 

The narrative of Rama’s invasion ot Lanka is 
as follows: — 

After this, at an auspicious moment, Rama and Sugnva 
set out for the sea-shore with an innumerable array of 
Monkeys and Bears; and Hanuman carried Rama on his 
shoulders, and Ancrada carried Lakslnnana in like manner; 
and they speedily reached the ocean, and encamped in huts 
made of leaves, and began to consider how they should 
cross the sea, and roach the island of Lanka. 1 



1 1 ho nureh of the army of Kama is graphically described in the Adh) atina 
iKunfiyann, . ; follows“ Sugriva led the Monkeys, Jumbavat the Hear , and 
the other f’hi< Is took their tuitions at the head of their respective di\ isions. The 
troops, well armed and appointed, formed a square with Kama and Lakshm-u.i in 
led in lustre the quickly-passing van. 1 h ' (H yfi and 
K< ars, rt cmbUng the stars of heaven round the moon, dam ing on all sides andre- 
joiein r in their strength covered the space of one hundred thousand mi Vs, ko 
fUeat "ere their numbers. J ach Monkey was invineihic in prowes-'; he could in 
u moment a .mine whatever form he chose, and delighted in war. They all ea- 
tinuully were crying out;—‘Let ub hasten our march that wo may exterminate 
Havana and his host of demons ! * In this manner the arum s ]m>> ceded to’.wrds 
the outh, subsisting on the fruits and leaven of the forest, to desolate r nkh. 
The. n Monkeys aud Bears were each, of them an in< imntion < ! m of the g A . 
Kama in the midst of his army appeared in great splendour, the moou umotjg 

h tr« mhled with tin? 
7 passed over forests, 
h of the road. The 
wilt as the wi’ 1 in 
ait, leaf, or 


the sUwg, The h< 
lmidncss of their idiom * am 
mountains, wilds, and sand 
riice of Monkeys arc alwa 
sprightly {on\ers:dion with 


Monkeys sounded their dtdls, t 

the lie-kings of their tail*. T1 
without noticing the dir • *dj 
lively , they ruarchml along 
seh other; lliey did not leave 


elo 


root in any of »F Kn s A> through which they piK-’d. 

va g of Monk-- md Bears, with Kama 

on day and night in the most regular order, until they ri 


ud tlv 
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TVI< anwhilo Nikasha, who was the mother ot llavtri 
began to see iLL omens on every wiclo • imd he was sorely 
troubled; and she sent for her other son, Vlblnshana, and 
requested him to advise Havana to restore Sua to her 
husband. And Vibhlshana proceeded to the Council Cham- 
ber, and spoke aloud to Havana before all his Counsellors; 
but Havana was wroth and abused him sorely, and com¬ 
manded him to depart out of Lank&. So Vibhlshana re¬ 
turned to his house, and took leave of his wife Sarama, and 
directed her to attend upon Sitd, and serve her as a slave.. 
Tie then went out of Lanka, and proceeded to tlie camp ot 
Hdma ; and four chief men of the city wont with him. A ad 
when Hama saw the men, and discovered who they were, ho 
ordered a pot of water to be brought from the sea, and ho 
vowed friendship with Vibhlshana; and ho took the water 
and poured it upon lii 3 head, and declared him to be Raja of 
Lanka in the room of his brother It u van a. 

After this Rama called together a Council to consider 
how they should cross the ocean so as to reach the island of 
Lank&; and he invoked the god Varuna, the regent of tho 
waters ; and Varuna entered tho Council, and directed that 
, a bridge should be built over the sea. Varuna said 
“ There is a Monkey in your army named Nala; lie is tho 
son of Viswa-karma, and whatsoever stone bo touches will 
float upon tho water.” Then RAina rejoiced, and directed 
Sugriva to o/der Nala to build the bridge ; and in an aus¬ 
picious moment tho great work was commenced bj iNala- 
And the Monkeys tilled the air with their shouts, and in¬ 
cessantly called out the name of Rama; and they brought 
trees, mountains, stones, and other articles, and gave them 
all to Nala; and Nala threw them into the sea, and bv 
virtue of his touch all tho stones floated upon tho waves as 
though they had been boats.’ And the nows «a- enmo* 
to IM ana that Rama was building a bridge of tones which 


an ther with a tremendous nob's and Beaming as if they rose Lo heaven and ihen 
bank to tho lowest abyss, the opposite shore being imperceptible/’ 

a According to tho Adkyfctre» harafiyima Nala engraved the nanm of Khnja 
upon every ioue ; and such, was the virtue of llama sname ri at tin foiios vso.i 1 
not,ink, bu‘- floated on tin. :*a aud wore united lo form u bridge. 
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tlie water ns though thov were planks; and 
lhiviiiui cnlle.l togothor liis Counsellors, hut they hade him 
fear nothing, for even it Rama crossed to I.cinku he would 
fall in battle. Meanwhile the bridge progressed day by day, 
and on the last day of tho month it touched tlio shore of 
Lankd. 

Then Rdma worshipped the great god Siva, who is the 
propitiator in all difficult undertakings; and ho made a 
Linga, and worshipped it, and poured oftorings over it; and 
when ho was about to throw tho Linga into tho water, tho 
gods catno down from heaven, and presented themselves 
before him, and besought him to permit it to stay where it 
was that they might worship it every day. And this Linga 
remains to this day, and is named Ramesushur, which signi¬ 
fies ct the lord of Rama,” or u the god whose lord is 
Ildma 3 Tlion in an auspicious moment Rama and 
Sugnva, with all the army of Monkeys and Bears, crossed 
the ocean upon the bridge which hi ala had made, and en¬ 
camped in the island of Lanka near the Subala mountain; 
and Rdma sent. Ilunum&n to tell the happy tidings to Sitd, 
who was still abiding in the Asoka grove; and Sita was 
filled with joy, and exulted in the hope of her speedy 
restoration to her beloved husband Rama. 

Now when Ravana heard that Rama and all his Monkey 
army lmd crossed the ocean and encamped without the city 
of Lnnka, he sent for two of his Ministers named Srika and 
S&rana, and desired them to assume the shape of Monkeys, 


* Tho Betting up of this Linga is of considerable importance, as directly 
utsociating Ithma with th r worshippers of the Linga. The following account of 
tV circumstance is extracted from the Adhyhtnia Limfiyana :—“At tho oora- 
ttioncwnHit of the work. L.'ima erected tho Ling:: <*f Ramcvwara, and having 
established religious cerumouics he gave it t nar»n > i’ Rnmcsv* . 1 .., 'hat * v< n 
V this day the placo where ihe bridge conn.: uood in f* rm. I S«.tuhaialha Ivan i - 
Warn. llama issued these commands :— 1 Let every on® born ot the human ru« o 
visit this >pot to behold the Raroc.-wnra; and, having brought with him the 
Ganges water, lei him pour it over the Linga : from the-* abltt*ions the nn> ' 
hein.jus . in-*, even the murder of a Brahman, will ho w mitt* *1 . tho perform, r *.«' 
these :iii|ntions wnU ht'iMinc pure, as <11 id at h. death v. ill take up hi 
tVl la i;..g abode in Paradiio.’ In this manner did lihina establiish th* Lann s- 
*'dra ou tho sen-coast. ** 
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and to go and spy out tlie army of Ruma, and bring him 
word as to the names and characters of his chief heroes and 
Counsellors. And Suka and Sarana did as they were com¬ 
ma tided, but when they joined the array of Monkeys, they 
were seized as spies and carried away into the presence 
of Rama. But Rama said to the two spies “ Go you and 
count my armies, and learn what you will of ray Commanders 
and Counsellors : and then return and tell all to Ravana, and 
say that I will reduce his city of Lanka to a heap of ashes, 
and slaughter him and all his sons and kinsmen, so that not 
a single one shall be left alive to offer the cake and water to 
his departed soul."” So Suka and Sarana were shown all tho 
armies of Rama, and saw that the Commanders of the Mon¬ 
keys and Bears were warriors of great might and skill; and 
they marvelled exceedingly, and went back to the city and 
informed Ravana of all that they had seen and heard. 

At that time R&vana was seated in pomp and magnifi¬ 
cence on a throne studded with precious stones. Ton crowns 
of pearls and jewels were on his ten heads, and thou unds of 
giants surrounded him on all sides. A rich canopy with 
fringes of the largest pearls was suspended over his throne. 
He was eating betel leaf, and held a cup of wiuu in his 
hand, whilst celestial nymphs were dancing before him. 
When he heard the message from Rama ho bit his lips and 
gnashed his teeth, and said: — “iNot though all the world 
earao out to fight against me, will I ever restore Situ, to 
i Rain He then rose up and went to thereof of his palace, 
ad saw all tho armies of Monkeys encamped before his 
city; and Sitka and Sarana pointed out to him tho different 
armies, and told him the names of all their Commanders ; 
and when he saw his younger brother Vibhlshaua standing 
beside Rama, ho was filled with wrath. 4 Then Suka e >uu~ 


4 In the Adbyhtuia Rfimayana the Monkey* are described as being’of diUcrciit 
( oluura,—white, black, blue, green, red, yellow, The following cli >eription of 

in- Monkey army, which t* put into the mouth of Shksi, is worthy of extra, t:. 

*•!!( who alan i ; at the right hand «»f Rfiron, in splendour crpirtl to the >un, in 
lusin w the j m .at silver, over whose b< „d the canopy and endgn of royalty arc 
Fju• id, is tin wire and distinguished Raja bugilva, under whose command are 
. :yri 1-4 - f Mon levs Ir-wn up in order and hat'le-army; he is the brother of 



misty 



Belled Havana to restore Slid and make peace with Kama ; history of 
but the eyes of Havana flashed fire, and he said:—“ I p^iv. 
wo did have killed you upon the spot, but for j our long ser- Disuiiss) ., Slika> 
vices : Depart out of this Lanka, and go wheresoever you 
please.” * * * * 5 So Suka set off for the jungle, and passed the re¬ 
mainder of his life as a devotee. 


It'ili, tho conqueror in battle, of the invincible arm. lie, who stands on a rock, 
of mighty stature, whose body in colour resembles the water-lily, who lashes tho 
ground in anger with bis enormous tail, who bears a war-mace in bis hand, is tlio 
valiant Prince Angaria, the sou of Bhli; he is chief over millions of Monkeys. 
Tl ‘‘* strength of his body is equal to that of ten thousand elephants ; he is next in 
authority to Sugriva. The next to the left is Nila, the mighty sou of Agm, he 

hundreds nf thousands of Monkeys under him. He who stands close to 
k&ma, the colour of whoso body shines like pun fcold, is Hwiumaa, the son of 
V A <i, the beloved friend of Rama’s soul, the destroyer of thy son Aksha, the 
Consumer of I.an! ty and spooial servant i ' • ' hut 

pluving eyes towards Lankfiq who shouts with a voice like a roe 
thoughts are fixed on the destruction of the city, is the heroic Itambha ; under 
him arc a hundred thousand Monkeys. Next is Sarambha. of the yellow body, 
the commander of millions. lie, with the white body, near to Sugriva, is the 
d iriug \ aunra, tho chief of ten millions of long-tailed Monkeys. He who stands 
h)’ the ^de of Angada is the mighty Arundha, the chid of five million-. Ho 
with, the block body, red face, and yellow tail, is Jjarviudba of dreadful deeds ; 
h‘- h. > under him sewn millions. lie with the green 1» ly is Nala, the sou of 
\ iswakarma, well skilled in archiUilarc, who built the brid ,e across the ^cu, and 
to whom there is none < qual in strength Tlu se are the ;• meip .1 comma uh ra of 
the Monkeys. There is yet another near to Rtmia, and that is tin illustrious 
Jhmbuvat, king of the licit, who has forty erorcs of Bears under his com- 

maud.” 

5 After tho banishment of Suka many evil omens appeared in I.anhfc, whh h, 
accord ng t > the Adhyhtma Rkmayana, were duly reported to Havana by th 
porter of tlio palace in tho following language : Tlie heavens appear inflamed 

fr >m morning until night; the sun shows but little light, it is frequently clouded 
in total darkness and invisible; heavy thunder is heard in nil qu • rs,lightnings 
tduddi.g around full upon the city. ShO'vera of blood iud flesh drop from tho 
clouds, the demons tre terrified, and no one enjoys Ills usual bappine. Tho 
(pear sorrowful, l in str< i from their eyes; they 

mov.; tVo)u th ix pedestals, and blood sometimes issues from their bodies. 
Myriad-, . ,|' kites, vultures, and animals feeding on carta e.’, hover round 

I-tekii, The iiagc of Kaliku Bhavftni has a constant ami hvr»iMo smil. ; .-lie 
wanders from house to loei-e, gnashing her teeth. A*-. - are ! on h-an tho 
Womlw of cow*, catx from those of mice, and 1 : them, 

While tli «.f cats lly before the mice. Tin things an .-..Mrarv to • , yet ar« 
they da'-iy seen." Serpents tight w'th (divuras, end thouji they ire Ouur food 
they ft..*, th in not. -V mao wonderful and formidable in hi* nppoa unco, liis 
Inal h . I. hi, body '*f Pu .1 *’]f •: Tuk. hi.; iy - vull-ov o st.-u- nf lmi ,u 
♦ikulls -trims' round his »• Ac as a ro-ary, hi* arms mid h . * > ulimly short, tho 
• iiug. ■ d uh, wanders troni in a till n>glit throughout th city, and displays 
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After tliis Havana entered his Council-hall, and was in¬ 
formed by liis Counsellors that Rama was preparing to attack 
Lanka; and he immediately sent for Praha A a, who was his 
Commander-in-chief, and told him to make ready the army 
of Raksliasas, and to pay the soldiers whatever was due to 
them, and to collect all the supplies necessary for the war. 
Then the bugle was sounded, and all tlie Rakshasa soldiers 
came before Havana, and bowed their heads, to receive his 
commands. At this moment, Nikashd, the mother ol 
R&vana, entered the Council-hall; and Havana rose up and 
paid her every respect, and gave her his own seat, and bowed 
dor a to her, and stood before her with joined hands. Then 
Nikasha said to him :—“ O my beloved son, why have yon 
determined to ruin your Raj for the sake of a woman ? You 
have hundreds of women at your disposal ; why do you cast 
them aside for the sake of a singlo female : I pray you to 
restore Sita to Rama, and conclude a treaty with Rama, and 
tranquillize my mind.” 

When Nikasha had finished speaking, her father Maliavat 
came forward and spoke as follows :—“O Maharaja, since the 
8 birth of Kama all things have become changed; the .Brah¬ 
mans perform their sacrifices with impunity; they repeat 
the sacred hymns from the "V edas, which terrify the 
Raksliasas ; and the smoke of the homa rises high in the 
air, and almost burns the Raksliasas : From all those omens 
I conclude that our rule is nearly over; and it is not proper 
at such a time for you to go to war : My counsel is that you 
restore Situ, and make peace with Rama, otherwise no good 
will befall yon.” 

At these speeches Havana was greatly enraged, and !*e 
l reproached the father of his mother in harsh language ; 
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Kvas greatly enraged, they fled from the Council- n™ k 

PAItT IV. 


(st 


The foregoing narrative of Rama’s invasion ofjggj?.* 
Lankd prior to the actual commencement ot hos- ^ ; k-. fu¬ 
tilities comprises a tew scenes which no ^ Cl fail to ^ nv;us ^ 011 _ 
create a deep impression upon the imagination of the 

• 1 ^ • • IV __ 4-1%^ Trnc?f ormTr 


Hindu. He sees in liis mind's eye the vast army The^ 


Of 


*A1UUU, XJ-V5 i? v; o HI •*»**-' -- ^ 

of Monkeys of different colours marching to the sea- £*&"“ 
qoast, accompanied by an army of Bears, and filling 
the air with their thundering shouts ot “ Victory to 
Rama.” lie beholds the vast bridge of rock and^^ 
stone stretching over tlio broad sea which separates 
the Indian continent from the Island of C eylon, 
and he feels a pride, at once national and religious, 
in the idea that the innumerable battalions of Rama 
crossed the channel upon this marvellous structure. 

Lastly, the Lingd which Rama set up on the Island 
of Ramisseram is to him both a monument of n gJy 
triumph and a mysterious symbol ; and ho regards symbo1 ' 
it with so much religious awe that like Herodotus ot 
old ho trembles as lie speaks of it, lost he should let 
fall any irreverent words which might excite the 
anger of the gods. 

The origin of the conception of Rdnias bridge 
forms a curious subject of inquiiy. u iaiuous t tht 
brido-e of boats by which the army of Xerxes passed 
over° the Hellespont, and the bridges constructed 
by Darius over tlie Thracian Bosphorus and riv er 
Danube, are commonplace matters of fact m com- 

. . i ,,f lit,.no sixtv miles long ex-ii.ysi™i«#,. 

pan son with a bridge ot stouo y n lru u „ n of Ul0 

.. , c „„ Stmmrely enough a rocky 

tending over a deep sea. 


from the Indian side of flic 


causeway runs out trom - . 

channel, and icrminates at the Island of Ramisseram; 
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and altliougli it is at present covered by tlie sea, it is 
said to have been formerly above the Avaves. A 
similar causeAA r ay runs out from the opposite shore 
of Ceylon, and terminates in the Island of Manar; 
whilst a sandy ridge, known as Adam’s Bridge, con¬ 
nects Manar with Ramisseram. There can there¬ 
fore be little doubt that the Hindu bard formed the 
idea of a bridge from a contemplation of the phy¬ 
sical geography of the locality ; and the conception 
once formed Avas readily believed and widely dis¬ 
seminated. To this day the huge blocks or boulders 
which are to be found in various parts of India are 
universally believed to have been dropped by the 
Monkeys in the attempt to carry them southwards 
for the purpose of forming the bridge. 

The Island of Ramisseram, and the pagoda which 
appears to have been erected there as a memorial 
of llama’s crossing the sea, are naturally replete 
Avitli interest to every reader of the Ranuiyuna. 
The pagoda is one of the most magnificent in India. 
The gateway is lofty and massive, a pyramidal 
oblong a hundred feet high, and covered with carv¬ 
ings of minute figures, amongst wliicli the Linga is 
frequently exhibited. The door is Cyclopean in its 
appearance, being forty feet high, and composed of 
long slabs of stone placed together perpendicularly 
with cross slabs of the same material. Beyond the 
gateway is a cloistered quadrangle six hundred i< efc 
square, the pillars of which are three feet deep and 
irvings. Beyond the cloisters are 
Avith brick spires profusely decor- 
The whole precinct is surrounded by a 
which is covered Avith minute carvings 


Thu quadrangle, 

Tim t<:uii»ics. covered with 


several temples 


ated. 
lofty v 
like tli 


ail 


hose on the pyramidal gatew ay. 
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entrance to the temples is on the south history of 
side. Hero stands a temple to Siva, the god of S v. 
whom the Ling-d is a symbol. On the right is a ^ tem) , leto 
large temple to Rama, in which the figure of the ^^10 to 
god is to be seen with a large brazen Lingd before 
it. On the left is a smaller temple to Sita, in which T ,ie t™,.:, 0 r 
the goddess is represented richly dressed ; and a 
brazen pillar ending in a vane of three cross bars a mrd ' 
stands before it, and is surmounted by a Bird, 
which may perhaps be intended to represent one of 
those Rajas of Vultures which arc introduced in the 
Ramayana as allies of Rama. Without the door 
are the vast chariots of the gods, profusely covered J^j s rar ‘ l a-.- 
with carvings, in which the images are occasionally 
placed, whilst thousands of worshippers, assist to 
draw them along. 

The Island of Ramisseram’ is regarded by the t, 11 ® cmI , , 

- o j cli r.ict» r i f 11. c 

Hindus as more sacred than the Island of Delos was !; 
Regarded by tlie Greeks. No labour or cultivation 
°f any kind is carried on in any part of it. The 
^rdlnnans, safely embosomed amidst the waves, yiinBmi.in.mH 

1 . . 1 K.ipporH'U lit 

pass their time in idleness, or meditation, or in the }j! l ° 1 i? ,w,c 
performance of religious rites, or in attendance upon 
the numerous pilgrims that visit this locality. They 
live upon the contributions of the devout, and espe¬ 
cially upon the large sums which the Poligar chiefs 
of the neighbouring provinces on the mainland ex¬ 
pend upon the establishment in this Island." 

Phe story of the preparations tor the war on 
either side is related at considerable length in the 
original, and swelled out by a number of religious 
discourses, similar in character to those which have 
already been extracted in the form of notes from 

c §<.1, Travels of Lord Valentin. 
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the Adhydtma Ramdyana. Angada is also said to 
have been sent out with a message to Havana, de¬ 
manding the restoration of Sfta on pain of imme¬ 
diate destruction, and the transfer of the empire of 
Lanka to Vibldshana; but the narrative of the 
mission has been so largely mixed up with mythical 
details, that it has been omitted altogether from the 
present text. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 




Kama’s war against kavana. 

The second portion of the narrative of Rdma’s history of 
expedition against Havana comprises the story of i^x iv. 
the actual war. The description of the combats, m m T „ T p,..„..i 
like the description of the great war in the Mah;i R&vana^fonn- 

A . _ , . ... tag the second 

Bharata, occupies a very largo space m the original 0 

poem, the narrative being interwoven with a mass 
of supernatural detail which has been largely cut thecom ' ,: ‘ 
away without damage to the narrative. Some inci¬ 
dents, however, have been preserved on account of 
their popularity amongst the Hindus, although they 
are otherwise devoid of historical value. 

Tlio principal events and scenes in Rama’s war Events «:«i 

. Jr f A . 6C«'nos in t he 

against Kavana are as follows :— of 

1st, Commencement of hostilities bv Rdma’s 
army. 

2nd, Great battle between the Monkeys and ltdk- 
shasas without the city. 

3ru, ludrajit’s first sacrifice, and confinement of 
lldma and Lakshmana in the noose of snakes. 

4th, Rdvanft takes tho field in person against 
RAnia. 

,3th, The awakening and death of Kumbha- 
karna. 

Oth, Indrajit’s second sacrifice and successful 
charge of the Monkey army. 
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7th, Restoration of the dead Monkevs to 

8th, Rdvana shuts himself up in Lanka. 

9th, Third sacrifice and death of Indrajit. 

10th, Ravana again takes the field without the 
city. 

11th, Han liman’s adventure with Kala-nemi. 

12th, Ravana’s sacrifice. 

13th, Final overthrow of R&vana. 

The narrative of these events may now be re¬ 
lated. It will be remembered that the armies of 
Monkeys and Bears are encamped without the city 
of Lanka, and that any hope that Rama may have 
entertained of a peaceful solution of the quarrel has 
been frustrated by Ravana’s obstinate refusal to re¬ 
store Situ. The story now proceeds as follows :— 



i t, ■ n’nn. . . After this Rama said to tlie Chiefs of the Monkeys and 
tiiitbs by Bears :— (( 0 my Counsellors, act now as you think best.” 

lUina'b ai’.ny. J ‘ 

At this command the Monkeys set up a loud shout, and 
divided themselves into different companies, and began to 
ThoM-mho.vs fill up the great canal which surrounded the citv of Lanka. 
cauA As soon as the Bakshasas saw what the Monkeys were 

about, they went and informed Ravana; and Ravana went 
to the top of his palace followed bv his Counsellors, and 
thence began to survey the whole army of Rama. When 
the army saw the ten-headed Raja of the Ruksliasas, they 
set up a loud shout as if in derision; and Ravana imuie- 


lk 'ft HWS 
liavuna, and 
nrrUjs aw;*y 
Iti:- umbrella 
ai.!. i :n crowns 


2 nd. A ffrrnt 
lnttin l>*;1 W(K ] 
the fUkHlianrc 
a ml Mgnk-ys 
w ithout ilui 


diately ordered his Rakshasas to fall upon them, and a 
small battle took place, in which many were slain on both 
side e When Rama beheld Ravana, he took up his bow 
and discharged eleven arrows at him ; and with one arrow 
he cut down his royal umbrella, and with the other ten 
arrows he cut the ten crowns from his ten heads. 

Now when Ravana >und that he had been deprived of 
his ten crowns and his royal umbrella, he was muck 
ashamed, and he descended from the roof of his pala.ee, and 
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his army of Bakshasas to inarch out of the city and 
bring him the heads of Vibliishana, Rama, Sugriva, and 
Lakshmana. And the Bakshasas arrayed themselves for 
tli- battle, and marched out of the city into the plain; and 
Rama and his army of Monkeys set out to meet them. 
And the two armies were arrayed against each other, and 
they abused each other for a long while; and at length the 
Monkeys attacked the Bakshasas with trees and huge 
stones, and the Bakshasas returned the charge with a 
shower of arrows. After fighting a long time, the two 
armies came to closo quarters, and the Bakshasas gained 
the victory, for very many Monkeys were slain upon tho 
field, and the remainder betook themselves to flight; but 
at this moment Sugriva seized a large tree by the roots, and 
hurled it forwards in the direction of Indrajit, tho famous 
son of Buy ana, and conqueror of Indra; and the tree crushed 
the chariot of Indrajit to pieces, and killed his horses and 
charioteer. 1 



1 Tho story of the battle bet ween the Rhkshasas and the Monkeys is told at an 
interminable length in the l’amuvnna. T1 f< U mg graphic description of tho 
tw » arm if-, and < i tin - n counter in the plain, which is extracted from tho Adliv- 
htma lthmhyaiiwill K. sufficient to indicate the i>opular idea of the war :— u Tho 
army of demons marched out of the fort, striking up their k- ttledrunis and war¬ 
like instruments, the sound of which resembled tho thunder that will roll ou tho 
day of di-solution. Some were mounted on buffalo' others ou camels, on lions, 
on elephants, on a-;-~ >, ou hog;, ou hyenas, and on wolves. Their arms consisted 
of swords, tridents, club-, bows mil arrows, maces, beams, spears, and various 
other offensive weapons. They marched forward in lines as the wav es of the sea, 
one rolling after another, while numerous bodies remained within the walls to pro¬ 
tect the town. 

‘ Meantime Sugriv i in obed : .cmm to the commands of R4ma had marshalled 
tl *■ Monkeys iii ranks, and now placing himself at their head l-led them forward 
to the attack. Some tore up trees by the roots, some carried in their arms 
immense ro ks, while others depend'd on their teeth and nn ; l>, sharpened ns 
swords for the occasion. S :ne hud teeth like long arrows, others seemed ns if 
they had thirty-two p fluted daggers in their mouth-. Thu; were the Monkeys 
drawn up in lines according to the colour, each line consisting of ten millions in 
number, in complete order an 1 array. They sounded, their shells, they mg war 
son Hi' cm the pi tin, tl*- Lr flu > and ensigns w, re di»pl lyed without numb* r : i 
>1 .jibe*" ns b. udvaTu. d cried out, ‘Victory to llama ! ’ ‘Victory t> L.ikshuiuna! ’ 

* Vic! >rv >•» Sog-. i'c' ’ So loud were Ilnur dtmr that the sound of them w is 
at the utmost • ?. 'remit y of the earth, rmtuu leaped, some danced, such was 
their joy; each Monkey resembled a r< a whi. . n green, a block, or a blue 
mountain, according to las * dour. Tl o Chip's such a* Raja SugTivu, ILiuuraau, 
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After this Indrajit himself took to flight, and resolved to 
make the offering of homa to the god of fire, before recom¬ 
mencing the battle. Arraying himself in red clothes and 
garlands of red flowers, he kindled the sacred fire with twig* 
of sacred trees. lie then sacrificed a black goat, and tak¬ 
ing its blood in an iron pot, he offered it as homa to Agni, 
and the sacrifice burned propitiously. Suddenly there came 
out of the fire a golden chariot drawn by four horses, and 
filled with every kind of weapon; and Indrajit rejoiced 
greatly, for he knew that when he was seated in that chariot 
he could see others wliilst he himself remained invisible. 
Indrajit then mounted the chariot, and appeared before 
E.ima, and he discharged many arrows at Hama and Laksh- 
mana ; and the two brothers could not perceive him, neither 
could they discern whence the arrows came. At last Indrajit 
took the noose which had been given to him by Bralima, 
and which was made of serpents; and he threw the noose 



Angada, Nila, Nala, and others, beyond the power of calculation, placed them¬ 
selves at the head of their respective lines. Beside them stood Rfuna, the protect¬ 
or and supporter of them; he inspired them with a portion of his own mighty 
power. 

“The army of Demons appointed by B&vana marched out of the Port; the 
Mo’ikcys on beholding them could not restrain their fuiy; they rushed forward t-' 
at! V; them. Some hurled trees and rocks on their foes; others confiding in their 
teeth, rushed on the Demons, who fought with equal fury. The battle was tre¬ 
mendous to the sight; the Monkeys at every blow called out, ‘ Rania ! Kama ! * 
Thousands of Monkeys fell by the hands of the Demons, thousands of Demons 
by the hands of the Monkeys, By each tree ton enormous giants were felled to 
the ground, by each rock hundreds of Demons wero crushed to atoms. {Some ol 
the Monkeys springing on their enemies tore them to pieces with their tr< th and 
vails; < a eh party crying out, ‘ Strike! Strike ! Kill! Kill! ’ The aii u < 011 , 1 .!. d 
with their shouts. Million^ of broken war-cars were scattered over the plain: 
thousands of elephants, lions, hogs, and other animals, fled about covered w <h 
blood and deprived of their riders. A river flowed fro>,' the blood of the 
Demons and of the Monkeys ; a mountain was formed of their bodies; so gTt.it 
was the heap of bones and limbs as if an immense hilt was formed in the sea. In 
tlii • manner did the battle rage until mid-day, while it&iua looked on, and beheld 
hi.5 heroes and warriors active in the combat, lie knew them to be incarnations 
ot the god. . flection of hia favour shone upon them ; thr 

of hi* kindm .^ the strength of each Monkey v is extended a hundred*fold. The 
crime of Ruvuua in stealing Sitfc was about to receive its merited puiiiahmcnt; his 
fortune wi,n on the decline; when the fortune of the sovereign is lost that of his 
army becomes hopeless, A fourth part of Havana's troop wt c slain that day on 
the field of battle." 
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the two brothers, and caught them in its meshes. 
After a while the gods in heaven perceived the condition of 
Il&ma, and they sent Yayu to remind him that he was 
Vishnu, and to advise him to call for tho aid of his own 
Bird Garura. Vayu did as he was commanded, and Kama 
then remembered the name of his Bird Garura; and Garura 
instantly appeared before him; and the snakes that formed 
the ties of the noose fled at the smell of the mighty Bird, 
and the two brothers were released from the toils. Then 
Garura rose in the air, and went his way. 2 * * * * * 

After this Havana ordered his army of Buksliasas to 
gather together, and prepared to go out with them and do 
battle against Rama. And Mandodari, who was his favourite 
wife, tried to dissuade him, but he refused to hearken to 
her words. And he marched out of Lanka with a vast array 
of horsemen and footmen, and elephants and chariots, and 

there was a great battle; 8 and the Rhkshasas discharged 

« © 
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2 Garura is worshipped us the sacred bird upon which Vishnu is accustomed to 

ri.I'. Thus it was Garura who is said to have carried Krishna from Hastinapurto 

M.uiipuru after the defeat and death of Arjuna. Garura is described us a great 

dcvuuror of serpents, and was father «>f Jathyus, t>M Vulture who was 1 tin by 

Havana. The myth in the text h.u a religious meaning, which is not without 
udiv Indr.ijit \v is the conqueror of Indea, bat still h-: could only gain ;i tem¬ 
porary a «■< ndancy over l’umu by tho aid of Brahma. But Brahma is inferior to 

\ L-huu, and consequently his m aso of serpents was devour* d by the bird Garura. 
These puerilities are a horucloristlc of much of the popular religious teaching 
amongst tho Hindi-■. it is a curious fact that no pious Hind ft will eonmumeo 
the itory of Ktonu and Lakshmumi being caught iu tho noose, unless be is enabled 
to continue it to the happy com lu i >n when tho two heroes arc delivered by tho 
gitakc-devouring Garura. A native firkin! writs on one occasion interpreting tho 
-lory to the author as it appears in tho Bengnleo version ; and was taken un¬ 
well in the middle as to bo unable to proceed. lie appeared, however, the next 
day rather earlier than usual, uud finished the remainder of the incident, much to 
his own satisfaction, disci-suing at the sumo time his reasons for doing so. 

J Tho appearance of Rhvitna on this occasion is described in the Adhiatnia 
Huiuuvanu iu the following graphic pissngo:—*• A thousand hoi i- were har- 
no d (o Rftvnua • , on win b In* d* | > . .. d various weapon . tho m< - ng* • h 
fui. .As be passed through the gates thousands of kettledrums and shell* 
gound- l on the walls, ml the e-houb of his fullrs re-snuiu. d tho.se which will 
In? hv.ird on the last day. Clouds of dust hid the ami from the Demon*, in tho 
like manner as Ufunu i concealed from the ignorant. It&vann marched out of 
Lanku in great pomp, state, and magnificence; his ton head*- upj med as ten 
mountains, iih twenty eyes t*r dark ovens, his teeth as anvils, bis twenty arm as 
tia branches of the largest trees, his breu&t us a bnmil terrace, his belly a antuor- 
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their arrows whilst the Monkeys hurled down trees, and 
stones, and mountains. And there were many single com¬ 
bats, and Havana fought first with Hanuman, and then with 
Lakshmana, and last of all with Rama. After a while Rama 
discharged a crescent-shaped arrow which again cut off the 
ten crowns from the ten heads of R&vana; and Havana was 
greatly ashamed, and left the field, and returned to Lanka. 

Havana then entered his Council-hall, and sat upon fhc 
throne, and he was much discomforted; and he thought upm 
the power of Hama, and sighed heavily. He then sent for 
his Counsellors, and desired them to guard the city with the 
utmost vigilance; and he gave orders that his brother 
Kumbha-karna should be awakened from his deep sleep, say¬ 
ing :—“ My brother Kumbha-karna is very brave and power¬ 
ful, and I have no doubt but that the moment he wakes ho 
vs ill relieve us from the terror of Rama: By the blessing of 
Brahma he^sleeps for six months, and then wakes up for one 
day, and for that day he is invincible ; Awake him, there¬ 
fore, without delay : Fear him not, show him no mercy, but 
beat him, if it be necessary; only wake him up ; for of what 
use can he bo if he does not arise, and save us from destruc¬ 
tion ! 19 4 

At this command, the Rakohasas prepared enormous 
quantities of flesh meat, together with garlands uf flower, 
incense and other perfumes, and carried them to the upa 
incut where Kumbha-karna lay sleeping. And they kindled 
a fire, and threw incense thereon, and began to dance and 

mous jnr, the colour of his body as a blue mountain, his eyebrows and whi kers ns 
black serpents. On Ins ten heads he wore crowns of gold, studded with the richest 
gems. In hi ■ twenty hands ho bore the following weapons :—1. A v.v *1; 2. a 
shield; 3. u bow and arrows ; 4. a battle-axe ; 0 . a trident; 0. a batteiieg-raiu ; 
7. a noose; 8 a wooden club; 9. a short lance, 10. a spear; 11. a bhirigi on 
with an iron ..oad; 12. a mace; 13. a fork; 14. ■ two-edged sword; 15. a 
poignurd ; 1 r a dagger , 17. a javelin; 18. a tremendous wourgo ; 10. a circle j 
20. a mace, the head of which was studded with lung ar.d sharp spikes. 

4 According t * the legend Kumbha-karna had practised great, au-sti ntics like 
his brother Havana. Brahma then offered him a boon, Upon which he ikki ! 
the power of long slumber; sleep being regarded by many Hindus as a state of 
happiness. After this Kumbha-karna slept for six mouths at u time , uud »it the 
expiration of every period awoke up and devoured an enormous men), .uid then 
went to sleep again. 
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ouiid liis bed, but still he .slumbered on. Then they 
began to shake the gigantic R&kshasa with all their might; 
and some sounded the shell of triumph in his ears, whilst 
others beat him with all sorts of weapons, but still they 
could not awaken him. They then brought in a thousand 
elephants, and permitted them to walk over his body, but 
still In- continued sleeping. At last they brought in a num¬ 
ber of beautiful women, and directed them to sing and dance 
round his bed, and to caress him with their arms; and when 
he felt their gentle touch, and smelt the sweet fragrance of 
their lips, he began to quiver, and presently he opened his 
eyes, and rose up with a loud roaring. 

Then Kumbha-kama, with eyes red with rage, demanded 
the reason of his being awakened, and the R&kshasaa re¬ 
plied with joined hands :—“ O Yuvaraja, you spend so much 
ot your time in sleep, that you know nothing of the dangers 
which environ your cider brother : Arise no\y and satisfy 
; nur hunger.” So saying, the Rdkshasas spread the pro¬ 
visions before Kumbha-karna, and he began to make a 
prodigious meal. First ho took an immense quantity of 
rici and vegetables, then in four mouthfuls he devoured a 
great many roasted hogs and doer, and then he ate two 
thousand lain m beings, and drank a thousand pots of wine. 
Y lieu bo had finished, the Ihlkshasns informed him that the 
nf y <>! Lanka was threatened by two human beings and an 
army ot Monkeys; and he cried out :—“ Let mo go and 
devour them.” Then lie proceeded to the Council-hall, and 
his stature was loftier than the walls of Lanka; and when 
the Monkeys saw him in the distance they were sore afraid. 
And J Li van a tJd his brother Kumbha-karna all that bad 
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taken place; aud Kumbha-kama rebuked him for havino- 

excited the enmity of Rama. Nevertheless Kumbha-kama Tak.-.ho iuui 

mounted in- chariot, aud. went out against the Monb y army, 

and put them to rout; and he crushed .Sugriva with a lar;-o 

Stone, arid carried him away in triumph to the city of Iuuika 

Then Kumbha-kama again took the field, and Rama wont 

out: to meet him; and after much h/hfcin." Rthna severed the Stemu luma 

head of Kumbha-kama from his body, an,, the whole urur, 
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history of of Monkeys rent; the air with mighty shouts of u Victory to 

**■*«”, . | 
When Havana heard that- his brother Kumbha-karna had 


wcond^rmee been slain by Eama ; he was exceedingly grieved; but his 
charge of tiic son Indrajit arose and said :—“ This is not a time for idle 
* L> am °‘ lamentations, for your enemies are roaring at your gate like 
lions: Behold, I will go out myself against Kama, and kill him 
and all his army.” Indrajit then determined to render him¬ 
self once again invisible; and he drove his chariot towards 
the sacrificial pit, and ordered all things to be made ready 
for the homa, and performed the hoina with the blood of a 
black goat; and the fire burnt propitiously, and Agni took 
the offerings with his own hands; and when the sacrifice was 
completed, a chariot filled with all kinds of weapons came 
out of the fire. Indrajit then mounted the chariot and again 
became invisible; and he returned to the field of battle, and 
dismissed his army, and ascended into the air, and discharged 
a heavy shower of arrows upon the Monkeys; and ho 
slaughtered thousands upon thousands, for no one could tell 
whence the arrows came. Then Kama and Lakslimana fell 
down upon the earth, and feigned themselves to be dead, 
and Indrajit returned in triumph to the city of Lankd. 

7 th, R- stora- After this, Hanuman and Vibhlshana took torches, and 
Moukvy'»t-Hifc! surveyed the army of Monkeys, and found that they had been 
desperately cut to pieces by the arrows of Indrajit. Some 
were without heads, others without legs, others without arms, 
many were dying from thirst, and sixty-'seven crores of 
Monkeys were dead. Then Sushena, the phv&icia^, came up 
and said to Hanuman :—“ Go you to the ncnPnern in mtam 
Gandhn-madnna, and bring hither four different sorts of 
herbs which are growing there: The first will restore tho 
dead to life, the second will drivo away all pain, the third 
will join tho broken parts,'and the fourth will heal all wounds 
caused by the arrows: If you bring these herbs before sati¬ 
rise, Rama and Lakslimana and the whole army will recover ; 
but if the sun rises before you return, nothing on earth can 
heal them.” Hanuman replied \— f< By the blessing of Kama 

Kamtmau'* _ .. . ,, . xr i 

y through J shall accomplish this joumev. I liutuman thm rose up 
t he air. 1 j 
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Subala mountain and swelled out his body to a pro- 
Tgious size, and ascended into tlie air, and with a mighty 
leap ho passed over mountains, forests, rivers, and cities, 
until he came in sight of the Himalaya mountains, sparkling 
with gems and medicinal herbs, and he alighted upon the 
medicinal ridge between Kailasa and Rishava. There Hanu- 
man looked for the herbs, but he could not find them ; 
so he took up tin' mountain-ridge by the roots, and carried 
it with all its inhabitants to the battle-field before Lanka. 
And Suskena found the herbs; and when Rrima and Laksh- 
mana and the Monkey army smelled the herbs, they were 
all immediately healed. And Rama praised Hanuman ; 
and Hanuman then carried back the mountain to its proper 
place. 5 

After this Ravana said to his Counsellors:—“ All the 
Rakshasas I send against the Monkeys are slain upon the 
field, and never return to Lanka; but all the Monkeys who 
are slain by the Rakshasas are restored to life, and are again 
ready for battle: Such a war profits me nothing : Shut 
therefore the gates of the city, and we will remain within 
the walls.” So the gates of the city were closed, and 
Ravana and his Ihiksliasas remained within tho walls. Now 
when Rama saw that Ravana would nor come out to bat¬ 
tle, ho commanded Hanuman and the other Chiefs of tho 
Monkeys to go into Lanka in the night-tame with lighted 
torches, and to set the city on fire; and tho Monkey Chiefs 
did so. fi Then Ravana sent out the two sons of Kumblnt- 
k.j'iia to fight neainst Rama and Lakshina’ a, but the y were 
slain by Sugiava and Hanuman. Then he sent out t#hc sm 
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» An absurd story is told in tho Unmavann, respecting the difficulty which 
Uiiuuman experienced in bringing the herbs to the buttle -field before the tiding of 
«ii, nun, , i .line e* the dim- lion of Sudtetia. Whilst 11 aim in an was living 
n, rough the air in- pci i e: *’< d ilmt. the c un v is about to rise. VcCordiiiMy hi* • 
(ju< i.-tl the i.ma ItO co'ii ul its light until he Uould reach Lunku. <n\ing : -Ii« tl i 
upon K.imn's will, ami dr. nl his v. m -.‘Mo !” The sun granted llumimaii.s 
JC (jiirst. .:tuI M. ... I ntill amt did led ri. (ill mid-day. 

" This firing of Lanka seems srittv.lv in ureordunee with the pievion - rey.ro- 
ieatieu of the destruction of 1 mk t by Ihmumun's tuil. hut such racpnidst- 
emflr* arc l»v no means unfrcijncnt ui the Hindu ppies, und m.- easily ror n< il»?d in 
the uuhuiial mind by the arbitrary int» iprrtution* of the o.mmftMatonh 
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When Havana heard that his nephews were slain, be 
sent once again for his favourite son ludrajit, the same who 
had conquered Indra; and Indrajit vowed that he would go 
forth to the plain, and never leave it until he had rid the 
world of Buma. And his mother Mandodari prayed him 
not to fight against Buma; but he remonstrated with her, 
and told her not to be afraid for that he would speedily 
fulfil his vow. He then proceeded to a thick jungle to per¬ 
form a sacrifice to the god Agni, which should ensure him 
the victory. But Lakshmana discovered his design, and let 
fly a shower of arrows at the Bukshasas who guarded the 
place; and the Bakshasas fled, and the Monkeys rushed in 
and spoilt the sacrifice. And Lakshmana and Indrajit 
abused each other, and then they fought for a long while,* 
until Lakshmana took the arrow which had been given to 
him by Indra at the hermitage of Agastya, and repeated 
the proper mantras, and discharged it at his enemy; and 
Indrajit fell down dead, and his head was severed from his 
body. Then Lakshmana and all the Monkey army roared 
like lions and shouted :—“ Victory to Bdma ! ” And the 
gods in heaven began to shower flowers upon the head of 


Lakshmana. 
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When Havana heard that his son Indrajit was dead he 
was seized with an agony of grief, crying out that hr had 
now no son to perform his funeral rites. And he ordered 
his army of Bakshasas to make ready, and early on the 
morning of the new moon he marched out of the city ; and 
he pressed through the Monkey army until he approached 
Hama and Lakshmana. Then Havana and Hama abused 
each other for awhile, and at last foil too desperately; and 
they discharged arrows at each other v hich broke up .chariot , 
or turned back other arrows, or possessed many wonderful 
powers which wen; marvellous to behold. Some arrows im¬ 
pelled an enemy to sleep, or to sing, or to dance, or to s woon 
• way, or rendered him hungry or athirst; some had terri¬ 
ble mouths, such ns the mouths of tigers, lions,bear.-, crows. 
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s, d°g s j vultures, herons, and liogs; some produced 
strange things, such as peacocks, snakes, Garuras, wind, 
water, fire, or rocks ; some were shaped like the sun, whilst 
others resembled bells, comets, monkeys, maces, chakras, 
knives, swords, and hatchets. At length, after much fight¬ 
ing, Havana took up a mace which had been obtained by 
virtue of a sacrifice, and was infallible. And Havana threw 
this maco at Lakshmana, and it pierced his breast, and 
pinned him to the ground; and none of the Monkeys, nor 
Hama himself, could draw out the mace from the heart of 
Lakshmana. Hama then fought against Havana, and com¬ 
pelled him to return to his city of Lanka. 

When it was midnight, Hanuman, at the request of the 
physician Sushena, sot out onco again to bring medicinal 
herbs before sun-rise from the mountain Gandha-m&dana, 
which should recover Lakshmana; and a Hakshasa spy car¬ 
ried the news to Havana. Then Havana sent for his uncle 
Kala-nemi, and said :—■“ If you can put Hanuman to death I 
will reward you with tho half of my Raj.” And Kala-nemi 
went that moment to the Gnndha-mndana mountain, and 
assumed the form of a devotee, and created a magic hermit¬ 
age upon the mountain. 7 Meantime Hanuman was passim; 
through tin air, and soon reached tho place called Nandi- 
grii iua, which was without the city of Ayodhya; and he saw 
Him (a there mourning the absence of his beloved Rama; 
all else \vor>* asleep, but Bharata was awake, and was fanning 
the sandal of Hama. Bharata saw Hanuman pass through 
the air, and would have shot an arrow at the strange animal ; 
but Hanuman called out who lie was, and tokl Bharata all 
that had taken place, and then went his way to the mountain. 

7 Tin.' magic hermitage is thus described iu the Adhyfttnm RhmSyuna . 

“ Frud m ca uud li >vv< vs of every kind and colour sprang up at his command to 
form an enchanting guidon, and birds of livery hue (lew about c haunting the p r ni- 
of U&mu. Kfila-notui assumed tie form of a man rigorously devout, and by the 
force of charms he ev col others similar to himself, whom ho -onioned m various 
parts under the appearance of being employed iu devotion. Some , :}ni ( ] lo ; u . 
duply ‘Ugn - tl iu religious uiulilution, - one in ceremonies of worship, o;liers in 
rending holy books; some were praying over rosaries consisting of a thuusunb 
heads, and some entiv ]v miked were unployed in varim 
maimer he wailed in cvp < lutiroi of IIan union? arrival ." 
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Now wlien Hanuman set liis foot upon the mountain, 
beheld the hermitage of Kala-nemi, aud perceived Kaht- 
nemi seated like a devotee upon a deer-skin, absorbed m 


Tvain-iu-nt plots ^^tation, w ith various rosaries round his neck, his hod) 
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smeared with ashes, and his eyes closed. A form of the 
Linga was before him, so that Hanuman supposed that he 
was a devout sage worshipping the Linga. Presently Lala- 
nemi opened his eyes and beheld Hanuman, and welcomed 
him as liis guest, and conducted him to his hermitage; hut 
Hanuman would neither take food nor drink, hut would only 
kills bathe in the pond which was near. Then Hanuman dipped 
his foot into the water, and it was seized hy a crocodile; 
hut he jumped out of the water and killed the crocodile; 
upon which a lovely figure arose from the body of the fLh, 
and assumed the form of a beautiful Apsara, and told him 
how she had offended the sage Hakslia hy her pride, and 
had been cursed hy him that she should become a crocodilo 
until she should be delivered hy Hanuman. She then 
thanked Hanuman for her deliverance, and hade him beware 
of Kala-nemi, and then took her leave and ascended to 

heaven. 1 

Meantime Kala-nemi being assured of the death of 
Hanuman, was pondering over the division of the Raj of 
Lanka* Avliich had been promised to him by Havana; when 
Hanuman suddenly appeared before him and said“0 you 
false hermit, 1 know who you are; there is no use in your 
fin?Ainumlmrh disguising yourself any more/* So saying, Hanuman to"k 
Ku,H him by the feet, and hurled him round his head and sud¬ 

denly let him loose; and ho flew through the air, and fell 
before the throne of Havana in the Council-hall # ot Lanka, to 
the utter surprise of Havana and his Counsellors. 8 

Meantime Hanuman had searched the mountain tor the 
medicinal herbs, hut could not find them; and he took up 
the whole mountain a> before, and carried it to Sushemi; 
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took the lierbs, and beat them into a paste, history of 
and put it to the nose of Lakshmana, and he was imine- 
diatelv healed as before. Then all the Monkeys shouted - 

J , T . , ... Lakslimaua 

aloud :—“ victory to Kama ! la-aind. 

After this Ravana sent several warriors, one after the 12 th. Ravzas 

. — _ _ sacrifice with 

other, against Rama, but they were all slam; and he deter- closed a. >>r*. 
mined to go himself once again, and take the field against 
Rama. But before going forth he went with joined hands 
to SdkTa, who was the preceptor of the Rakshasas, and 
implored his aid ; and Sukra taught him certain mantras, 
and directed him to offer sacrifice in a secret place, and re¬ 
peat the mantras, whereupon certain weapons would come 
out of the fire, and render him invincible ; but Sukra warned 
him that he must observe a strict silence throughout, or the 
sacrifice would be devoid of all power. So Havana returned 
to his palace, and ordered that the gates should be shut ; 
and he went to his own apartment, and placed guards all 
round it, and carried the sacrificial materials into the room, 
and barred and locked the doors ; and he dug a largo hole 
in the centre of the room, and commenced the ceremony. 

Meantime Rama was informed by spies what his enemy was 
about to do; and he commanded Angada and Han urn an to 
go with an army of Monkeys, and obstruct the sacrifice. 

Then the Monkeys swarmed into Lank;i, and forced * heir -y, 

way into the palace, and defeated the Rdkshasa guards, and 
broke open the doors of the Raja's apartment, aud assailed 
Riivana on all sides, but still ho persevered in the sacrifice. 

Then Angada went to the inner apartment, and seizing AmrarCi m- 
Mandodari by the hair, he dragged her into tho presence of Mau.uiari. 
Havana, and ill-treated her before his face; and Mandodari 
began to cry aloud for help, saying : —“ Behold tho difFer- 
once between you and your enemy Kama ! See what be is 
doing for the sake of his wife, and what you are doing, 
while ynur own wife is being hurt and insulted ? ” \i tliOM 1 i i 
words Havana was aroused, and he abandoned the sacrifice, cm ‘ l>tl " 
and drew his Sword and -truck a bb*\v at Angada; and \n- 
gjula having spoiled the sacrifice, reltmjuishod his hold of 
ned with the other Monkeys to li&ma. 
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ory of Tlicn -‘[andodari again implored lier husband to make his 
I’uarv submission to Rama, but lie was still inexorable, and resolute 
-to take the field. 
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Now, when Havana was going forth to the battle, he met 
his sister Surpa-naklui, and turned away from her; aud she 
was enraged, and cursed him, saying :—“ As you have 
turned away from me without sufficient cause, you shall never 
again return from the field of battle.” Bui Ravana heeded 
not her words, but went forward in his chariot, and drove 
the Monkey army before him, until he came into the 
ihiv ma i < ies presence of Rama; and the god Indra, looking down from 
heaven, and seeing that Rama was without a chariot, sent 
him his own chariot with Matali for his charioteer, together 
with his own armour and weapons. Then Rama and Ravana 
fought on equal terms for a long while, and sometimes the 
victory inclined to the side of Ravana, and sometimes to the 
side of Rama. At last Ravana became fatigued, and could 
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no longer draw his bow, and he dropped down in his chariot, 
and his charioteer seeing him in that condition drove him 
Second comunt. back towards Lanka. When Ravana recovered his senses, 
he ordered his charioteer to return to the field, and there 
he renewed the battle with Rama ; and the conflict became 
very desperate. At length after much fighting, Rama took 
R.vnarunoff up a sharp arrow and cut off one of Havana's heads ; but no 
whhouwiftce sooner did the head fall upon the ground than another 
sprung up in its room. When they had fought together 
this way without intermission for seven days aud nights, 
Matali the charioteer advised Rama to take up the Brahma 
arrow and discharge it at IMvana, as Ravana was destined 
itMi. t ii- to die by no other weapon. Accordingly Rama took from 
IbvhmVarrow, liia quiver the arrow which Brahma had made in former 
times from the spirit of' all the gods, and which Indra had 
left for R&tna in the hermitage of A gusty a. Rama then 
propitiated 1 Ij o Brahma arrow by suitable mantras, and di 
charged it at Ravana ; and it entered his breast, and ramo 
out of his back, and went to the ocean and washed itself, 
? r: vntiuc RRd then return d to the quiver of Rama. Aleanwhdo 
viv'u‘. .Havana fell to tho ground and expired; and the gods 
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cd celestial music in thm heavens, and assembled in the 


sky, and praised llama as Vishnu, in that he had slain that 
evil Havana, who would otherwise have caused their destruc¬ 


tion/' 
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The scones in the foregoing narrative of the war Review of th,. 
between Rama and Havana, the besiegers and the rativr* of 

1 O ' ll&ma’s war 

besieged, can be realized with comparative ease. ngainst Uavnna - 
The armies of Rama were encamped upon a plain or cimm-tor of the 

0 The rejoicings on the death of Rhvanfi are thus described in the Adhyutma 
Ramavana “ The shout of victory, and the cry of ‘ May tby prosperity endure 
for ever,’ resounded through the conquering armies. They erected their tails in 
triumph, and laughing and rejoicing they danced around. The gods showered 
down parijata flowers on Rfuna and beat their kettledrums; the Gandhnrvas 
struck up tin ir musical instruments; the Apsaras danced before Rama. The gods 
who had experienced great oppression and injustice from Ruvaua rehearsed the 
praises of R&ma; their joy was unbounded. During this period, a small flame, 
bright as the sun, issued from the mouth of R&vana, and in the sight, of all pre¬ 
sent it entered into Rkma’s foot. The gods then descended to the plain and paid, 
their adorations to Rama, saying ‘ Praiso and glory he to tin ., 0 Lord ! bloss- 
ings everlasting be upon thy Monkeys ; we this day have been relieved from the 
hand of the oppressor, w* are restored to new life/ They communed, however, 
among themselves, saying ‘ This Havana was the destroyer of the sagos and of 
.he brahmans who worshipped God, the persecutor of the gods, the violator of 
other nu n’s wives; tin re never yet has been, nor will there evor he any who 
committed such enormous crimes, yet have we seen his soul enter into tin- foot of 
Rama, to obtain that distinguished degree of salvation which those who pass 
myriad- <•( a.e- in Worship and in meditation cannot hope to acquire. How . m 
w • account tor this wonderful event? * Nfcrada, the sage, who luul attended u> 
their ■ omersutinn, then addressed the gods as follows :— 

♦“■Listen to me, ye spirits of heaven! while 1 explain this eircum-dance. 

Rkrona, though outwardly bearing the appearance of enmity towards Rhma, ever 
worshipped him in his heart, and remembered his name. Ho listened with pious 
attention to the history of Rama’s wondrous works ; he feared him : ho has ihi div 
received his death from the hand of Rama : On his soul’s quitting his mortal fr.ii*'>. 
he boheM th« fhU form of Rama standing before him, and his -ins, how great 
soever they might be, were remitted It ought not tube a matter of surprise that 
bo should obtain so distinguish* .1 n mark of salvation : It any one, * a- ting mi ,. V il 
i yo on t he p sessions and on the wives of others, through fear or f *ith pronounce* 
tin tuitue of Rhnta, he will iustmitnueou*ly he purified from sin, t;. = d at his dt/ith 
he will find a place prepared for him in nn abode difficult even for the muls t., 
roach. Such wall be hh> fate who utters the name of Rfcma; of the truth uf t) t I - 
eiivunitdane* thet• cannot exist a doubt.’ 

“ llama, having exterminated li&runa, sf.md • n th* plain in tin* height of 
beauty and of glory. In bis tv hand he held hi In.sv, i t hi right ,ui uvrow 
which he was returning to thr quiver. Ilia hair. 1.raided in a knot on the tn*uwu 
uf his head, adorned his forehead, and the -j*l. ltd >ur of his countenance .-urpn^t 1 
the light of tin sun and moon ” 
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maidan without the city, <and there the battles ap¬ 
pear to have taken place ; whilst Havana remained 
within the city, where lie directed the sorties which 
were made by the R&ksliasa army, and overlooked 
the combats from the roof of his palace. When, 
however, Rama and Lakshmana escaped from the 
noose of Indrajit, Havana took the field in person, 
and engaged in turns with Hanuman, Lakshmana, 
and Rama; but he seems to have suffered so much 
on that occasion that he did not again go without the 
city walls until his cause had been rendered desperate 
by the deaths of his brother Kumbha-karna and his 
son Indrajit. The battles in general, like those in 
the Mahd Bharata, involve a large number of single 
combats, in which most of the exploits performed 
are of a supernatural character. Many weapons are 
also used which are said to have been endowed by 
the gods with supernatural powers. In this direc¬ 
tion indeed the Hindu bard has indulged in marvel¬ 
lous flights of fancy. Rama and Lakshmana are said 
to have been caught in a noose which was made of 
.snakes, from which they are delivered by a sacred 
bird, v ho is known in India as a devourer of snakes, 
and who is invested with a divine character as the 
vehicle of the god Vishnu. Arrows are described of 
the most fantastic forms. One. shaped, like a mace 
pierces the breast of Lakshmana ; another shaped 
like ft crescent carries away the ten crowns of 
Havana. Mantras or incantation. 4 ; arc uttered over 
the charmed f arrow before it is discharged; a su¬ 
perstitious practice which is evidently of Brah- 
manical or priestly origin. The consecration of 
weapons bv divine rites, and the utterance of spoils 
or prayers over the consecrated arms, ure customs 
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would naturally exist amongst a credulous and history of 
priest-ridden people; inasmuch as they directly tend m,|A ' 


to increase the power of the priestly hierarchy, and 
to establish their authority over the warrior class of 
the community. 


Part IV. 


Besides! the belief in the efficacy Beiwmtho 
of mantras, there appears to have been another belief 

11 11 i i insure victory. 

which was equally well calculated to exalt the au¬ 
thority of the priesthood; namely, faith in the 
efficacy of certain sacrifices to secure the victory over 

In this respect the sacrifices offered bv Sacrin<< ’ s iA’r- 

r-* t , * formed by 

Imlmjit and 


an enemy 


Indrajit and Ravana are very remarkable; and it — 

*1 *f * Jxnvaua ill 


lould be borne in mind that these warriors perform jiiai',':' 


' irtue of i heir 


such religious rites, not as patriarchal heads of a 
family or community, but as actual Brahmans, the 
descendants of the sage Pulastya. As regards, how- IndrnjitVs 
ever, Tndrajit's offering of the blood of a black goat " 
to Agni, the deity of tire, there appears to be some 
difficulty. In the hymns of the Rig-Veda there seems 
to bo no reference to the sacrifice of goats to Agni, 
but only to the presentation of such simple offerings 
ns ghee, soma wine, cakes, parched barley, and other 
similar materials. In all probability the deity to rmi ,i 0s „b- 
whom blood offerings were made was a god or gou 
dess of war, who is generally supposed to delight in 
slaughter, and who consequently may ho propitiated 


n MtlUtinii rff 

[_ \frni for Kail. 


hv the sacrifice of animals or even of liun’an hciivs 

2 


not unknown to the ancient 
evidenced by the horrible -tory of the 


Such practices were 
Syrians, as i 
King of Muab, who 
burnt-offering upon 
a besieging army, 
been generally ma le 
deity in the llimlu pantheon; and it nmv be 


offered up his eldest son as a 
the city wall m tho presence of 
In India such offerings have onvrmgnf 


to Kali, the most blood-thirsty kST 1 ' i,0IMis40 


meml 'ml that during IlyderV war against 


re- 

tho 
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history of Poli Liars in the neighbourhood of Mysore, the Poll gar 
iv. of Chittledroog lmd set. up a shrine to Kali on thc^ 
highest part of his citadel, to whom the heads ot 
slaughtered enemies were offered in profusion, in the 
firm belief that so long as these bloody offerings were 
duly made, the place could never fall. 

Asmsuixti- The substitution of Agni for Kali in the sacrifices 

Curias! he ° n 

i!i°i.SSr °f Indrajit is also rendered probable by the following 
circumstances. According to the fancy of the H indu 
bard, the sacrifices of Indrajit were performed, not 
so much for the direct purpose of ensuring victory, 
as for that of rendering himself invisible during his 
attacks upon Rama’s army. The god of fire is not 
merely the deity who blazes at the domestic hearth* 
or upon the sacrificial altar ; but the. deity of light 
of every description, who sometimes in the form ot 
lightning conceals himself in the clouds, and thus 
indrajit renders himself invisible. Consequently, as the 
Su’hlmr poet represented Indrajit as becoming invisible 
through the efficacy of sacrifice, it was necessary to 
represent him as sacrificing not to the deity of war, 
but to that god who possessed the power of render- 
i: u t: -4 ing himself invisible. The sacrifice of Havana 
seems to have referred more directly to victory ; and 
its efficacy was evidently admitted by Rama, inas¬ 
much as iCs performance excited Hama’s alarm, and 
every effort was made for its obstruction, 
vinherity of A belief in the power of sacrifice to secure victory 
PP'-P-P 1 must have added largely to the authority and in- 

t'K « <U<»f in the n i *i i • . . r ' 

Mn. uy of fiuence ot the priesthood in ancient times. In tno 
ot piosent day it is explained that such power has been 
Di'-ikmiiinca. neutralized by the national transgressions; that fi¬ 
lms in a great measure passed away on account <>i 
the growing want of respect for the Brahmamcal 
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tnul to tlie increasing disregard of caste observ¬ 
ers and other rules and regulations insisted upon 
by the Sastras. Indeed there seems to be no other 
way from an Ilindii point of view by which it is 
possible to account for the inefficacy of Brahmanieal 
sacrifices in tho face of British Artillery and 
bayonets. But in olden time, when the Kshatriyas 
were a conquering race, the belief in the efficacy of 
sacrifice was universal and unquestioned; and thus 
it is that the obstruction of Havana’s sacrifice is re¬ 
garded as one of the most critical scenes in the nar¬ 
rative of the war. 

_ Tho story of the awakening of Kumbha-karna is 
chiefly remarkable on account of its extreme popu- 
Luity with the Hindus. In all dramatic representa¬ 
tions of the siege of Banka, the huge slumbering giant 
is one of the favourite characters; and in this re¬ 
spect he is almost a rival to Hanuman with the burn¬ 
ing tail. Indeed immoderate powers of eating or 
sleeping have always been a subject of mirth with 
a primitive people ; and Kumbha-karna is a pan¬ 
tomimic exaggeration of both capacities, which 
ne\ri tails to bring down shouts of laughter from 
young and old. 
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Ancient belief. 


Popularity of 
the .'B-ry of the 
nwaken mg of 
Kumbha, 
karna. 


Capacity for 

t ating anil 
sic ping n sub¬ 
ject of p. .puiar 
mirth. 


It is however by no means improbable that the 
episode ot Kumbha-karna was originally intended 
as a satirical hit at the Buddhist dogma of Nirvana • 
and that the heavy slumbers of tho gluttonous gj au t 
are a caricature of that state of eternal rest for the 
soul, which in the teachings of 81'ikya Muni was 
represented as the acme of felicity, and tlr final aim 
of evert true follower of Buddha. 

1 lie luuunung portion ot tho narrative is so 
largely mixed up with supernatural matter, that 
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history of much of what has been retained might have been 
part iV omitted from the present version without detriment 


to the story. Glimpses of the original tradition are 
however occasionally perceptible, as in the account 
of the ill-treatment of the wife of Ravaria by the 
Monkeys, which is related with considerable am¬ 
plifications in the Ram&yana. Moreover, notwith¬ 
standing the mythical character of many of the 
incidents, they are deeply enshrined in the memories 
of the Hindu people; and consequently serve as 
illustrations of that love of the marvellous, which is 
peculiar to an ignorant and credulous population, 
and which lias indeed been carried to such an extent 
as to induce some European critics to dismiss the 
whole mass of Hindu legend as mere fable or 
allegory. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 




TRIUMPHANT RETURN OF RAMA. 

rajs story of tlic Ramayana reaches its climax history op 
i» the death of Havana. The women of the deceased ^Yv. 
Raja indulge in bitter lamentations over the remains f )t . ath ~ t 
of their departed lord ; but otherwise the air is filled clinluf ol t liu 
with the rejoicings of gods and men and all living 
creatures, who alike exult in the downlal of.Havana 
and the victory ot Rama. Here, according to Natural 
European ideas, the poem would be brought to a 
natural conclusion with the restoration of the faith- 
tul wife to her devoted husband, and the triumphant 
return of the happy pair to the city of Ayodhva, 
lliere to bo enthroned as Raja and Ram. But one 
hidden sore still remained, which may have had its 
origin in some Brahmanical scruple of the Hindu 
bard, but which more probably found a place in the 
original tradition, and festered as a sad reality in the 
jealous - breast ot Rama. Sita, although really as nm,, :ii 
pure as snow, had nevertheless resided many months r 

in the palace of Havana, and had been touched, 
however involuntarily, by a man who was not her 
husband. I lie ideas ot physical chastity which 
prevail amongst the Hindus have already been indi¬ 
cated ; and now they will receive a further illustra- 
tration from the cruel coldness which Rama ex¬ 
hibited for a while towards his faithful and devoted 
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THE KAMAYANA. 



jOToi&oF -wife. In this portion of the story the estrangement 
famiv. is said to have been only of a temporary character ; 

and after a touching ordeal llama took Sita to his 
bosom, and the royal pair proceeded in joy and 
triumph to the city of Ayodhya. How far this hap¬ 
piness proved to be lasting will be gathered from the 


subsequent chapter. 

..vvr. ivc., tho The narrative of the ordeal of Situ, and the 
!,. .i .,m !to triumphant return of Rdma and Sita to the city ot 
Ayodhyd, may now be related as follows :— 


Lamentations 
id V,bhishaim. 


Lamentations 
of the widow s 
of Havana. 


Lam ruin! Ions 
of Moiitlo.tarb 
Yibhisbuim re- 
more* the 
widow's of 
lt&vana. 


When Yibhishana saw that his brother Havana was 
slain, he fell down by the dead body, and began to lament 
loudly. Meanwhile the tidings that Havana was dead 
reached the inner apartments ot the pah ce at Lanka; and 
all the wives of Havana came out ot the paluco with dis¬ 
hevelled hair and loose garments, and went out ot the 
northern gate of the city, beating their breasts with their 
hands. When the women saw the dead body of Havana • 
lying prostrate upon the ground, they fainted av, ay, but 
after some time they recovered, and began to caress him 
as though he had been alive. One would embrace him, 
another would take up one ot his arms, and put it round 
her neck, another would put his hand to her breast, another 
would place his feet upon her bosom, another placed one ot 
hi , heads in her lap, whilst others laid their heads upon Ins 
breast. All of them then began to cry :—“ W r liat miserable 
wretches are we to lose such a husband 1 ” Whilst the 
lamentations of Mandod ;ri, who was the chief Hain, rose 
above them all. And Hama was touched by her soitov , 
and desired Vibhishana to take the women back to iho 
inner apartments, and to perform the funeral rites for his 
brother Havana. And \ ibhishana took away the women, 
and returned to Hama, and said;— e< This H&vana v,as m\ 
enemy; he kicked me before all his Council, and I have 
therefore no desire to perform his funeral ceremony .' n 
H Ama replied :- Jl I am much grieved to hear thes< words 
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Rdvana is now dead, and lie is therefore no history of 
longer your enemy, but your elder brother, and it is proper p 1 ^ 1 ^' 

for you to perform all his funeral rites ” So Yibhisliana —- 

listened to the commands of Rama, and performed all the performs t 
funeral ceremonies of his elder brother Havana, with the ' \ 
grandeur and magnificence which befitted the Raja of Lanka. 

When the days of the mourning were over, Rama threw installation nr 
oif his war-dress, aud dismissed M&tali with sweet words, the m 
and directed him to drive back the chariot of Indra to his 
master. He then commanded that Yibhisliana should bo 
installed Raja of Lanka; and when this was done, he re- 
cpiostcd Yilihislmna to bring Sita from the Asoka garden. 

Then Yibhisliana went away in great delight, and com-Vibhtshaim ivn- 
mauded thorn mds of women to attend upon Sita, and to Rama. ^ 
dress and adorn her. When all was ready, a litter was 
brought to the entrance of the Asoka garden, and Sita took 
leave of Saramd, the wife of Vibliishana, who had attended 
upon her ever since her own husband had been exiled by 
Riivann. And Sita. spoke affectionately to Sarama, and Sit.Vs partly 
gave thanks for all the services and favours which Saram$ " ,k 
had rendered her during her captivity. Sitd then took 
leave of the other women, and entered the litter, and in this 
n aimer she v. i- » arried from the Asoka garden to the plain 
without the city. Now as the litter approached the ramp 
<*f Rama, all the Monkeys gathered round to see Sita ; and 
Kama commanded that she should alight aud walk, so that 
the Monkeys could so.* her; and Sita did so. When Sita s»taom- 
d the presence of Rama, she stood with joined hands, 


entej 


tho 

noo ( i 
blatim on foot. 


1 1 ud bowed down to bis leet; but Rama heeded her not, and 


sp< ike 


with harsh words, saying:— <f I hr 


a.vo killed all my Rama's c 

cm iuies, am 1 I have delivered you from captivity ; aud now wonb * 
that I 1 i*ivo rei oved my shame I care not to behold you : I 
cun never ag ’> »•»•> eive you as my wife, for you have lived 
in the house of Havana.” 

At these cruel words of Rama, the eyes of Sita became S!l , M) 
re d n iti j fire, and rai in _ 1: mouulike face, she - ml:—“ ( ) 
Ifahiiraja, 1 do not deserve the harsh language which vnu 


to me 


T 


my 


language 
ru virtue that I 


am 
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ftiffftlRY of chaste and unpolluted : If you liad formed a wish to cast me 

T *N T TA r \ . i ' l.i 


aside, you should have told me so long ago, that I might 
have put myself to death, and thus have been spared tins 
indignity.” 

Sitd then turned to Lakshmana and said :— fi 0 you, who 
are the younger brother of my husband! prepare for me a 
funeral pile that I may put an end to all my sorrows by 
entering the fire.” Lakshmana looked at Rama for hi* 
commands, and Rama assented; and Lakshmana prepared 
a funeral, pile, and set it on fire. Then Sita offered up her 


nil requests 
Lakshmana to 
prepare a 
iuiioral pile. 


Situ offers up 
her prajors and 


enters the fire, prayers to Agni, to Rama, to her father and mother, and 
then to the father and mother of her husband; and she 
entered the fire in the presence of all the inhabitants of 
Lankd and the whole Monkey army. Then 1 all present re¬ 
proached Rama, and Rama became lost in grief, and his 


Rama's re¬ 
morse. 


Sudden ap- 
i.<'urnucv of the 
pul* arul 
L una's father 
L:tMi.ru t ha. 


Awiii hoars Sitfi 
Upon his knees 

ami uUesis her 
pirni! v. 


mind wavered to and fro) and he said :— u Mad with rage 
I have committed a great sin: Having delivered Sita alter 
so much trouble and pains, I have become the cause of her 
untimely death : I reproached her for nothing: I shall 
never find such a faithful wife again.” At this moment the 
gods and the (landharvas appeared in the air, and Rama 
beheld his own father Dasaratha amongst them; and Rainu 
bowed down his head to the gods. Then, whilst all were 
gazing upon the funeral pile, the god Agni came iortli out 
of the flame, bearing Situ upon his knees as his own 
daughter; and she was more beautiful than ever she had 
been before. And Agni gave her to Rama, and said : — 
u Take her as your wife ! She is without a ; tain ! I know 
the hearts of all, and had she the shadow of a stain epou 


her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from 
il-miui iv<viv.- mo.” And Ra.r took his wife, and said: — “I knew that 
Situ?.,, bis uik.. ^ jjtlovod Situ was chaste and true, but I put her to die 
test lost men should blame me, and now I am free from all 
censure.” And Rama took Sita by the hand, and made Inn* 
sit upon his left side upon his own throne; and Ilanuman 
offered flowers to Rama and Sita, and all the Monkeys a,id 
all the gods did the same. 1 Af or this Dasaratha pronounced 

1 .Tho story of Sitai’s onloil is somewhat diflorenily toM u» tin* Adliyan a 
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on liis son llama, and then returned accompanied histo 
e gods to the abodes of bliss. paet^v. 

Next morning Viblrisliana, who was now Raja of Lanka, 


§L 


. . Rain a prepares 

•prayed Rama to abide for awhile m that city: but llama V> return to 
1 J ^ Ayodliya m l he 

said:—“ My exile of fourteen years is drawing to a close, 
and 1 must return with all speed to Ayodliya : My brother 


llumhyana, a-^ will be seen from the following extract:—“ Situ burst into tears at 
tin* unkind expressions of Rhma, who then said to Lakshmana :—* Prepare witli- 
out delay a largo fire that I may cast Situ into it to prove her chastity, and 
whether she has continued continent; she has dwelt a long time in the house of a 
Demon ; it is therefore necessary that the purity of her mind and body should be 
ascertained.’ 

44 Lakshmana, conceiving Puma’s design, prepared a tire, and when ready he 
informed him, on which Kama remained silent. Situ, acquainted also with her 
husband’s intentions, rose up and having made lier obeisance to llama she 
advanced towards the fire. The gods assembled in the heavens; the Monkeys and 
inhabitants of Lankfi stood by the fire to behold the event; the Brhhmans and 
otlur- ot the four castes looked on. Situ then raising her hands bowed to tho 
spectators. She approached the flames, and paying her adorations to the god of 
hire, she thus addressed him ‘Thou, Fire! art comprehended and included in 
all things in this w. rid; from tine nothing can he concealed: If I have never 
erred in thought, word, or deed ; if the recollection of Phma has never even for an 
instant strayed from my mind; if my tongue hns never ceased pronouncing his 
narn- ; if I have never entertaiued a thought of any other man hut Rhma* if all 
that I have . rid ho just and true, I shall enter into and pass through thy element 
without sustaining tho least injury: I call on thee, god of Fire! to bear • itness 
to my truth, and to do away tna.l shame which lias fallen oil me.’ Having thus 
spoken she entered into the tire with undaunted steps. Then i~ nothing in ibis 
world that pun. eqe d to fire. The gods from the heavens beheld with as tom 
iriinmnt this wonderful event; they said to each other ‘ Let us bear witn- <h to 
the ■ tu.y and purity < •! Situ, that-her sorrows may lie done awuy, and that the 
praises of llama's name may be spread abroad throughout all ages/ 

“ lhe thirty-tlr.ee cixu-.s of the celestial spirit' cnibhii in the heavens to 
behold the old ul of SiUi’s chastity, and sung the praises of Puma Prahnai 
then r«huu- d from Ids four mouths the noble luubwnn nfs and p:.list« of lluma. 
When Brahma had cm rinded the repetition of llama’s praise-, tin god of Five 
r< from the llames. hearing Situ on his knot*, as li she h i.1 been hi* daughter, 
clothed in rod garments and adorned with jewel:-:. The god of Fiiv. advanced 
toward-: Hama, who i> tint witness and observer of the uni vers*, ami who had ap- 
ji.dnt. d him to prove the - hadity of .HHfi, and thus addressed him - Thou, O 
Loid. didst entrust tin real Situ to my cure; thou did-d through thine own 
power create a 'hlitrive form resembling her, wh ch form llfiviuia cnr< ied ,,p* 
Him ha t thou slain with his ririhb n and his kindred ; thou bust rendoivd light 
tin 1 , hutd'Ui of the world. Th. Ih-tilious form has disappeared; receive from my 
haiuh: tm real Situ, whom thou did:t confide to my care.’ Ram.: then paid his 
mbo itions to tho god of Fire, from whose iMuh lie joyfully received Lis beloved 
SiPr lit pine- \ her • hti knee, and Hasped her with sincere affection to his 
l> — mi. The gods beholding the joy of llfima idled the heavens . ith their 
ac.chunali ui.s and each god conic in turn and paid liis adorations to Hbniu.' 
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j‘it4 requests 
Jjakshuiaua to 
proptiro a 
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eaters the lire. 


R&ma’s re- 
morse. 


Sudden ap- 
jif’amnev of tile 
jroils and 
lUum’s father 
Uasnratha. 


And lK*ars Rit£ 
U(K»rt his knees 
and -.•toils her 
puriiy. 


Rama ivw 
Rita a his 


chaste and unpolluted : If you had formed a wish to cast me 
aside, you should have told me so long ago, that I might 
havo put myself to death, and thus have been spared tins 
indignity.” 

Sitd then turned to Lakshin ana and said :— <c 0 you, who 
are the younger brother of my husband ! prepare for rno a 
funeral pile that I may put an end to all my sorrows b) 
entering the fire.” Lakshmana looked at Rama tor his 
commands, and Rama assented; and Lakshmana prepared 
a funeral, pile, and set it on fire. Then Sitd offered up her 
prayers to Agni, to Rama, to her father and mother, and 
then to the father and mother of her husband; and she. 
entered the fire in the presence of all the inhabitants 
Lankd and the whole Monkey army. Then' all present re¬ 
proached Rama, and Rama became lost m grief, and his 
mind wavered to and fro> and he said:— “ Mad with rage 
J have committed a great sin : Having delivered »Sita aitci 
so much trouble and pains, I have become the cause of her 
untimely death : I reproached her for nothing: I shall 
never find such a faithful wife again.” At this moment the 
gods and the Gandharvas appeared in the air, and Rama 
beheld his own father Das ar at ha amongst them; and Rama 
bowed down his head to the gods. Then, whilst all were 
gazing upon the funeral pile, the god Agni came forth out 
of the flame, bearing Sita upon Ills knees as his own 
da' Miter; and she was more beautiful than ever she had 
been before. And Agni gave her to Rama, and said : 

“ Take her as your wife ! She is without a stain ! I know 
the hearts oi all, and had she the Uaduw of a stain upon 
her chastity, she would never have passed in safety from 
And Rama took his wife, and said:—“I knew that 
oved Sita was chaste and true, but I put her to the 
it men should blame me, and now I am free from all 
censure.” And Rama took Situ by the hand, and made her 
sit upon his left side upon his own throne; and Ilmmman 
offered flowers to Rama and Sita, and all the Monkeys and 
all the gods did tin* same.' Af.uv this Dasarat ita pronounced 


me. 

my 

test 


The story of Bllu’s «>rik 


mtly told iu the Adhvi'tU 
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on liis son Edina, and then returned accompanied 
by the gods to the abodes of bibs. 

Koxt morning Yibhishana, who was now Eaja of Lanka, 
prayed Rama to abide for a while in that city; but Rama 
said “ My exile of fourteen years is drawing to a close, 
and 1 must return with all speed to Ayodhya: My brother 

Iluuiaynna, as will be seen from the following- extract 4 ‘ Situ burst into tears at 
the unkiml expressions of It&ma, who then said to Lakslimana ‘ Prepare with¬ 
out delay a largi fire that I may cast Sitfi into it to prove h r chastity, and 
whether she has continued continent; she has dwelt a long time in the house of a 
Ih moil: it is therefore necessary that the purity of her mind and body should be 
ascertained.’ 

“ Lakshniana, concaving Rfiraa’s design, prepared a fire, and when ready lie 
informed him, on which Hfun.t remained silent, Sitfi, acquainted also with her 
hnshnnd’s intentions, rose tip and having made her obeisance to Hama she 
advanced towards the lire. The god* assembled in the heavens; the Monkeys and 
inhabitants of l.aukh stood by the fire to behold the event ; the Hrihmnns and 
others ot the tour castes looked on. SU6 then raising her hands bowed to the 
spectators. Stic approached the flames, and paying her adorations to the god of 
no, she thus addressed him : 'Thou, Tire ! art comprehended and includ'd in 
all things m this World; from thee nothing can lie concealed: If I have never 
erred 111 thought, Word, or deed; if the recollection of Efcna has never even for an 
instant strayed Iron, my mind ; if my tongue lias never cased pronouncing Ids 
H orn , ,r 1 have never entertained a thought of any other man hut ltftma; ii all 
II. lmvc r lid be just and true, I shall enter into and p«-s through thy el. no nt 
without sustaining the least injury: 1 call on thee, god of l-'ire! to bear . Uness 
to my i:utli, arid to do away It shame which has fallen on me-.’ Ilavin: thus 
spoken she entered into the lire with undaunted stops. There is nothing fu t |,j. 

"!" 1 to firc - Th< gods from the heavens beheld with aston- 

isument this womb rftil event; they said to each other : _« Let us bear wit,,. ,s to 
th. ..a,t-ly and purity ,.| 81th, that her sorrows may ho done away, and that .lie 
jo oises ot 1.finin' i name may lie spread abroad throughout all ages.’ 

1 '‘Ino^rty-thiiucroiTs of •! • eele.-lial spirits unified in the heavens to 
h.l,<dd tin oideal ot: bitu s eha-lity, and sung the praises of JUlUn. Brahma 
(lo o r. hears, d from Ills tour months the noble endowments and jr d . s of li do , 
Mhe-n llrahma had comduded the repetition of Iff, mu’s jirai-e-, th , «d of T i, ' 
r„ . from the flames, hearing Sitft on his knees, ns if she h d h- , u his daughter 
elothed in red garments and adorned with jewels. The god of Fir. dvTinee i 
uov mis Riima, who is the witness and observer of the universe, and who had „>. 
l'"»" '■ him to prove the chastity of su&, and thus nddr.s-.-d him Tlioti t) 
l-out: didst entrust the real Si,& to my caret thou didst through thine ow„ 
power or. at, „ <'• lusive form n-mhline her, winch form Hftvaua earned of 
n,m loot thou slam with his ehil.lt. i, aud his kimlr, 1; thou hast rendered li ht 
the ho'.leuot thu world. Tin li-titious form has disappeared ; rocuivc from mv 
h oel th real 8HA. whom thou didst confide to my Dare.* RSuna then paid his 
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of Bharata lias vowed tliat lio will enter the fire unless I return 
immediately after my exile lias been fulfilled.” After this 
Hama commanded Lakslirnana to destroy the bridge of 
rocks, lest there should be constant strife between the peo¬ 
ple of the Island and the people of the Main. And Edina 
ordered the Pashpaka chariot to be made ready, in order 
that he might return to Ayodhya with his wife Sita. Then 
Sugriva and all the Monkeys, and "Viblushana and all tin 
Rakshasas, prayed Rama that they might behold Ins in¬ 
auguration at Ayodhya; and Rama bade them all ascend 
the Pushpaka chariot, 2 and he mounted the chariot likewise, 
together with his beloved Sita, and the chariot rose high in 
TWrurx describes the air, and flew towards tin} north. And Rama described 
s to Sita the field of battle in which he had fought again t- 
Rtivana; and he pointed out to her all the places whither 
ho had journeyed from tho day when Ravana carried hel 
away from the hermitage at Panchavatl. 
n-una arrives at Now on the fifth day, after the expiration of the four¬ 
teen years of Ramans exile, the chariot Pushpaka arrived at 
the hermitage of the sago Bharadwaja, which was at 
Prayaga, near the Chitra-kuta mountain; and the sago 
welcomed Rdma, and informed him how his brother Bharata 
passed his days in a pit without the city of Ayodhya, leagu¬ 
ing in the presence of Ramans shoes, subsisting on fruits and 
roots, lying on the bare earth, and allowing the hair of his 
head to grow into knots. Bharadwaja also informed Rama 
that Bharata would put himself to death on the morrow un¬ 
less ho heard that his elder brother was returning to 
Ayodhya ; so Rama sent a swift messenger to inform him of 
his arrival, and provent his entering the fire. 

Then tho sage Bharadwaja summoned the divine archi¬ 
tect Viswakarma, and desired him to prepare lodging* and 
entertainment for ail the Monkeys and Bears 1 be sage 
conducted Rfuna, Lakshuiaua, and Sita, to his own 


ilio hermitage 
uf Bhairadwfi 


cut* itauu> 

RiUiR. 


til Cl! 


3 The chariot named Pushpaka hod bc< n originally obtained hy Kuv. rn from 
tho great god Siva, us tho reward of his auitciities, hut Ufivana hud deprived 
kuvemwf tilt chariot and appropiiui"! it to his fwn ust 
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set before them fruits, root:-, and water; for R&ma 
to partake of sweetmeats until he had seen his 
brother Bliarata. 3 

Next, morning Rdma despatched ITanuman to inform 
Guha, the Bliil Raja, of his arrival, and also to go on to 
Ayodhya, and carry the glad tidings to Bliarata. Then 
Hanuman went his way and told Guha of the coming of 
Rama; and Guha gave himself up to delight, and his whole 
city was filled with rejoicings. Hanuman then proceeded 

3 The entertainment of the Monkeys and Beam at the hermitage of BJntrad- 
u occupies an important place in the Bengali version of the Bumfiynna, and 
ii' ty be reproduced here as a curious illustration of the modern Uindft sens,- of 
humour:— 

/‘ Xow Viawakama prepared the lodgings for the Monkeys and Bears in the 
twinkling ot an ev . And hundreds of beautiful damsels went forth to attend 
upon the guests; but the Monkeys and Bears were affrighted at them, and fled 
away, aud climbed the tn i s and b<gan to grin. The dam*]* then pacified them, 
s ; ,un- -• \\ by are you fearful of us ? At the command of Bharcduaja we have 
••■ode halier to attend upon you: Bathe yourselves therefore, and array yourselves 
in the rich apparel and ornaments wo have brought for you : Then eat and drink 
to your heart’s content, and behold us dance and ring before you and we will 
5 :,8 f J hc " ith you.’ At these words the Monkeys and Bears wa re greatly 
d' lighted, and they .-ill came down from the tn es, and permitted themselves to ho 
hath. (I and perfumed. They then took up the ornaments, bet as they knew n • 
how to put them on, some of them begun to wear anklets on their lu'.tws, wjul.- 
l >Mt h mi their waists, -nd necklaces on their fe, t ; and when they 

lomid that tlie jew, U would not suit, they crushed thorn to pieces in their auger 
a;:d threw thorn away. At leugth when the time or eating arrived, the Monk. vs 
and IVars wire all,.wed rich carpets of gold, hut were afraid to sir upon them bo- 
of their richness; so they lifted up the carpets and placed them upon 
tb o He als, and * Hod themselves upon the \mrc earth. Thu when they saw 
The differi nt kinds ot provisions that were placed before thorn, they first t.ved tli • 
punuan dishes, and were afraid to pmmke of any more, thinking that thwmieht 
1,1 iHHWmnw. Hum thoj threw an som ■ u .. bemuse they re- 

• embled Coiled snakes; ami they mistook others for tones . ,. 1 i„ this ridiculous 

manner they brought their rrpnat u, a close. Then ih. attendant d irndls ex¬ 
plain, d to the Monkeys and Bear* the nature of the different kinds or sweet meals, 
and they fell to and feasted sumptuously. Bet»l was next served to ihem; hut 
when they had clmwed a little, and saw what they thought \un blood issuing'from 
their mi.'.*’ \ they were greatly alarmed, and found that Bharadwhja desired to 
' Uy to death * but the attendant danu da conn&dlcd them to 
their mouths, after which their h ors were over. When they had finished the 
betel, they < n'. red the deeping aj rtmenk. and saw their own reflection- in the 
mirrors ; mid ih. . prepared f..r battle m. 1 broke all the mirrors in Y« attempt to 
light their own reflections ; and then the mutter vus explained to them, and they 
retired to rc-t u * 
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history of with all speed to Ayodkyd, and Rama followed shortly after- 

J* ND1 T « wards, and was received with all joy by Gnha, and then took 
Past IV. / 

-his leave and departed for Ayodhya. 

reparations of Meantime Bharata had heard from Hannman that Rani a 
triumniiant was approaching; and lie summoned Vasishtha and all hi- 
n tuiM c v.tm.. Counsellors, and imparted to them the welcome news; 

and he ordered the following proclamation to be made known 
throughout the city by the beating of drums :—“ Know all 
men that Rama is returning from his exile ; that to-day he 
is with Raja Cuba, and that to-morrow morning he will enter 
Ayodhyd : Cast aside all sorrow and grief, and prepare to 
receive Rama : Let the whole city be adorned, and let worship 
be offered to every god : Let every horse and elephant and 
chariot be got ready, and let every man go out to meet 
Rama on his return to Ayodliyu/' 

Preparations of When the people of Ayodhya heard this proclamation 
AyoAhyS!' of they rejoiced with exceeding joy. They weeded and levelled 
all the streets and roads, and swept them very clean, and 
watered them with sandal water, and strewed them with 
flowers, and planted trees and betel nut on each side of the 
highway. And tliev placed golden pots of water at the foot 
of each tree, with branches of mangoes in the mouths of tho 
pots, and cocoa-nuts upon them ; and the necks of the pots 
were adorned with garlands. All tho houses were made 
clean in like manner, and music sounded on all sides, and 


many coloured flags waved in the air throughout the city. 
Then the whole army of the Raj marched out of the cit>, 
and every one was happy, and arrayed in a rich dress. First 
went the chariots newly painted, then the elephants richly 
caparisoned, then the horses with embroidered saddles, and | 
last of all the infantry. All the women of Ayodhya put on 
their best clothes to receive Rama; and every man placed 
auspicious things, such as plantains, mangoes, and pots of 
water, before his own door. 

When the news of these preparations reached the cars of 
Kaikeyi, and she heard that Rama was about to return to 
Ayodhya, she rejoiced exceedingly; and she went to the 
apartnr nt of Kausalyu, and was received with every re- 


Joy of Kiik'-yi. 
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v xt, morning Kausalyu and Kaikeyi, and all the 
iuid women oi' the palace, prepared to go forth anti 
ini et Hama, some in chariots, and some in carriages drawn 
by bullocks. At the same time nearly all Ayodhya wont 
out in procession to Nandigrama to receive llama. First 
went the musicians sounding different instruments of music, 
then followed the dancing-girls, then the singing-men and 
singing-women,' then the courtesans, then the heralds, 
eulogists, and bards, and then the Brahmans singing Vodic 
hymns with Vasishtha at their head. After them went 
iho people ot the city ot Ayodhya, carrying every sort of 
auspicious thing, such as curds, parched paddy, garlands, 
ghco, flowers, fruits, red powder, and other festive articles] 
.After them went Bharata carrying the sandals of llama upon 
Ins bead, with the royal umbrella spread over the sandals, 
and two men fanning tho sandals with milk-white chama- 
rns; and Bharata was surrounded by the Ministers and 
Counsellors of the Raj, and by all the Rajas who had come 
to Ayodhya to welcome back Kama. 

Meantime, Rama had taken leave of Raja Guha, and was 
m his way to the city of Ayodhya, when lie met with the 
mighty procession which had come out to meet him. And 
all those who accompanied Bharata cried out with a loud 
shout: fhcre is R&ma returning* from his exile.” And 

henna and Bharata approached each other, and embraced 
each other with their arms; and Kama said to his brother: 
—“Is all well with your Raj, and vour subjects, and with 
my mothers?” And Bharata replied :— u All R veil!” 
Bharata then greeted Lakshin ana, and Rama greeted 
Bat nigh nn and his father-in-law Janaka. And Vasishtha and 
all tin; other Brahman* came forward with grass and grains 
in their hand*, and blessed Rama, and said •— 4< Now that von 
have served the gods by killing their great enemy, it is the 
desire of all tlmi you tnki your Raj, and seat yourself upon 
the throne of your father.” And all tho people shouted 
Victory to Rama . And Rama went and bowed down to 
ihe loot of his mother KausalwL, and to the feet of hi.s 
mothers-in-law Siimitm and K.okm [ : and rimy ombriuod &n<J 
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wept aloud for joy. Then when they reached Nandigranm, 
Rama dismissed the chariot Puslipaka, and bade it return to 
Kuvera, who was its former master; and Bharata prayed 

llama to undertake the charge of the Raj ; and Paiiia 

c- 


Diyimssea tlic 
chariot 

iJastvr'Kiivtm. agreed, but commanded Blijirata to become once again 

b ■ the 


Hu oin and Sit A 
pi il in a 
royal chariot 
•• m . 'M.o'h d by 
i in* insignia of 
sovereignty. 


.conciled to his mother Kaikeyi, and to treat her witl 
same kindness as ho had done before the exile. 

KftnmcMts After this Rama and his brothers were anointed with 

r.r'wicvotilTwid fragrant oils, and bathed in perfumed water; and the} 
u T^ij:L. lh l f cast aside their dresses of bark, and put on yellow gar¬ 
ments, and adorned themselves with every variety of. orna¬ 
ments ; and Sitd was arrayed in like manner by the ladies of 
the palace. Then Bharata commanded that all the chariots 
and horses and elephants and litters should be brought 
up ; and Rama directed the Monkeys to select what convey¬ 
ances they pleased . 4 Rama then took Sft.4 in his own 
chariot, and placed her by his left side; and Satrughna held 
the royal umbrella, over their heads; and Hanuman and 
Lakshmana fanned them, with fans of rich embroidered silk 
cloth; and Sugrfva and Vibhisliana waved the cliainaras on 
either side, whilst Jambuvat and Angada in like mainut 
waved the peacocks' tails. Then Bharata himself took the 
reins of the horses in his loft hand, and the whip in his 
right, and acted as charioteer; and the music began to 
sound, and the singers and dancers followed the musicians 
and in this manner the procession moved on towards th° 
cit v of Ayodhya. All those who had remained in the city tu>w 
came out to behold the entry of Rama; and the women 
threw dowers on llama and Sita as they passed along the 
street; and when they arrived at the royal palace, BIim 
ordered gold and jewe 
distributed them anion 
gists, and the musicians. 

When Rama entered the royal palace, his soul was op' 
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v itli grief, as lie called to mind hi- father Dasaratlia. 
vhile Bharat a said to Vasishtha :— “ 0 wise sage, it is 
our desire that llama should be installed in the Raj of 
Ayodhya : Look; we pray you, for an auspicious day, and 
see that our wish is accomplished without delay.” Vasishtha 
replied :—“ The gods are propitious, for to-morrow is a 
very auspicious day, and all the Rajas are already assem¬ 
bled in Ayodliya : Make all things, ready, therefore, for 
the installation of R&ma on the morrow : Bring hithei the 
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five purifying things of the cow: Bring also the white 
flowers, the white garlands, the honey, the parched paddy, 
the garments new and clean, the white chdmaras, the white 
Hags, the golden mace, the embroidered umbrella, the 
paddy, the grass, the different ornaments, the gold, the 
silver, the precious stones, the jewels, the golden pots 
filled with sacred waters from the holy rivers and the four 
oceans, and all other things which are necessary for the cere¬ 
mony V And Bharata did as Vasishtha commanded, and he 
ordered that worship should be offered to all the images of 
the gods and goddesses throughout the city, and that all the 
k ( jas a isembled in the city should attend the installationcr» 
the coming day. And Vasishtha desired llama and Situ to 
fast for that day, and to pass the night without sleep; and *wakeaiii^ia, 
throughout that night Sit i was engaged iu the inner apart¬ 


ments in reciting the whole story of her adventures to the 
kid As of the palace, whilst Rama was in the outer chamber 
relating the story to Vasishtha the sago. 

Next, morning at early dawn the music was sounded, and Th.Museumku 
tie 1 morning devotions were performed, after which all the 
inhabitants of Ayodhya put on their best . tire, anu came 
out t » witness the installation of llama ; and the gods came 
<jnv. ii from heaven to behold the ceremony, and all the llishis 
;i m! Brahmans n-semblpd in like manner. Wien all was 
rca lv Bharat.i. v*. guested Vasishtha to install llama on the 
throne, aud Va Ahtha desired liunm 1 o army him soil* for the 
j.j mamaiion. Then Rama was dressed bv his mothers, and Ame.m r 
Kti.i also v.as bjAgnitieeutly dressed by them; and Rum t JUi ‘nw. 
a.ud Situ proceeded to the Court-hall *>t the palace, mid till 
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the ladies of tlio palace looked on from places where they 
could not themselves be seen. Rama then requested the 
permission of all the Rishis, Brahmans, Rajas, Counsellors, 
and Ambassadors present, and sealed himself upon the 
throne with his face towards the east, and Sita sat upon his 
left hand. Then the music struck up from all quarters, and 
the assembled multitude shouted aloud :—“ Long live Maha¬ 
raja Rama ! May his reign be prosperous and endure for 
ever ! ” And celestial music was heard in the sky, and the 
gods showered down flowers upon the head of Rama. Then 
Vasishtha and the other Rishis cafhe forward with pots of 
sacred water, and repeated the proper mantras, and poured 
the water upon the head of Raina. Then the Rishis poured 
the water over the head of Sita in like manner. And 
when the Rishis had finished, the Brahmans came forward, 
and poured water over the heads of both Rama and Sita; 
and after them came first the Kshatriyas, and the a the 
Vaisyas, and then the Siidras, and then all tho other people, 
and lastly the women, and each class in turn poured water 
upon the heads of Rama and Sita. Then Rama and Sita rcc- 
up and went away to change their garments, but they pre¬ 
sently returned and took their seats in the Council-hall ; and 
Lakshmana took up the royal umbrella, and held it over the 
head of Rama, whilst Sugriva and Vibhishami fanned him on 
either side with white cliamaras. Then all the assembled mul¬ 
titudes filled the air with their joyful shouts and acclama¬ 
tions ; and all tho Brahmans and all the other inhabitants ot 
Ayodhya, came to bless Rama with paddy and kusa grass, 
and poured the paddy and grass upon the head of Rama. 
And all the inhabitants of Ayodhya gave them, elves up to 
rejoicing. And Rum a dismissed the Brahmans wit \ rich 
presents of gold, cows, ornaments, clothes, lands, villages, 
and gardens; and he dismissed the dancing-men and dauc- 

I 

in like manner, with similar presents ; and to Sugriva ho 
gave a set of rich gold ornaments, and to Angada he gave 
his own bracelets from off his waist. Then Sita took tlm 
necklace from her own neck, and with tho consent of Ruma 
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a^kve it to Hanuman. 8 Rama then made suitable pro- history of 
sonts to all the Monkeys and Bears who had assisted him in p^x^iV 

his war against Havana; and then having installed Bharata-— 

as Yuvaraja, he began to rule the Raj of Ayodhya to the 
great happiness of all the people. 6 


A strango myth is hero added, that Hanuman broke every ono of the 
pearls which composed the necklace, because they did not contain the name of 
RJiina. 

6 The following curious details respecting Rama and his rule are extracted 
from the Adhyhtma RfumVyana “ From that time Rama as an inhabitant of 
this world entered into the pleasures and enjoyments of life; in reality ho 
delighted m>t in such amusements, but as he had assumed the human form he 
.tv to perform worldly .. i ■ . 

“During the government of Rfuim grief aud trouble were unknown to man- 
kind ; the pillars of justice were raised and firmly established, they sustained no 
injury. Truth, internal and external purity, worship and charity, are the nrin- 
« supportt r* of justice ; these were ke U t up by R W No one in the three 
T : ds presumed to dispute hi> authority; loyalty and deference to his will 
r-.i.-r ! in every heart ; mankind feared and loved him. The rain through his 
clemency fell in due season ; all living creatures enjoyed happiness to its fullest 
extent. The age of mail extended to tc: thousand years, during which period no 
o.ie died, children sor ed their parents, wives were faithful and obedient to their 
husbands. Those tree - which had hitherto been barren and unfruitful produced 

l, 1 abundance, the mines in the mountains abounded with jewels and treasure, 
nud tb. sound of grief was never heard. 

'* ^‘ l!aa w.uit from the city one day with their three brothers to 

tuU th- air; ou tin borders of the wood they perceived a Brahman bearing 
Iti-s arm*, the «k ad body of ids sou, then only one thousand years old. The lir&h- 

m. in i nucntiim- «,v r hU * i hr ight him to Ram i, and thus addressed him . - 
• S an b,, O M.v. imja ! must h«v* been committed by our Princ, or how could 

wd in his infitn r b itna at : sj 

' laid: ■ i- ... i. , , ,.. tlv 

thv sou bo’ some i ivs in oil, let it not fu burnt; 1 will discover the euun of 
thi?. misfortune, l will 'l ad thee redress.’ The Brahman in obadinr.ee to these 
orders pre mad tie body of his son. H4ma, fn.,„ wb.mn the moat hidden fiI , C i. t 8 
„f the w o ld cannot bo concealed, summoned the car Pimhpaka, and leaving 
Ayolhya he went Inward the -mill. On --ntorin . a iV.-t In ohm rV od u num of 
the Sadia tribe, who bad concealed ldms<df and was onguged in certain pm uncos 
which arc restrict t to the Brahmans His \\ ct bound the hrunrhi* of „ 
tr» , his Iwnd on the ground, surrounded by four tlrvs, the sun the fifth . ove hi n 
nud In* *'’oh ''i'" his mouth tin sm *!u a* his only aliment. Rkum km w him i' ou 
a listun ' • i So Ira, nevertheless he sent forward ,t spy to a ituiti win. aid 
,.ho he was. Tin spy inform d him that this pa ou w.U u Sftdra performin' 
rniigioos nmti riiics, on which Karina, irritated ut his iducity, drew his v. .i d m l 
rnioic ;l hi* head. From the body of thin Stidra rose a beautiful form, which f. 11 
at I'.« a d* who d' in* ’ him fop radi.w Nu s wn-r vi i< the Sudm s!dn 
B an th son of the Brahman was restored t*> life. 

“ Whatever ui'ticn* the jure ami chaste Riiom nurJbiim d thnv u- , .* v 

I ii oiiieu »uny were fur tho 
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ry of After this Rama reigned in the city of Ayoclhya in great 
p.-uit^ iv. felicity with liis beloved Sita. Every morning they were 

---awakened by the eulogists who came to the palace arid 

Rama aud situ, sounded their praises ; and whilst Sita joined her maidens, 
mv inthrp-Oace R&Jia performed his morning devotions, and then sat upon 
odh>a. his throne in the Council-hall, and administered the aliah‘- ; 
of the Raj, assisted by his three brethren, and the aged 
Ministers and Counsellors of his father Dasaratlia. When 
it nras noon he went to the apartments of his mother Knu- 
salytt, and then took his meal in her presence. In the even¬ 
ing he went to his garden-house, and sent for Sita; and lie 
sat upon the same couch with his beloved wife, and the 
maidens of the palace sang and danced before them until it 
was the hour for repose. 


R vimvoftiv, The foregoing narrative of the triumphant re- 
r-‘rilL'i t urn °f Rama and Sita to the city of Ayodhya, and 
>the installation of Rama in the Raj, is received by # 
Hindu audience with an enthusiasm which is rarely 
of a exhibited in colder climes. To apprehend it aright 


Hr. 


man read- 


i Hindu 
Ludiouce. 


t the European should picture to himself a Hindi! vil* 
umduvillager*. ] a g e f ai . awa y from the noise and bustle of city life, 
where a lh-ahmau takes his seat every evening be¬ 
neath a tree to read or cliauut to the villagers a 
portion of the divine poem, until in process of time 
n, p interest of tlie whole has been gone through. He should 
watch, day by day, the countenances of young and 
old, and especially those of the women, and observe 
the deep and lively interest which is taken by all 

ftrrvice of mankind. He < stublUhed and set up a thousuid forma of the J.ingn 
s va for the bfeiutflt of the world. He distributed justice in the mode prese tibed 
by the Dhurma S&stra. He conducted the uil’nrs of his government according u» 
the divine ordinances of tlx Vedas. Brahma and Mnlmdcvu paid their udoralion^ 
at hi ; feet. During the ten thousand yeai> he continued on the earth h< m>v» •' 
' tr is eye- on any woman excepting Sita.: the idea of embracing other \yomei> 

was to him n* this most deadly poison ; he was eminent for his eha-iity \lMuh.nd 
es( « mi d uis Lovcriuuom as the government of the -aiutib Ms operations were 
guided by the Vedas and Sustra 
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present in every turn ot the story , irom the opening 
description of a glorious ideal of a Hindu city, and 
the promise ot four sons to Dasaratha at the Aswam- 
edha sacrifice, down to the exulting climax when 
Havana is slain by Rama amidst the rejoicings of 
the gods. He should sec with his own eyes how 
the. birth and boyhood of Rama, the marriage, the 
exile, the abduction of Stta, the lamentations of 
Kama, and the invasion of Lanka, have each in turn 
roused the sympathies of the audience, and excited 
the smiles and tears,—hot indignation, dreamy won¬ 
der, and a deep mysterious awe . 7 Indeed so great 
is the enthusiasm that the whole of the villagers will 
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identify themselves with every scene in the story; 
and when the evening approaches on which the tri- 
umphant return of Rama and SM to the city of ";^ 1 " 0 
Ayodhva is to be chaunted by the Brahman, every SVio ta anm 
preparation is made to enable the audience to “ ’ 
imagine themselves actors or spectators on that 
exultant occasion. The neighbouring huts and trees 
are decorated with garlands of flowers and leaves, 
and all present are arrayed in clean garments and 
bridal ornaments; and in this manner the simple- 


minded people fondly make bcliove to take a part in 
the public rejoicings which accompanied Rama’s 
entry into the city of his fathers. 

The incidents which immediately precede this im- 

*■ uv _ tne.lmtoiy pn 

..- - '-- ‘ , ; \ coding the 

i T' at rtuisli sympathetic omotion- tiro not wholly wanting m JKnmpr-ii)ia, is return. 

, ,.;j (,y d gtory, winch was told by Sir John Herschtd, of u certain villa;*;. 

, wh > Was iH nmH to r*. .oi aloud iV htmlom's nowl of P.umUi 

( Vrr . evening, whilst hi.* neighbours st*». d around uud listened with child-Kko 
in , to ’hr pr >urrv. of tlm -.dory. Vt length when thu elimav arrived, uud the 
v ; liur , faut Vi was newir>M by her mimago with tli squirt', thr priroitiw 
villu:" r had so thoroughly identified thuruxfliVis with the narrative, that they run 
tJ ,F t> 11 i ’. 1 church and rung the r»uu*rtagtj-b*lls. Such enthusiasm i- at ill <jxlu!utcd 
l,v t Hindu audience in tl n story of the 11 • may an a. 
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op joyous climax call for but little remark. The lament¬ 
ations of the women of R&vana for their departed 
lord, will excite the sympathies of Hindu wives and 
mothers, even while rejoicing in the downfall of the 
ten-headed giant. The description of the ordeal ot 
Sftd is very affecting, and to this day the weary pil¬ 
grims, who perchance have journeyed a thousand 
miles to behold the sacred locality, are shown the 
very spot on the Island of llamisseram where Situ 
passed untouched through the lire, and never fail to 
bathe in the sea which washes the place, as if the 
efficacy of the waves in purifying souls from sin 
was more potent there than elsewhere. The chariot 
named Pushpaka is, of course, a mere creation of 
the imagination, and is probably introduced to 
remove the geographical difficulties connected with 
the vast interval which separates the Island of 
Ramisseram from the city of Ayodhya ; and which 
might otherwise have interfered with the amalgama¬ 
tion of the tradition of Rama, the Linga worshipper 
of tho Dekhan, with llama, the incarnation of 
Vishnu. 

But, as already indicated, the crowning event in 
the story is undoubtedly the triumphant entry of 
lation the city of Ayodhya, and subsequent installation of 
llama; and every incident in that portion of the 
narrative is deeply impressed upon the memory of 
the Hindi! like the pictured scenery in a panorama. 
The royal exiles throwing off their jungle garments 
and arraying themselves in regal attire; Rama and 
Sfta seated in a chariot side by side, whilst the ova! 
umbrella and ehamaras are carried by the mast 
distinguished Chieftains ; tho grand procession nmv- 
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ing into the city, accompanied by musicians and histoky or 
dancing-gin ; the acclamations of the assembled 
thousands; the installation at which pots of sacred 
water are poured over the heads of the Raja and 
Rani, as well as green rice and sacred grass ; —all 
pass before the mind’s eye of the Hindu with a 
vividness and reality, which none but those who 
sympathize with human nature in all its varied 
manifestations can hope to apprehend. 
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EXILE OF SIT A. 

The Rdmayana seems thus far to have been 
brought to a happy conclusion by the triumphant 
return of RAma and Sfta to the royal palace at 
AyodhyA, and their installation in the l\aj of Kosala. 
But there is a sequel to the story, which would seem 
to imply that the reign of Rama, like that of Yud- 
hishthira, was not to end in this world in perfect 
felicity; and that both RAma and Sfta were to be 
visited in the height of prosperity by an avenging 
Nemesis. The question of authenticity will bo 
treated hereafter. For the present it will suffice to 
say that no doubt as to the truth of the narrative is 
felt bv the Hindus. The story is rapidly passed 
over in the Bengali version, but merely on the 
ground that it is too affecting to be dwelt upon; 
whilst in the Adhyatma Ram Avan a an attempt is 
made to explain away the tragic details as a divine 
mystery. The narrative itself calls for no pre¬ 
liminary explanation, and may be briefly related as 
follows:— 

When some months had posted away in perfect happi¬ 
ness, Sifca felt that she was about to become a mother; and 
k!h said to her husband :—“ I have no relish for any fond 
in ihis world ♦ xcc.pt the sacrificial cakes which the wives 
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offer in the forest * and I much desire to historwof 
visit the Rishis once again that I may eat the cakes as we partYv. 
did when dwelling in the jungle.” Rama replied that ho 
would think over the matter in his mind, and tell her what 
she was to do on the next day. And he went out of the 
inner apartment, and sat upon his throne in the Council- 
hall. Then one of his Ministers, who was very harsh in his gggunt or* 
language, arose and said“ 0 Rama, there is poverty tue^ie^o 
amongst your subjects because of your sin in taking back ^ took back 
Sitii after sho had been ten months in the palace of Havana; 
and it is proper that you should put Sitd away.” 

At these words Rama was thunderstruck, but ho stud Rmia hears 

, a dialogue 

nothing: and when the Council broke up, he returned to betwrwn * 
lie inner apartments, and went to bathe in the tank which and his sou-in- 
was near the palace. Now a certain man dwelt on the 
opposite side of the tank, and he was a washerman; and 
this man had a daughter who was married. And it so hap¬ 
pened that on the evening of the preceding day, the daugh¬ 
ter had left the house of her husband, and passed the night 
in the house of her father. When Rama was bathing in the 
tank he heard the father say to the husband of his daugh¬ 
ter : -jl« Take back your wife, I pray you ! ” But the husband 
replied Not so ! Your daughter went- from my house in 
the evening, ami I know not where she passed the night, u,fj 

and I cannot take her back again to be my wife : \\ ere I a 
great) Mahdraja like Rama, then indeed .1 might receive her, 
even though she had been many months in the houso of a 
strange man; but I am a poor man, and may not do this 
thing lest my kinsmen turn me out of my caste.” 

When Rama heard those word* he was sorely troubled, ium 
and know not what to do * and ho returned to the inner of la 


. Sr;- 
r n figure 


apartments. And it so happened that at: tlmt time Sim waa, 
,]i ribin - Rdv ma to her maids, and sin had drawn a figure 
rosemblinu* him upon the floor of the room. W hen Kama 
m w the likeness of Havana, he was enraged against Situ, for 
he thought that she still carried the remembrance of Havana 
in her heart. And he sent for his three brothers, and 
formed them that he had resolved to put away hi* wife ; 


111- lVr,<- 
. pul 1 

but 
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OF they all interceded for Sita, and reminded him how she had 

India. passed through the fire, and how the gods had testified to 
Pant IV. 1 0 0 

-her purity. Then llama acknowledged that his wife" was 

innocent, but said that lie could not endure the taunts of 

Commands the people; and he commandedLakshmana, on pain of seo- 
l.ttk •hmnna to 

o. :ut - ! h-Tto mg him commit suicide, to take her out 01 the city very 
Punk ! < Who early in the morning, and conduct her to the opposite bank 
of the Ganges, and abandon her there. 

Si:* suppose Then Situ was told that Lakshmana would take her 
visit the' 'ifishfa away in his chariot to the abodes of the Eisliis, and she 
supposed that it was in fulfilment of her desire to eat the 
sacrificial cakes; and she took leave of all her inothers-in- 
ti i.urtur •. law, and prepared to depart. When it was morning she 
ascended the chariot, and Lakshmana drove out of the city 
!• va v!n<-is. towards the river Ganges, and they met with many evil 
omens; the jackals appeared howling in open day, and the 
deer fled from them on the left hand, and many serpents 
appeared; and Slta seeinglhese omens, prayed very heartily 
to the gods in behalf of Earn a, for she feared that she should 
?’ax n- ofthe never see him more. In this manner they arrived at the 
nv 1 Ganges, and Lakshmana procured a boat, and they went 

over the river together; and when they landed on the op¬ 
posite side, they pressed forward into a thicket near the lull 
< hu u-kata. Cliitra-kiita, where they had resided in former time-, but 
where the fruit trees were now decaying with age, and 
snakes had made holes to burrow themselves. And Laksh- 
1 tiHumuta nmmi and Sitd went on until they came within four miles of 

ubimdoTt* Sitii 

lu-nr tj.M ^ the hermitage of Yalmiki, and then Lakshmana wept very 
va!iniki; bitterly, and told ISitd of the cruel orders he had received 
from Eama, and counselled her to take refuge in the house 
of Vabniki; and thus having Obeyed tho commands of his 
elder brother he loft her in the jungle, and returned to 
Ayodhyu and prostrated himself before Edina in silence and 
in tears. 

Suforinffs ot i\]eamvhilo Sitd was in a panic of surprise and fear, 
tiu? burning She was already in the gains of travail, and in this con- 

mui. _ v 1 

flit ion she was left alone on the sandy plain in the hottest 
o’iison of the year; and the mid-day sun was blazing like a 
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furnace over lier head, and slie walked slowly on in an history or 
agony of grief. Her feet, tender as tlie newly-Idown rose, vu^iv. 


wcro torn with blisters; hcrtliroat was parched with thirst;- 

and no tree was in sight to shelter her from the beat of the 
sun. Sometimes she walked a little way, and sometimes 
she fell to the ground. She had no friend near her to 
whom she could tell her sorrows, or from whom she could 
receive consolation. The wild beasts, who came from the wild beasts 

{Ward hor and 

jungles, and surrounded her on all sides, were her only tWbirds fau 

guards. The birds descended from the sky to afford her 

shelter with their wings, while others dipped their pinions 

into the water of the Ganges, and fanned her with them, to 

prevent her fainting from the heat. Thus did she proceed 

by slow steps towards Chitra-kuta, but at last she fell down 

in a swoon, which was like death; and in this state she was Taken into the 

J house of 

found by Yalnnki the sage, who had been the .Brahman Vahniki. 
preceptor of her father Janaka; and Valmiki restored her, 
and took her to his own house, and placed her in charge of 
his wife and female servants. 

And Sita gave birth to two sons in the house of Vahniki, siu tfvo birth 

° , to Lava and 

and the splendour of then* countenances surpassed the sun Ku=>a. 
and moon. Vtilmiki gave them the names of Lava and 
Kusu, and brought them up, and educated them with the 
greatest care. At the age of five years lie invested them 
with the sacred thread, and lie taught them the Vedas and Tho't v• 
the V edangas, and lie also taught them to repeat his own y!' ^nmi 
work, the poem of the Itamdyana, which comprised the 
whole history of lklina down to his capture of Lanka and 
triumphant return to Ayodhyd. And Vtilmiki likewise taught 
them the use of bows and arrows, so that, they became 


invincible. 

iS' ow when Lava and Kusa wore about til toon or sixteen Umnr. 
years of ago, Kama became troubled in his mind at having a \ un-at. t > 
slain a Brahman ; for Havana was the grandson of Pulastya, i I ^ v s i lau ’ 
and consequently was by birth a Brahman. Accordingly, by 
the advice of Vasisl.it ha and other learned sr'gcvs, he resolved 
on performing an Aswamedha, and all things Wi re made 
ready for the occasion; and as it was necessary that ho 
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should sleep with liis wife for one entire year with a drawn 
sword between them, without so much as touching her, a 
golden image was made to resemble Sitd, and R&ma passed 
his nights with the golden image by his side. Then the 
horse was procured and let loose with the usual ceremonies ; 
and Rama's younger brother Satrughna followed the home 
with an army. Then the horse went on until it came to ihe 
place in which Sita was residing; and her two sons Lava 
and Kusa saw the horse, and carried it away, and defeated 
Satrughna and all his army, and so wounded Satrughna that 
he could not move. When Rama heard what had occurred 
he was filled with wrath, and sent Lakshmana with another 
army to recover the horse, but he was defeated in like 
manner by Lava and Kusa, and left for dead upon the 
ground. Then Bharata set out to bring back his two 
brothers if he could not recover the horse, and Hanuman 
went with him ; and they found Satrughna and Lakshmana, 
on the other side of the Ganges, and sprinkled water upon 
them, and placed them in a chariot; but Lava and Kusa 
again came up and defeated them as they had d ono the 
others. Then Hanuman saw the two youths who had been 
so victorious, with their cheeks all on fire, and tlioir hair 
flowing, and bows and arrows in their hands; and lie told 
Bharat; that they were the living images of Rama, as he 
had known Rama to bo when of the same age. 

When Rama heard the dismal tidings, he prepared to go 
' himself to the field against an enemy so powerful; and 
when he reached the place lie encamped his army, and went 
alone to meet the two youths, marvelling who they could be. 
Presently he beheld Lava, and Kusa approaching him, and 
the moment he saw them he felt a tenderness for them in liis 
heart; and when they beheld Rama, they were instantly 
struck vith awe and reverence for him, and made him a very 
respectful salutation. And Rama asked them whose sons 


they were; and they replied:—“ Our mother 5 
Sltd, but we do not know the name of our father 
been instructed by Valmiki the sage, who has be 
a father/* When Ruma heard these words he 


name is 
Wo have 
en to us as 
knew the 
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youths to be his own sons; and at that moment Yalmlki history op 

came up and told him all, and prayed him to become recoil- 

died to his wife Situ. And Yalmiki went and took Sita- 

by the hand, and told her what had occurred, and that she RAnmwcon- 
J i p p cilod to Sit& 

must go with him into the presence ot Kama; ana for a 

long time she would not go, but Valmiki said to her: — 

“ Your sons have revenged upon Kama all the evil he has 

done to you, and unless you become reconciled to him I 

shall pronounce a curse.” So Sita went with Yalmiki into R-nna ami Sit: 

t -i-rw liveinhap- 

the presence of Kama, and made peace with him ; and Kama 

and Sii;i returned with their sons to the city of Ay< 11 

and performed the Aswamedha, and passed the remainder 

of their lives in peace and joy. 1 




1 In the Adhyutma It am (ty ana a totally different version is given of these in¬ 
cidents. llhma is said to li:s e discovered his two sons, from the oxquisito man¬ 
ner in which they cliauntedthe R&mhyana at the? Aswamedha, whilst his meeting 
escribed in the following manner ‘ When Rama knew that 
the two boys wore the sons of Sita, he ordered his attendant-: to bring Valmiki to 
him; and the sago returned with Sit& and her children. lUurta then spoke in an 
u tdihle voice, saying:—‘It is necessary wo should prove the chastity of SWi; 
let her make an oath in the presence of this assembly that the world may 
know Ai'j is pure, and that her chastity is without blemish: Mankind had an evil 
opinion <*r hci, therefore I dismissed her from my presence : Forgive me, Yhlruiki ! 
We know that Sith is guiltless; let us, however, prove her innocence before all 
present : I am certain Lava and Kusa are my child.' n/ When Rkraa leal thus 
sjfken the people were assured that Sith would agaiu undergo the trial by ordeal. 
Ur.dima collccti-d all tho gods, and the people were assembled. Sli& having 
bathed, and J ing newly clothed in silken garments, was brought to the place of 
S'lcriihv. With downcast eyes, her hands raised towards those present, she thus 
spoke : — “ If, O Earth, I never turned my thoughts towards any man but Rama; 
if my truth and purity are known to thee, rcccivo nn into thy bosom, open a pa.— 
sage for mo that I nmy pass in safety into thy bowels: 1 have undergone Hie 
el iiuk-u <>i i 1 vu kind, I here pledge myself before thee never u^ain to behold tho 
face of any living creature/ On hearing these words, ull present were over¬ 
whelmed with grief; the air resounded with their sighs. 

“ At that moment a wonderful aud awful event took place. 'Hie ground opened, 
when a Fpleudiu throne, . tuddeti with gems and supported by four large sorpente, 
i • i .».• ir in the e’n.i-m. Tic Ivuth, incarnate under u female form, mm from tho 
gulf, and with joined b uids sb thus addressed Sitfi:—*1 attend, I>Hh ! in 
hidienee to tin command:*, 1 am roi»dy to obey thy orders: J love thm with the 
pure t uilet-tfon, and h&«’ brought this throno for thy conveyance; take thy 
on it ti-at It may bear thee away to tho lfosutula, tic -ixth of tho lower regions, 
and from hen. to h* i .rn/ She took tho hand of Sjt4. she led her to the throne, 
,)i! which they 1. • * t li t*»i>k th.rir scuts. Tne throne eiu» ted i n i • • the gulf hi fore all 
present, and disappeared ; the ground closed upon them. Tuo gods gave vent to 
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The foregoing narrative appears to call for little 
comment. The story of this portion of the liama- 
yana has been very much abridged in the present 
version, inasmuch as the original abounds with 
mythical matter which is absolutely valueless for 
the purposes of history, and which obscures rather 
than illustrates the original tradition. Indeed it is 
difficult to say how far the main feature of the 
story, the abandonment of Sftd, is to be regarded as 



their joy in acclamations, and showered down flowers, but the other spectators, 
turning 1 their eves on Rama, fell on th< ground in an agony of grief, i 1 h; im St¬ 
able decrees of fate are revealed to the enlightened mind of Rama, hut, a 5 he had 
appeared on earth in the human form, ho deemed it necessary his actions should 
accord with those of human beings. He appeared to be overwhelmed with afflic¬ 
tion, ho openly gave vent to his sorrows. Brahma and the gods did • very thing 
in their power to console him, saying:—‘Thou, 0 Lord! knowtst all tiling-:, 
wherefore shouldst thou give way to despair? This world is but a dream, a bub¬ 
ble of water/ Rhraa at the entreaty of Brahma put an end to his sorrow-, and 
iho gods made their obeisance and departed. Rama theu distributed valuable 
presents among the Brahmans, and completed his sacrifice. 

A religious mystery is assigned for the reason why Sith would not he recon¬ 
ciled to Rama, which is explained by the following myth, which is suppo 
have occurred some time before their previous separation, and which represents 
the incarnation of Lakshmi Sith, in the midst of his cares 
him : The gods serve thee, 0 Lord ! with all their hearts and soul-; thou art 

the Lord of the three worlds; thou art enthroned in the heart of all livii,. 
luros, the'.Greatest of the Great, ever joyful; thou hast neither beginning, nor 
middle, nor end : If it be thy pleasure I will mention one circumstance.” Rama 
affectionately desired her to speak her* wishes, fehc saidThe gods address? d 
n o in private, saying 4 A long time has elapsed since Lakslimi quitted heaven 
to dwell on the earth, the r* gums of bliss are deserted : Without thy assistance 
the great thorn, which sprang up in the garden of the world, could n» ver hav° 
been rooted out: Now that tho c irth has been restored to its usual futility, thou 
La/ conferred happiness on thy servants; wubi oech thco to listen to our prayer, 
and grant to us again thy presence by returning to paradise, now beeum. » desert 
through ihy absence/ If it is thy pleasure, 0 Rama, I should ; grcc to th ir re¬ 
quest.’ Rama, after some redaction, answered:—“ I was, py-vimis to me uppli- 
cation of the gods to thee, acquainted with their secret wishes; J will adopt a de¬ 
vice to despatch thee before me. I will cause the inhabitants of the cry to utter 
dander against thee; I will dismiss thee to the woods, where thou shall bring forth 
two sons; thou wilt go to ChiiTa-kuta, the religious abode of the ngv \ fihuiki, 
where thou wilt dwell in peace : Thou art now with child, and in hie h< use wilt 
thou be delivered of two children, illustrious in their destiny: Thou, My beloved 
gitfe, earnest through the • mth into tin* world; thou must again return to heaven 
through the earth ; rest assured 1 will c oon follow thee.” 
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rentic ov otherwise. It is certainly surrounded 
by improbable details, such as the episode of Raima’s 
sons learning to recite the Ramayana, which is very 
suspicious; and yet the idea that Rama could not 
receive Sfta as his wife after her protracted residence 
in the palace at Lanka, and the tradition that Rama 
finally sent her out into the jungle, are true to the 
national sentiment, and have long formed a part of 
the national belief. Moreover the legend that Rama 
did put away his wife harmonizes with another 
legend,® that he subsequently sent his brother Laksli- 
mana into exile; and thus wo might almost infer 
from the current of national tradition that Rama, as 
he advanced in years, became jealous and peevish 
like Henry the Eighth; and that the pious author 
ot the Ramdyana has invented mythical reasons for 
the equivocal proceedings of the divine hero. The 
question of whether Rama was ever again really 
reconciled to S/ta after this second ordeal, must of 
course remain in doubt; but it is stated in the 
Adhyatma Ramayana that ho ultimately ascended 
to heaven on the bird Garura, and finally joined 
Sita, who had returned to her original form as the 
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goddess Lakshmf. As regards the two sons of Rama, 
who were born in the house of Vahnfki, and were 
named Lava and Kusa, it may be remarked that to 
this day the Kachwaka Rajputs affect to derive their 
descent from Kusa whilst another Rajpxit tribe, 


* It in : i.l that one day Time, as a ni* -< ngcr from Brobrao, p .iJ a visit to 
’hum, and (hat Ilnraa ordered Lnkshwanu j op the door >diut against every 
. on pain of death. The sage Durv&sa, however, culled shortly afterwards and 
i m .1 • i curse R&ma unless admitted immediately. Lakshin inn accordingly 
1 the sage, and Luk»htuana e-oes to the river Sarayfi, suppresses his tu-rises, 
w <?yed bodily by Indra to hoavi n. It \ * worthy of remark that the name 
Aibuma appears tu 1» j still preserved in the modern name of Lucknow* 
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tlie Badkuja, regard Lava as the founder of 
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race. 


Here, then, ends the story of the Ramayana. 
The divine poem concludes with the following reli¬ 
gious promises, which serve to illustrate the widely- 
spread belief in the divinity of R&ma, and the 
blessings which are supposed to reward those who 
read or hear the pious legend of his earthly career: — 


Modem Hindii 
belief in the 
virtues of the 
lt&m&yaua. 


Whoever reads or hears the R/unayana will be freed 
from all sin. Those who read it, or hear it read to them, for 
the sake of obtaining a son, will certainly have one. Those 
who road or hear it for the sake of riches will certainly 
acquire wealth. If a woman hears it she will obtain ;t good 
husband and enjoy happiness. A Brahman rea] s the advan¬ 
tage of reading the Vedas, a Kshatriya conquers his enemies, 
a Vaisya is blessed with riches, and a Sudra gains great 
fame by reading the R& may ana, or having it read to them. 
The R&mayuna heals diseases, removes all fear of enemies, 
compensates for all loss of wealth or fame, prevents loss of 
life, and secures all that is desired. The mere utterance 
of the name of Rama is equal in religious merit to the 
giving of a hundred ornamented cows to a Brahman, or tho 
performance of an Aswainedha. A follower of Rama enjoy3 
happiness in this world, and in the next is absorbed in 
llama in that Vaikuntha which is the heaven of Vishnu. 


8 See Prof. H. II. Wilson's introduction to bis translation of the Ettam- 
IItuna-chiu it ra in bis Theatre of the Hindfis. This di.mm j* attributed to Bbava- 
Cln'iti, and E bnicd upon tho incidents already narrated m forming the sequel of 
tho history of fthma. 


END OF THE K AMA YANA, 
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THE BRAHMANIC PERIOD. 


CHAPTER I. 


FOUB ErOCIIS OF RELIGIOUS HISTORY. 


The main points in the two great Hindu Epics hint-wy or 
have now been reproduced in a condensed form; and pA./ v! 
it remains to be seen whether it is possible to draw iY*s:i,iwy .>r 
from these national treasuries of tradition and legend, h-i.-Vy'-niK 
as well as from other branches of Hindu literature, 
siilticicnt materials for constructing a narrative of 
the early progress of the Hindu people, which should 
correspond to the modern idea of history. Hitherto MatwMs 
ono great obstacle in the way of such an undertaking 
has arisen from the overwhelming mass of original 
materials which have been preserved in the San¬ 
skrit language; and from the number and variety 
of the vernaculars in which much important inform¬ 
ation was supposed to bo concealed. But of late 
years, in addition to the Mali a Bharat a and K4m<i- iiuio niramt*. 
yana, a largo portion of the Vedas and Buninas i 
have been rendered available to the European Pur “ ii «»* 
reader; and especially a valuable series of trans¬ 
lated extracts and anal} os of the more important 
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portions of tlic Purdnas, which was carried out 
the late Professor H. H. Wilson, has'been preserved 
in twenty-six folio volumes of manuscripts in the 
Library of the Asiatic Society at Calcutta. A large 
number of legends and traditions connected with the 
life and teachings of Sakya Muni, better known as 
Gotama Buddha, have been collected and translated 
both in Ceylon and Burmah; and not only throw 
considerable light on the development of religious 
dogmas in India, but furnish some interesting pic¬ 
tures of life and manners at the advent of Sdkya 
Muni, and during the period when Buddhism pre¬ 
vailed. Again, the celebrated Bralnnanlcal code, 
known as the “ Institutes of Manu,” has been familiar 
to every English student in Hindu antiquities since 
the days of Sir William Jones; and will now be 
found to yield new and important results in the 
early history of the Hindu people by being brought 
face to face with the hymns of the Big-Veda. Many 
translations of Hindu dramas and poetry have also 
appeared, which add largely to our knowledge of 
the ideas and sentiments which have prevailed at 
different periods amongst the masses. Rich stores 
of antiquarian information have likewise been opened 
up; including select translations from the more 
Mack^icMss. valuable documents in the Mackenzie MSS., which, 
like the Purdnic manuscripts, have been preserved 
in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta in 
Mi«*iian*ous thirty-four thick folio volumes. To these may bo 
coruI! UIttJ r; ' added hosts of other Hindu productions, theological 
and otherwise, which have either been separately 
published, or have appeared in one or other of the 
journals devoted to Oriental literature. At the same 
time sites of ancient cities have been discovered, iu- 
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lave been deciphered, and genealogical histc 
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inscriptions, 

etc. 


Sve been examined and compared. In a word, 
it may now be asserted that these sources of inform¬ 
ation, as well as those which have been already in¬ 
dicated in preceding chapters, have served to render 
tlie necessary materials for the ancient history of 
India available to the historical student, who may 
not have possessed either the necessary leisure or 
predilections for a study of the many languages, 
living and dead, which appertain to the great Indian 
peninsula . 1 

The history of the people of India, ancient and 
modern, should be considered as something distinct 
from that of Mussulman and British rule. Indeed e ‘ 


1 Thu author would hero venture to remark that his object is very diflorcut 
from that which appears to have been contemplated by the great modern schools 
of comparative philology, whether in Germany or elsewhere. lie has not attempted 
to discover the origin and early history of the different Aryan peoples by the light 
of those special philological studios which have hitherto so largely occupied the 
attention of S u.skrit scholars. 11c has confined himself to the humbler task of 
describing the people of India as they are ; and he has consequently endeavourv 1 
to unford the history of the past so far as it w as necessary for a do apprehension 
of the history nf the people in more recent periods. Those who desire to enter 
upon the larger field of inquiry must give their days and nights to tho study of 
the critical labour* of Gold*tucker. Max Mailer, Lassen, Weber, Itenfey, Kuhn,. 
Roth, Fu/.- Edward Hall, Cowell, Muir, Aufrecht, Mouhr Williams, Gorresio, 
and many other scholars in Europe, as "well as iu this country, who have attained 
a widely-spread reputation as tho pioneers in tbo study of a comparison of roots 
and gramn*. trs. It might also be added that human luo under the most tavour- 
uble circumstances is uut sufficiently long ^ enable a single individual in the pre¬ 
sent day to be at once an Oriental philologist aud an Indian historian, l or in- 
bt tm o, a study of the Turanas in the original Sanskrit would occupy very many 
yours; whereas a twelve-months' patient analysis of Wilson’s collodion of trail s- 
htiimis at Cal-utta liar In diced to show how much valuable light the originals appear 
to throw upon sectarian rues and creeds* and especially upon the antagonism be¬ 
tween Brahmans imd Pm little they really contribute towards u 

substuntivo knowledge yf Indian history prior to tho a^’e of Buddhism. Iu like 
manner the alien! point i in the Mackenzie collet lion may be mastered after a few 
mouths' study of the manuscript translations ; whilst the mere work of collection 
and arrangement, to say nothing of tra Imion. -enu to have occupy d the whole 
of the leisure of the late Colonel Colin Mackenzie throughout a long Indian carter, 
aud may be said to have been the absorbing passion of a lifu-timo. 
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neitlier Mussulman nor European can be sa% 

: v. have hitherto created any enduring impression upon 
„ .. . . the national mind. The religious revolutions which 

wiuiln .^ 010 have stirred up the life of tlie Hindu to its utter¬ 
most depths, have been nearly all of indigenous 
growth. They have sprung up from within rather 
than from without; and must be generally regarded 
as the product of the Hindu mind. For ages the 
people have been shut in from the outer world by 
the Himalayas and the sea, and tlieir religious faith 
has been formed from the consciousness alone. The 
history of the progress and development of religious 
thought in India is thus of the highest importance 
in the history of man ; inasmuch as it illustrates the 
sources of many ideas and sentiments, which find 
expression in what has been termed natural religion. 
At the same time its range of development is more 
extensive than that of any other existing faith; for it 
rises with the dawn of consciousness as regards the 
existence of a superior being or beings with reference 
to the present life, and ascends to the highest dogmas 
in the conception of one Supreme Deity, who is over 
all and in all, not only in tills life but in that which 
is to come. 

B! vision of the The history of the people of India, if considered 

■*nto four J " as something distinct from the annals of conquest, is 
emphatically a religious history; and so closely has 
every act and duty been associated from timo im¬ 
memorial with religious belief in the mind of the 
Hindu, that we are enabled by means of the reli¬ 
gious books which have been preserved, to obtain a 
tolerably clear insight into the important changes 
which have tua-n place at different intervals in the 
manners and ideas of the people at large. Reserving 
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distinctions for discussion hereafter, it may his 
first instance be convenient to map out the 
religious history of the people of India into four 
great epochs, corresponding with the four great 
changes in their religious belief, namely ;— 

1st, The Vedic age. 

2nd, The Brahmaiiic age. 

3rd, The Buddhist age. 

4th, The age of Brahmanical revival. 

The religion of the Vedic age lias been briefly v 

sketched in the introduction to the preceding volume. : ft 

It consisted in offerings of food and wine, aecorn- n.^mi 
panied by outpourings of prayers and praises to 
elementary deities and other personified abstractions, 
m the hope of obtaining thereby such material 
blessings as health, prosperity, long life, abundance 
of sons, prolific cattle, and overflowing harvests. It 
was also associated with a crude belief in the exist¬ 
ence of the ghosts of ancestors, who might be pro¬ 
pitiated with offerings of food and water ; but it 
scarcely recognized that belief in the immortality of 
the soul, and a future state of reward and punish¬ 
ment, which has found such large expression in later 
creeds. It was in fact an early form of polytheism, 
when men saw deity in the clouds and heard him in 
the wind. The process by which the unenlightened Pwe^by 

1 ^ ... wnurhiho Aryan 

but inquiring intellect of the Vedic Aryans rose jSStiu’^Sto 111 
from the idea of many gods to the conception of one ulol,othc ‘ iUU ’ 
Supreme Being, is of the utmost importance in the 
history of religious development, and is exhibited 
with considerable clearness in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda. In the first instance the simple worshipper 
praised the immediate object of his adoration as the 
God above all gods, the almighty, the supreme; 
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Inquiry as to 
tii" origin of 
being. 


much in the same fashion as he belauded his own 
patriarchal Chieftain as the greatest of heroes, the 
mightiest of warriors, the Raja of Rajas, whose 
fame had spread throughout the three worlds. 
Familiarity with this form of thought may have 
subsequently led to the inquiry as to who was the 
Being who caused the life of the universe; and this 
question is propounded by the Vedic bard in the 
following language:—“ From earth are the breath 
and blood, but where is the soul?” 2 Hence arose 
Mrntiii.-ation of two conceptions of monotheism. The more ancient 

i lie Supreme _ 

an(l material conception appears to have existed in 
the identification of the Sun as the Supreme Spirit 
of light and fire, which animated tlie whole universe, 
and which seems to have been associated with the 
worship of Agni. A later and more spiritual con¬ 
ception identified the Supreme Spirit with a deity 
named Prajdpati, who was worshipped as the Supreme 
Soul. 

2 nd. iir.iim.viin The Brahmanic religion seems to have been 
originally distinct from the Yedic religion. The re¬ 
ligious ideas which characterized each faith seem to 
have originated from different sources, although they 
may have sprung up side by side. The Vedic wor¬ 
ship is the expression of a child-like desire to gratify 
the national gods by offerings of food and wine. 
Tlie Brahmanic worship is on tlie other hand an 
expression of fear at having sinned against deity, 
and an attempt to appease his wratli by austerities 
and sacrifices. When however the two classes uf 

sale 

!ic ideas came into contact, the old Vedic deities were 
not set aside by the Brahmans, but were simply 


f'.hanict 
iv.rii by auster- 
itu s und uarri- 
ib'oa to .;xpia(c 


tw »•» u till* 
iiT'ii Wralu: 
cn.’«d. 
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fa subordination to tlie god Brahma; who his) 
^presented as tlie creator of gods and men, and 
the especial deity of the Brahmans; and who was - 
remotely associated with the dogma that goodness 
would be rewarded and sin punished both in this 
life and in the life hereafter. The Brahmanic age 
was thus emphatically an age of religious compro¬ 
mise. The Vedic deities were still acknowledged 


_ to# re¬ 
cognized. but 
j.invod in a sub- 


US inferior gods, but placed under the supremacy of- linulopi 
Bralimd, as their creator; and the heaven of the tlon 10 BnUii “ 
Vedic deities was placed far lower in the ideal uni¬ 
verse than the heaven of the eternal Brahma. 8 In 
like manner the monotheistic conceptions of the 
Vedic Aryans were amalgamated with those of the 
Brahmans. Agni and Praj&pati, Vedic idealizations 

ot a Supreme Being, were each in turn idcntiiied wlLh Ui . a- 

with Brahma. By this process the early Brahmans 
appear to have succeeded in super-adding a belief in 
endless transmigrations of the sold,—in austerities 
as a means of obtaining reward, and in sacrifices as 
expiation for sin,—to the old primitive worship of 
the Aryan deities, which looked only for material 
blessings. At the same time the Brahmans seem to ca 
have reduced the primitive classes of society to a 
rigid caste system; and to have converted that 
system into an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
by which every action of a man as a husband, a 
father, a householder and a citizen, was brought 
under the tyranny of caste rule, and human passions 
and aspirations were pressed down until the Hindu 


A distinct iou mu a bo Imre* laid dovni betwe 
and Brahma vrho is only tin creator, ■ rather t 
Without any ■ ot i Brahi nitieethc 

on the dual letter, Brahma signifies the irc-ator on 
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of people were little better than religious automatons. 
The character of this important compromise between 
the simple forms of Yedic worship and the com¬ 
plicated system of Brahmanism, will form the main 
subject of inquiry in the present sketch of the Brah- 
man ^ c age. But in investigating tlie various 
ilSSc ,c branches of the subject, it will be constantly neces¬ 
sary to refer to the Yedic period ; inasmuch as such 
an investigation tends to indicate the opposition be¬ 
tween the ideas and institutions of the Yedic age 
and those of the Brahmanic age, which are rendered 
perceptible by a comparison of the hymns of the 
Big-Veda with the institutes of Manu. 
jMstinpitisbiiig The characteristics of the two succeeding eras of 

charrR-tf-mtica o 

hudriiK f lnd Buddhism and Brahmanical revival will be brought 
jiraijuiumc-ai 10 - uu q er consideration in the next volume. But inas¬ 
much as traces of both periods are to be found in the 
Maha Bharata and Ihinuiyana, it may be as well to 
indicate in the present place the broad features 
which distinguish each of those epochs from the re¬ 
maining three. 

< r u.Hiecmont With the dawn of Buddhism a footing is estab- 

rtf 4 Ilf* OC'' of 

ilS'/cStiiSr^ 10 kshed in modern chronology. The advent of Sakva 
Muni, who is generally regarded as the great teacher 
and founder of Buddhism in India, has been referred 
to tlie sixth century before the Christian era by a 
series of calculations which will be duly considered 
hereafter. This famous personage seems for a while 
to have effected a complete revolution in the reli¬ 
gious belief of the Hindus. He threw contempt 
upon the simple prayers of the Yedic Aryans for the 
material blessings of this life, by enunciating an idea 
which has found expression amongst bards and pro¬ 
phets of all ages, namely, that, the pleasures of this 
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altogether unreal and unsubstantial, the hist<J 
rcations of the imagination. He taught as a i>1ut V. 


Hapi>incss a _ 


vital truth the sentiment which is involved in the 
-words of a modern poet, and which is familiar to the Iu ‘ :K 
current religious thought of the European :— 


“ The world is all a fleeting show 
For man’s delusion given; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of woe, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow.” 


But S&kya Muni went further. The modern Existence an 
European idea reposes upon the conclusion that 
there is nothing true in the universe of being, saving 
the life hereafter in heaven. The old Brahmans 
taught that men were constantly committing sins, 
which could only be expiated by penances and sacri¬ 
fices ; and that the performance of penances and sac¬ 
rifices, in excess of such expiation, would secure a 
corresponding amount of rewards either in this life 
of the life hereafter. But Sakya Muni cut at the 
very root of these creeds by proclaiming that ex¬ 
istence itself was an evil to gods and men ; that the 
one grand object of gods and men was not to pro¬ 
long their miserable existence for the sake of such 
deluding phantoms as wealth, pleasure, or power, 
cither in this life or in future existences ; but rather 
to crush out all human passions and yearnings, and 
thus to deliver the soul from the vortex of ever-re¬ 
curring transmigrations, and enable it to take refuge 
in a state of utter and eternal repose. Such repose *. v '';jv ! v d ‘ ,T 
is jin Oriental idea of perfect and divine felicity, and 1 ' 1 '- 1 
is termed Nirvana; but in reality it is little more 
than an idea of utter annihilation, inasmuch as it 
involved the destruction of all individuality, until 
nothing was lev. but mere intellect in undisturbed 
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t iie Brahmna- 
icol revival. 


of slumber. It may also be remarked, as a sig*. 

'abt v fact in the history of man, which will be further 
considered in the next volume, that this idea of re¬ 
pose, this longing after eternal rest, did not find its 
full force in an age of evil and tribulation, when 
afflicted humanity sought relief from the thousand 
ofMr.iety- ills that flesh is heir to; but in an age of sensual 
gratification, when profuse indulgence had produced 
a sickening satiety, which found expression in the 
words of the Preacher of old:—“ All, all is vanity, 
and vexation of spirit.” 

The circumstances which led to the expulsion of 
Buddhism from India, and the triumphant revival of 
Brahmanism, arc still involved in some obscurity, 
which may however be possibly cleared up hereafter. 
In the present place it may suffice to say that the 
great Brahmanical revival seems to have originated 
in a democratic appeal to the sympathies and aspir¬ 
ations of the masses, who might reasonably be sup¬ 
posed to be less capable of apprehending the trans¬ 
cendental happiness involved in the idea of Nirvana, 
and to feel a livelier appreciation of the more sub¬ 
stantial enjoyments of human existence as they are 
generally understood by the bulk of the community. 
Indeed it may be remarked that unless religion pro¬ 
mises substantive blessings and rewards, or is asso¬ 
ciated with sectarian ideas which perpetuate it as a 
living principle by that force of antagonism which 
perpetuates so many dogmas, it soon fails to act as a 
! m f ibui- motive power or spring: of action. It is thus < i.-v to 

idilsin p, ** * ” 

t'u !. i:i s. comprehend that amidst the corruptions of < Bud¬ 
dhist priesthood, a religious beliet which offered no 
spiritual consolation beyond rest or annihilation, and 
which ignored rather than satisfied the innate yearn- 
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- me soul after a supremo good, soon failed to 
an influence upon the general community, 
\ lu> hankered after the fleshpots of Egypt, and 
burned with the eagerness of youthful voluptuaries 
to receive material blessings from their old national 
gods in return tor sacrifice and prayer. Under such 
circumstances the appeal of the Brahmans to the 
popular sentiment could scarcely fail of success. The 
worship of the old Vedic deities, who had been held 
in derision during the age of Buddhism, was par¬ 
tially revived. The worship of Vishnu and Siva, 
u liicli was unknown to the composers of the Rig- 
eda. but which seem to have largely prevailed 
throughout Hindustan and the Dekhan,'was recog* 
ihzed and adopted by the apostles of the Brahmanieal 
1V "*’ ^ ishnu and Siva were each identified with 

ualima, and ultimately with each other. Rama and 
Krishna, the traditional heroes of the people of J 11 - 
1 ci whose histories have been household words for 
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a oCs, were declared to be incarnations of the god 
toshnu; whilst even the animals who were wot-A niun’v.o 
dipped by the pre-Aryan races, such as the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, and the lion, were represented as 
^carnations ot the same deity. In like manner the 
worship of the Lingu, which appears to have origin- uum rorsu\ x ,. 
!lt od in a remote antiquity, was associated with the 
Worship of Siva; and the deification of the female 
1 H ,n °iple, the Earth goddess, which appears to have 
' piling up amongst many primitive tribes, and was 
■ uppo.sod to grant abundant harvests and prolific 
tattle, became associated with Parvati, the wife of 
* under 5. variety of name* of which perhaps 
torga and Kali are the widest known. Numerous 
l ‘ T der deifications were in like manner admitted into K ihm 

u. 2? 
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the pantheon of tlie Brahmans; such as gods of love, 
of war, of wealth, and of good luck; as well as 
deified animals and things belonging to an ancient 
fetische worship, including cows, snakes, birds, trees, 
plants, rivers, mountains, books, stones and logs of 
wood ; all of which were incorporated in the Brah- 
manical system under a variety of mythical inter¬ 
pretations and transformations, until the Hindus 
themselves have ignorantly believed that their gods 
were three hundred and thirty millions in number. 4 

The chronology of these four great epochs in the 
history of the Hindus may perhaps be indicated as 
follows :— 

1st. —The Vedic age, which was characterized by 
the worship of the elementary deities, such as Agni 
and Indra, and appears to have prevailed in the Pun¬ 
jab prior to the disappearance of the Saraswatl river 
in the sand. 5 

2nd.—The Brahmanic age, which was character¬ 
ized by the worship of Brahma, and appears to have 
prevailed between the disappearance of the Sara,swat ( 
in the sand, and the advent of Silky a Muni about 
b.c. 600. 

grd.—The Buddhist age, which was characterized 
by the pursuit of Nirv&na, and appears to have pre- i 
vailed from about b.c. 600 to a.d. 800 or 1000. 

* The names of all these deified personifications will he fully indicated in a • 
Bun-cqucut volume.. It will suffice to state that KAma is the god of loye ; Kurti- 
ki.yu tin; god of war ; Kuvera the god of wealth ; and Gaucsa, the eh pi nit-headed I 
and big-bellied idol, the god of good luck and prosperity. 

The age of the Brahmamoal revival is sometim s styled the Pur An 5 c nge, or I 
tho age iu which the Purfmas were composed. The Pur Anas certainly received | 
their present form during this period, and the lege nds they contain are chiefly ] 
valuable as illustrate ms of the period of Brahmai.ical revival. 

:• The idcmificanw of the disappearance of tho Saraswatl, as separating two , 
era- n -ru rath other, will be pointed out iu Chapter II., on Vedic and Brahmanic 
geography. 
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lie Bralimanical revival, which was eha- 
by the worship of incarnations of deities, 
and appears to have prevailed from about a.d. 800 
to the present time. 

Whilst, however, the attempt has been made to 
map out the religious history of the Hindus into four 
distinct periods, it by no means follows that such an 
arrangement of eras is to be regarded as an ex¬ 
pression of definite chronology. On the one hand 
■ an attempt to arrive at approximate chronological 
data, and to calculate the probable duration of Hindu 
forms of religious belief by reference to what is 
known of the duration of modern revolutions in re- 
hgious thought, carries back the imagination to a 
period so far removed from all recorded history, that 
‘G ttchronisms could only be found in astronomical 
Calculations of the revolutions of the stars. Again, 
ln dealing with revolutions brought about by the 
progress and development of religious thought, it is 
impossible to fix any chronological interval, less per- 
! mps than a thousand years, between the time when 
an old faith passes away and tlfc time when a new 
hath finds full expression, and fairly lays hold of the 
national mind. Olio age runs into its successor and 
mingles with its current; just as the heathenism of 
Greece and Rome continued to exist long after the 
‘-dvent of Christianity; and just as Roman Cathol¬ 
icism still continues to exist, and may exist for hun- 
dreiG of generations yet to come, although at least 
three centuries may be said to have passed «wav 
sinc-o the advent of the Protestant Reformation. To 
' bG Jay very many traces of the old Yodic wor.Jiip 
ai ‘° Ktill to be found in tbc popular faith and ritual 
'4 the masses in Iudia ; whilst the innovating doc- 
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trines of Buddhism, which were so hotly persecuted 
by the Brahmans, still linger in many recesses of the 
Hindi! mind. Stranger still, the fetische form of 
worship, which belongs to the remotest antiquity, 
still flourishes in India, and is especially to be found 
in the rural districts, where it exercises no small in¬ 
fluence upon the minds and actions of the masses. 6 

The following chapters will thus be immediately 
devoted to a consideration of the ideas and institu¬ 
tions of the Brahmanic age. Accordingly, before 
commencing the inquiry, it may he advisable to 
consider two important points, which bear upon the 
general subject, namely:— 

1st—The duration of the Brahmanic age. 

2nd—The light which the Brahmanic age throws 
upon the Vedic period. 

From the data already laid down it would seem 
that the old Brahmanic age intervened between the 
decline of the Vedic worship and the rise of Bud¬ 
dhism. In other words, between the reduction of 
the Vedic worship to an established ritual in associ¬ 
ation with the wortfliip of Brahma, which seems to 
have taken place at some remote period more or less 
corresponding with the disappearance of the Saras- 
wati river in the sand; and the early teachings of 
Scikya Muni, who seems to have flourished in the 
sixth century before the Christian era. Bat whilst 
for the sake of clearness the transition period be¬ 
tween Brahmanism and Buddhism has been referred 


• Indra, one of tho rant celebrated of the Vedic deiti> s, is -till worshipped in 
the great annual festival in the south of India, known as the Piuigol, <.r “hoil- 
inir.” Again, many traces of the worship of Buddha an- to bo found at - : «v- 
nhth; and missionaries iu many quarter- report that Buddhist doctrines ban left 
u deep iinpi rsion upon tho rural population. 
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fh century b.c., it seems certain that the 
Brahmanism flowed on until a much later 
date. When Sakya Muni began to promulgate the 
peculiar dogmas of Buddhism to the people of Hin¬ 
dustan, he found himself surrounded by Brahmans, 
many of whom became his converts and disciples; 
and it was not until after his death that a hostile oppo¬ 
sition arose between the Brahmans and Buddhists, 
which eventuated in religious wars and cruel perse¬ 
cutions, that still find expression in local traditions, 
as well as in the burnt and charred remains of 
Buddhist monasteries of olden time. Indeed Brah¬ 
manism seems never to have been entirely subverted, 
lor otherwise its resuscitation ten or twelve centuries 
after the death of Sakya Muni could diave boon 
scarcely possible. Moreover it will be seen hereafter 
that Brahmanism appears to satisfy the crude aspir¬ 
ations of mankind in an early stage of civilization; 
and is in accordance with a popular idea of divine 
justice in the government of the world, that every 
good act will be separately considered and rewarded, 
and that every sinful act will be separately con¬ 
sidered and punished, either in this life or in the life 
hereafter. On the other hand Buddhism is essen¬ 
tially an aristocratic creed, suitable only to the 
philosophic yearnings of a rich and noble class, in 
whom self-indulgence in every gratification has pro¬ 
duced a surfeit ot pleasure; and who arc consequent¬ 
ly driven by sheer satiety to seek a life of absBneueo 
and contemplation, which will ultimately tend to a 
dreamy spiritual existence of eternal repose and un¬ 
disturbed slumber. 

A further idea of the probable duration of the 
c)d Brahmanical period may perhaps be derived from 
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op a consideration of the period in which the code ot t 
i'aut v. Maim appears to have been composed. It will bo 
seen hereafter that whilst this code recognizes the 


standpoint in 

4 Un v.:, r 


worship of the Vedic deities as part of the great com¬ 


promise between Vedic and Brahmanic rites, which 
characterized the Brahmanic period ; it refers to the 
atheists and revilers of the Veda, who are to bo 
identified with the Buddhists, and it directs that no 
Brahmans should settle in their neighbourhood. At 


Korcf r, ir s the same time it takes no cognizance of that worship 

in t!v> fo.li' to . i.ii *iii 

of incarnations of deity which characterized the latei 


Probable ds 
the code of 
31 ami. 


era of Brahmanical revival; and especially it con¬ 
tains but slight reference to Vishnu or Siva, the two 
great deities of the modern religion of the Hindus. 
,r Accordingly, although the date of the code is still 
involved in some obscurity, its composition may 
perhaps be referred to the centuries immediately 
preceding the Christian era, or to those which im¬ 
mediately follow that epoch. 7 

2 nd. m litrht As regards the reflex light which the following 
restigations into the history of the Brahmanic age 
will throw upon the Vedic age, it will suffice to re¬ 
mark that the illustrations to be traced among Brah¬ 
manic materials will be found to furnish new and 
important additions to the stock of information 
respecting the old Vedic settlements in the Punjab* 
which has already been gathered from the hymns <4 
the Rig-Veda. 8 The grounds for the several con¬ 
clusions will be exhibited in future chapters ; but it 
may be desirable to note in the present place the 


thrown upon 
Dio V *' 

tb<- i 


’dir:by 
ruinnamc 111 


v Reference* is certainly made in tin* code to tho Purfcmi und Upamsiml; 
etill tlit! greater portion of tho code .‘•ocnis to have km composed long b. fun* tbo 
Purfmas received their prudent form. 

« Sc*’ r.v.tr, VoV. I Yedio Period. 






h/cjfy will bo more or less establi died hereafter, hi 
[fe/it points are nine in number, and may be 


:ed as follows:— 
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im 


Nine salient 


me salient 

1st, 1 lio geographical distinction between the !*'""?*', 
\edLc settlements and the Brahmanic settlements; " 

the former being referable to the Punjab and the 
latter to Hindustan. 

2nd, The distinction between the Bishis and the 2 nd, i^ima-a 

-rj »i - ... . brahmans. 

Hranmans; the former being Vedie psalmists and 
worshippers of the Vedie deities, whilst the latter 
were sacrificing priests and worshippers of the god 
Brahma. 

3rd, The distinction between the Vedie COll- "rcU'oWVjdipi > 
ception ot Manu as the first man, and the Brahmanic 
conception of Manu as the Hindu lawgiver. 

^ 4th, J lie distinction between the creation of the 4th, creation* 
universe by Manu and the similar creation by ^ >rat ‘"' a - 
Brahma. 

6th, The distinction between the Vedie and \.d.. .u,d 
Brahmanic systems of chronology; the former 
being apparently based upon a calculation of Man- 
wantaras, or reigns of successive Manus, whilst the 
1 titter was based upon a succession of Kalpas, or 
days of Brahma. 

bth, I he distinction between the Vedie worship wo> iip. 
and the Brahmanic worship. 

1 th, The distinction between the Vedie forms of 71 "- ' >r. u-., 
marriage and the Brahmanic rites. 

8th, The distinction between the.Vedie SnUldlia Hii.wan., 
and the Brahmanic rite. 

Dili, r lhe distinction between the Kshatriva and Ilk V w Ivsh '' 
tin* Brahman, which especially characterizes the laws 
respecting the four castes. 







Chronological 
sequence ap¬ 
proximating to 
the id a of an¬ 
nuls. 
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other characteristics of the Vcclic and BraSSl tAioj 
periods will appear in future chapters, and further 
illustrate the radical distinction which exists between 
the two ages. Moreover, an attempt will be made 
in the concluding chapter of the present volume, 
under the head of “ Historical resume/” to classify 
and arrange all available data in the Epic traditions, 
as -will servo to illustrate the successive stages in the 
development of the Hindu people; and establish, it 
possible, a chronological sequence which shall ap¬ 
proximate as nearly as may be to the current con¬ 
ception of historical annals. 
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CHAPTER II. 




VEDIC AND BRAHMANIC GEOGRAPHY. 

The first point to be settled in the history of the history of 
Brahmanic age is the relative geographical position 
of the Yedic and Brahmanic settlements at the dawn comparison nr 
of tradition. This point is of considerable import- cafEiutho 
ance, as m consequence of tlie systematic Brail- of 
manizing of all Vedic traditions, which characterizes 
the sacred literature of the Hindus, the early local¬ 
ities of the Vedic and Brahmanic peoples have been 
hitherto confounded together; and the geographical 
distinction between the two classes of settlements 
can Only be ascertained after a critical investigation 
of the data which are to be found in the hymns of 
the Rig-Veda and law's of Manu. 

According to Manu there were tw T o ancient vodi<- to 
territories in the north-west quarter of India, which "«!- 

seem to have been more or loss separated from eadi 
other by a once famous river know r n as the Saras- 
wall. Tills river might be roughly described as 
flowing from the Himalayas towards the south in a 
parallel line with the Sutlej and Jumnd, and about < 

half way between tbe two; and thus the Aryan 
invaders from the north-west would havo to cross the 
Saraswatf on their way from the Punjab to Hin- 
d fist [in. The region to the westward of the river is 
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said by Mann to have been created or 
the Devatas, or gods of the Vodic Aryans. The 
region to the eastward of the river is said to have 
been the country of the ancient Br&hman priests, 
the worshippers of the god Brahma. 1 This dis- 
Vjatejngjgm. tinction between the Devatas, or gods of the Vedic 
midUieS" 8 ’ Aryans, and Brahma, or god of the Brahmans, must 
be especially borne in mind in dealing with the 
history of ancient India. In Hindu traditions the 
gods are frequently identified with their worshippers. 
Thus the term i{ Devatas ” often joints to the Vedic 
people, whilst the term <( Brahma ” may sometimes 
point to the Brahman people. It should also bo 
added, that whilst the god Brahma was scarcely 
known to the composers of the Vedic hymns, no pains 
are spared in the code of Manu to represent Brahma 
as a deity distinct from, and far superior to, all the 
Vedic deities. 

opposition hr- On the first glance at these geographical data, it 

tween the Vedic ^ t A 

would appear that the territory of the Vedic Aryans 
might be identified with the modern Punjab, and 
that the territory of the Brahmans might be in like 
manner identified with that of Hindustan proper. 
Indeed it is by no means improbable that this con¬ 
jecture involves an important geographical fact; 
namely, a distinction between the Vedic people and 

1 Tlie distinction between the eastward and westward of the river is nut 
clearly laid down by Mann, and the obscurity is rendered greater by .< confusion 
as regards the real Saraswuti, which seems to have taken place in modem maps. 
The question will be discussed hereafter, in connection with a translation of thu 
original texts in Munu. It will suffice to state here that a land-mark, known a* 
flic Vimv ana, or disappearance of the Saraswuti, is fixed bv Manu as the western 
boundary of the Middle region; aui comLquently it has been inferred that tUo 
mono boundary separated tho Brahmanic territory from tho Vedic territory. That 
they were separated is certain, as Manu describes Rrtdimtohi-dt being w>:*t 
of Brahma*,irta. 
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ic people, corresponding to the distinction history of 

Part V. 


between the Punjab and Hindustan. In the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda frequent reference is made to the 
land of the seven rivers, created by Indra and Agni, 
which rivers seem to correspond to the seven rivers 
of the Punjab whilst it is plain from other allusions 
'that the Aryan settlements extended southward 
along the main stream of the Indus or Sindlni 
towards the modern Kurrachee. In like manner it 
is Certain that at a later period the Brahmans occu¬ 
pied the greater part of Hindustan, and became 
identified with that territory. Manu, however, re- Bestrictipai 
stricts both the Vedic region 'and the Brahmanic Mantt * 
region to a much more limited area, and dis¬ 
tinguishes each one by a Brahmanical name. The 
Vedic territory is described as a small tract between 
the so-called Saras watf and Dhrishadwati, which 
have been identified with two little streams known 
in modern maps as the Sersooty and Caggar, and 
enclose between them a little territory about sixty 
miles long and from twenty-four to forty miles wide. 

The Brahmanic territory occupied in the mind of 
Maim a far larger area, but one which was still con¬ 
fined to western Hindustan, namely, from the bank 
of the Saraswati to the bank of the Ganges in the 
neighbourhood of the famous city of Kanouj, an 
interval of about three hundred miles as the crow 
flies. The Brahmanical names applied by Manu to 
both regions, open up a question of some importance. 

The Vedic region he calls by the name of Brahma 


vurta, 


and the Brahmanic 


by the name of 


n ml Bm 


’ Hu* seven rivors of the Punjab consist of the Indus and (he Saraewnti, und 
iho live rivers betwicn them, namely, the JhGum, the Chciwub, the Ravee, the 
liras, and the Sutlej. 
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Historical 
origin of Brah- 
marshi-desa. 


My;hienl origin 
of the term 
“'Brahindvarta.” 


Distinction be¬ 
tween tlif* age 
when the Bunts- 
wuti flowed to 
I he Indus, and 
the age when it 
disappeared in 
the .and. 


Ooposition be* 
i ween the Welle 
deities aud 
Brahma. 


Brahmfclii-desa. The latter name of Brahmarslii- 
desa, as designating the country of the divine priests 
or Brahmans, is probably historical; as the tradition 
is widely spread throughout India that the region 
indicated as Brahm&rshi-desa is the mother-country 
of the Brdhmans. The name, however, of Brali- 
m&varta, which Manu applies to the Vcdic settlement 
on the Saraswatf, is apparently a mythical appella¬ 
tion of comparatively modern date- If both coun¬ 
tries were named after Brahma, it seems difficult to 
understand why any distinction should have been 
laid down between them. Moreover, in the Vcdic 
period, as will be seen hereafter, the river Saraswatf 
flowed on to the river Indus. In the Brahmanie 
period, however, when the code of Manu was* pro¬ 
mulgated, the same liver disappeared in the sand 
long before it reached the Indus; and \ 7 inasana, or 
the place of the disappearance of the river, was 
adopted by Manu as a land-mark which tormed the 
western boundary of the middle region. Thus at 
the time when the river Saraswatf flowed to the 
Indus, the Vedic deities were alone worshipped by 
the Vedic Aryans. In the succeeding age, however, 
when the Saraswatf disappeared in the sand, the god 
Brahma was worshipped as the one Supreme Being, 
and the Vedic deities were either depreciated or 
neglected by the Brahmans. Indeed, throughout 
the Institutes of Manu, the god Brahma is persist¬ 


ently represented as infinitely superior to the Vedic 
gods. He is described us the creator of the De- 
vatas; and a day of Brahma is said to have been 
equal to many thousand years of the Dovatasd 

: 'i bis alleged superiority of Brahtn& the Devataa is still nmre strikingly 
put forward in the Uhmfiyana, where the Vedic deities arc represented as Hying to 
Brahink for protection against Kv vautu Seo ante, p. IS. 
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' however, Iris unconsciously revealed the real m\fo] 
5as regards the mythical origin of the term 
^Brahmavarta.’' In speaking of the Vedic tract, ‘ 
lie says:—“This country was created by the De- 
vatas [i.e. Vedic gods], and therefore the sages [i.e. 
the Brahmans of a later age, of whom Manu was the 
representative] gave it the name of Brahmavarta. 4 

V comparison of the geographical data in the Yadic gec- 
Riff-Veda, when the river Saraswatf flowed on to 
the Indus, with the geographical data in Manu, when 
the same river disappeared in the sand long before 
it reached the Indus, will fully confirm the con¬ 
clusions which have been laid down. The Saraswatf 
river is known in the Rig-Veda as the seventh 
stream; because apparently it was the seventh and 
last stream which the Vedic Aryans had to cross in 
their way from the Punjab to Hindustan proper, or 
in other words from the banks of the Sutlej to the 
banks of the Jumna. 5 It was also called the mother 
of the Indus or Sin dim ; G probably because it flowed 
into the Indus, and thus fed or nourished that river. 


Its praises are duly hymned in the Rig-Veda as the 
mightiest of rivers, the beautiful goddess, the pro¬ 
tecting deity, the bcstower of food and riches 
“ This Saraswatf, firm as a city made of iron, flows 
rapidly with all sustaining water, sweeping away in 
its might all other waters, as a charioteer clears the 
road : Saraswatf, chief and parent of rivers, flowing 

from the mountains to the ocean.May the 

auspicious and gracious Saraswati hear our praises 

* Maim17. It will bo won here&ftor that thu geography ... 
he rfclbrred to ft time wboi the Aryan* h d conquered the -Wholeof Hindfc tan; 
ami that oven in bis time the area of Brahmanism wok by in. nif-a m co.eaten v,.u 
with the hroe occupied by the Aryans. 

& Uig-Vtniu, Maud. vj. Hymn :>(i, v. 6. 
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as she is with 

ptaxtC and with bended knees : We present to thee, Saras- 
watf, these oblations with reverence; be gratified by 
our praise ; and may we ever recline upon thee, as 
upon a sheltering tree.’ 5 7 These mantras evidently 
belong to a period anterior to Brahmanism. They 
are the expression of men who personified their river 
as a female deity, and poured out their souls in a 
fetische worship, combining poetical sentiment with 
self-interested devotion. But they are not the ex¬ 
pressions of men under Brahmanical influences, for 
they contain no allusion whatever to such essentials 
in Brahmanical ideas as the doctrine of merits and 
demerits, of sacrifices and penances as associated with 
the conception of sin, the transmigrations of the soul, 
and the future states of punishment and reward. 
nusj?co- Mann’s geographical notices of Brahmavarta and 

Brahmarshi-desa are altogether of a different cha¬ 
racter. 8 Instead of indicating what would appear 
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it this sacrifice, approached 



7 lb. ITyran 95. 

* The following translation of the texts in Mann will ho fouiul useful for re¬ 
form • . I'"-ides Brahmfivarta and Brahisdiivhi-dea, it will he found to refer to 

two other regions, namely, M adhya-desa, or the Middle region, and Arvavarta, or 
the Aryan pale, which will be noticed hereafter. 

I.—B BAUM A VARTA. —“ Tho spam between the two divine rivers, the Saru*- 
wnti and the Driahadwuti,—that God-created tract they cull the Braiimfivarta. 
Th custom prevalent in that tract, received from successive tradition, concerning 
the tastes and the mixed castes, is called the good custom." 

XI.—BrajimaBhui-i<ksa. —Kun k-hetrn, the Matsyaa, the PunchAla*. uud 
the Suri- nns. This land which comes to Brnhmuvartn, is the land of ftrali- 
mhrshis (Brahmfcrsbi-dosa, or the land of divine sagos). From • Brhhtmui burn 
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/important lino of Aryan settlements west- ' 
Waru-ot the Saraswatf, Manu simply defines a con¬ 
tracted little colony between the upper course of the ‘ 
Saraswatf, now called the Sersooty, and a tributary 
of the same river, named the Drishadwatf, but now 
known as the Caggar. 9 

But the texts of Manu quoted below contain two 
highly significant statements, which not only throw 
still further light upon the all-important distinction 
between Bralmidvarta and Brahmdrshi-desa, but also 
seem to point to the origin of caste as well as to 
that of Brahmanism, Speaking of the tract on the 
Saraswatf, Manu says :— 11 The custom prevalent in 
that tract, received from successive tradition, con¬ 
cerning the castes and mixed castes, is called the 
good custom.” This remark seems to imply that 
the caste system originated in the Aryan colony, 
probably from the relations which subsisted between 
the conquerors and conquered. Again, speaking of 
Brahmdrshi-desa, he says : —“ From a Brahman born 
in that district let all the men in the earth learn their 
several duties.” This remark would seem to imply 
that Brahmdrshi-desa was the mother country of the 
Brahmans. Thus two important inferences may be 
drawn : — 

First, that the caste system originated in the 
country to the westward of the river Saraswatf. 


,,§L 

INDIA. 

Part V. 


Origin of the 
caste sv>.u m ir 
Sanuswfttt. 


Origin cf Urnh- 
n Nin InlJrah- 
uutrslu-cUtsa. 


nnvwhon:.” Fro • owell’s translation of Manu, ii. 17—24. in Elphin.-t-.nn-’s 
iii->tary of India, fifth edition, p, 225. 

9 Mann’s misconception as regards the Aryan settlement in V- lie times m t ms 
to luivo led to some mwcprcstmiation on modem map*. The name of Sersooty, as 
a euvniplion of Snraaw.tH, ha-- been restricted to the upper coarse of the rim* 
before ii$ ‘'tion with the Cftggnr; and the Sersooty lias thus lu-eu converted 
from u main t-Mvam into a iiibut try. On the other hand the name of the Ca^ nr 
has. hull ev-tided over the whoio coarse of the Saroswuti to the spot when.' it 
di. rtppoAt'8 in the sand. 
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Secondly, that Brahmanism originated iif" tITe“ 
v. country to the eastward of the river Saraswatf, that 
is, in the region between the Saraswatf and the 
J umna. 10 

The curtain of Indian history thus rises upon 


Aryan invasion 
ami conquest of 


Hindrs^ two distinct regions, occupying opposite banks of 


f- : - the lime of 

Hftriu. 


the river Saraswatf, namely, Brahmavarta, or the 
land of Devatas, and Brahru&rshi-desa, or the land 
of Brahmans. But Manu describes two other re¬ 
gions; namely, Madhya-desa, or the Middle region, 
and Ary&varta, or the Aryan pale. The geo¬ 
graphical data in connection with this mapping out 
of Hindustan are of considerable importance, inas¬ 
much as they furnish a further illustration of the 
chronological interval between the hymns of the 
Rig-Veda and the laws of Manu; between the flow¬ 
ing of the Saraswatf into the Indus and the dis¬ 
appearance of the Saraswatf in the sand. The 
Middle region extended from the disappearance of 
the Saraswatf to the junction of the Granges ami 
Jumna at Allahabad; but Aryavarta, or the land of 


10 Tbc. country which Manu terms Brahm&rshi appears to hare exf- ruled over 
' u valleys of the and Juranfi from the neighbourhood of Ivlin and 

i I astin&pur to the neighbourhood of Kauouj, an ancient city of great renown, 
which was situated on the Ganges about sixty-five miles to tbc westward of I,u. k* 
■ 

identified as follows : -The plain of Kurukshetra must have been situated in tin- 
neighbourhood of the settlements of the Kauravas and Phndavas ut llastMfpnr 
:nd Delhi. The country of Matsya is dubious, but may have been the modem 
•/ ; pur. The identifications of Ranchfda with Kanyukubja or Kanmij tml of 
Surasena with Mathura, rest on the authority of Kullukn, the commentiitor of 
Manu, and may have been connected with the worship of Krishna ; Kanyaknbja 
lieing the iinrac of the humpbacked woman who was healed by Krishna, and Sum 
beJiiM the Chieftain of the Yadovas at Mathura, and the.reputed grandfather ef 
Krishna. It has already been doubted whether the Knj ofTanchhla. possessed by 
iiap Drupuda, really extends! as far as Kauouj; but this by no means militaU-3 
against Kull&kn s representation of the extent of Brahm.'mhi, the. land o» the 
Brahman ItUhis. See ««fe, Vol. I , j *sw,. 
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extended from sea to sea. 11 Tims in the hist 



' the Rig-Veda the Aryans had advanced only 

to the “ seventh stream ” or Saraswatf; whilst in the- 

time of Manu they had spread throughout Hindustan. 

It may’ also be added that the Institutes of Manu 
were composed prior to any conquest of the Dekhan ; 
for Manu expressly forbids any men of the three 


twice-born castes from dwelling in any other country 
than Aryavarta. 

But there is another and still more significant Bwtrirwd arm 
point in the geography of Manu which must not jj0 mans compared 

■l -i i T i • n with tho oxten- 

overlookecl. In his reference to the most oodent ■SSSf.Ve 0 
period, which lias been here termed the Vedic age, timeofMttmu 
the area of the Aryans is a very small tract in coni- 
parison with the area of the Brahmans. But it will 


be seen in his description of the Brahmanical period, 
in which he himself flourished, that the Aryan pale 
was a far more extensive area than the Brahman 
pale. The country of the Brahmans only extended 
from the Saraswatf to the Ganges; but the country 
of Aryavarta extended over the whole of Hindustan. 


In other words, the advancing tide of Aryans had 
poured through Bruhm&rshi-desa, and had doubtless 
carried with them much of the Brahmanical faith 
and ritual; although the orthodoxy and morals of 
a gallant race of heroes who had conquered Hin¬ 
dustan, must have appeared dubious in the eves of 
a true Br&hman. They drove war chariots, tamed 


M T!kt, is mm. in the expression from *» to n 

latitude of both Brahmfivarta Had Brahmltrehi oe siJo, and of r j ,, 
other, Jim Uir to the northward of the »ea-coast. Hut we m -t nut o\i», r imi ,o 
geographical predion front Manu us regards latitude. It is, how-ver, mill a 
<r uaion whfathur Bengal is to bo included in Aryavarta, or whether we may 
u-anu.' that in ancient times tho Bay extended suiilckm'.ly fiir to the north- 
wards to A 'in an eastern boundary. 


VOL. II 
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>f wild horses, and were proficients in the use 
bow and battle-axe; and so far their services were 
valuable as protecting the Brahmans, Vaisyas, and 
Siidras,—the priests, merchants, and cultivators,— 
against the barbarous aborigines. But they were 
addicted to wine, gambling, and flesh meat, which 
were one and all an abomination to the Brahman. 
Moreover, they seem to have been often led aw ay 
by their love of beautiful women to contract unions 
with the fair maidens of the newly-conquered terri¬ 
tory, which were contrary to all Brahmanical rule. 
Therefore Manu promulgated his code for their 
edification, and especially directed that all men 
should learn their duties from those Br&hmans only 
who were born in Brahmarshi-desa, or within the 
Br&hman pale. 



MINIS 



CHAPTER m. 

RISHIS AND BRAHMANS. 

The distinction between the Vedie age and history op 
Brahmanic age lias now been fully indicated, and vw.r v. 
will be further illustrated hereafter. The point to ^ iMincU ’~ 
be established in the present chapter is the distinc- . 

. - _ • nrdlitiiAXi 

tion between the lushis, who composed the hymns ot pro¬ 
file Rig-Yeda in the land of the seven rivers, and 
the Brahmans of a later period, who performed sa¬ 
crifices, and promulgated their complex code of rites 
and observances in the western quarter of Hindus¬ 
tan. In other words, between the joyous psalmists 
who poured out their souls in earnest and vigorous 
prayers to the Vedic deities for the material bless¬ 
ings of this world; and the gloomy race of priests, 
who promulgated the doctrines of religious austeri¬ 
ties and future transmigration with especial reference 
to the life which is to come. 

The composers of the hymns of the Ricr-Veda vc-au-n-ij^on 

- ° restrict, d p i r- 

uppear to have had little faith m a life hereafter, in 'AV ? * 
the immortality of the soul, or in a future state of 
rewards and punishments, beyond a vague concep¬ 
tion of Yama as a god or judge of the dead. The 
Vedic Aryans also had some crude ideas, connected 
with the propitiation of the Pitris, or ghost of do 
ceased ancestors, with food and water; but this pro- 
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,p pitiation seems to have l>een only an 
affectionate remembrance, and to have been scarcely 
connected with religious ideas. In a few of the 
hymns, which appear to be of comparatively later 
origin, ideas of a spiritual life after death may have 
found expression ; but such lofty aspirations are not 
to be found in the compositions of the more popular 
and genial psalmists. On the contrary, the Vedie 
bards were endowed with a large capacity for 
worldly enjoyment, and a healthy and human appre¬ 
ciation of material good ; and their hymns in general 
are the early expressions of a child-like belief in the 
individual existence of superior and spiritual beings 
in the elements, which could work either good or 
evil. The sun could ripen the harvest or burn it up ; 
the rain could nourish the crops or destroy them; 
the wind could blow in gentle zephyrs or rush along 
the earth in hurricanes. The necessity for pro¬ 
pitiating such beings was therefore obvious. Accord¬ 
ingly the Vedic bard personified them into deities, 
and gratified them with offerings of strong drink 
and choice viand*, and hymned them with praises 
as they were accustomed to hymn their own warriors 
and Rajas. Thus having feasted the gods and 
lauded them, the worshipper naturally expected in 
return such blessings as the gods had to bestow. 
Besides however the elementary deities, a host ot 
other spiritual existences were personified into gods 
at the mere fancy of the imaginative bard. Heaven 
and earth, rivers, weapons, food, soma wine, the 
dawn, the sacrifice itself, and the priest who offered 
it, were alike invested with a spiritual life and con¬ 
verted into deities. The chief gods of all however 
were India and Agni, whose attributes have already 


% 

expression or 
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Ascribed; Indra as the type of sovereignty 
"conquest, the giver of rain, and sometimes the 
creator of the rivers and mountains; and Agni, as 
light or tire in all its varied manifestations, as the 
creative or vivifying spirit which animated the entire 
universe like a Supreme Soul. 

It is perhaps difficult in a philosophic age to 
sympathize in the deep religious fervour with which 
tiie Aryan psalmists invoked such deities as those 
which have been described. But the natural selfish¬ 
ness which lies at the root of such religious enthu¬ 
siasm, sufficiently explains the cause of the vitality 
of their devotion. So long as the people believed 
that Material blessings were to be obtained by offer¬ 
ings of food and wine, and hymns of praise and 
prayer, so long they would continue to prepare the 
feast for the gods, and pour forth their souls in pas¬ 
sionate laudation and supplication. The nature of 
the Yedic worship would also be specially accept¬ 
able to a convivial community; for its rites would 
be associated with every joyous gathering, if not 
with every family meal; and it would naturally be 


<SL 

BISTORT OF 


I XU LA. 
Part V. 


Gonial character 
of the Yedic 
Ceremonial. 


popular so long as the community believed that they 
could procure plenteous harvests, prolific cattle, 
abundance of sous, health, vigour, and long life, by 
the simple process of feasting and singing in’the 
presence of their kind-hearted and generous deities, 

At the same time the genius of the bard would her.,.. 

stimulated to a pitch never reached by the poet of « VSi 
more enlightened and incredulous age. liiclies, 
fam, and glory would be the reward of that Ui,hi’ 
who personified a new deity or composed a new 
hymn, if his poetical flights only reached the ears of 
the god, and procured earthly blessings for the con 
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gregation of worshippers. Sometimes a fair 
ter was given in marriage to a young and successful 
bard. Thus the legend has already been related of 
the Raja of Anga, who gave his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to a young Rislii, who brought down the rain 
after a long-continaed drought . 1 In like manner a 
legend has been preserved in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda of another Raja, dwelling on the banks of the 
Sindhii or Indus, who gave ten daughters in mar¬ 
riage to a young psalmist named Kakslifvat, together 
with rich dowries of cows, horses, and chariots . 2 

It thus seems impossible to identify these ancient 
Vcdic bards or Rishis with the more modern Brah¬ 
man priests. The hymns contain many references 
to priests or cooks, and some isolated allusions to 
Brahmans; but the god Brahma scarcely ever 
appears to have been recognized or worshipped. 
Again, while some of the hymns comprise specula¬ 
tions about the soul, the relative priority of earth 
and heaven, and the creation of the universe, which 
is ascribed to India or Agni, there is no expression 
of Brahmanical ideas, and no reference to the crea¬ 
tion of the universe by Brahma. Judging therefore 
from the analogy furnished by Hebrew history, the 
hyim.s might be referred to a class of minstrel, of 
whom king David was a type, rather than to a 
sacerdotal class. But there is, an opposition in the 

’ Sc nut-:, "Part- IV. chap. ii. 

= Rig-Vela, Mnnd. I. H y to.’- 126. There arc several legends of a later ("into 
of Eir'as giving their daughters in marriage to Brahmans who are identified with 
Rishis; h..t the stories apper.r to have paced through a Brahmanical crucible, for 
the hasbunds iu such case? appear a- decrepit old Brahmans rather then as youth¬ 
ful Rhhis. Notwithstanding all the efforts of the Puranic authors to represent 
the young wives ns loving and faithful under such circumstances, the idea is neither 
;- ,r i able to poetical sentiment, nor to human nature, which finds a healthier ex- 
J>n ion in such ballads as “ Auld Robin Gray.” 
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the Rig-Veda between a peaceful com- ins-rom* 
ind a warlike community which might pos- 


sibly indicate an opposition between the ancestors opposition m 
of the men who afterwards became Brahmans and hymns heWn 

a peaceful com- 

the ancestors of the men who afterwards became “£“{& 'l! 
Ksliatriyas. Such an opposition must be referred muuity 
to a period long before the Aryans had crossed the 
Saraswatf, and entered Brahradrshi-desa; and con- 
sequently long before the names of Brahman and 
Kshatriya had been applied to the priest and war¬ 
rior castes. It has already been seen 3 that the 
majority of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are the ex¬ 
pression of a peaceful community, who offered sim¬ 
ple oblations of butter and milk to the deities of the 
elements, and other personified abstractions; and 
this class of priestly worshippers has been identified 
with the ancestors of the later Brahmans. In like 
manner it has been seen that there are other hymns 
which appear to bo the expression of a warlike class 
of the community ; for they are connected with flesh 
sacrifices to lndra; and accordingly this class of 
worshippers lias been identified with the ancestors 
of the later Ksliatriyas. Traces are also to be found bo. 

in these ancient hymns of an opposition between the M^ufsandtbo 
worship of the Maruts, or winds, by a peaceful com- in'.K!! p ° r 
munity, and the worship of lndra, as a hero, by a 
warlike community. 4 In one hymn lndra is repre¬ 
sented as expostulating with the Maruts in the fol¬ 
lowing language:—“ Where, Maruts, has that food 
been assigned to yon, which was appropriated to mo 
alone for the destruction of Ahi? For 1 indeed am 
fierce, and strong, and. mighty, and have bowed 


3 See ante, Vol T . InlruJuctiou. 

4 Seeliig-\wda, voL ii, pp. 10—162. 
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down all my enemies with death-dealing shaft 
Again, Agastya the sage, who appears to have espe¬ 
cially upheld the worship of the Maruts, expostulates 
with Indra thus:—“Why, Indra, dost thou purpose 
to slay us ? The Maruts are thy brethren! khaie 
with them in peace; destroy us not in enmity. 

In another hymn a worshipper thus expresses to the 
Maruts his alarm at the jealousy of Indra:—“ Maruts, 
through fear of that violent Indra, I fly trembling; 
the oblations that had been prepared for you have 
been put away; nevertheless have patience with 
us.” 7 Indeed some of the hymns which are address¬ 
ed to Indra are wholly of a warlike and triumphant 
character, like the song of Miriam, or the Song ot 
Barak and Deborah, and can scarcely be identified 
as belonging to a devotional psalmody. I he potent 
god, the showerer of benefits, is invoked as the de- 
stroyer of the cities of the Dasyus, the conqueror ot 
Snmbara, the slayer of the black-skinned barbarians 


who gave him no libations, and who molested the 


Further Hue to 
the opponitioii 


white-complexioned Aryans, that were his friends 

and worshippers. . 

A further clue to the distinction between Kishis 


i’SSnftnl and Brahmans seems to be furnished by the dis- 
tinotion laid down in the Puranas between lb 
SEnSS** B ]ns, or king Rishis; Devarshis, or god Rishis; and 
“"i'.'" ' "‘ r ‘ Brahuiaikhis, or Brahman sages. The king Rishis 


wore probably Ksliatriyas, who have always been de¬ 
signated Rajas. The god Rishis, termed Devarshis, 
or Rishis of the Dcvatas, were probably Rishis ot the 


. Jii-.Veda. Hand. I. Hymn 14S, v. 6. AM i» another name for VrBa, 
is sometimes treated ns a personification of the rain t loud, and sometimes as a 
Daitya or warrior amongst the aborigine?. 

« Ih. Hymn 170, v. 2. 7 Hymn 171, v. 4. 
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community, or rather of the Aryan race in ms 

A O vn An nllurl/Nrl i. „ T\ 



^ ' -- J vvi * -111 

who are often alluded to as Devatas, or ,, iI[T v 


INDIA. 


Finally, the term Brahmarshis was apparently 
applied to the early Brahman sages; and hence 
their country was distinguished from the Aryan 
country, or the land of Devatas, by the term Brail- 

marshi-desa. 8 


[lie advent of the Br&lnnans, and the establinli- Firstnnpo»r- 

_i n __ A . . anceufthn 


.UbUlUllSH 

ment of their ascendancy as a great spiritual liier- .^mnnsa* 


j — o|/nnuat J4J.UJL- 

arehy, must have been the work of generations if 
not of centuries. Traces, however, are not wanting 
of the circumstances under which they rose. They 
fh.'L appeared among the Aryan community as 
mercenary priests, or sacrificers, who were prepared 
to officiate at the great festivals or sacrificial sessions 
for the sake of hire. 


mercenary 
sacri floors. 


. Here it should be remarked Thr K*imiri.a» 

that m the Vedic period the Kshatriyas were their ,r 

own priests; the term priest being employed to 
indicate the performers of sacred rites, as distinct 
from the iiishis or composers of sacred songs. In 
other words, the Chiefs of a family, a tribe, or a Raj, 
appear occasionally as performers of a sacrifice, and 
men :is celebrating; the rites of marriage. Thus ul 
the famous Aswamedha of Raja Yudhishthira, the 
horse was not- sacrificed by a Brdhman, but by 
Blu'mu, the second Fdndava; whilst the marriago 
rites of Nala and Damavantl were performed by the 
Raja of Yidarbha, and those of Rama and Sit'd by 

the Raja of Mithila. Subsequently the Brahmans . 

were apparently hired by Rajas to perform the 
laborious ceremonies at the great sacrifices; and in 
this capacity they were regarded with disdain by 


Compare Vishnu l'urluu, Rook iv. chap. 3. 
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A soemlancy of 
the Br&htnuns 
eeeuml by 
ascotiuiam. 


of the Kshatriyas. Thus tlie Kshatriyas at the Swa- 
paex v. yamvara of Draupadf expressed hot indignation that 
a Brdhman should have presumed to compete for the 
hand of the daughter of a Kshatriya; and Drupada 
and his son were much troubled at seeing Draupadf 
led away by Arjuna, who was disguised as a Brah¬ 
man. This implied inferiority of the Brahman to 
the Kshatriya is the more extraordinary from the 
contrast which it furnishes to later myths of a Brah- 
manical origin, in which Rajas are represented as 
bestowing their own daughters in marriage upon 
Br&hmans. 

The weapon by which the ancient Brahmans 
appear to have established their ascendancy w r as 
that of asceticism. A religious enthusiast or fanatic, 
who leads a life of abstinence and mortification, and 
voluntarily subjects himself to privations and suffer¬ 
ings for the ostensible object of subduing his appe¬ 
tites and instincts, and elevating himself to the level 
of divine beings, will naturally excite the ridicule of 
an epicurean hierarchy, but he will also be regarded 
with veneration and superstitious awe by the won¬ 
dering masses. Amongst a people like the Vedio 
Aryans, who were imbued with a strong and healthy 
appreciation of the material enjoyments of human 
life, the rise of such a sect of ascetics, with their 
wearisome ceremonial and ostentatious austerities, 
must have been regarded either with a credulous 
belief in the efficacy of such observances, or with a 
philosophical indifference and contempt for such self- 
denying fanaticism. Traces of this ignorant faith 
and scornful satire are alike to be found in tho 


Vatic faith in 
Wo jjower oi Ibo 
Urii'viiums. 


hymns of tho Rig-Veda. In one hymn, which 
appears to have been of Kshatriya origin, inasmuch 
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addressed to weapons and armour 


con- 



z _ — HisToirf op 

as deities, the worshippers are represented St v. 

as saying:—“May the Brdhmans, presenters of-— 

Soma, protect us.” Hero the Brdhmans appear as 
priests presenting the Soma to the sacrificial fire, as 
distinguished from the Rishi, or composer of the 
hymn; which is addressed to the Brahmans. More¬ 
over, the protection of the Brahmans is invoked by 
the worshippers, apparently from a belief in their 
supernatural powers. Another hymn appears as an »n«u 
expression of sarcasm. Under the guise of a pane- ® r ** uuaas - 
gyric upon the frogs, it is in reality a satire upon 
the Brahmans, their penances and elaborate rites; 
and it is somewhat remarkable that the hymn should 
be ascribed to a famous Rishi named Vasishtha, who 
has always been represented in the Epics and 
Puranas as a true Brahman. The whole hymn has 
been exquisitely translated by Professor Max Muller, 
and will be duly appreciated by those who have 
hoard the demonstrative croaking of tho Indian 
irogs on the approach of the rainy season. Tho 
following extracts will sufficient!} indicate its cha¬ 
racter:—“After lying prostrate for a year, like bi*i.,.. m . 

ng a vow, the frogs have emitted * 
their voice, roused by the showers of heaven. When 
tho heavenly waters fall upon them as upon a dry 
fish lying in a-pond, the music of the frogs comes 
together, like the lowing of tho cows; with their 

c*dves . Like Brahmans at the Soma sacrifice 

of Atirnfa, sitting round a full pond and talking, you 
0 frogs, celebrate this day of tho year when the 
rainy season begins.” 9 Another hymn translated by 


0 Mul lor's Jli' tory of Sanskrit Literature, p. m. « R ,\ s , 

i)m eminent scholar, « to observe that the samo animal bhould iuv,. l 10uu ohn .. | n 






Professor H. II. Wilson is more obscure, but seems 
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p.uit v. to partake of the same satirical character. 10 
.eapjtuiation. The results which may be drawn from the fore¬ 

going 1 data appear to establish the conclusion, that in 
the old Vedic period there was a peaceful community 
and a warlike community; and that the former were 
inclined to the worship of the Maruts, whilst the 
latter were inclined to the worship of Indra. It 
accordingly follows that there were two classes of 
Iiishis, who may be respectively referred to the same 
communities; namely, the domestic or family bards, 
who prayed for health and prosperity; and the 
warrior psalmists, who chaunted triumphant war 
songs in honour of the victorious Indra. The opposi¬ 
tion, however, between these two is only imperfectly 
indicated in the Vedic hymns; and it is difficult to 


say how far it may have originated the opposition 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya. But the 
opposition of the Brahmans to the Kshatriyas finds 
full expression in the Vedic period. The penances 
of the Brahmans were likened to the croaking of 
fiogs by the Vedic Rishi Vasishtha; whilst the 
Brahmans themselves were held in contempt as mer¬ 
cenary sacrifices by the ancient Rajas. 

by the Vodic satirist* to represent the priests (Brahmans' 1 , which was sell< red. by 
the earliest satirist of Greece as the representative of the Homeric heroes/’ 

10 Rig Veda, Maud. I. Hymn 179. This hymn contains a dialogue between 
Agastya and his wife, in which the latter seems to complain that her husband has 
neglected her in order to perform penance, contrary to the custom of Cio ancient 
Ilishis. It has already boon seen that Agastya appears in the Rig-Veda as the 
representative of the peaceful community, who worshipped the Maruts in oppo¬ 
sition to Indra. 
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VEDIC AND BRAHMANIC CONCEPTIONS OP MANU. 

Before proceeding to indicate the further dis¬ 
tinction between the Yedic and Brahmanic ages, it 
will be necessary to distinguish between the Vedic 
conception of Maim as the first man, and the Brah- 
manic conception ot Manu as the divine lawgiver. 

The conception of Manu as the first- man, the 
father of the Vedic Aryans, if not of the whole 
human race, finds sufficient expression in the hymns 
of the Rig-Veda.' Subsequently, in the Brahmanic 
period he is said to have been warned by a fish to 
build a ship, in which lie ultimately escaped from a 
great flood; a legend which bears a curious resem¬ 
blance to the Mosaic tradition of Noah and the 
deluge. 2 From these circumstances the famous 
Brahmamcal codes has been ascribed to Manu, and 
is still known as the Institutes of Manu. This 
association of the name of the Vedic Manu with tho 
Bralimanical code may have arisen from the desire 
to assert the remote antiquity and divine authority 

> E ; '.:*V«d«, Muml. I. Ilrmu i >, v. l. Ib. Hymn 30, v. 18, 

> A translation; .! the legend, u- it is rtkt.'j in the Saupntha-Brhhrnaiia in 
given by Pressor Mux Muller in his Hmory of Sanskrit Eitmt.urc, p. m 
Another version has been preserved in the -i.dta Bhamiu, in wind, Mam, L sTd 
to have taken -« cds of grain auti vegntaWc-s into hi.- ark, just us Noah i* , a i ( i ,, 
h ivc taken pairs of animals. 
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Part V. 


Laws of Manu a 
compromise be¬ 
tween Vedic and 
Hr.ihmau.ic 
ideas. 


deemed expedient to recommend that law to the 
worshippers of the Vedic deities, by referring its 
origin to the time-honoured progenitor of the V'edic 
Aryans. 

The connection of the Vedic Manu with the 
Brahmanical law is accompanied by another sig¬ 


nificant fact, which has already been indicated. 


The so-called u Institutes of Manu” are the ex¬ 


pression of an important compromise in the religious 
history of the Hindus; being, in fact, a compromise 
between the worship of the Vedic deities and the 
worship of the god Brdhma, between whom an 
opposition amounting almost to an antagonism seems 
at one time to have prevailed. The compilers of the 
code have certainly spared no pains to uphold the 
worship of the god Brahma above that of the Vedic 
deities; but at the same time they have found it 
necessary to recognize Vedic rites and institutions to 
an extent which imparts a two-fold character to a 
largo portion of the code ; one referring to the Vedic 
period* and the other to the Brahmanic period. At 
Historical si*, the same time,however, the compromise has evidently 
cotupromi^j. been carried out by Brahmans, who have done their 
best, as in the Main! Bluirata and Ram&yana, to 
Brahmanize every Vedic tradition, 
r-mflieiinfrcba- The main object of the present chapter is to 

i, ri.t Mann's J . . . ? i * ii “ 

authorities. ghow that the opposition involved in this com¬ 
promise, originated in the conflicting character of 
the authorities from which the so-called laws of 
Manu have been derived; and in order to cany out 
this object effectually, it will be necessary to indicate 
with sufficient clearness the character and scope of 
those authorities. Upon this point the compilers of 
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2nd, The ordinances and practices of such as the '“' v ' 
understand the Veda. 

3rd, The immemorial customs of good men. 

4th, The approval of conscience in matters 
which are indifferent. 3 

The first question for consideration in connection The v«ta.. 
with the foregoing data, relates to the meaning which 
is to be attached to the term “ Veda ” as employed 
in the code ol Alanu. In reality there are four 
\ edits, corresponding to the four heads or faces of 
the god Brahma, who is popularly regarded as the 
divine author of the Vedas. But hitherto reference 
lias only been made to the llig-Veda, which is, how¬ 
ever, the most ancient and important of the whole ; 
and, indeed, the remaining three Vedas mainly de¬ 
l-end upon the Iiig-Veda, and may be regarded as 
Brahmanized versions of it, with later additions of a 
Bralmiauical character.* 


a Munu, ii. 6. 

4 Clio character of the four Vedas may be thus indicated :— 

The liig-Veda, which is the oldest, consists of metrical hymns addressed 
diiTorent deities in the language of praise or laudation. 

2nd, The Yujur-Veda, which chiefly consists of nearly the same hymn, in 
i) roBC diking the form of prayers, and being in foot a collection of liturgical 
formula), especially relating to oblation and sacrifice. 

The Suma-\ < da, which consist* of a re cast, or iv-amngeuient, of v r y 
nearly tin - um hymns, for the purpo.c of chaunting. 

4th, The Aili»rv»t-N eda, which, diiTering in sonic respects from the foregoing 
cmjisi-i- of pray us, which are either employed at lustration^ or at rites intended 
la conciliate the deities, or us impi.w. turns upon cnciuks It enmpri ,s, h 1WCV r 
nnmy of the hymns of the Rig-Veda. ’ 
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Again, each of the four Vedas is divide 

O 7 


leOisLi 


The Mimtms 
•and Bruhw&uas. 


two portions, namely:— 

1st, Mantras, or hymns 


and prayers, which 


The Mantras of 
the Ri\--Veda re¬ 
ferred ro the 
Vedic mro, and 
the Brahman as 
to the Brah- 
mauic ago. 


siderable historical significance, as the fonnor seems 


s Some account of the Brhhmana of each Veda is to be found in Cokbrooke's 
Essays and Wilson’s Introduction to the Rig - Veda, A ol. I. fhe most interesti ngT 
and important is the Brhhmuna of the Rig-Veda known as the Aitarcya Briih- 
in an a. The-text of this Brkhmana, together with an English translation, has 
been recently furnished by Dr Hang of Bombay. It furnishes valuable iLlmtm- 
lions of what may ho called the sacrificial phase of Brahmanism, wloJi has h’H£ 

eodhas already died out in 

under British rule; but it cannot be said to yield any results which can he ren¬ 
dered available for purely historical purposes. The following data, however, 
which are given on the authority of the learned translator, are worthy of notice. 

The term Mantra, i. e. “the p oduco oi' thinking," is of a wry early date, kn¬ 
it is to be found in the Zoud-Avt da in the form of Manthra. Its meaning there 
• i 3 that of ft sacred prayor or formula, to which a magical effect was ascribed; j u ;t 
in the same mu»uw that a similar etfect was ascribed to the Vedic mantras. 1 ho 
Brihmanam however is a later production, referring to the Mantra and based 
upou the Mantra; and indeed without the Mantra it would have no meaning, 
jmy/ita very existence would hi 
meaning of the Mantras, gives precept 


appear to be the spontaneous outpourings of the 
devotions of a primitive people. 

2nd, Brdhtnanas, or formal rituals, in winch 
hymns, prayers, sacrificial rites, and other mystic 
ceremonies, follow each other in established order ; 
hut they also include much explanatory matter of a 
mythical or theological character. 

Hitherto reference has only been made to the 
Mantra portion of the Rig-Veda; inasmuch as the 
Brdhmana of that Veda does not appear to yield an} 
results which can he regarded as historical. 1 he 
distinction however between an age of spontaneous 
devotion, and one of formal ritualism, is one of con- 


sible» It contain* speculations on the 
fir their application, relates stories ol 


their origin in connection with that of sacrificial rites, and explains Ihe secret 


meaning of the fetter. It is iu short a kind of primitive theology end philosophy 
of the Brahmans. The name Bmhm.mam is altogether unknown to the Zend- 
A vesta, .iidth.-referemu f have originated after the migration of the Ve dic Aryans 
te.-m Central A-ia, ami pr.»br*My al -.r the advent of the Vedic Aryans in llindds- 
t in. Ilriug’s Alta,-;;* Bruhnumam, vol. i. Introduction . 
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the Vcdic age and the latter to the Brah- 
mamc age. The term Veda, as employed in Mann, 
thus seems to have generally included the whole of 
the Mantras and Bnihmanas of all the four Vedas; 
although three Vedas only are actually mentioned 
by Manu. 6 The term Brahmana, however, is some¬ 
times employed in a larger sense, and comprises a 
still later class of writings, which contain much 
metaphysical and mystical speculation respecting 
the Supreme Soul and the creation of the universe. 
These writings arc termed Aryanyakas and Upan- 
isliads, and are apparently included in the term 
Veda as employed by Manu; inasmuch as it will be 
seen hereafter that the Hindu lawgiver has borrowed 
some of the ideas which they convey in his account 
of the creation of the universe by Brahmd. 

Besides the Veda thus defined, Manu indicates 
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Aryariyakns and 
Upanishads in¬ 
cluded under 
the term Bruli- 
msuias. 


Three other 
nxjts of law. 


three other roots of law. Ho speaks o t the ordi¬ 
nances and practices of those who understand the 
Veda; and by this expression he either refers to the 
Biiihmanas, or dicta of Brahmans, already described; 


or to the more ancient commentators upon the 
Vedas, the fathers of the Bralmmnical religion, who 
might be supposed to interpret the more simple 
hymns of the Big-Veda according to their own 
peculiar dogmas, and impart to the child-like cere¬ 
monial of the Vedie Aryans a mystic meaning never 
contemplated by the primitive Rishis on the banks 
of the Samswat/. He also speaks of the immemorial 
customs of good men ; under which head he appears 
to include the usages of different countries, tribes. 


'• Manu mentions tike RU'-Vcdc., which is held s-imd to the gods: the Ynjur- 
Ved.i. which TflUtw to Mankind ; and lb S&mat-Veda, \\ hi. ■ ■ Concerns tin spirit 
of ancestors. Manu, lv. 121. 

vol. n. 29 
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>p and families. To these lie adds those acts, 
refer to things indifferent, and which have received 
Things indiffer- the approval of conscience. In this description of 
cort S Sca edby three roots of the law in addition to the Veda, may 
spirit °f toiera- f oim d the full expression of that spirit of tolera¬ 
tion and compromise which accounts for the spread 
and success of Brahmanism. The Brahmans rarely 
attempted to ignore or denounce the traditions of 
any new people with whom they came in contact; 
but rather they converted such materials into vehi¬ 


cles for the promulgation of their peculiar tenets. 
In* like manner they did not rashly attempt the 
suppression of immemorial customs, but they toler¬ 
ated them; condemning them however when opposed 
to their own ideas of morality, and leaving time to 
do the rest. This course must have greatly assisted 
in the promulgation of a new and foreign faith ; in¬ 
asmuch as a people will frequently cling to its time- 
honoured customs with a tenacity which is only in¬ 


creased by opposition, but which if left alone will 
gradually die out with the progress of enlighten¬ 


ment and refinement. 7 

.Distinctionbe- Another point which Maim notices in connection 
rcviiaiicii, and with 1 1 is code, is the distinction between Siuti, 01 
Uon revelation, and Smviti, or tradition; in other words, 

between the Veda which is regarded as a revelation* 
and what is called the whole body of the law, which 
is regarded as tradition. 8 This distinction may be 
of some importance as an illustration of the national 
belief in inspiration; and it may throw some light 


7 It Will bo seen hereafter, that this toleration is fully illustrated by the laws 
of Mann a, regard* Gnndhurva and R&ksluwa marriages, by which Mich marriages 
woi(' permitted to the Kshatrbas, but still wore condemned by the Hindu law¬ 
giver. 

M Monu, ii. 10. 
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/era in the liistory of Sanskrit literature 
L ^Aspiration was supposed to end and tradition 
to begin; but at present the question is somewhat 
obscure, and moreover furnishes no clue to the an¬ 
cient condition of the people at large. 6 In con¬ 
nection with this subject Mann indulges in certain 
denunciations against those atheists who followed 
after heretical books, and threw contempt upon re¬ 
velation and tradition, which appear to bo of some 
historical significance, inasmuch as they were ap¬ 
parently directed against the Buddhists, who denied 
the authority of the Veda. 0 

But whilst the code of Manu is to be regarded 
as a compromise, it is emphatically the expression 
of Brahmanism, and the text book of the Brahmans. 
It was the duty and privilege of every Brahman to 
study it; audit was strictly enjoined that no one 
but a Brahman should teach it to his pupils or dis¬ 
ciples, and that no one but a member of the twice- 
born castes should be permitted to read it at all. 
At the same time its authority was supreme, for it 
Was regarded as a divine revelation from Manu, the 
son of Brahmfu 
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Buddhists de¬ 
nounced as 
atheists. 


Manu, the text 
book of the 
Un'th mans. 


8 The religious aspect of the question hns been discussed by Professors Mux 
Muller and Goldsfiictcr; in Max Muller’s “History of Sanskrit Literature,” and 
U.ditatiieWH ” Pituini, and his place in Sanskrit Literature” 

^ Manu, ii. 11. 7 Manu, i. 103. 
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CHAPTER V. 

/ 

CREATION OF THE UNIVERSE BY MANU AND BRAHMA. 

history of The Yedic idea of the creation of the universe, 
paet^v. and the origin of the human race, seems to have 
obscurity of/ ’.e been confused and obscure. Specidations on such 
ir7^n u !{ : the tll< ' subjects rarely belong to an age of primitive belief, 
when tlie first expression of philosophic inquiry 
would be satisfied with the simple dogmas that the 
earth was created by the gods, and that the tra¬ 
ditionary ancestor of the tribe was the first man. 
Sometimes in the exaggerated language of poetry 
the Yedic bards ascribed the creation of the earth to 
imim nmi Aimi Indra, or Agni; but they appear to have had no 1 
the definite idea of a uni verse of being, or of the creation 
of a universe. Their homes were in the Punjab, and 
the Punjab was their little world. Accordingly, the 
child-like credulity of the masses readily acquiesced 
in the pious vauntings of the Vedic bard, that the 
seven rivers of the Punjab were brought down from 
the Himalayas by the god Indra, the ancient warrior 
and leader of the Aryan invaders; whilst the more 
thoughtful and inquiring minds might have been 
occasionally lost in that sea of metaphysical specu¬ 
lation, which ascribed the origin of life and being to 
the god Agni, or, in other words, to the element of 
fire in all its various forms and manifestations. The 
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/yans, however, appear to have arrived at msm 
soTne^conception of the first man, who was known in 
the familiar phraseology of the hymns as father O)nc!>ption of 
Manu; but even there Manu scarcely appears as a 
creator of the human race, but simply as the pro- f L 



genitor of men. 1 

There is, however, a \ edic hymn, known as the ThePurusha 
Purusha hymn, which is said to be a comparatively " * 
late composition, in which the gods and Rishis are 
supposed to offer up Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, 
as a sacrifice, and to dismember him for the purpose 
of creating the earth out of his limbs. 2 This con¬ 
ception was apparently derived from an ancient 
myth, which also finds expression in the Scandina- 
yan mythology; and it will be necessary to refer to 
it hereafter in connection w r ith the origin of the four 
castes; but it can scarcely be regarded as a definite 
Vedic idea of the origin and creation of a universe 
of being. 8 

The account of the creation which is given in 
the Brahmanical code is altogether of a different '’" 011 
character from that which finds expression in the 
Vedic hymns. The age of Aryan conquest had 
been succeeded by an age of Brahmanical contem¬ 
plation; and thus a theory of the origin of the 
universe was evolved out of the moral consciousness, 
which presents a curious combination of two opposite 
ideas, namely, the creative faculty of a Supreme 


i Jiig-Vedu, Mihtd. I. Hymn SO, v. 16. 
t Muir’< Sanskrit texte, vol. i. chap. 1, sc;-t. 2. 

s When the sous of Bor had slain the giant Ymir they drag god his body into 
tho middle of Ginnnugagap, and of it formed the earth. From Ymir’s blood tbev 
made seas and waters; from his ii >li the land; from his bones tho mountain- 
oul bis teeth and jaws served to make the stones -rd pebbks. Prose Edda Pint 
I. s. 8, lilatikivi'H's Translation. 
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Spirit, and the ordinary operation of physiological 
'aut v. laws. The first idea bears a strong resemblance to 
The spirit mqV- the Mosaic cosmogony, and indicates four distinct 
waters. stages m the creative process, viz. : — 

1st, The universe existing in darkness, or chaos. 

2nd, The darkness dispelled by the light of the 
Supreme Spirit. 

3rd, The creation of the waters by the light of 
the Supreme Spirit. 

4th, The Supreme Spirit moving upon tho 
waters. 

The second idea resembles the Orphic cos¬ 
mogony, and indicates five further stages in tho 
creative process, viz. : — 

1st, The productive seed placed in the waters 
by the Supreme Spirit, and expanding into the 
mundane egg. 

2nd, The birth of Bralimd in the egg. 

3rd, The division of the egg and formation of 
the heavens and the earth. 

4th, The creation of Mind and Consciousness, 
the three Moral qualities, the five Senses, and the 
great Elements. 

5th, The creation of Manu and the ten Manus, 
from whom all the created things were produced. 
JfTi.ccwSl* Mann’s account of the creation is as follows:— 


The birth of 
lirahiua in an 
eirg, and crea¬ 
tion from tho 


The Supreme 
Spirit. 


Tho 


u In the beginning the universe only existed in darkness; 
upon which that Supreme Spirit, whom no man hath seen, 
whom no man can comprehend, and whom the mind alone 
can perceive, appeared with undiminished glory and dispelled 
the gloom. And the Supreme Spirit created tin waters by 
his will, and placed iu them a productive seed. And the 
S' ed became an egg as bright as gold and as luminous as 
tho suu; and in that, egg the Supremo Spirit was born in 
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Bralimd, tlie divine male, the great forefather of hist 
A nd the waters are called Nani, because they mux v. 
production of Ndra, or the Supreme Spirit; and - 
as it was on the waters that the Supreme Spirit first moved, 
he is named Niirayana, or he whose place of moving was the 
waters. And Brahmd. sat in that egg during a whole year; 
and then ho caused the egg to divide itself; and from the 
egg he framed the heavens and the earth and the great and 

waters. From the Supreme Spirit emanated Mind and Mctj.piiyM.nl 
Consciousness; and all vital forms endued with the three 
Moral qualities of Goodness, Passion, and Darkness; and 
the five Perceptions of Sense, and the five Organs of Sensa¬ 
tion ; from which also proceed the great Elements, and their 
several Properties. Then Brahma divided himself, and be¬ 
came half male and half female, and from that female he 
produced Vi raj. Know that I (Manu) am that person whom 
the male Viraj produced by himself; and I, Manu, am the ! 
framer of all things. 1 created ten Manus, or Lords ol 
created beings, and they produced all beings, vegetable and 
animal. When Brahma awakes the universe expands; but 
when be sleeps the universe passes away. ’ ‘ 


It will now be seen that the first four stages in 
the cosmogony of Mann, namely, darkness, light, * 

water, and the Spirit moving on the water, present 
a remarkable similarity to those winch appear in 
the Mosaic account; excepting that Manu seems 
to represent the light as existing before the waters, 
whilst the Mosaic account seems to imply that 
the waters were created first and the light after¬ 
wards. But the conception of the Supreme Spirit 
nmvimr ill or oil the waters, demands a pacing 

* the wM, ra, and 

--■----* * - the Hebrew idea 

* Manu, i. 1 —09 The translations from Manu, both hero and elsewhere 
throughout the present work, are generally given iu a condensed form, so as to 
avoidin’ repetitions and verbiage which are to be found in tho original. A con¬ 
st! Arable amount of useless matter has also been often excluded altogether, aa 
utterly devoid of either significance nr interest. 
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inquiry, inasmuch as it exhibits a radical I 
ence between the working of the minds of the He¬ 
brew and Hindu. The Mosaic account of the crea¬ 
tion is as follows:— “ The earth was without form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon the face 
of the waters. And God said : — c Let there be 


light; ? and there was 


light.” 5 


Here the term 


u Spirit ’ implies the breath of Deity; and the con¬ 
ception of the breath of life animating the waters 
can scarcely be said to run counter with an enlight¬ 
ened idea of creative force. But the Hindu concep¬ 
tion is that of a Supreme Being reposing or sleeping 
upon the waters, creating the universe in idea only. 
This idea furnishes a striking illustration of the 
dreamy character of the Hindu intellect, but is 
altogether opposed to that notion of the wakeful and 
all-seeing energy of the Almighty, which is common 
to Hebrew and European thought. The conception 
of Brahmd sleeping upon the waters was naturally 
formed by a people, who consider rest and quietude 
beneath the shade of a tree, or by the side of still 


waters, to be the acme of bliss, and the proper 
sphere of devotional exercises. But an ardent and 
energetic race could no more imagine Deity to 
slumber than it could suppose the tides to stand 
still, or the monsoons to cease to blow. 

Cone.-;■? ion of The next conception in the order of creation is 

the mundane , _ 

that of a productive seed, which is placed in the 
waters and expands until it becomes a vast and 
luminous egg, in which Brahmd is born, and from 
which the heavens and earth are created. This 


6 Genesis i. 2, 3. 
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corresponds with tlie famous Orphic idea iiist< 
inundane egg, which appears to have 
familiar to the Greeks. 0 In all probability it arose of the 
from a contemplation of the vault of heaven, which ctmceptlon - 
may be said to resemble the inside of the upper part 
of a vast egg; whilst the idea might be formed that 
the under part of the universe was arched over in a 
like fashion. 


k Possibleconucc- 


It is, however, not impossible that the \ ion wUll the 
Hindu idea of the universe springing from an egg, lS p of 11,0 
may have had some connection with the conception 
of the Supreme Being as a primeval male which 
finds expression in the Puninas; but it may also 
have been associated with the worship of the Linga, 
or phallus, which apparently belongs to a period of 
remote antiquity. 

The next stage in the cosmogony is of a meta- 
physical character, and has apparently been taken clcation - 
from the Sankhya school of philosophy. It com¬ 
prises the creation of Mind and Consciousness; the 
three Moral qualities; the perceptions of Sense and 
the Organs of Sensation ; and the great Elements. 

This creation might perhaps be passed over in 

6 See the Orphic fragment in the “ Birds ” of Aristophanes quoted iu Cory's 
Fragments. The extract is ns follows: — 


“Fir.it was Chaos and Night, and bliek Erebus and vast Tartaius; 

And there was neither Earth, nor Air, nor Heaven; but in the boundless 
bosom of Erebus. 

Night, with her black wings, first produced an aerial egg, 

From which, ut the completed time, sprang forth the lovely Eros, 

Glittering with golden wings upon hi- back, like the swift whirlwinds. 

But embrac ing the dark-winged Chaos iu the vast Tartarus, 

Ho begot our race (the birds) and first brought us to light. 

The race of Immortals was not, till Eros mingled all things together. 

But when the elements wore mixed one with another, Heaven v as produced, 
nud Ocean, 

And Earth, and the imperishable race of all tin blessed Gods." 


In the Comedy the Birds deli-cr the • osniogony, and the - l.iifn the priority of 
birth over the god/* as well as men. Birds sometimes play a curious part in Hindu 
legend. See especially the M&rkundiva Purfrna. 
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Valuable as il 
lustrative of 
Hindu thought. 


Pour heads. 


1st. Three Gu- 
nas or Quali¬ 
ties— 
Goodness, 
Passion, 
Darkness. 


silence, as a bewildering jargon by which the 
Brahmans sought to account for the origin of exist¬ 
ences, which could scarcely be ascribed to generative 
force. 7 Still it will be found of some value as illus- 

_ o the character and tone of the intellectual 

exercises of the later Brahmans; and although pei- 
haps it properly belongs to the period of Brahman- 
ical revival, it may be desirable to furnish the 
following brief explanation, which is based upon the 
tedious disquisitions that appear in the later Puranas, 
and which may perhaps serve to throw a clearer 
light upon the obscure statement of Manu. 8 

This metaphysical creation may be considered 
under four different heads, viz.: — 

1st, The Mind or Consciousness. 

2nd, The three Qualities—Goodness, Passion, 

and Darkness. 

3rd, The Perceptions of Sense and Organs of 
Sensation. 

4tli, The Elements and their Properties. 

The three Qualities or Gunas, which are com¬ 
prised under the second head, should perhaps be 
considered first, as they are to a large extent mixed 
up with all the other creations. The conceptions of 
these three Gunas are larger than the names would 
seem to imply. Thus Goodness includes puiity * 


7 The my th 8 respecting Chronos, Eros, Chaos, and other ancient personifica¬ 
tion would seem to militat against this view; but it h difficult to conceive W-. 
a sexual origin could be ascribed to moral qualities, or to the organs of sense. In 
the later sectarian writings, connected with the pantheistic worship of Krishna, 
such sensuous personifications certainly find a place; and the Brahma \ ;mait» 
Parana contains a myth in which Brahma is represented as begetting upon his 
wife Savitri the science of logic, the modes of music, days, years and ages, re¬ 
ligious rites, diseases, time and death. But this Purina would seem to be many 
centuries later than Manu. 

6 Compare particularly the \ ishnu Puraua. 
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.ttended with happiness and productive of history op 
Passion, or foulness, implies the idea of partV. 


ted 

virtue. 

activity, whilst it is attended with misery and pro¬ 
ductive of vice. Darkness includes the idea of dul- 
ncss, illusion, and ohstructiveness, and is productive 
of stolidity. These three Gunas hold an important 
place in the religious and philosophical ideas of a 
later acre. 

O 

The creation of Mind or Consciousness now pro- 2 nd, Mind ami 

1 -i Consciousness. 

coeds as follows. Matter becomes invested with the 
three Gunas in equilibrio, and is united with Spirit, 
h rom these Intellect is produced, and like them is 
invested with the three Gunas. From Intellect pro¬ 
ceeds Egotism, or the principle of individual exist¬ 
ence which appropriates perceptions. Intellect and 
Egotism may be regarded as identical with Mind 
a *id Consciousness. 9 


I he creation of the Perceptions of Sense, the ;5rfl > Porc 
nve Organs of Sense, and the great Elements, is ( t ^ ulS0i v 
even more obscure. Egotism being invested with 
tho three Gunas becomes threefold, namely;-- 
Egotism pure, from the quality of Goodness; Ego¬ 
tism passionate, from the quality of passion or 
activity; and Egotism elementary, or rudimentary, 
from the quality of darkness. 

1st,—Pure Egotism produced the ten divinities Threefold e«o- 
who preside over the five Organs of Sense, and their * Ura ' 
corresponding Perceptions or Actions* 

2nd,—Passionate Egotism produced the Organs 
of Sense and their corresponding Perceptions. 


9 English equivalents for the Sanskrit terms ire employed in the text to pre¬ 
vent confusion ; but for the convenience of reference it may b« as well to notice 
them here. Matter is called Pmdhana; and sometimes Prakriti, or Nature. 
Spirit is called Puru-h:t. Intellect is Mnhat. Egotism is Ahaukara. 
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Wind. 


Light. 


Water. 


Earth. 


Bnthm& male 
and female. 


Introduction of 
Mann and tho 
ten Ri.shis, 


3rd,—Rudimentary Egotism then produced the 
five Elements,—ether, wind, light, water, and earth; 
and their five Rudiments, or Properties,—sound, 
touch, colour, taste, and smell. In the first instance 
the rudiment of Sound was produced from Rudi¬ 
mentary Egotism, and then the remaining work ot 
creation proceeded in the following order : 

(1.) Ether was produced from Sound and engen¬ 
dered Touch ; whence originated Wind, of which 
Touch is the property. 

(2.) Wind was produced from Touch and engen¬ 
dered Colour, or form; whence originated Light, of 
which Colour is the property. 

(3.) Light, or fire, was produced from Colour 
and engendered Taste; whence originated water, in¬ 
cluding juices, of which Taste is the property. 

(4.) Water was produced from Taste and engen¬ 
dered Smell; whence originated Earth, of which 
Smell is the property. 

(5.) Earth thus originated from Smell, and was 
invested with Smell as a property. 10 

The next stage in the creation is the separation ot 
Brahmd into male and female, and the production of 
Vinij, who thus appears to have become the progeni¬ 
tor of all created things. This myth scarcely calls 
for remark, but the one which immediately follows 
it, and which brings the whole narrative to a con¬ 
clusion, demands consideration. Mann is introduced 
as being produced from Vinij by some creative 
process which is not distinctly indicated; and Mann- 
then creates ten Manus, who appear in later myths 


10 Oonnmr-' Mar.u, i. 74-78. According to the Vishnu Parana the egg iu- 
chided till these Elements and Properties together with the Mind and Coniferous- 
«.. g3| the three Qualities, aud the five Organ* and their Perceptions. 
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nan sages. It would seem however that the n 
narrative of the creation was previously complete 
without the introduction of Viraj ; lor when Brahma 
had become separated into male and female, the 
creation by generation might have followed as easily 
as the generation of mankind followed the creation 


of Adam and Eve in the Mosaic narrative. The 
creation of Manu and the ten Manus thus appears 
to have been a separate and independent cosmogony, 
which has been incorporated with a Brahmanic cos¬ 
mogony. In other words, the code contains two 
accounts of the creation of the human race; one 
being a Vedic tradition of Manu, as a progenitor; 
and the other being a later and Brahmanic dogma 
of the creation of the universe by Bralimd. * 11 


11 It is difficult to say how far this legend of ten Manus, and their ten reigns 
in succession, which uro termed Manwuntaras, finds expression in the Vedic hymns. 
Indeed the point toes yet to be determined. (See Wilson’s Rig-Veda, Vol. II. 
p. 01 note.) The names of the Mauua are as Follows:—Marlchi, Atri, Angirns, 
Pulastya, Pulnha, Kratu, Daksha, Vasishthfc, Bhvigu, and Narada. Most of the 
name' are to be found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda; and all of them tigure 
largely in those Brahmanical editions to the Epics to which attention has already 
been drawn. Marichiwas the father of the famous IVtsyapa, who appears in the 

11 amhyana as the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently as the Brah¬ 
manical ancestor of the Solar race of Ayodhyu. Atri appears in like manner in 
the Mato a Bldirata as the mythical progenitor of the Moon, and consequently as 
the Braltinanical ancestor of the Lunar race of BhOrata. Angiras is an ancient 
personification of the Vedic deity Agui in the person of a Brahman. Pula ty.a 
Was the mythical grandfather of Havana, the Rhkshasa lluja of Lanka. I'wlahu, 
Kratu, and Daksha are more obscure personifications ; but the latter is celebrated 
as the performer of a famous sacrifice, in which he appears as an opponent of 
the god Siva. Yasishtha appears prominently in the Rfun&yana us the priest of 
Maharaja Daaaratha, and religious instructor of tho hero R&ma. Btorigu is 
frequently introduced into the Mali ft Bhhrata for the purpose of delivering many 
Bruhmonacal discourses. Lastly, Numdahs fouiul playing an important but equally 
mythical part in both Epics. He settled tin delieati term- on which Dmupadt 
was to live with her five husbands; was present with other llishis at the mythical 
Council of the Kaurovas, which was summoned to receive Krishna; he was one 
of the three Rudds who pronounced the curse against tho Yadavas, which culmin¬ 
ated in the massacre ut Prabh&sa and destruction of DwfiraKh : :nd he oven appears 
in the beautiful episode of Nala and Daumyunti, ns earning the news of tho 
Swuyamvara of Dauiayant! to the heaven of iudra, 
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In another part of the code there is incorporated a still more obscure tradition + 
of Manu, under the name of Swkyambhuva, having six descendants who are 
also termed Manus. (Manu, i. G1—63.) The names of these seven Manus arc 
Sw&yambhuva, Swfirochisha, Uttama, Tumasa, Raivata, Khhkshusha and Yaivas- 
wata. As Yaivaswata is said to have been a child of the Sun, this account 
may be connected with some solar myth. It is worthy of remark that this 
latter account forms the commencement of that part of the code in which Manu 
delegates the further recitation of the laws to his sou Bhrigu. These lists arc 
differently filled up in the later Puranas. 



■ 
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CHAPTER VI. 



SACRED CHRONOLOGY. 

The account of the creation of the universe is 
followed in the Brahmanical code by a description 
of those extraordinary durations of time, by which 
the ancient sages boldly attempted to / map out 
eternity; and which excited so much discussion in 
the last century from the marked contrast which 
they present to the more limited calculations which 
are based upon the so-called Mosaic chronology. This 
daring reckoning includes millions of years before 
the dawn of recorded history, and millions of years 
yet to come; and under such circumstances it might 
seem to possess some germs of truth from its approxi¬ 
mation to those vast astronomical periods, which are 
indicated by the apparent infinity of the universe, 
and the revolutions of distant stars round mysterious 
centres. But in truth it is a mere arbitrary arrange¬ 
ment of figures; a play upon the relations of days, 
months, and years, multiplied by thousands of mil¬ 
lions at the mere fancy of an arithmetical dreamer. 
Such a chronological scheme is of course cl oldish and 
unmeaning; but yet it has exercised considerable 
influence upon the religious belief of the Hindus. 

Manu’s system of chronology may be separately 
considered under two different heads, as ft Hows:— 


*8L 


HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


Bold attempt by 
thoBrAhmansto 
map out 
eternity. 


A mere arbitra¬ 
ry nrrangem. nt 
of figures. 


Division or Ma¬ 
nu’s sy.st* oi 
chronology. 
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1st, The calculation of days, months, £ 

2nd, The calculation of Yogas or Ages. 

1 st, Calculation The calculation of days, months, and years all 
au^yi-’aS 01 ^’ turns upon the systematic multiplication of the 
ordinary human notion of a day, that is, of a 
single revolution of the earth upon its own axis. 
The Hindu day thus corresponds to the European 
Sub-division of dav, but its subdivisions are different, lhe Hindu 
hour or mulnirtta consists of forty-eight minutes 
only, and thus there are thirty hours in the day 
instead of twenty-four. The minimum of time is 
the twinkling of"an eye. Eighteen twinklings of 
an eye make a moment, or kashtlia ; thirty moments 
make a kala, which consists of about a minute 
and a half: and thirty kaEs make a mulnirtta, or 
hour. Thus there are about-half a m - ilhon ot twink¬ 
lings of the eye in every Hindu hour. The 
conceptions of days, months, and years are naturally 
formed from the revolution of the earth upon its 
axis, the revolution of the moon round the earth, 
and the path of the sun along the ecliptic Hut 
r .u dfTorrit four different kinds of days are specified in the 
code; and this arbitrary division seems to have been 
introduced for one significant purpose, namely, the 
exaltation of the god Brahmd both over the Vedic 
deities, and over the Pitris, 1 or spirits of deceased 
ancestors, who were also wor hipped by the Vedic 
Aryans. Those four days were as follows : 

*;,yor« ,b,n. 1stA day of Mortals, which is divided into day 
and night by the rising and the setting of the sun ; 
the day being set apart for mortal action and tbo 
night for mortal slumber. 

1 Lhe worship of the pitris, or ancestors still forms an important clement ll * 
the JlindCt religion, and will be found elucidated in chap. tx. 
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day of Pitris, which lasts for a lunar HisT^iku/JL 
'itiOitflr; being divided into the bright fortnight p‘ ua V. 
which is called day, and the dark fort night which is Day of rims. <.r 
called night; the day beginning with the new moon, morlal mouths ’ 
and the night with the full moon. 2 

3rd,—A day of the Yedic gods, or Devatas, which ^ 01 
lasts for a solar year; being divided into the summer 
half which is called day, and the winter half which 
is called night; the day beginning with the vernal 
equinox and the night with the autumnal equinox. 

4th,—A day of Brahmd, which involves some Day of Brahma, 
large calculations connected with the Yugas or ages, 
and will therefore be considered separately here¬ 


after. 3 


This system of days, months, and years,is followed andcairubtiou 
by a calculation of Yugas or ages. The primary ast ' a * 
object of the code, namely, the exaltation of the^ 
worship of Brahrnd as the creator of die universe, 
thus appears abundantly manifest. The contempla¬ 
tive spirit and astronomical knowledge of the Brah¬ 
mans impelled them in the first instance to consider 
the universe as enduring for myriads of years ; and 
at a subsequent period their religious tendencies 
seem to have led them to represent the duration of 
the universe as only equivalent to a single day of 
Brahma. 

The original idea of the Yugas or ages was that Ht”A. T of1!mV rUl0 

_Yugas. 

2 Accordin'/ to Kulltika’s gloss (Mu.au, i. 63), the Piiris inhabited the moon. 

According however to the Vishnu Pu ion a, the I'itris had a heaven oi their own 
which w.w culled Piuj apati Loka. The division of the lunar month into a bright 
and n dirk. fortnight will appear strange, until it is remembered that after the 
new moon the evenings become rapidly lighter, and that after the full moon they 
become rapidly darker. 

3 Muuu, i. 63 ct seq. 
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there were four Yugas succeeding each other in k 
scending series of arithmetical deterioration as 4, 3, 

' 2 ) and 1, each of which was multiplied by a thousand. 
These four Yugas were respectively named Krita, 
Treta, Dwapara, and Kali. Thus the first, or Krita 
Yuga, lasted for 4000 years ; the second, or Tret a 
Yuga, lasted for 3000 years ; the third, or Dwapara 
Yuga, lasted for 2000 years ; and the fourth, or 
Kali Yuga, lasted for 1000 years. But all these 
years were years of the gods, each of which consisted 
of 360 mortal years. The aggregate was called a 
f Mnha Yuga, or great age; and a thousand Maha 
Yugas formed a Kalpa, or a day of Brahmd. 4 

The twilight. The four Yugas thus represented the units 4, 3, 2, 
and 1 in arithmetical descent multiplied by a thou¬ 
sand. But in addition to these thousands of years, 
„each Yuga has two twilights, one preceding it and 
the other following it; and each of these twilights 
consists of the same series of 4, 3, 2, and 1, but mul¬ 
tiplied by a hundred only. Again, these years of 
the gods have each to be multiplied by 360, in order 
to reduce them to mortal years. The following 
table will perhaps exhibit with sufficient clearness 
the calculations connected with the number of 
years of the Yedic gods which are included in each 
Yuga:— 


MnM Yuga, 
great age. 


1st Yuga. 


Tears of 
the God** 


Twilight 
Krita Yuga 
Twilight 


400 

4,000 

400 


1,800 


i Miihu, i. GO t(_scq. 
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2nd Yuga. 


j® 

Treta Yuga 
Twilight 


Twilight 
Dwilpara Yuga 
Twilight 


Twilight 
Kali Yuga 
Twilight 


3rd Ydga. 


4th Yuga. 


4G7 


iSL 


300 

3,000 

300 


200 

2,000 

200 


HlSt 

INDIA. 
Past V. 


3,600 


2,400 


100 

1,000 

100 


1,200 


Total comprising a Maha Yuga , . 12,000 

One thousand Mahd Yugas form a Kalpa, or a day gnw«o«c^a 
of Brahma, or twelve millions of years of the gods, BrulSd. 
which may be converted into mortal years thus: 

12,000,000 x 360 = 4 , 320 , 000 , 000 . 

Here the imagination can scarcely follow the of the 
arithmetic, for even this period must be doubled. 

.Whilst the creative energy of Brahma lasts for one 
day, his slumber lasts for a whole night, and the 
night of Brahma is equal in duration to his day- 
Thus a day and night of Brahmd extends over nearly 
ten thousand million of years. This sum total 
must again be multiplied to an almost infinite extent, 
f' l)r (ho year of Brahma comprises three hundred and 
sixty of his day; and nights ; and he is said to live 
fora hundred years. In later Buninas lie is described 
as immortal. 

The simplicity of the idea which represents the ortho 

universe as only lasting for a .day will now be mani- 
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Hindu and Eu- 
rnpeau ideas of 
chronology com¬ 
pared. 
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Brahmd is sleeping on the ocean. He awakes 
in the morning, and the universe springs into exist¬ 
ence and endures throughout the day. He slumbers 
in the evening, and the universe passes away and all 
is darkness and chaos, until the night is over and he 
awakes and recreates as before. Thus the day ot 
Brahmd is the period during which his creative 
power is in full activity. The night of Brahmd is 
the period during which his creative power is in per¬ 
fect repose. 5 

The significance of this daring attempt to reduce 
eternity to a system of chronology will be readily 
apprehended by bringing it face to face with western 
ideas. In Europe the popular idea of the period of 
time, which separates the creation of the universe 
from our own generation, scarcely extends over six 
thousand years; and according to a Rabbinical 
dogma, which prevailed very generally until a com¬ 
paratively recent period, the six thousand years 
were to be followed by a millennium, or sabbath, of 
one thousand years, after which the universe was to 
be brought to a close and time was to be no more. 
Tliis Rabbinical theory has perhaps yielded some¬ 
what to the advance of natural science, but still it 
has left a deep impression upon the religious belie! 
of western nations. In India, on the other hand, the 
idea of time has been altogether untrammelled by 
any restricted system of chronology; and material 
existence has been regarded as practically eternal. 

iniw* <,f the The result has been the universal spread of dogmas 

lo^Su/Kt-nis 0 ’ snc h as the endless transmigrations of the soul, tho 

upon the res- ^ 

iMjftthro rtfilflious____________ _ _—- —-— 

belief of Hindus 

arA Europeans. j a Bio tt g 0 0 f Bralmv.mical i-rival this conception of tlio cr< .itioi; K 

Brahink underwent a further change, in order to bring it into harmony with tl - 
modem doctrine of a Hindu trinity consisting of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. 
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^uc^Svo incarnations of deity separated from each history of 
other by vast intervals of time, and a chain of Bud- part v. 
dhas stretching far back into a remote past, which 
can only be indicated by a long line of numerals 
and ciphers. Thus amongst western nations, which 
have been brought under the influence of a religious 
belief in a more restricted chronology, the mind of 
man is perpetually turned upon his material life as 
the alpha and omega of his own present existence, 

I and as the period upon which depends the salvation 
of his soul throughout an undefined eternity of 
spiritual being. But amongst the Hindus the im¬ 
agination is in a great measure weaned away from 
a consideration of the individual life, and is lost in 
a dreamy contemplation of an infinity of future ex¬ 
istences in which the present life is but as a mortal 
day. 

The foregoing system of Hindu sacred chronology 
may be called the Brahmanic system ; and by laying SJJruMcd to 
down a distinction between the day of the Devatas system uf 

J . Kalpns. 

and the day of Brahrad, it furnishes additional proof 
that the worship of Brahunl overlaid the more primi¬ 
tive worship of the Vedie Aryans. But besides this 
mapping out of eternity by Kalpas, or days of Brahma, 
there is a recognition in the code of another system 
of chronology based upon Manwantaras, or reigns 
of successive Manus. Whether the second system 
was handed down from the Vedie age, or sprung up 
during the transition period between the Vedie and * 
Brahmanic ages, must for the present remain a ques¬ 
tion. 6 That it was independent of the Brahmanic 
system is evident from the abortive efforts which are 


« See Wtfeon’s Ilig'Veda, vol. ii. p. 01 
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made to reconcile tlie duration of tlie Kalpas 
the duration of tlie Manwantaras. Mann does 

deed say that seventy-one Main! Yugas constitute a 

Manwantara ; * * * * * * 7 but in the Puranas it is stated that 

fourteen Manwantaras, with some additional years, 

are equal to a day of Brahmd; and the necessity for 

such additional years sufficiently indicates that the 

two computations are independent of each other. 


7 Mann, i. 79, 80. 
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RELIGION OF THE BRAHMANS. 

The simple religious ideas connected with the history of 
Vedic worship have already been indicated. It will 

now be necessary to unfold and explain the religious -- 

system which finds expression in the Institutes of I? 110:1,1111 
iuanu. In attempting this task, two objects will be 
kept in view, namely : — 

1st, To exhibit the religious development which exhibits both n 
accompanied the rise of Brahmanism and establish- a. com pro 
ment of the Bralnnanical ascendancy. 

2nd, To illustrate the compromise which was 
effected between the worship of the Vedic deities 
and the worship of Brahma. 

Before, however, entering upon this branch of Bmiu.iamoai 

. . . ° 1 docti iifotr - 

inquiry, it will be necessary to consider the doctrine !* m ‘ 

of rewards and punishments, both in this life and in vS^'.' tl,e 
a series of lives, or transmigrations, hereafter, by 
which the Brahmans endeavoured to enforce their 
particular tenets. This dogma found little or no 
expression in the hymns of the Rig-Vcda, beyond 
what was involved in a conception of Varna, as cod 
or judge of the dead ; and indeed it could scarcely 
have been necessary to enforce the spontaneous wor¬ 
ship of the Vedic deities by the same promises and 
threats, which were requisite to insure the obscrv- 
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•p ance of new and artificial rules introduced by a 
priestly hierarchy. In primitive times, when fathers 
of families and heads of tribes performed their own 
religious rites without the interference of priests, 
they were actuated by an unquestioning faith, which 
to them -was as old as the hills, that they would 
thereby obtain from their gods the material blessings 
of this life; and that if they did not so propitiate 
the deities of the elements with hymns and sacrifices, 
their harvests would fail, their cattle would perish, 
their wives would bear no sons, and their own 
bodily health and vigour would pass away. Under 
such circumstances religious indifference or apathy 
must have been unknown. On the contrary, there 
was most likely a display of warmth and fervour, 
which could scarcely be expected in more artificial 
and complex devotions, and which indeed charac¬ 
terize the greater portion of the Vedic hymns which 
were sung on the banks of the Saraswatf. More¬ 
over the conception of sin must have been singularly 
crude in the Vedic period. A deity might be 
offended by the poverty of the worship, such ns 
inferiority in the cakes, butter, or wine, or imper¬ 
fections in the hymns of praise. But the con¬ 
sciousness of having offended deity by the bread 1 
of some arbitrary moral -rule, seems to have been 
rarely experienced by this genial race, who rather 
exulted in pleasures and gratifications which were 

Reward fimi an abomination to the Bnlhmans. It was how- 

jjunishiiji uta in- . , . n /1 

K'jTiihmnn"- cver amongst such a community that the ora li¬ 
mans promulgated their religious rites and moral 
rules, which must have been often unintelligible or 
repugnant to the masses. The Vedic Aryans were 
distinguished by a love of wine and women, of flesh 


Crude eonoep- 
tkm of afai. 
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high play, which were radically opposed 
le tenets of asceticism; and it was apparently 
on this account that the Bnihmans found it neces¬ 
sary to enforce their precepts by promises of punish¬ 
ment, which were unknown to the composers of the 
hymns of the llig-Veda. 

This theory of future rewards and punishments 
lies at the root of all Brahmanical laws and observ¬ 
ances, and was accepted by the authors of the code 

an established dogma; and indeed it lias pre¬ 
vailed amongst the people of India down to the 
present day. Almost every act, however trivial, is 
considered as a merit or a demerit; and the individ¬ 
ual is rewarded or punished hereafter according to 
the sum of his merits and demerits. 1 In this belief 
there is not the slightest vagueness or ambiguity; 
for besides the threats and promises which refer to 
the present life, it is associated with the doctrine of 
transmigration of the soul through a vast number 
of existences on earth, and the occasional departure 
of the soul to a heaven or a hell for periods of dif¬ 
ferent duration. It is assumed that in all cases the 
balance is rigidly drawn. If the merits exceed the 
demerits, the individual will be rewarded in propor¬ 
tion to the balance in his favour; either by noble 
birth, prosperity, comeliness, physical strength, in- 


1 “ The householder should collect virtue [». e. merits] by degrees in order that 
’>« may obtain a companion to the next world, . 1 * tin* white ant by degree* builds 
bia nest; for in hi- pas~ngo to the next world, neither hi- father, nor hi* mother, nor 
bis wile, nor !■« > son, nor his kinsmen, will remain in his company, but lie will be 
. : ; ?merits alone. Single ia each toan bom ; tingle be dies; 
liuiglc he receives the reword of his good deeds, and single the punishment m 
hi-, evil deed*. When In* leans his corpse, like u log or :t lump of clay, Ins 
kinsmen retire with averted Lees; but his merits accompany hi* soul. Lot a man 
therefore continually, and by degrees, collet t, merits, so that ho may secure for 
himself an inseparable companion ; and. with his mints fee Ids guide, he will 
traverse* a gloom which is hard to bo traversed." Munu, iv. 223-242. 
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tellectual power, long life, or abundance of sd 
future transmigrations; or by elevation to a heaven, 
where the soul would dwell in bliss until its merits 
were sufficiently rewarded, after which it would 
return to earth and pass through another series of 
transmigrations. In like manner, if the demerits 
exceed the merits, the individual will be punished 
in proportion to the balance against him; either by 
low birth as a degraded man or inferior animal, or 
by adversity, deformity, physical weakness, mental 
incapacity, premature death, or a family of daugh¬ 
ters ; or by being cast down to one of the many 
hells, there to remain until the balance of demerits 
was wiped away, after which it would return to 
earth to pass through another series of existences. 
The difference between the religious obligations 


Distinction be- -- _ _ 

ion-?'Obligations which are felt in Europe and those which are tclt in 
India, may now be easily apprehended. In Europe 


(he fear of the Divine displeasure, either in this 
world or the next, undoubtedly exercises a con¬ 


siderable influence; especially upon those who are 
sincerely desirous of bringing every action of their 
lives into strict conformity with what is understood 
to be the Divine will. But not even the fear of 
eternal punishment will restrain the mass oi the 
people from the commission of acts, which the^ 
themselves believe to be directly opposed to the 
dictates of religion and morality. Moreover there is 
a popular belief in the mercy of God towards Ins 
erring creatures, in the efficacy of repentance, and 
in the general forgiveness of all minor offences, that 
exercises a counter-influence to the doctrine of 
.eternal punishment, which no amount ot religious 
teaching seems calculated to remove. In India, on 
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rite/hand, the anxiety of the individual is con- his* 
&t¥Xted more or less upon every action of his life ; part v. 
for nearly every act that can be committed may 1 
serve to outweigh a merit or wipe away a demerit, 
and thus insure good fortune, or bring about mis¬ 
fortune, either in this life or in a future existence, 
f here is no prospect of the Divine forgiveness of 
sins in the event of repentance on the part of the 
sinner, and no beliet in an atonement, excepting by 
means ot sacrifices and penances which may be re¬ 
garded as so many additional merits placed to the 
credit, of the individual. Meantime religious wor¬ 
ship and austerities are generally regarded as the 
chief merits; whilst the prominent demerits are 
supposed to consist in the breach of caste observances 
and in indulgences in forbidden things. By such 
arch-merits individuals might escape from trans¬ 
migration altogether, and enjoy a happy eternity in 
heaven; whilst by such nrch-domerits individuals 
might be doomed to endless transmigrations in the 
lowest scale of existences, or endure a horrible 
eternity in hell. 

This conception of a future state of rewards and causesorthe 

. . 1 -i , univt of 

punishments, although it involves no idea ot tx 
beneficent and merciful deity, contains an element 
of apparent justice, which is readily apprehended 
by the popular mind. Moreover it serves to account 
for one of the most inscrutable problems in human 
life, namely, the unequal distribution of the bLss- 
mgs and pains of earthly existence. Happiness 
and prosperity are regarded as the reward of virtues 
displayed in a previous life; and misery and ad¬ 
versity are regarded as the punishment of sires 
committed in a previous state of being. 
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Again, tlie compilers of tlie code are 
means unmindful of tlie force of tliat obligation, 
which is involved in promises of rewards or punish¬ 
ments to the posterity of an individual; and which 
finds a fitting and forcible expression in the Mosaic 
law. In Manu however the obligation generally 
refers to breaches of mere caste rules, which could 
only affect posterity so long as the caste system 
continues to trammel the minds and bodies of the 
people of India. But the Hebrew lawgiver lias laid 
down the far grander dogma, which may be opposed 
to a human idea of justice, but which nevertheless 
involves an eternal truth that may be traced back to 
the creation of man. He has authoritatively de¬ 
clared that the iniquity of fathers will be visited 
upon the children to the third and fourth generation ; 
and this doctrine is not only in accordance with the 
existing facts that many of the crimes of parents do 
affect their children in the eyes of the world, but it 
is also in conformity with what is known of heredi¬ 
tary disease. 2 Indeed, in a future age, when tlie 
laws of physiology are more generally apprehended, 
the obligations to obey the moral law. for the benefit 
of posterity will increase in strength ; and the 
justice of a punishment which is inflicted upon tlie 
descendants of a delinquent, as well as upon himself, 
will become more and more manifest in the eyes of 
men. 

im r; rni.utof Turning from this general element in Hindi! 

<iutifx perform* ° . _ . . , 

cdjnUiutopeorbelief to tlie special observations of Manu as regards 


a A similar conception finds expression in the New Testament narrative in the 
; < >ry o!' a man who was bom blind. The Jews asked Jesus whether it was the 
sin of the man in a previous life, or the sin of his parents, which had caused his 
blindness. 
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_ /it will be seen that he raises another ques- his 

_ j ,,4iich is popularly supposed to have originated paut v 

in comparatively modern thought, but which yet 
appears to have formed a subject ot discussion from 
the day when the theory of a future state of rewards 
and punishments was first mooted amongst mankind. 

That a good man should receive some reward for a 
virtuous life was no doubt an ancient idea; and so 
long as goodness consisted in the fulfilment of all 
the duties of a son, a husband, a father, and a good 
citizen, such a claim to reward would probably re¬ 


main unchallenged. But when the natural law be- 
came amplified and modified by ecclesiastical law, siastical law. 
and goodness consisted in a great measure in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, alms-giving 
and penances, which may have possessed a religious 
meaning but which were certainly devoid of moral 
significance, the question naturally arose as to the 
motive which led to the fulfilment of duty; whether 
such a duty was performed from a sense of right, or 
from the hope of reward; and whether the motive 
hi one case was more praiseworthy than in the other. 

This question is raised by Manu, but lie does not^u^c- 
attempt to discuss it; and indeed such a discussion 
can scarcely lead to a practical result, inasmuch as it 
deals with what passes in the minds of other men, ot 
Which we can have no consciousness, and ot which 
We can otherwise know nothing, excepting rrom in¬ 
ferences drawn from our experience of the motives 
by which wc ourselves may have been actuated 
under like circumstances. 8 Manu simply states 


H: . ' ' ' i 
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p what appears to he the hare fact, namely, 
whilst the fulfilment of duty for the sake of reward 
is not a praiseworthy motive, man will not perform 
any duty, such as sacrifice, religious austerities, or 
abstinence from sin, excepting in the hope of re¬ 
ward. As a solution of the difficulty, which will re¬ 
concile it with the popular idea, Mann enunciates a 
new dogma. Assuming that the fulfilment of re¬ 
ligious duty will be always rewarded to some extent, 
whatever may be the motive, ho says that if a man 
fulfils his duties without regard to the rewards which 


follow the fulfilment, he will enjoy the highest hap- 


piness in this life and eternal happiness hereafter. 

Before however considering the daily worship 
enjoined by Manu, it will be advisable to glance at 
the Hindu conception of the god Brahma, from 
whom the Brdhmans appear to have derived their 
name. Here a distinction must be laid down be¬ 
tween Brahma, the Supreme Spirit, and Brain mi, the 
creator of the universe, or creative energy of Brahma. 
The god Brahma is generally represented with four 
heads, as the divine author or inspirer of the four 
Vedas; but this representation must be of com¬ 
paratively recent origin. Menu, who upholds the 
worship of both Brahma and Brahma, speaks only < 
three Vedas. 4 Again, Kulliika explains that m one 
Kalpa, or previous age, the Vedas proceeded from 
Fire, Air, and the Sun; and that in another Kalpa 
they proceeded from BrahmaA Here a glimpse ia 


mentarv endowments •which are so common in England, are often ignoief. ^ , 

motive Z ml blnct'lnce the human at large. 

4 Munu, iv. 124. 

6 KuUufca. quoted in Colebrooho’s E^say on the A" cutis. 
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of the supersession of Vedie ideas by Brah- hbh^ 
Ynamc ideas, of which abundant proofs appear else- part v. 
“where. It is however a curious circumstance worthy D 0C im< ofihe 
of note, that notwithstanding the efforts of the Brali- 
manical compilers of the code of Mann to exalt the 
monotheistic conception of Brahma as the God of 
gods, the worship of this deity has never been 
popular with the people of India, who have ever 
hankered after their old Yedic personifications. The 
consequence has been that the Brahmans have long 
abandoned the worship of the god from whom they 
obtained their distinctive name; and it will be seen 
hereafter that, in the age of Brahmanical revival, 
they actually set up Vishnu and Siva as superior to 
Brahma. 

With these preliminary observations it will now 
be necessary to review the daily ritual which is laid SfiJ’Shili 5 ' 
down in the Institutes of Manu. It must be re- : •vr.itm’iUiil 
marked in the first instance, that such worship was 
to be performed every day, and was apparently con¬ 
fined to the three twice-born castes, namely, the 
Brahman, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya. This 
Worship may be considered under two heads, namely, 
invocations and sacramental rites. 

The daily invocations laid down in the ritui imSumiB 
Mauu, are involved in some obscurity, but on a i7 ll ^ r . I *.Vw‘ v f' on ‘" 
critical examination will be found to yield results of 
considerable importance in the history ot ancient 
India. They furnish a significant illustration ot the 
process by which the old Yedic religion was moulded 
into Brahmanical forms of thought, until the poly¬ 
theistic worship of the gods of the elements was re¬ 
solved into the monotheistic worship oi Brahma or 
Bralnna. They comprise certain mystic combina- 
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1 st, The tliroo 
suppressions of 


f tions of Three in One, which however hear 
semblance whatever to the Christian conception of a 
Trinity. These combinations are four in number, 
consisting of three suppressions of the breath, three 
letters, three words, and three measures. Each of 
these combinations may now be considered separ¬ 
ately, as follows:— 

1st, The three suppressions of the breath, each 


hr.-nfh with the ljeij-jrr equal m time to five short \owcls, which arc 

mind ilxed on 1 ~ -r* i 

Brahma. 


2 nd. Tho word 
AUM. 


to bo made with the mind fixed on brahma, the 
Supreme Being. These suppressions are said by 
Mann to be the highest devotion. 

2nd, The letters A, U, and M, which form the 
word Aum, pronounced Om. This word is said by 
Manu to bo the symbol of Brahma, or lord of crea¬ 


tures. 

3rd, The three words— Earth, Sky, and Heaven, 
ffiffSgttor Bhuh, Bhuvar, Swar—which are collectively 
termed the Vyahritis. 

4th, The three measures included in the sacred 
w- ln "' verse known as the GAyatrf, which could only bo 
uttered by the twice-born. 8 

Two (inostiom The inquiry into the origin of these combinations 
of‘Three in One, naturally separates itself into two 
questions, viz.:— 

, , -tw First, what were the “ Three” who were to he 
combined into “ One” ? 

Th ..., 0 , „., Secondly, who was that “ One ” into whom the 

“ Three ” were resolved '( 

< ,,,, Hi ,. nst0 For the sake of clearness it may he advisable m 
the first instance to state the conclusions ; and then 
to indicate the data by which those conclusions 
appear to he proved. The conclusions to he cstab - 


6 Manu, ii. 74—S4. 
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/after are, that the “ Three ” 
of the Vedas; and that the 1 


comprised 


: One 


ferred either to Brahina, the creator oi the univcisc, 
or to Brahma, the Supreme Soul. 

As regards the three suppressions of breath, 
which formed as it were the preliminary of the 
devotions, nothing xieed be said. Their significance 
can be gathered from what follows. It will be sufli- 
cient to observe that during their performance the 
mind of the worshipper was to be fixed upon Brahma 
as the Supreme Soul. 

As regards the three letters A, U, and M, little can 
be gathered, excepting that when brought together 
into the word Aum they are said by Manu to form a 
symbol of the Lord of created beings—Brahma. 
According, however, to the Nirukta, which is an 
ancient glossary of the Vedas, tne syllable Aum 
(Om) refers to every deity. 

As regards tho three words Bhuh, Bhuvar, 
Swar, or Earth, Sky, Heaven— more positive data 
can be inferred. The respective deities of these 
three localities were Fire, Air, and the Sun ; or 
Agni, ViSyu, and Siirya. These three are among 
the oldest deities of the Rig-Veda. It also appears 
from the Nirukta that all tho Vedic deities were 
resolvable into these three—Fire, Air, and the Sun ; 
and it is twice asserted that there are but three 
gods. Further, it is distinctly stated in the Nirukta, 
as W oll as in the Brahmana, that those three gods 
Wore considered as one ' From these data it may 




Stentficaneo of 
the letti rs ' V, 
M. 


Simiifieaneo of 
the three words 
— Earth, Sky, 
Heaven, as ro- 
piv-vnt Hives of 
the Vedie 
deitios. 


. .. rha r,, nn d in tho following extract. fron 

Cac Nirukta may be found lft in8pt , tion 0 f the Rig. 

‘'oldjrookc : —“ The deities invok' d «pr«H , )lUresscd to thorn; but, ac 


7 Tho referral e 


' (: i t, to be a? varvuLs ; - t.n 
c °i'duig to the most ancient 
h^uies of persons and things 
vol. I!. 


autb« 


ons on tho Indim . 
solvable into different titles 

31 


iripture those numerous 
three deities. 
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be inferred that in the Brahmanic age, or 
transition period between the Vedic and Brahmanic 
age, the Vedic gods were classified under three 1 leads 
and resolved into their original elements; and that 
in this manner the Vedic deities, although frequently 
and separately invoked in a ritual which was essen¬ 
tially a compromise, w’ere stripped of their ancient 
theological significance, and rendered subordinate to 
the worship of Brahmd as the creator of the .elements, 
or to the still higher and more spiritual worship of 
Bralnna, or the Supreme Soul. 

fcipr'nfifrinf'c of The three measures which form the celebrated 

t be throe; mea- . 1 

<Sri.S‘iiicu-text known as the Grayatri, throw a still further 
light upon this Bralimanizing process. The tendency 

r^jTicsupromo towards monotheism is clearly marked in hymns of 
the Rig-Veda, which are free from all reference to 
Brahmanism, and which are the expression of a re¬ 


am] ultimately of one God The Nigh&nti, or glossary of the Vedas concludes 
with three lists of names of deities: the first comprising such as are deemed 
svuonymous with fire, the second with air, and the third with the snm. In tlr 
last part of the Nirukta, which entirely relates to deities, it is twice asserted that 
there are hut three gods. The further inference, that these intend but one dc ity, 
is supported by many passages in the Veda; and is very clearly and concisely Anted 
in the beginning of the index to the Rig-Veda, on the authority of the A'irukta 
and of tile Veda itself:— 

“The deities are only thr^e: whose places are, the earth, the intermediate 
region, and h< . veil: [namely] fire, air, and the sun. They arc pronounced to be 
ti e deities of the mysterious names [i.e. bhfih, bhnvnr, and awor] severally; and 
(Pr.ij. pati) the lord of creatures 13 [the deity] of them collectively. Tin syllfll I« 
Om intends cu-ry deity: it belongs to (Rararaoshtbi) him who dwells in the su- 
prt-me abode; it appertains to (Brahma) tho vast one; to (Devn) God; to (Ad- 

: ing 

regions are portions of the [three] gods; for they are variously named and de¬ 
scribed, on account of their different operations; but [in fact] there is only one 
dcJty, the Great. Soul (Mahan htma). Tie is called the sun ; fur he is the son! of 
all beings: [and] that is declared by the sage:—‘The sun is the soul o r that 
A-ltb-h moves, and of that which is fixed.’ Other deities are portions of him: and 
that is expressly declared by the text:—*The wise call fire, Ini-ra, Miti;a, and 
Yauvna.’ ” 

-■ This passage,” says Golehrooke, “is partly abridged from the Nirukt.., and 
partly taken from tho lhMiUiana of the Veda." 
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frioufjpteutli that appears to have been long anterior 
to the advent of the Brahmans. But whilst it can 
scarcely he asserted that one Deity was specially 
considered! as superior to all the others as the God 
of gods, it is certain that attributes of a spiritual and 
divine character were especially awarded to Siirya 
or the Sun. Indra, indeed, stands prominently for¬ 
ward as the god of the firmament and sovereign of 
the Devatas; but the Sun seems to have had a 
higher rank as an ethical conception, for lie was the 
illuminator of the universe and enlightener of men s 
^ninds. In the transition jieriod to which attention 
has been drawn, the Vedic tendency to regard the 
Sun as a Supreme Being was developed still further 
in the direction of monotheism by a Brahmanical 
tendency to identify the Sun witli the Supreme 
Soul, or Brahma. This theological process will be 
sufficiently apprehended by comparing the primitive 
text of the Gayatrf as it appears in the Rig-Veda, 
with the interpretations of later commentators. A 
literal translation of the Gayatrf is thus given by 
Professor H. IT. Wilson : — 

“We meditate oil that desirable light of the Divine 
‘"Vtvitri (the Sun), who influences our holy rites.” 8 

Here the simple meaning appears to be that the 
Worshipper desired fo meditate upon the Sun, who 
caused or enabled him to offer oblations; or, as 
'Vilson remarks, the last words may he rendered 
u who may animate, or enlighten, our intellects. 
The later Hindu commentators seem to he agieed in 
Understanding Savitrf to signify the soul as identical 
With the Supreme Soul of the universe, or brahma. 
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of This interpretation finds full expression 
vXkty. William Jones’s paraphrastic translation, which is 


Paraphrastic 
translation by 
Sir William 
Jones. 


as follows :— 

“ Lot U3 adore tlie supremacy of that divine sun, tlio | 
godhead, who illuminates all, re-creates all, from whom all ; 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct jj 
our understandings aright in our progress towards his holy ; 


seat.” 


W If this paraphrase be analyzed it will be seen to 
v’nWi/lf the comprise several distinct conceptions. First and 
foremost is the worship of the Sun as the Supreme 
Deity; next, the worship of the Sun as the Godhead, 
or Brahma; and lastly, the worship of the Sun as 
the illuminator and enlightener of the universe, 
Further dp- physically as well as spiritually. Here, again, may 
Slh.SSofbo perceived the same current of thought which 
“ one.” 11 flows through the combination of the three letters—- 
A, U, and M; the three words—Earth, Sky, and 
I leaven; and the three suppressions of breath with 
the mind fixed on Brahma. The Sun may be re¬ 
garded as the type of all the Yedic deities, who is 


again resolved into the later conception of Brahma. 
Rpiiuious sitr- By bringing together the different points in 
coSlSSftu!? 0 these four combinations the religious significance of 
the devotional form may be sufficiently apprehended. 
First of all the worshipper made three suppressions 
of his breath, which may perhaps be regarded a-’ 
symbolical of the three classes of spiritual and deified 
existences, which were comprised in the conception 
of Brahma as the Supreme Soul. Next follows the 
mystic “ Aura/* which apparently comprises all the 


light, or “ Brahma, constituting the splendour of the Supiviu-- Ilulor, or creator 
of the universe; ” or “ the light or orb of the splendid sun.” Bhyoon, quoted by 
(Mrnkc. khiyaua's rcmmrb arc ulouo suflkic-nt to indicate (ho fusion of idet>« 
i\B regards the Sun uud Brahma. 
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Cities in one word. Then the worshipper 
mystic words Bhuli, Bliuvar, and Swai, 
or Earth, Sky, and Heaven; which seem to com¬ 
prise all the deities who dwell on Earth, Sky, and 
Heaven, under the three conceptions of 4 ire, Air, 
and the Sun. Finally, the Gdyatrf is pronounced, 
which appears to be an expression of the Yedic idea 
of the supremacy of the Sun god, moulded by 
Brahmanical commentators into the monotheistic 
conception of the Supreme Soul as Brahma. 11 

The frequent repetition of this simple ritual is a 
point which is strongly insisted upon by Mailu. 12 . By 
such frequent repetitions a large amount of religious 
merit was to be obtained by the twice-born; but 
should a twice-born man neglect to repeat the 
Grdyatrf at sunrise and sunset, he was to be degraded 
to the condition of a Siidra. Two religious ques¬ 
tions are involved in this law, which call for a few 
general remarks, namely:— 

First, the religious value of a daily repetition of 
the same ritual in maintaining and confirming a 
belief in any particular creed. 

Secondly, the relative effect of punishment in 
the present life, and the threat of* punishment here¬ 
after, in the suppression of heresy. 

On the first question it may bo remarked tlmt, 
notwithstanding all that has been urged against the 
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value of a d-iil 
ritual. 


. , ■ i:..,, ili'it this moulding of tin-Vodic 

» The following teita in Mmm seem to ImboW. Wmsdf: „„ 

' M. 

tile Supreme Bring, milked out from U»t- tnr. ‘ ‘ .j^ ‘ oUt the lhwe w .>rcL - 
v. i.i..li toral .the m<*n. •syllable V 5 - 1 1 , )ll|t t j,,. ;!;,■■■• atitr. .n of 

* EaMi'i, Sky, and Ikauu’ Ami h- hk**™ ^ , , i; lh> . tl] , , 

Hint iuLlf.ti.i- t« \t entitled ‘Ouvatrj. 11 1 i un .‘..f ,l„. C.Sy.Mn, mu t be 
words * Earth, Skv, and Hraven, 1 anu the !l ' rp ‘ , „ M i; ; - G 77 
r piincipal ]>uit of tho \oiiu. 


Isidore fts the mouth, - 


>2 Maim, ii. 81 —87. 
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vain repetition of formal words and prayers 
Hindus, a ritual which is bound up with the routine 
of daily life and duty’ can never fail to exercise a 
powerful influence upon the religious faith of the 
worshipper. Indeed, it may be asserted that so 
long as the repetition continues, so long the faith 
will remain present in the conscience; and that 
when the repetition is discontinued the faith itself 
begins to die away. Moreover, it should be borne 
in mind that whilst a ritual may be purely formal, 
it is not necessarily cold and lifeless. Day by r day 
the utterances are the same, but if they are asso¬ 
ciated with the more impressive phases of human 
life, with times of danger and sorrow as well as with 
the day r of prosperity and rejoicing, with the pains 
of sickness and the horrors of death, with the cele¬ 
bration of marriage rites and the birth of a first-born 
son, such a ritual will ever stir the heart with re¬ 
ligious emotions. 

The relative effect of punishment in the present 
rntaSpull- Ufo, and of the threat of punishment in the life here- 

Kliment m the 7 A 

Kl!£ir ,ion f I s a question of great importance in the history 

of religious development. But in India it assumes 
even larger proportions, because it must be con¬ 
sidered in connection with the mighty engine of 
oppression which is involved in the institution of 
caste. Fear of punishment hereafter can obviously 
exercise but little effect upon a heretic, who dis¬ 
believes in the sinfulness of heresy, or in the exist¬ 
ence Of a future state of rewards and punishments. 
Hence religious lawgivers in general have enacted 
temporal punishments for those who refuse to ob¬ 
serve tho established rites and ordinances. But 
neither imprisonment, noi« exile, nor dragooning, 


2ml, relative 
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fm/the stake, will exercise such a powerful nssTofs 

- - INDIA. 


Sl 


Spoil the imagination as a caste degradation ? Part V. 
which is remorseless in its results, and which may 
be visited upon the children through countless 
generations. The terrible significance of every law 
of Manu' upon this point may thus be generally 
apprehended 5 and especially the. force of that in¬ 
junction which ordains that he, who neglects to 
repeat the G a vatu' at sunrise and at sunset, will be 
precluded like a Siidra from any participation in the 
rites of the twice-born . 13 

The daily sacramental rites prescribed in the 
Brahmanical code are five in number, and are con- f'y Manu' H "‘ i 
nectcd with the worship of five orders of beings, 
namely:— 

1 st, The Rishis, or Vedic bards, who were pro- rums. 
pitiated by the daily study of the Veda. 

2nd, The Pitris, or departed ancestors, who runs, 
were propitiated by the daily offering ol cakes and 
water. 

3rd, The Devatas, or Vedic gods, who were am*uu. 
propitiated by daily oblations of ghee. 

4th, The Spirits, or ghosts, who were propitiated Spirits. 

bv daily offerings of rice. 

5 th, The Guests, or mortal men, who were pro-cuosts. 
pitiated by the exercise of a suitable hospitality. 

These simple rites may have originated in Vedic 
limes, but they are placed by Manu upon a Brah-^- 
inanical basis of a somewhat anomalous chuiuctii , 
namely, the dogma that they were to be performed 
in expiation of the unconscious 
living creatures at five 


slaughter of small 
domestic slaughter-houses, 


n Manu, ii. 10 
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S 'tlate the 
ialiis. 


namely, the kitchen hearth, the grindstOrl 
broom, the pestle and mortar, and the water-pot. 11 
It will however be remarked that there seems no 
possible connection or association between the places 
in question and the beings propitiated; between such 
utensils as the grindstone and broom on the one 
hand, and such deities as the Pitris and Devatas on 
the other. 

The so-called sacramental rite of the Rishis con¬ 
sists in the daily reading of the Veda. The cere¬ 
monial to be observed and which is still observed 


in connection with this study, is well worthy of [ 
consideration, inasmuch as it exhibits the extra¬ 
ordinary efforts which were made by the Brah¬ 
mans to enforce a profound reverence for the sacred, 
books, and to subject the mind of the student to ! 
an implicit and unquestioning faith in their divine 
preparatoryce- inspiration. The Veda was never to be read by 
any one but a Brdhman. It was never to be 
read in the presence of a Siidra, or at any time 
when the attention was likely to be distracted from 
the sacred duty. 15 The preparations to be made by 
a Brahman student, before reading the Veda in the 


11 Manu, iii. 68 —81. 

15 The Brkhman householder must never read the Veda without pronouncing J 
well the accents and the letters ; nor must he ever read it in the presence of Sudras; , 

and should he have begun to read it in the last watch of the night, he must not go to j 
sleep again afterwards, even though fatigued. A reader of the Veda, and at wher 
of it to his pupils, must always avoid the reading of it on the following tours, I 

namely, v non dust is collected by the wind, when the rains are falling, when light- j 

ning li.-ishes and tlmuder rolls, when a. preternatural sound is heard from t) <■ -ky, ] 

when there is an earthquake, when there is nu eclipse of one of the heavenly 
bodies, when an offensive smell prevails, when a corpse is being carried past, wSufl i 

th*.. sound of weeping is heard, or when a son is bom to th- ituja. Again, a 
Brhkman must not read the Veda whilst the perfumes of an entertainment remain 
upon him ; nor whilst he is lolling on a couch; nor whilst his feet arc r used ou j 
a bench ; nor shortly after he 1; is swallowed meat, or tin mod given at the birth 
or death of a relative; nor whilst he is seated on hor h. k, or on a tree, an | 
elephant, about, an ass, a camel, or a carriag-. Manu, iv. 99 et scq. 
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priestly preceptor, were of a 


character. The student first purified himself 
with water, according to an elaborate ritual, which 
treated different parts of the hand as pure or impure. 
He next put on a clean cloth, in order that the read¬ 
ing might be conducted with decency as well as with 
purity. Next he consecrated his hands, as it were, 
by rubbing them with the stalks of the holy kusa 
grass. Then he composed all his members, and took 
his seat upon stalks of kusa grass having their points 
turned towards the east. Finally he joined his 
hands together in token of worshipping the Yeda ; 
and in this posture he awaited the command of his 
preceptor. When that command was given, the 
student was to clasp the feet of his preceptor in token 
of reverence, and then make the three suppressions 
of breath, and pronounce the sacred monosyllable 
Aum. It was only after these preliminaries that the 
student was allowed to commence the reading of the 


very hist) 
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allotted portion. When the lesson was over, and 


the preceptor ordered him to take rest, the student, 
again performed the ceremony of clasping the 
feet of his master, making three suppressions of 
his breath, and pronouncing the tri-literal syllable 
Aum. Instructions which are imparted in tliisj.^omj 
solemn manner, and which are still followed, can tUc hlU(knt - 
scarcely fail to be received as the mysterious teach¬ 
ings of the Supreme Being; whilst not a doubt is felt 
as regards the interpretation of the Veda which is 
furnished by the preceptor. The Veda is the ex¬ 
pression of deity ; the interpretation is the expres¬ 
sion of infallible tradition. 

This teaching of the Veda, as already indicated, oftnt« 







was exclusively confined to twice-born youths; ti* 
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essential for Iho These 
promulgation of 
B: ■ 


Brahmanism. 


and only to those twice-born youths who 
considered worthy of receiving such instruction. 

restrictions sufficiently manifest the care 
and jealousy with which the ancient scriptures 
were regarded, and the great stress which was laid 
upon the interpretation and right understanding of 
those scriptures. Such jealous care will always be 
exhibited in that stage of religious development in 
which a new belief and ritual, like Brahmanism, has 
been superadded to an ancient faith and ceremonial, 
like that of the Rig-Veda. It is associated with a 
claim to an exclusive right of interpretation; a right 
which lias been held by the Brahmans since the first 
establishment of their ascendancy, with the per¬ 


sistent object of interpreting the Vedas by the light 
of Brahmanical ideas. Such a right naturally ceases 
to exist when the scriptures are allowed to be indis¬ 
criminately read by the masses of the laity; and 
when an appeal can thus be made to the authority 
of those scriptures against the authority of tradi¬ 
tional interpretation. But such an exclusive li^ht 
to read and interpret the ancient scripture is 
naturally retained and guarded with jealous care 
by every true Brahman ; inasmuch as it is absolutely 
essential for the promulgation of Brahnmnmal 
dogmas, which are theoretically based upon the 
authority of the Vedas, but which yet find no ex¬ 
pression in the earlier hymns and traditions. 

The mode by which the Bralmumi/ing process 
has been carried on lias already been illustrated in 
the foregoing versions of the Alalia Lharifta and 
lUmayana. It should however be remarked that 
this process has not been the work of a single 
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*Oii, or a single century. For many ages 
the Hindu mind appears to have been gradually 
abandoning the ideas and institutions of the Vedic 
period, and to have been gravitating nearer and 
nearer towards pure Brahmanism. Tlius many 
practices which were tolerated by Manu, have 
been discountenanced by later Pundits, under the 
plea that they belonged to the three early Yugas of 
the world, and are not permissible in the present age 
of Kali. By this arbitrary ruling many social and 
religious usages, which had been sanctioned by 
antiquity, and appear to have been practised by the 
ancient Kshatriyas, have been denounced as being 
contrary to the laws which prevail in the age of 
Kali. Among these maybe mentioned the sacrifice 
of a bull, a horse, or a man; the appointment of a 
man to become the father of a son by the widow of 
a deceased brother or kinsman; the use of spirituous 
liquors ; the slaughter of cattle at the entertainment 
of a guest; and the use of flesh meat at the cele¬ 
brated feasts of the dead, which are still performed 
under the name of Sraddhas. 

This right of interpretation is further illustrated 
by a curious dogma which is laid down in the code 
of Manu for the reconciliation of conflicting texts. 
“ Whenever,” says the code, “ there are texts which 
appear to be inconsistent with each other, they are 
all to be accepted ns law. Thus there are three dif¬ 
ferent texts in the Veda ; one ordering that sacrifice 
should be ofiered when the sun was rising; a second 
ordering that sacrifice should he offered after the sun 
had risen; and a third ordering that the sacrifice 
should be performed when neither sun nor stars can 
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' be seen. From these texts it may be infSfrec 
that sacrifice may be performed at any or at all 

"those times.” 16 _ . 

2 „d.oireriw. «f The sacramental rite of the Pitris consisted m the 

S3p« daily offering of food, such as boiled rice, fruits, 
roots, milk, and water to the Pitris, or ghosts oi 
departed ancestors. This was known as a daily 
Sraddha. It appears to have been an old Vedic rite, 
as the Pitris are invoked on more than one occasion 
in the hymns of the Rig-Vcda. 17 It seems to have 
been practised by the people in honour of then- 
ancient forefathers, who, like the gods, were sup¬ 
posed to be gratified by the offering of food, it 
will be seen hereafter that a great monthly Sraddha 
was also ordained for the more immediate ancestors 
according to a more elaborate and significant ritual ; 
whilst a special Sniddhawas performed on the death 
of a kinsman, and even formed a part of the marriage 
ceremony. 18 ___ - 

n - M^tb^Pitri^who arc easily to be praised, protect us.” Iiig-Yula, 

ilL 82.-The Pitris are here included in the enoratncntul nto ^tbc 
Spirits, although a separate rite was to be celebrated daily m * c ‘‘ but 

. 

s 

s 

r nm virfii nre* declared to be the ancestors of the > • ’ 
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sacramental rite of the gods, or Devatas, history or 
consisted in pouring oblations of ghee upon the pact y. 


tas. 


domestic fire in honour of the Yedic deities in the 3rd, Oblations of 

ghee to propi- 

following order:— tune the nova- 

lst, To Agni, god of fire. 

2nd, To Soma, the moon-god. 

3rd, To Agni and Soma both together. 

4th, To Kuhu, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in the first and second quarters. 

5th, To Anumatf, goddess of the day, when the 
moon is in the third and fourth quarters. 

6th, Prajapati, or the lord of creatures. 

7th, To Dydva, and Prithm, goddess of sky 
and earth. 

8th, To the fire of the good sacrifice. 

9th, To the gods of the four quarters; Indra, 

Yama, Varuna, and Soma. 19 

The foregoing deities are all ancient and 
seure, and although worshipped as a matter ot loiin, py 
have apparently passed out of the Hindu sphere of 
religious thought. The last oblation, namely, that 
to the gods of the four quarters, sufficiently betrays 
the change in tho religious belief. 


ob- Character of the 
worship "f t he 


In times primeval change m the 
the Vedic Aryans had worshipped Indra, lama, 

Yaruna, and Soma, as great and independent deities, penoU * 

Indra 


invested with divine attributes, 
of tho firmament, who smote 


tho 


vas the god 
rain cloud and 


Those who ari , end those who are not, consumable by fay called Agotdagdhas 
j -dhas, the Kuvvas, tho Barhishmls, the Agnishwattas, and tho 

S annvus h i mankind consider a* the chief progenitors of Brhhmans. Of tho,e 
,, enumerated wlm ,.ro generally reported the principal tribes 1 mis, the,mis 
} 1 orandsons indeflmtelv, arc al.*o in thi> world considered as gr< at progenitor.;, 

P'r irn the Kiihis come the Pitris, or patriarch*; from tho Pitrifi. both Dove* and 
1 1 guavas; ftom the Dc\as, this whole w,-rUl of auimuls aim Ife-ctubks m dm order. ’* 
Hunu, Hi- 192-201. 
is Mann, iii. B4 —87. 
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brought down the waters. Yama was the 
r.vnfv. death, or rather the judge of the dead, whose 
existence betrays a vague belief in the future state 
of the soul after death which prevailed in Yedic 
times. Varuna was the deity of waters, but was 
sometimes addressed in the language of elevated 
devotion. Soma is more obscure, but is generally 
identified with the moon. Manu however repre¬ 
sents these deities as the four guardians of the four 
quarters of the earth ; and appears to denude them 
of all the moral and religious significance with which 
the first three are certainly invested in the hymns of 
the Hig-Veda. 

4th, Offerings of The sacramental rite of Spirits consisted in 

boiled rice to < 

gpi^'i or offerings to all living creatures, Spirits included; 

0,Ws * and appears to have originated in that belief in 

ghosts, which belongs to an early stage in religious 
development. After the rice had been cooked, 
every twice-born householder was to offer it to all 
living things according to the following ritual: 

1st, lie was to throw boiled rice near his door, 
saying :— u I salute you, 0 Maruts [i. o. the winds.] ) 

2nd, He was to throw boiled rice into water, 
saying :— u I salute you, 0 water gods.” 

" 3rd, He was to throw boiled rice on his pestle 
and mortar, saying :— u I salute you, 0 gods of large 
trees.” 

After this lie was to throw boiled rice near his pil¬ 
low to Sri [Lakshmf], the goddess of abundance; at 
the foot of his bed to the propitious goddess Bhadra- 
Kali; in the middle of his house to .Brahma and 
his household god; and up in the air to all the 
assembled g’ods; by day to the Spirits who walk in 
light, and by night to those who walk in darkness. 


<SL 

god of 
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[o was then to throw his offering for all creatures histort of 
in the building on his house top, or behind his back; rN ' D1A - 


PAliT V. 


and what remained lie was to give to the Pitris with 
his face turned towards the south.- 0 


The foregoing ordinances contain some curious qa-m md 

~ 0 character of a . 

and spirits bcUefiu spirits - 


illustrations of that belief in ghosts 
which belongs more or less to every age of which 
any record has been preserved. A consideration of 
the phenomena of life entering the infant in the 
womb, and leaving the body in the event of sick¬ 


ness, violence, or old age; and a consideration of 


the same phenomena as regards the vegetable king¬ 
dom ; seem to have led to the conception of a spirit¬ 
ual existence as something apart from material ex¬ 
istence. Thus the spirit of a man was supposed to 
have departed when the body had expired, and the 
spirit of a tree was supposed to ebb away with a sigh 
when the tree itself was cut down. This belief was 
not necessarily confined to beings endowed with ani¬ 
mal or vegetable life, but was more or less extended 
to inanimate things, such as stones, houses, weapons, 
utensils, springs, groves, mountains, and rivers; and 
in some cases it was extended to more complex con¬ 
ceptions, such as the village, the city, or the caste. 

Out of this primitive faith sprang the belief in a 
separate and spiritual existence of a ghost after the 
death of the body, which subsequently became modi¬ 
fied by the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul into other bodies after death, as well as by the 
theory of a future state of rewards and punishment ?. 

The shape in which the conception of ghosts pro- Pni snrh, i. r:.. 
Rented itself to the orthodox Hindus in the time 
Mamt, may bo readily interred from the ritual laid 

20 Manu, iii. 




spirits anyottgHfe 
tho Hindus. 
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down in tlie code. It will be seen that the worship¬ 
per was directed in the first instance to throw boiled 
rice to the winds, or Maruts, to the water gods, and 
the gods of large trees. These deities are \ edic, and 
their worship is eminently fetische. It will more¬ 
over be seen that the worship of Indra is ignored, 
excepting as one of the gods of the four quarters ; 
whilst the worship of the Maruts, which in Vedic 
times was already opposed to that of Indra, finds 
prominent expression. Next follows the propitiation 
of the goddess Lakshmf, who is the wife of Vishnu ; 
the goddess Bhadra-K&lf, who is generally identi- v 
fied with Durga, the wife of Siva; and the god 
Brahmd, and other deities. Here it should be re¬ 
marked that neither of the three deities specified,— 
Lakshmf, Kali, or Brahmd—appear to have been 
regarded as national Hindu deities until a compara¬ 
tively late pei'iod in the history of India ; and there 
is scarely any allusion made in the code to the 
important deities, Vishnu and Siva, who are popu¬ 
larly regarded as the husbands of Lakshmf and 
Durga. How far they may have been worshipped 
as local or family deities prior to this Bralnnanic 
period is of course open to question. Indeed Brahma, 
as the god of the Brahmans, may have been wor¬ 
shipped by the Brdhmans from a very early date; 
and Lakshmf, as the goddess of abundance, and 
Bhadra-Kfilf, as an old domestic deity, may have 
been propitiated for ages before they were converted 
into Brahmanical deities, and associated in the age 
of Brahmanical revival with the worship of Vishnu 
and Siva, and incorporated in the national system of 
mythology. But neither Lakshnu nor Bhadra-lvnlf , 
appear as objects of worship in the hymns of the 
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-4 21 whilst the references to Brahma are 
very obscure, and chiefly connected with an at¬ 
tempted identification of that deity with India or 
Agni. 

There is one point in the foregoing ritual which 
betrays extraordinary acuteness on the part of the 
compilers of the code. Throughout the Institutes 
of Mann, the exaltation of the god Brahma above 
the gods of the Yedic Aryans is never neglected; 
and yet in the daily ritual the worship of the Deva- 
tas is enforced, and the worship of Brahma resolves 
itself into the simple rite of throwing boiled rice 
into the middle of the house. From this circum¬ 
stance it is easy to infer that the worship of Brahma 
was as unpopular amongst the masses in the age of 
Manu, as it is amongst the Hindus in the present 
day; and that the compilers of the code accordingly 
accommodated the national ritual to the national 
taste, which still hankere 1 after the worship of the 
gods of their Vedas, in preference to the new doit) 
which had been introduced by the Brahmans. 

The propitiation of the gods of the air, and of 
the spirit., that walk by flay and of those that walk 
by night, is more immediately connected w ith a be¬ 
lief in ghosts, and a fear of them as destructive 
agencies. A conception of ghosts, and especially ol 
the ghosts of enemies, naturally gives rise to a dread 
' of mysterious evil and secret mischief; and this 
dread increases, and serves to confirm the original 
belief, whenever any accident or disease befalls the 


HISTOR' 


St 


INDIA* 
Past V. 


Significant indi¬ 
cation in the ri¬ 
tual of the un¬ 
popularity of 
the worship of 
Brahma. . 


Propitiation of 
Ghosts. 


1 'ho introduction of the worship of Kali in the daily ritual of the Brahmans, 
i d ill son ibscuritv, which may bo cleared up hereafter m trcaUiig of 
the worship of fciva, which 'involves some peculiar ideas connected with ghosts 

and corpus. 
vol. u. 


32 
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cattle, the harvest, or the household. Thus tk 
idea of propitiation by means of food finds expres¬ 
sion in the daily ritual; and boiled rice is distributed 
as food to ghosts in general, to the ghosts of enemies 
as well as to those of friends. 

r.rn, Hospitali- The sacramental rite of men is simply an ordin- 

ties m propitta- x J 

Quests. mortaI ance imparting a religious meaning to the ordinary 
duties of hospitality, especially in the event of the 
guests being Br&hmans, and above all being learned 
Brdhmans. Indeed whilst the code duly enjoins 
hospitality to guests, it significantly declares that 
oblations which are presented to ignorant Brahmans 
are mere ashes. On the other hand, when oblations 
are offered in the fire of a sacerdotal mouth, which 
richly blazes with true knowledge and piety, they 
will release the giver from distress, and even from 
deadly sin. 23 

Review of the In reviewing the foregoing sacramental rites, it 

live sacrament&l ° ° ° . . 

rite: is curious to observe how closely they are mixed up 


amongst the Hindus with such ordinary actions of 

curiousassoeia- hfe as the daily meals. Amongst western commun- 

tion of religious J . i r« 

ities the custom prevails of praying to the Supreme 
Being for a blessing upon food which is about to be 
eaten, and to return thanks after a meal for the food 
which havS been provided. But according to the 
Hindu idea, a portion of the food is absolutely de¬ 
sired by the deity or deities, as well as by anomal¬ 
ous beings who are supposed to exercise an influence 
over the well-being of man. Thus every householder 
was required, before partaking of food, to propitiate 
the Rishis, Pifris, Devatas, Spirits, and Guests with 
offerings of portions of the very provisions which 


-- Mitnu, iii. 94—118. 
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prepared for himself and his family; and history of 
it is emphatically declared that he who partakes of 
food which has been dressed for himself only, and ' 
which has not been previously presented to the 
beings in question, eats in reality nothing but sin. 23 


23 Maiiu, iii. US. 
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EIGHT FORMS OF MARRIAGE. 


1st, Eight forms 
of marriage. 


history of The laws and precepts which are to be found in 
part v. the Brahmanical code respecting marriage, may be 
Marriage laws in divided into two classes, namely :— 

1st,—Those which refer to eight traditional forms 
of marriage, some of which are approved whilst 
others are condemned. The traditions respecting 
these eight forms of marriage are of considerable 
historical importance, inasmuch as they apparently 
belong to different communities, or to different 
stages in the civilization of the people. 

2nd,—Thosc'which refer to married life generally, 
and which compare a multiplicity of details respect¬ 
ing the age at which a man ought to marry, the 
family from whom he ought to select a wife, the kind 
of damsel to be selected, the treatment of women, 
the laws respecting adultery and divorce, and a 
variety of minute directions for the guidance of hus¬ 
bands and wives. 

The laws and precepts belonging to this second 
class will be dealt with hereafter, in connection with 
the social condition of the Hindus. 1 Tlie present 


2nd, Miscellane¬ 
ous precepts. 


Historical sfgni* 
flounce of the 
eight forms. 


1 The laws respecting the ago at which a man ought to marry, and the wife 
which should bo selected, will bo found in Chapter XI. on the four Orders, incou- 
nc tion with the life of a householder. The laws respecting the condition of 
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.. . will be devoted to a consideration of the 

eight forms of marriage described in Manu, with the 
view of eliciting such historical results as appear to 
underlie the several traditions. 

Before however indicating these eight forms of 
marriage rites, it may be as well to consider the ideas 
of marriage which prevailed in the Vedic period. 
It has already been stated that events which lie 
half hidden in the undergrowth of later Epic legends 
seem to belong to the Vedic age, although the com¬ 
position of the poems undoubtedly belongs to the 
Brahmanic age. Accordingly it may now be advis¬ 
able to ascertain what further evidence can be 
adduced in confirmation of this hypothesis, by com¬ 
paring the marriage customs which appear in the 
Epic legends, with those which find expression in 
the hymns of the Rig-Veda. When this has been 
done it may be useful to bring the results to bear 
upon the eight forms of marriage rites which are 
described in the Institutes of Manu. 

The marriage customs which are to be found in 
the Epics seem to refer to two different classes of 
the community, namely, a peaceful class and a war¬ 
rior class. The marriages which prevailed amongst 
the peaceful class may perhaps be exemplified by the 
union between Yayati and Devay&nf, which appears 
to have involved the idea of one wife married to 
one man. The marriages of Brahmans may belong 
to the same class ; although it is impossible to say 
whether they referred to the Risliis of tlio \ edie age, 
or to the Brahmaus of tho Brahmanic age. The 
marriages of the warliko community, who may be 

IJinOa be found in Chapter XII., which is especially devoted to that 

subject. 
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Vedic concep¬ 
tion of marriage 
as expressed in 
the two Epics. 


Marriages in a 
peaceful com¬ 
munity, apper¬ 
taining to Risliis 
or Brahmans. 


Marriages in a 
warlike commu¬ 
nity Hprh-rlain- 
intr to Kshatri- 
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Polyandry in the 
Epics. 


identified with the Kshatriyas, were altogether 
different character, and involved the conceptions of 
polyandry and polygamy, the Swayamvara, and the 
rites subsequently known as Grandharva and R&k- 
sbasa. 

The system of polyandry is exemplified in tlie 
Maha Bharata by the marriage of Draupadi with 
the five sons of Pandu; and in the Ram&yana by 
the charge brought against Rama and Lakshmana by 
Yiradha. 2 The attempt to Bralimanize the former 
tradition, by representing it as a sacred and excep¬ 
tional mystery, lias already been discussed in the 
....... fth previous volume. 3 But a trace of this extraordinary 

nig-vcda. custom is also to be found in a hymn of the Rig-Veda, 
which is addressed to the two Aswins : — u Aswins, 
your admirable (horses) bore the car which you had 
harnessed, (first) to the goal, for the sake of honour; 
and the damsel who was the prize came through 


Polyandry 
ip hymns 


affection to you, and acknowledged your (husband- 
ship), saying, ‘ You are (my) lords.’” 1 Strangely 
enough this verse exhibits the custom of polyandry 
under similar circumstances to those under which it 
appears in the Swayamvara of Draupadi. Accord- 
ing to the Epic legend, Draupadi was the prize of the 
archery match, and was won by Arjuna. In the Vedic 
hymn however the damsel was apparently the prize of 
a chariot race, and was won by the two Aswins. The 
Aryan origin of this custom is thus placed beyond 
a doubt. Had it not existed amongst the Vedic 
Aryans, it would have been as impossible fora Vedic 
bard to dwell upon the recognized marriage of ono 


3 Sco ante. p. 211. ' See ante, Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 4. 

4 Rig-Veda, Maud I. Hymn 119, v. o. 
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^to two living brothers, as for a European -history of 
m>f our own time to select such a topic as a p^v. 
subject for a modern poem. 

The system of polygamy finds a much larger ex- Polygamy in the 
pression in the Epic legends, as might have been 
expected in an era of conquest. Thus Vichitra-virya 
and lYmdii were each married to two wives; and 
P&ndu is said to have obtained his second wife b}^ 
purchase. 5 Dasaratha again had three wives; 6 and 
many other instances might be quoted from later tra¬ 
ditions. Traces of polygamy are also to be found 
in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, Raja Swanaya on &**<**• 
the bank:; of the river Indus, gave his ten daughters 
in marriage to a young Rishi named Kakslnvat; and 
in return was duly praised in a Vedic hymn com¬ 
posed by his enthusiastic son-in-law. 7 In another 
hymn there is an allusion to the husband of many 
maidens. 8 Indeed, whilst an exceptional system like 
that of polyandry could only have originated from 
strong necessity, that of polygamy belongs to an 
age of lialf-barbarous sensuality, when self-indulgenco 
was considered as the highest good. 

The institution known as the Swayamvara, or The swagam- 
self-elioice, was however without doubt the most Epics" 
popular of all the forms of marriage which prevailed 
amongst the Vedic Aryans. It belongs to an age of 
Hindu chivalry, when a high-spirited and gallant 
race might be supposed to yearn for the love of 
women, as a sentiment higher and nobler than that 
of mere desire. The legend of the marriage of the 
As wins seems to associate tho Swayamvara with 


S See Vol. I. P- 53, 64, 66. 0 See ante, p. 11. 

7 Wilson's Rig-Yi ‘la, vol. ii. p. 14 d seq. 

8 Eig-Yoda, Maud I. Hymn 116, v. 10. 
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polyandry; and later IWmic legends associa! 


^pfSv. with polygamy. It however finds a beautiful and 

7 attractive expression in that exquisite picture of a 

wife’s devotion, which is presented in the story of 

Nala and Damayantf ; and there it is found in 

connection with the true conception of marriage in 

the permanent union of one woman and one man. 9 

The Swayamvara emphatically belongs to the old 

Yedic period, for it is distinctly recognized in the 

Tho swayam- hymns of the Hig-Veda; not only in the voise 

jiyiuilL' of the already ciuoted, which intimates that the Aswius 
liig-Veda, J i- ' ' . iii 

won a bride at a chariot-race) but m another hymn, 

where there is an allusion to a bride who was won 
at a Swayamvara by the youthful Vimada. 10 It will 
No allusion to however be seen hereafter that there is no allusion 
in’iaiii 4 " 14 " Jra whatever to the institution in the code of Mann, 
fandinrvannd The Gandbarta and Rdkshasa nuptials belonged 
SSST" to the old lawless times, and were in reality no mar¬ 
riages at all. The Gandharva form was simply a 
union prompted by mutual desire, and consummated 
without any preliminary ceremonies; and in tins 
manner Dusliyanta met Saleuntala in the jungle, 
where the amorous pair followed the old Idyllic 
fashion, which ultimately led to the birth of tho 



o See Vol. I. Part iii. chap. 2. 
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hero Bhdrata, tlie ancestor of the lunar race. 11 history of 
hikshasa form on the other hand consisted in p1 rt V. 

the seizure of a damsel hy force, after the conquest 
of her kinsmen ; and in this manner Bhishma carried 
off the three daughters of the Baja of KM. 12 Accord- 
ing to the old Kshatriya law, a wife even was com- sWluarri ^ cs * 
polled to submit to the desires of the conqueror of 
her husband; but then conquest was a necessary 
preliminary, and it was considered contrary to all 
rule for a man surreptitiously to carry off the wife 
of another, without having first fought her husband. 

Thus it was that Dhaumya protested against the 
outrage committed upon Draupadf by Jayadratlia; 
and that Sfta in like manner protested against the 
cowardice of Havana. 13 These Gandharva and Rak- 
shasa marriages originated in the Vedic period, and !^iam*u!ibo l 
were contrary to Brahmanical law. It will indeed lvslu n *' a 
bo seen hereafter that such unions were tolerated in 
the code of Manu, but they were permitted to the 
Kshatriyas alone; but even this toleration to the 
Kshatrivas is accompanied by expressions which 
sufficiently indicate a grave disapproval. 11 

The eight forms of marriage described by Manu 
may now be described in the following order. 

1st, The Brahma marriage, in which a father in- i. Bmw 
vited a man versed in the Vedas, arid of a good 
character; and then gave him his daughter, after 
clothing both of them, and entertaining them, and 
honouring them with ornaments. This is the cere¬ 
mony of the Brahmans. 

2nd, The Daiva marriage, 


in which a father nai- 


n gfo VoL I. F<ut ii. cliup. i. 

V; s.H' Vol. I. Pan ii. chap. viii.; aUo wife, Puitiv. chap. xvr.. 

*i Manu, iii. 26. 


» Ibid. 
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4. Prajapayta. 


decks his daughter with ornaments, and then* 
her to the priest officiating at a properly conducted 
sacrifice. This is the ceremony of the Devatas. 

3rd, The Arsha marriage, in which a father re¬ 
ceives from a bridegroom one pair of kine (a bull 
and a cow), or two pairs, for religious purposes, and 
then gives away his daughter in due form. This is 
the ceremony of the Kishis. 

4th, The Prajdpatya marriage, in which a father 
gives away his daughter to the bridegroom with due 
honour, after distinctly uttering this injunction : — 
u May both of you perform together your civil and 
religious duties.” This is the ceremony of the Pra- 


5. Asura. 


6. Gsmdharva. 


7. Rakshatsa. 


8. Puls&cha. 


Four valid and 
four invalid 
marriages. 


japatis. 

5th, The Asura mode, in which the bridegroom 
gives as much wealtli as he can afford to the damsel 
and her kinsmen, and then takes her according to his 
own pleasure. 

6th, The Gandlmrva mode, in which a youth 
and damsel are led by mutual desire to form a con¬ 
nection. 

7th, The Rdksbasa mode, in which a warrior 
seizes a maiden by force, and carries her from her 
home, while she weeps and calls for assistance, and 
after slaying or wounding her kinsmen. 

8th, The Pais&cha mode, in which the lover 
secretly embraces a damsel while she sleeps, or is 
intoxicated, or disordered in her mind. This is the 
basest and most wicked of all. 15 

The foregoing description of the eight forms of 
marriage must be now subjected to a critical ex¬ 
amination. In the first instance there are two 
points for consideration :— 


15 Manu, iii. 20 ct seq. 
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lie four marriages which are first on the 
t^tuid which are permissible to all the four castes. 

2nd, The four marriages which are last upon the 
list, and of which the validity is more or less im¬ 
pugned, 16 

x\s regards the four valid marriages, it will be 
seen that they differ in name, whilst the language 
implies that they respectively belonged to four 
different communities; and by comparing the four 
names with the characteristics of each form, some 
valuable inferences may be drawn. The distinction 
between each of the four may be thus exhibited:— 

1st, Brahmans;—the gift of a daughter to a man 
learned in the Veda. 


<SL 
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The four valid 
marriages as¬ 
cribed to four 
different com¬ 
munities. 


2nd, Devatas or Vedic Aryans;—the gift of avedicAryans, 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. 

3rd, Eisliis or Vedic bards;—the gift of a daugh- 
tor in return for a pair or two of kine. 

4th, Prajapatis;—the gift of a daughter to a prajapatis. 
bridegroom in order that the pair might perform 
together their civil and religious duties. 

Here the distinction which has already been Ap^nt ^ 
drawn between the Rishis and the BrAhmans 
appears to be involved in some confusion by the tn*, itwin*. nmi 
introduction of Devatas and Prajapatis as separate 
classes. But this confusion can be to some extent 
cleared up. The Brahman mode of giving a daugh- feiSfiJgjf 
ter to a student in the Veda, was no doubt t he*“^ 
predominant idea of marriage in the Bralnnanie ago 
which is depicted in the code. It moreover applied 
to all the twice-born castes, as all were to bo in¬ 
structed in the Veda. This conception of marriage 


i6 iii. 3D—42. 
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f may therefore he accepted as historical. The mode 
however which is said to have prevailed amongst the 
“ Devatas, or Yedic Aryans, of giving a daughter to 
the sacrificing priest, is apparently mythical. The 
age of sacrifice was passing away. Flesh sacri¬ 
fices are scarcely tolerated in the code, and were 
certainly opposed to Brahmanism. Still the tradi¬ 
tions that the Yedic Aryans offered such sacrifices 
were treasured up by the masses. Hence, if it was 
ruled that the form sanctioned by the Brahmans was 
the irift of a daughter to a student in the Yedas, it was 
easy to arrive at the mythical idea that the form 
sanctioned amongst the Devatas was the gift of a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest. But whilst one idea 
is in accordance with human nature, the other is 
repugnant to it. To marry a daughter to a young 
Yedic scholar is natural and not unpleasing; but to 
marry a daughter to a man who has just been acting 
in the capacity of a butcher or a cook, even though 
it has been in the service of the gods, is opposed to 
the instincts of human nature. Moreover the latter 
idea is opposed to the traditions of the Yedic Aryans, 
who regarded such hired priests as mere mercen¬ 
aries unworthy of forming an alliance with the 
daughter of Kshatriya, although in the old Yedic 
foretime a Baja might have given his daughter 
in marriage to a Vedic bard. In one direction 
however the apparently mythical idea of giving a 
daughter to a sacrificing priest may have had a 
historical basis. In the old Vedic period the priest 
and the head of a household were identical. The 
idea therefore of giving a daughter in marriage to 
a priest, may have merely involved the idea of 
giving her in marriage to the head of a household. 
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radition as regards the third form of per- 
x nuptials, namely, that the mode amongst 
the Risliis was to give a daughter to a bridegroom in 
exchange for a pair or two of kine, is no doubt his¬ 
torical ; and it probably prevailed more or less 
amongst all the Yedic Aryans, as it does even in the 
present day among many primitive tribes in India. 
It furnishes moreover a further proof of the distinc¬ 
tion between the Risliis, or Yedic bards, and the 
Brahmans as priests and worshippers of Brahma, 
which has been laid down in a previous chapter. 
It may be added in the present place, that the 
names of many celebrated Risliis are affixed to the 
Yedic hymns which they respectively composed ; 17 



Rislii mode rc~ 
ferred to the 
old Vedic period. 


Further proof 
of the radical 
distinction be¬ 
tween Itishis 
and Urahinaus. 


17 Amongst the authors of the hymns of the Rig-Veda are to be found the time- 
honoured names of Kanwa, Pardsara, Gotama, Kasyapa, Agastya, Viswdmitra, 
^ htnadeva, Atri, Bhoradwaja, and Va&ishtha. These ltishis have forages been re¬ 
garded as Brahmans, and their exaltation would naturally tend to the glorifica¬ 
tion of the Brdhmans as a caste. Accordingly their names arc to be frequently 
found in the Brahmanieal versions of the Malik Bh ft rata and Rdmdyana, but 
always under suspicious circumstances arising from being associated with super- 
ha! ural details, or with palpable anaclironisms. Kanwa was the putative father of 
Sakuntald, the mother of Raja Bhdrata, whose son llastin founded the city of 
Ha- tinhpur. Bardsara rvas the holy sage who is said to have created a mist by 
the power of his religious austerities, in order that he might gratity his passion for 
a fish-girl, by whom he became the lather of Vyksa. Gotama was the sage whoso 
connubial felicity was disturbed by Indra. and who subsequently pronounced a 
corse, by which his wife was turned to stoue, and her seducer was covered with a 
thousand eyes. Kasyapa was the mythical progenitor of the Sun, and consequently 
the forefather of the Solar race at Ayodbyd. Agastya gave mythical weapons to the 
0!\ioe hero of the Raiudyaua, drank up the sea with all its crocodiles and big 
and pr<vtnted the Vindliya mountain from attaining a gr<atei altitude {•*. 

■ 

bestial nymph ; and he reappears in the Ramayana for the purpose of telling a 
number of absurd stories to Rama, and bringing about the murn igo of Rama and 
Vamadeva was the Minister of Dasarathfl, but has very little to do iu the 
action of ‘ ’ -"■ 


and 


the poem of the HI 1 P”*f n tor of the Moon* 

consequently the ancestor of tie Lunar race of Bhfuata ; but yet he lived to 


pertain kdma and Silk at his hermitage in the neighbourho »d of Chitra-kfita 

^‘iiravag j and the equally mythical entertainer the ium\ uu.K.t ,.t ia 
Allahabad. the ‘ • rfDasiru ha, 

R,,(1 takes a prominent part in lb minor action of the Bunuymiu. 1 hose details 










of and that they could scarcely have been Brahmans, 
past™: because their hymns are in no way connected with 


the worship of the god Brahma. On the contrary, 
if any stress may be laid upon the general references 
in the Rig-Veda to the Risliis as a collective body, 
it would appear that the Risliis stand prominently 
forward as the worshippers of those Vedic deities 
who were the least in favour with the Brahmans . 18 
Further con- Here it may be as well to take into further con- 
tSi c thomar- sideration the distinction which Manu draws be¬ 
lt ish is 1 anii f that tween the marriage rite of tlie Risliis and that of the 
mans. Br&hmans. Tlie former appears to be tlie most 
ancient, as it certainly was the most primitive ; and 
moreover was devoid of any religious meaning such 
as clearly appertains to the other three approved 
marriages. No religious qualification was required 
in the bridegroom, and the young man simply 
obtained a damsel by presenting her father with a 
pair or two of kine; a practice so foreign to the 
civilization which appears to have prevailed in the 
time of Manu, that the Hindu lawgiver is compelled 
to defend it by urging that such a gift of kine to the 
father of the bride was not a purchase . 19 The cere- 

have already been brought forward to prove that the association of tho individuals 
in question with the main traditions in the Malik Bharata and Rhmkyana is purely 
mythical. 

’ 18 The Risliis are specially referred to as a collective body in the following 
hymns. “ Friendly to man wore those of tho ancient Itishis whose praises thou 
(Tndra) hast listened to.” (Mand VIII. Ilyum 29, v. 4.) “Aswins, hearing 
the many prayers of the Itishis.” (Ib. Hymn 70, v. *5.) “The bride of Sfirya 
(i. c. Ushas, tho dawn).hymned by the Risliis.” (Ib. Hymn 75, v. 5.) In¬ 

vigorated by the praise of a thousand Rising this Judra is vast os the ocean. 
(Mand VIII. Hymn 3, v. 4.) “Amidthose who do not praise thee, India, amid 

the Rishis who do praise thee.may thou increase.’ 1 (Tb. Hymn 6, v. 12.) 

“ Como, Aswins,. .. when the Rishis formerly invoked you for protection; so now, 
Aswins, come at my devout praises.” (Ib. Hymn 8, v. 5.) From the tenor ol these 
mantras it would seem that the Rishis are regarded as even more ancient than the 
composition of many of the hymns. Manu, iii. 53. 
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fit by tlio Brahmans was altogether dif- histor! 

*> - rviu 


_Jlie bridegroom was assumed to be learned 

in the Veda. He was invited and hospitably enter¬ 
tained by the father of the damsel, and then married 
to the daughter, after which the father of the bride 
presented the pair with clothes and ornaments. 


§L 


INDIA. 
Part V. 


- vavvaavw ~-- — -" 

Another and eaually significant distinction seems significance;of 

1 JO the distinction 

to bo drawn between the ceremony of the Brdhmans 
and that of the P raj tip at is. In the former a father an^tSt’orlSe 
gives away his daughter in subordination to the lniJA ‘ utls ' 
bridegroom; a subordination which is perfectly 
in accordance with Brahmanical ideas, and which 
finds full expression in other parts of the code of 
Manu. In the ceremony of the Prajapatis, the 
fatlicr gives his daughter to the bridegroom, and 
enjoins them to u perform together their civil and 
yeligious duties.” This latter expression seems to 
imply a higher social position on the part of the wife, 
an d one which approaches to an equality with the 
husband ; and this elevation of women in the social 
scale is in accordance with Kshatriya institutions, 
mid certainly finds expression in the RigA eda. ^ It 
however apparently connected with a religious 
system, as some stress is laid upon the religious 
duties of the married pair. Now the Prajapatis 
^ure undoubtedly a religious community ; and the 
question which arises for consideration is whether 
any distinction can be laid down between t ie ra 
jupatis as worshippers of Prajdpati, and the bra 1 - 
as worshippers of Brahma or Brahma. Hitherto 
*«j4pati has always been identified with Brahma 
%d the conception of each deity as the creator of 


20 See Hfe-Vcda, Mand I. H} 1 


h, 26, vol. iv. Wilson’s notv. 
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of the universe appears to be the same. But it dJH 
means follows that the two conceptions did not 
~ originate from different sources and become sub¬ 

sequently blended together; and it is not impossible 
that the worship of Praj&pati, as one God, is associ¬ 
ated with Manu, who has been termed a Prajapati. 21 
Again, the worship of the Pitris is associated with 
Prajapati; and the Pitris are said to reside in 
the heaven of Prajapati : and Manu lays down a 
distinction between the world of the Sun, as the 
heaven of the Prajfipatis, and the world or heaven 
of Brahma. 22 The question however can scarcely be 
conclusions, regarded as fairly solved ; and it can only be con¬ 
jectured that Prajapati, or ruler, may have been 
originally a Kshatriya conception of the One God ; 
and that Brahma may in like manner have been the 
Brahmanieal conception of the Supreme Being, 
n ivivo anti- ft may now be as well to recapitulate the con- 

n'arriage^of the elusions which seem to be established by the fore- 
femviSr' going data. The most ancient form of marriage 
was apparently that of the Risliis, in which a bride¬ 
groom gave a pair or two of kine to the father of the 
bride, probably for the purpose of a marriage feast. A 
relic of this primitive custom is still to be traced in the 
modern rite, in which a cow is tied up, but let loose 
instead of being killed. The Daiva form is dubious. 
The Prajapatya form is apparently later in the order 
of time, being connected with a monotheistic religion 
which prevailed during a transition period between 
the worship of the Vedic deities and that of the god 
Brahma, and entailed civil and religious duties upon 


31 See the Mantras already quoted in the Introduction to Vol. I. p. 29. 
Mariu. iv. 182. 
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and women. The Brahma form is ap- hbt 
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—Jy the most modern of all. _ 

Having thus brought under review the four forms The 

o o aces 


_____ _ _ e four marri- 

- ^iu«u ulv “o liV “ . ages treated by 

ef marriage which were permitted by the code, ltManuasm^u 


becomes necessary to take into consideration the 
four remaining nuptials, three of which were famous 
in the national traditions, and may have been 
occasionally practised in the age of Manu, but all 
of which were more or less censured by the Hindu 
lawgiver. They also seem to some extent to ap¬ 
pertain to different communities, or perhaps to 
different phases of civilization ] but they are all 
widely separated from the four orthodox forms by 
one general characteristic, namely, the absence or 
all ceremony, religious or otherwise* The conditions 

each may be thus exhibited :— 

1st, The Asura, in which the bridegroom pur- Asm*. 

chased a damsel of her father. 

2nd, The Gandharva, in which a . union. was oamiimm. 
Prompted by mutual desire, and in which the rite 
Was not necessarily binding for the future. 

3rd, The Rdkshasa, in which a damsel was 

captured by force of arms. 

4th, The Paisacha, in which a damsel was sur- 
prised whilst asleep, or under the influence ot strong 
hquor, or disordered in her intellect. 

Of these four marriage customs, the 

. * sftcha strictly 

tamely, tlio Asura and PaMel.a, were altogether- 
^‘•bidden by Manu; whilst the Gandharva 
^ikshasa were only permitted to warriors, or men «*»ua. 
the Kshatriya caste. 

The Asura custom might he supposed by 
Gamete refer to marriages amongst lie Asuras or,;;u,,,, 
^rigines- but in Mann's ti.m, when the caste 


hgpiiv rate torm 
turiage 
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system had been fully established, the term 
p£n? v. was probably employed only as one of reproach. 

is not difficult to understand that the primitive 
custom of a bridegroom giving a pair of kine to the 
father of his bride, would degenerate in an age of 
comparative luxury into a mere matter of bargain 
and sale; in which family rank and personal attrac¬ 
tions were duly considered, and an equivalent de- 
Gandharva manded in money and jewels. 23 The Gandharva mar- 
sion of ria^e on the other hand might be regarded as the 
expression of a woman’s independence in the dis¬ 
posal of her affections; or, what has already been 
indicated, it might merely refer to the idyllic loves 
of pastoral times, when a swain met a damsel in the 
forest, and the unsophisticated pair simply obej'cd 
the dictates of mutual desire without regard to law 


23 Marriage customs have greatly changed since the time of Manu. In Bengal 
the great difficulty is for the father of daughters to procure husbands for them, 
and a system prevails not unlike the purchase of bridegrooms. At this present I 

moment, if a father wishes to many a daughter to a young Bengalee who has ( 

taken a degree at the Calcutta University, he must agree to spend a much large* 
sum of money upon the marriage entertainment, and upon the jewels and gib > 
than would have been necessary had the bridegroom failed to pass the University 
examination. The vast expense attending the purchasing of a bridegroom of th® 
Kuliu caste is well known; and a curious illustration of the social ideas upon thij 
matter rnay be obtained from a recent biography of a Bengalee miiliomuiiro, nanio^ 
Ramdoolul Dey, who wished to marry his daughter to a young Kulin named 
Eadhaki -en. The biography is written by an intelligent Bengalee gentleman, 
named Gri.sli Chunder Gbosc; and the following extract is given in the very words 
of the author“ Born of parents wretchedly poor, the soul of Radhakisscn was a® . 
small as his circumstances were pitiful. His Koolinism was the only bait that 
attracted Ilamdoolul to the lad. The lad, though not ugly, was ungainly. > 

hair was red and his features wore gross* He had not received even an ordinary 
education. Yet Ramdoolul was anxious to wed his oldest and most tavoun e ,, 
daughter,—a daughter in whose nnmc he had built a ship, -to the son of a Kootiu- 
That daughter refused however to marry the bridegroom thus selected tor nor. 

She had seen the boy herself; she loathed him with the absurd hate of a child. W J 
the ni dit on wliich the marriage was consummated, the bride screamed, and tin 
bride writhed on her seat whii.it being convoyed to tlm altar, to violent nidec* 

V,MS her conduct, that Ramdoolal was compelled to soften her, in order that 
marriage. rit“3 might be proceeded with, by pouring a handful of gold mohurs m- 
her lap.” 
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The Uaksliasa marriage again refers history op 
0 a custom which, prevailed during the wars be- r^v. 
tween the Aryan invaders and the aborigines, by iti k5hasa mod* 
which the daughters and even the wives of the con- tiwKJEtrSuf 
Quered became the prize of the conquerors. The 
^ a ^cha however has not a semblance to either a mod* 

n * _ originating in a 

Ionn or a right. The damsel was neither purchased, fc^wfin ghosts. 
n ° r seduced, nor carried away captive, but was 
simply taken at a disadvantage; an outrage which 
Was far more likely to be committed amongst a peace- 
^ U 1 community than amongst a race of chivalrous 
Warriors like the Kshatriyas. The origin of the name 
I ^ a Wicha is somewhat curious. The Pi,sachas were 
ev d spirits, or ghosts, who were supposed to haunt the 
°arth ; but sometimes they were identified with the 
111 ore terrible and uncivilized aborigines. 21 If therefore 
a damsel found herself likely to become a mother, 

Without being able to furnish a satisfactory reason 
f or her maternity, she would naturally plead that she 
had been victimized by a Pisficha ; and probably 
from this circumstance the term came to bo applied 

all cases in which a damsel had been taken at a 
disadvantage by a mortal lover. In modern times 
however the belief is still very general throughout 
t}l e rural districts of India, that wives as well as 
Maidens may be occasionally victimized by such 
ghostly adni irers. 

The law permitting Gaudharva and hakshasa 
Carriages to the Kshatriyas is not without historical 
"'gmtieance. It seems to indicate that at the time iXS?' 
^'o code of Manu was promulgated the Ksliati i \ as 
f ormed a powerful class of the c ommu nit y; an d that 


n “ Destroy, Indru, 
111 •^^kshasas.” Hi; 


u f l,•olw.red, iVurfully-rOMtog rfeichi ; uraihilnto 
.Vein, MnnJ I. Hymn 133, v- *• 
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a of the Brdhmans found it necessary to temporize, in 
Partly, order to reconcile so arrogant and important a caste 


with Bralimanical law. 25 

Respective The respective merits and demerits of the eight 

merits and ue- 1 , 

SSt fo 0 rms h of forms of marriage are thus indicated by Manu: — 

marriage. 


et The son of a wife by tlie Brahma rite, if he performs 
virtuous acts, redeems from sin ten ancestors and ten de¬ 
scendants, and redeems likewise himself, making twenty-one 
persons in all. The son of a wife by the Daiva rite redeems 
seven ancestors and seven descendants. The son of a wife 
by the Arsharite redeems three ancestors and three de¬ 
scendants. The son of a wife by the Prajdpatya rite re¬ 
deems six ancestors and six descendants. By these four 
marriages are born sons illumined by the Veda, beloved by 
the learned, adorned with beauty, endowed with goodness, 
wealthy, renowned, blessed with all lawful enjoyments, per¬ 
forming every duty, and living a hundred years. But iu 
the four other marriages, which are baso marriages, are 
born sons, who act cruelly, speak falsely, abhor the Yeda, 
and the duties prescribed therein .” 36 


significance of The foregoing observations of the Hindu law- 
tuition oMhe giver on each of the eight forms of marriage furnish 
a curious illustration of the system of merits and 
demerits, which has already been explained as form¬ 
ing the ground-work of Brahmanism. The ingenuity 
of the authors of the code in dealing with this sub¬ 
ject is well worthy of notice. According to the 
dogma inculcated, the merits of an individual ac- 

25 The custom of treating female captives as prize is as old as the nilis. 
this fashion Chryseis and Briseis were allotted to Agamemnon and Achilles; aiu 
tho mother of Sisera is represented in the song of Deborah and Barak as expecting 
tho return of the victorious army of her son with a damsel or two to every man- 
The brute violence of the custom was greatly mitigated in the Mosaic law, whu’ 1 
ordered that a beautiful captive should shave her head and be permitted to hum ' 1 
her parents for a whole month, before a warrior could make her his wife. 

25 Manu, iii. 36 —41. 
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an orthodox marriage will not only tend 
to his own deliverance from the punishment awarded 
to demerits, but in some cases will deliver his an¬ 
cestors or his descendants from such evil conse¬ 
quences. Now, amongst the Hindus the marriage 
of a son is brought about by the parents; and 
although there is reason to believe that this custom 
Was not in force in very ancient times, yet the obli¬ 
gation of a father as regards the marriage of his sons 
and daughters seems to have been generally ac¬ 
knowledged by Manu. The Hindu lawgiver ac¬ 
cordingly enlists the self-interest of parents, by 
declaring that the merits of those who contract the 
better forms of marriage will be felt through a cer¬ 
tain number of degrees in the ascending line; and 
in like manner he enlists the self-interest of the pair 
a bout to be married, by declaring that such merits 
Will be also felt by the children tlirough a corre¬ 
sponding number of generations in the descending 
b*ne. In the same spirit it is asserted that the sons 
Who are born from any of the prohibited marriages 
will turn out the vilest of characters. 


<SL 
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CHAPTER IX. 






THE SRADDHA, 


OR FEAST OF TIIE DEAD. 


history of The Sr&ddha, or feast of the dead, is perhaps 
India. one 0 f the m0 st primitive, as it certainly is one of 

ART the most simple, of all the Yedic rites that have 
heen handed down from a period of remote antiquity 
witiifoodl * 1 * * * * * * 9 to the present day. It originated in the crude idea 
already indicated, that the spirit or ghost had a 
separate existence after death, and that it might be 
gratified or propitiated with offerings of food. This 
idea certainly involved a belief in the prolonged 
existence of the spirit in a future state of being; but 
in its origin it had no connection with the doctrine 
of future rewards and punishments. It is rather to 
be traced to the old world belief, which has existed 
in all ages, and which still lingers in the imagination 
of even a philosophic and material generation, that 
the spirits of the departed hover at times near those 
persons and places which were associated with their 
earthly careers, and are gratified by any tribute ot 
respect which may be paid to their memory . 1 


1 This idea finds exquisite expression in Collins’s poem on the death of Thom* 

eon : — 

“ Remembrance oft shall haunt, the shore 

When Thames in summer wreaths is dress’d; 

And oft shall stay the dashing oar 

To hid his gentle spirit rest." 
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raddha, or feast of the dead, was thus in 
form a pleasing expression of natural 
religion, which long preceded the advent of a priestly 
caste, or the introduction of a systematic ritual. But, 
like every other popular ceremonial which has been 
handed down amongst the Hindus from the Vedic 
period, it has been recast in a Brahmanical mould ; 
and it is in this latter form that the institution 
appears in the Epics as well as in the laws of Manu. 
It consists of three distinct rites :— 

1st, The Daily Srdddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the Pitris, or ghosts of remote 
ancestors. 

2nd, The Monthly Sraddha, to be performed in 
propitiation of the more immediate paternal an¬ 
cestors. 


JSL 
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The Sriiddha a 
pleasing ex¬ 
pression of na¬ 
tural religion. 


Three distinct 
Sniddhas. 


3rd, The Funeral Sraddha, to be performed 
within a certain period after death, or the hearing 
of the death, of a near kinsman. 

It should also be remarked that Sraddhas are'othersnid- 
likewise performed on other occasions, and notably 
at the celebration of any marriage ceremony. 2 

2 In a work entitled Nirneya Sindhu, C'nlebrookc found authority for classify- 
! n 5 obsequies under twelve beads. (1.) Daily obsequies, either food or water only, 

* n honour of ancestors in general, but excluding the Yiswadewr. (2.) Obsequies 
or a special cause, that is, in honour of a kiusnian recently defunct. (3.) Yolun- 
tjiry obsequies, performed by way of supererogation, for the greater benefit of the 
c eeoased. (4.) Obsequies for increase of prosperity, performed upon any accession 
J? wealt b, and upon other joyful occasions. (5.) A Srbddba intended to introduce 
t be ghost of a deceased kinsnnm to the rest of tho ghosts. (6.) Obsequies per- 
h> r med on appointed days, such as that of new moon, full moon, sun’s passage into 
a new sign, etc. (7.) A Srhddha to sanctify the food at an entertainment given 
to a company of Brahmans. (8.) Ouo performed when stated numbers of Brhh- 
hians are fed at tbe cost of • person who needs purification from some defilement. 

(^•) A Srhddba preparatory to the celebration of any solemn rite, and considered 
8s a part of such rile. (10.) A Srhddha in honour of deities, (li.'' Oblaiions of 
°birilied butter, previous to the undertaking of a distant journey. (12.) A Srhd- 
f ^;i to sanctify a meal of fk-h-mcat prepared simply for the sake of nourishment. 

Colebrooke’s £ssot/s on the Helti/ious Co t monies of the Hindus. 
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Daily Sraddha, 


Monthly Snid- 
dhn, considered 
under four , 
heads. 
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TJio daily Sraddha was an offering 
boiled rice, or of milk, roots, and fruit, or of water 
only, to the Pitris, or remote ancestors. This cere¬ 
monial has been already described, 3 and it will be 
only necessary to add that in modern practice it is 
considered sufficient to pour water out of a particular 
vessel every day as a drink-offering to the Pitris. 

The monthly Sraddha may bo considered under 
four separate 1 leads : — 

1st, Ceremonies to be performed at a monthly 



Sraddha. 

2nd, Persons to be entertained at the monthly 
Sraddha. 

3rd, Persons to be excluded from the monthly 
Sraddha. 

4th, Relative merits of the different kinds of 
victuals which may be offered at a monthly Sraddha. 
ist. ceremonies The ceremonies at the monthly Sraddha, as de- 

to bo performed # J 

ti*ddhl thly scribed m the Institutes ot Manu, are of a very 
intelligible character; and seem to have been laid 
down for the purpose of converting the old Yedio 
offering of food and water into a great feast to the 
Brfihmans. The monthly Sraddha was performed 
on the dark day of the moon, that is, when the sun 
and moon are in conjunction. A sequestered spot 
was selected, such as was supposed to be pleasing to 
the ghosts; and then the invited Brahmans were 
conducted to their allotted seats, which had been 
purified with lcusa grass, and were presented with 
garlands of flowers and sweet perfumes. The 
vSicautfcS 110 officiating Brdhman then satisfied the three Vedic 
deities,— Agni, Soma, and Yama,—by pouring an 
oblation of ghee upon the sacred fire. He then 


a See ante , ©hup. vii. 
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to satisfy tlie ancestors of the giver of the history of 
ha. He first sprinkled water on the ground pla T v. 
with his right hand, and then formed three balls or 0ffering ofth0 
cakes of boiled rice, which are called pindas. One 
of these cakes is presented to each of the three im- ancestors, 
mediate paternal ancestors, namely, the father, the 
grandfather, and the great-grandfather. The offer¬ 
ing of pindas, however, is said to be extended to the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees of paternal ancestors 
in the ascending line, by the simple process of wiping 
the hand with kusa grass after offering the pindas to 
the ancestors of the first, second, and third degree. 

This ceremony was followed by a great feast to the 
Br&hmans, consisting of vessels filled with rice, 
together with broths, potherbs, milk and curds, 
ghee, spiced puddings, milky messes of various sorts, 
roots of herbs, ripe fruits, and savoury meats; and 
during the feast passages were read from the Sastras. 

The remains of the cakes were to be eaten by a cow, ^g sal of th0 
a Brahman, or a kid; or to bo cast into water or 
fire; 4 but the wife of the householder was to eat 
the middle of the three cakes, in order that she 
might become the mother of a son, who should be 
long-lived, famous, strong-minded, wealthy, and the 
father of many sons. When the Brahmans had duly 
feasted, the householder gave a feast to the kinsmen 
of his father, and afterwards to the kinsmen of his 
mother. 8 In cases of poverty, however, tho offering 
of water seems to be considered a sufficient satisfac¬ 
tion of the spirits of the six paternal ancestors. 0 


Twist of tho 
kinsmen. 


4 \ curious illustration of the popular belief as regards tho mode by which 
the food was supposed to roach the ghosts, is to be found in the discussion between 
Rama and J&vali. See Tart iv. chap. xiv. See also tbe narrative of the second 
adventure of the horse in Vol. I. Part ii. chap. xvi. 
a Manu, iii. 206—265, 


6 Manu, iii. 283. 
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As regards the persons to be invited td 
monthly Sraddha, great stress is laid by the code 
upon the entertainment of learned Brahmans, and 
the exclusion of ignorant ones from the Sraddha; 


but it is added that if such learned Brahmans cannot 
be found, certain relatives may be entertained. This 
last expression is somewhat obscure, and may possi¬ 
bly imply that the Sraddha was originally eaten by 
the kinsmen, and that the introduction of learned 
Brdhmans was a later idea. 7 

of liSonlJtobo Manu’s catalogue of the persons who were to be 

thosSldhal 11 excluded from a monthly Sraddha is of a very mis¬ 
cellaneous character; and is chiefly valuable from 
the illustrations which it furnishes of the Brahmani- 
cal notion of impure or immoral characters. The 
catalogue may be re-distributed under four general 
heads, according to the four different grounds upon 
which the individuals specified have been respect¬ 
ively excluded, namely, moral, religious, physical, 
and professional. 

CL) Persons dis- The persons to be excluded from a Sr&ddlia on 

■ nullified on mo- 1 .. 

mi grounds, moral grounds, are : — 


“A Brahruachlri who has not road the Veda; a Brah¬ 
man who has committed theft ; one who opposes his pre¬ 
ceptor; a younger brother married before the elder; an 
elder brother not married before the younger ; one who sub¬ 
sists by the wealth of many relatives; the husband of a 
Sridra; the son of a twice-married woman; a husband in 
whose house an adulterer dwells ; one who teaches the 
Veda for wages; one who gives wages to such a teacher; 
the pupil of a Sildra; the Siidra preceptor ; a rude speaker; 
the son of on adulteress born either before or after the death 
of her husband; a forsaker of his mother, father, or pro- 


7 Mann, iii. 148. 
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tliout just cause ; a man who forms a connection history of 
: great sinners; a house-burner; a giver of poison; an i^TtV 

eater of food offered by the son of an adulterer; a suborner of- 

perjury; a wrangler with his father; a drinker of intoxi¬ 
cating spirits; one of evil repute ; a cheat; the husband of 
a younger sister married before the elder; an injurer of his 
friend; a father instructed in the Yeda by his own son; one 
who diverts water-courses; a seducer of damsels; a man 
who delights in mischief; a Brahman living as a Sudra ; 
one who observes neither approved customs nor prescribed 
duties; a constant and importunate asker of favours; one 
who is despised by the virtuous; the husband of a twice- 
married woman; a Brahman of bad manners; and an ignor¬ 
ant Brahman.” 

The persons to be excluded from a Sraddlia Oil (2.) Persons dis- 

... qualified on re- 

rcligious grounds, are:— ligious grounds. 


“ Those who profess to disbelieve in a future state; a 
Brahman who has performed many sacrifices for other men ; 
those who worship images for gain ; ono who deserts the 
sacred fire; one who omits the five great sacraments; a con¬ 
temner of Brahmans ; a despiscr of scripture ; and one who 
sacrifices only to the inferior gods.” 

The persons to be excluded from a Sr&ddha on ft.) Persons dis- 

. A qualified on pby- 

physical grounds, are :— sical Rounds. 

{( Those with whitlows on their nails ; those with black- 
yellow teeth ; a consumptive man; a man who has lost an 
eyo ; a man with elephantiasis; an impotent man; an epi¬ 
leptic man ; one with erysipelas; a leper; a lunatic ; a blind 
man; a club-footed man.” 


The persons to be excluded from a Sraddha be- (i.) Poisons dis- 

i . qualified on ac- 

cause ox their trade or profession, aro:— coumof their 

1 7 t rnde or profes- 

“ Physicians; gamesters; usurers; dancers; sellers of 
meat; those who live by low traffic; a public servant of the 
whole town; a pubhc servant of the Baja: a feeder of cattle; 
a seller of the moon-plant: a navigator of the ocean ; 


a 
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of poetical encomiast ; an oil man ; one wlio employs ' 

sters for his own benefit; a seller of liquors'; a maker of 
bows and arrows ; the keeper of a gambling-house ; a com¬ 
mon informer; a tamer of elephants, bulls, horses, or camels ; 
one who subsists by astrology; a keeper of birds ; one who 
teaches the use of arms; one who builds houses for gain; a 
messenger ; a planter of trees for pay ; a breeder of sport¬ 
ing dogs; a falconer ; one who supports himself by tillage ; 
a shepherd ; a keeper of buffaloes; and one who removes 
dead bodies for pay.” 


punishment for The food that is given to such men at a Sr&ddha 

qualified per- becomes base and impure; and the giver of the 
Sraddha will be punished in the next life. 8 
thS C aVme°s f The foregoing catalogues of persons who are to 
excluded from a Sraddha are very suggestive. 
and% 3 JvZe. fsin place it will be noticed that Manu classi¬ 

fies immorality, heresy, and deviation from caste rule, 
witii physical evils, such as lepros}^ blindness, and 
elephantiasis; and this intermingling is more per¬ 
ceptible in the original text, where no attempt has 
been made to separate the precepts under different 
heads. This strange confusion of sin and disease 
appears to have originated in the old idea, connected 
with the dogma of the transmigration of the soul, that 
disease was the punishment of sins committed either 
in this life or in a previous state of existence. 

Pec uliar usages. Tile peculiar usages which seem to have origin¬ 
ated some of the precepts are also well worthy of 
prohibition of notice. Thus it lias been seen that it was considered 

the lnarmiM of 

i^rZt^bc- wron g for a younger brother or a younger sister to 
elcb-r brother" be married before an elder brother or an elder sister ; 

or .- ister. 

!i Mann, iii. 150 et seq. The punishments dogmatically awarded by Manu to 
dinners in the next life arc without significance, excepting so far as they illustrate 
the doctrine of merits and demerits already explained. Accordingly they arc only 
given in the above text in a geueral and abstract form. 
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which could only find a place amongst a history op 
people who believed that the marriage of a daughter part iv. 
was a duty which every parent was bound to fulfil. 9 
It has also been seen that a woman who married a Prohibition of 

the re-marriage 

second husband was held in great abhorrence ; and of widowa * 
to the present day the marriage of a Hindu widow, 
even when her first husband has died before the 
marriage has been consummated, is regarded with a 
national antipathy which education and legislation 
have done but little to remove. It is also somewhat 
curious that Manu should exclude a constant and 
importunate asker of favours from a Sraddha ; from 
which it would appear that asters of favours were 
as constant and importunate in the age of Manu as 
they are in our own time. 

Amongst the persons whom Manu directed should Prohibition of 
be excluded on religious grounds are to be found ofinferior, =' od!J * 
those who sacrifice only to the u inferior gods. 5 ’ 

This expression of (i inferior gods ” seems to suggest 
a religious opposition. Indeed it is not impossible 
that Manu is alluding to the old Vedic deities, who 
were treated by the Brdhmans as subordinate to 
their god Brahma. The injunction against the 
Br&hmans who performed many sacrifices for other 
men, may have been aimed at the mercenary priests 
who sacrificed for hire. The injunction against those 
who worshipped images for the sake of gain is in¬ 
volved in more obscurity, inasmuch as there does 
not appear to be any satisfactory reference to images 
in the hymns of the Big- Veda ; although it is easy 


0 The same idea finds expression in the marriage of Jacob to Leah, when 
Jacob was really in love with the younger sister Rachel, and under the idea that 
Rachel was to be his bride. 
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r to conceive that such a form of worship must sb 
or later find expression. 

The exclusion of men who followed certain 
trades or professions from the entertainment given 
at a Srdddha, furnishes in like manner some striking 
illustrations of the old opposition between the priest 
and the soldier, the Brdhman and the Kshatriya, 
which seems to be more or less identical with the 
opposition between the Brdhmans and the Ycdic 
Aryans. Thus amongst the ancient Kshatriyas 
gambling was a favourite pastime, and certainly was 
not regarded as a vice, excepting when carried to a 
vicious excess and terminating in the ruin of a family. 
Even Yudliishthira, who is represented in the Malm 
Bhdrata as an incarnation of Dharma, or goodness, 
and who was apparently regarded as a model Raja, 
is actually said to have disguised himself as a Brah¬ 
man, and in that guise to have taught the art of dice 
to the Raja of Virata. But Mann excludes from the 
Srdddha every gambler, and every man wdio keeps 


s ‘Hors of wine a gambling-house or employs gamblers. Then again 

and flesh-meat. G J . ini , 

the Kshatriyas revelled in wine and flesh-meat; but 
Mann excludes the sellers of wine and meat from the 
Srdddha. The most significant precepts however 
Makers of wea- are those which exclude the makers of bows and ar- 

pons and tamers . _ 

of horses. rows, the tamers of horses, and those who taught the 
use of arms; for the bow was the favourite weapon 
of the Kshatriyas, and the taming of horses was re¬ 
garded as a royal accomplishment; whilst two of the 
most patriarchal characters in the Mahd Bhdrata, 
Bhfshma and Drona, are said to have trained Pdndu 
and Dritarashtra, and their sons, the IVmdavas and 
Kauravas, in the use of different kinds of weapons. 
The exclusion of navigators is equally curious. Na- 
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vas certainly known to the Vedic Aryans, llI ^. I)lv 
Sven recognized by Manu ; 10 but it lias always paht v. 
been regarded with peculiar horror by the Br&h- 
mans; and consequently it is referred to the three 
first Yugas or ages, but discountenanced in the age 
of Kali. The exclusion of physicians seems to have 
originated in the idea that they must be impure from 
having to deal with impure things. 

As regards the food to be offered to the ghosts at 
the monthly Sr&ddha, the precepts in Manu are also eA>d S tU a al li5d- 
significant. The old primitive custom of offering 
fish and fiesh is sufficiently recognized, but at the 
same time it is urged that the ghosts prefer a 
more simple and Brahmanical diet, such as milk and 
honey. 11 At a later period it was declared that the 
feasting on flesh-meat at a Sraddha was forbidden in 
the Kali age. 12 

The funeral Sraddha, which is performed after rmicmisrdd- 
the death of a kinsman, is in every respect similar 
to the monthly Sraddha, and consequently calls for 
no detailed description. The code lays down certain 
laws as regards the purification of the survivors, but 
they arc devoid of historical significance. The 


10 Manu, viii. 156, 157. 

n “ Offerings of the following victuals are said to be capable of satisfying the 
ancestors of men for different periods : Tila [t. e. sesamura seeds], rice, barley, 
black lentils or vetches, water, roots, and fruit, given with, the prescribed cere¬ 
monies, will satisfy the ancestors of men for an entire month. Fish will satisfy 
them for tw'o months ; venison for three months; mutton for foil- months; birds, 
such as the twice-born may eat, for five months; kid’s flesh for six months; 
spotted deer fi r seven months; the antelope for eight months; the ram for nino 
months; the flesh of wild'boars and wild buffalo* s for ten months; horses and 
tortoises for eleven months. But the milk of cows, and food made of that milk, 
will satisfy the ancestor for a whole year. . . . The Pitris say:—*Oh! 
mny that man be born in our line who will give us honey and pure butter, both on 
the thirteenth clay of the moon, and when tbo shadow of uu elephant falls to the 
east.’ ” Munu, ill. 26C—274. 

‘2 See appendix to Manu, H aught on’s translation. 
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ceremonies which accompanied and followed" 

_ death of Mahdraja Dasaratha sufficiently illustrate 

the popular ideas and customs which still prevail. 13 
theoidvSbe- ^ will be seen from the foregoing data that the 
dSaiSrttieBrth- old Vedic belief in the worship of ancestors has been 
strangely Brahmanized by the compilers of the code. 
The monthly Srdddha, whilst ostensibly celebrated 
in honour of deceased ancestors, is in reality nothing 
more than an entertainment given to the Brahmans. 
Again, the original idea appears to have originated 
in a childlike belief that the food and water sustain 
and refresh the spirit of the departed ; whilst) ac¬ 
cording to the more modern Brahmanical doctrine, 
the performance of a Srdddha delivers the soul of 
the dead person from the custody of Yama, the judge 
of the dead, and translates it to the heaven of the 
Pitris, or ancestors • there to remain until the merits 
of its previous life on earth are all exhausted, and 
then to return again to earth and re-animate another 
body. Thus it is the current belief that without 
the Srdddha the soul of the deceased cannot ascend 
to the heaven of the Pitris and take up its abode there. 


13 Seo ante, Tart iv. chap. xi. and xii. The celebration of these Sr&ddhas is 
frequently attended by a vast expenditure. The Brhlimans are feasted in great 
numbers, whilst money and food are lavishly distributed amongst tlio guests, and 
also amongst the lower classe’s of the community. At the Sn'iddhn of Ramdoolat 
X)ey, five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000, were expended. His biographer, Baboo 
Uriah Chunder Ghose, thus describes the proceedings on that occasion :— “ The 
Brhhrnan and tho beggar overflowed in Calcutta at this solemn ceremony. To the 
former gold and silver, and elephants and horses, and budgerows and boats, and 
carriages and palanquins, were given away with princely munificence ; to the latter 
upwards of three lakhs of rupees w . ; e distributed. On no one was less than a, 
rupee bestowed, and if a beggar woman was found to be with child, a second ru¬ 
pee was given to her. Did a beggar bring a bird in his hand, the bird obtained its 
alms equally with its master.” 
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CHAPTER X. 




THE FOUR CASTES. 

The social fabric of the Hindus rests uj>on the history of 
caste system, namely, the division of the community, part v. 
without regard to wealth or ability, into the four Division of oi*^- 
great classes of priest, soldier, merchant, and culti- 
vator, or Brdhman, Kshatriya, Yaisya, and Sudra. ^amiVfour 
]^ut besides this distinction of caste which dismem¬ 
bers society, there is a division of epochs or stages 
in the existence of the individual, which maps out 
the life of every twice-born man into four periods, 
namely, that of student, householder, hermit, and 
devotee. Accordingly the present chapter will be 
devoted to the consideration of the caste system and 
caste laws, which regulate more or less the social 
life of the Hindus; whilst the subsequent chapter 
will be devoted to the consideration of the four suc¬ 
cessive stages in the life of the individual man. 

The probab lo origin of the four castes of Brah- Probable oriiriu 

T t- , . . Tr , _ . of the four 

mans, Kshatnyas, vaisyas, and budras has already oa - stcs - 
been briefly indicated. It has been observed 1 that a 
broad line of demarcation, which finds expression in 
the investitureo£ the thread, separates the three twice- 
born castes, who were apparently Aryan conquerors, 
from the Sildras, who were apparently a conquered 


VOL. II. 


1 Vol. T. Introduction. 
34 
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race. The inference has accordingly been 
that the Sudras were the original inhabitants of the 
land, who had been reduced to a servile condition by 
their Aryan conquerors. Traces of this distinction 
are to be found in the Yedic hymns; and indeed 
Manu himself refers the origin of caste to the Aryan 
settlement on the Saraswati. But in the Brahmanic 
age, which is the special subject of the code of 
Manu, the caste system was firmly rooted in the 
minds of the people as an article of religious belief; 
and it was associated with every religious act and 
duty, whilst enforced by public law as well as by 
moral and social rule. This distinction may be thus 



indicated :— 


! Termed the 
u twice - born ” 
from wearing the 


Sudras, or the servile class who 
tilled the soil. 


Brahmans, or priests. 

Kshatriyas, or soldiers and Rajas. ^ U1J 

Vaisyas, or merchants and farmers. J gacre( j thread. 

Never invest¬ 
ed with the 
thread. 

The earliest account of the fourfold origin of caste 
appears in one of the later hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
known as the Purusha hymn, because it refers to 
Purusha, or the Supreme Spirit, who may be identi¬ 
fied with Brahma. In this hymn the gods and Ri- 
sliis are supposed to offer up Purusha as a sacrifice, 
and to dismember him for the'purpose of creating 
the world out of his limbs. This is an ancient con¬ 
ception, and, as already indicated, finds expression 
in the Scandinavian mythology. 2 But Purusha was 
a spirit, and accordingly some difficulty appears to 


See ante, p. 153, note. 
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in assigning bodily members to a 
Indeed the Sanscrit commentator 
upon the passage explains that the gods did not 
actually offer sacrifice and bind Purusha as a victim ; 
but that they offered mental sacrifice and contem¬ 
plated Purusha as a victim. 3 The entire hymn has 
been translated by Dr. Muir, but the following ex¬ 
tract contains all that refers to the four castes : 4 — 


“ Wien they formed [or offered up] Purusha, into how 
many parts did they divide him ? What was his mouth ? 

hat were his arms ? What were called his thighs and 
feet ? 

. “ The Brallman was his mouth ; the Rajamaya [i.e. Ksha¬ 
triya] was made his arms; that which was the Vaisya was 
his thighs; the Sudra sprang from his feet.” 

Now whilst this hymn may possibly indicate the 
inferiority of the Sudra to the three twice-born castes, 
it can scarcely be said to establish the supremacy of 
the Brahman over the Kshatriya. On the contrary, 
the myth only explains the mutual relation of the 
castes towards each other, and that too in figurative 
language which could scarcely offend the pride of 
the haughtiest Kshatriya; for the latter would readi¬ 
ly admit that the BrAhmans were the mouth that 
promulgated Brahmanism, whilst they themselves 
were regarded as the arm that protected the common¬ 
weal. 

In the code of Manu however, which is the full 
expression of Brahmanical assumption, the signifi¬ 
cance of the \ edic myth is altogether distorted for 
the purpose of setting the Brahman above the Ivslia- 
triya. Instead of the twice-born castes forming the 

2 Mahidhara, quoted by Ur. Muir. 

4 Muir’s Sanscrit Texts, vol. i. chap, i sect. 2. 
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of mouth, arms, and thighs of the Purusha, they are 
said to have sprung from those members; and the 
new idea is introduced that the mouth is better than 
the arm. Manu says :— 


“ In order to preserve the universe, Brahma caused the 
Brahman to proceed from his mouth; the Ksliatriya to pro¬ 
ceed from his arm; the Yaisya to proceed from his thigh; 
and the Sudra to proceed from his foot. And Brahma 


directed that the duties of the Brahmans should he reading 


and teaching the Yeda; sacrificing and assisting others to 
sacrifice; giving alms if they be rich, and receiving alms if 
they be poor. And Brahma directed that the duties of the 
Kshatriyas should be to defend the people; to give alms; 
to sacrifice; to read the Yeda; and to keep their passions 
under control. And he directed that the duties of the Yais 


yas should be to keep herds of cattle ; to give alms; to read 
the Sastras ; to carry on trade ; to lend money at interest; 
and to cultivate land. And he directed that the Sudra should 
serve all the three mentioned castes, namely, the Brdlimans, 
the Kshatriyas, and the Yaisyas; and that he should not 
depreciate them or make light of them. Since the Brahman 
sprang from the mouth, which is the most excellent part of 
Brahma, and since he is the first-born and possesses the \ eda, 
he is by right the chief of the whole creation. Him Brah¬ 
ma produced from his own mouth that he might perform holy 
rites ; that he might present ghee to the gods, and cakes of 
rice to the Pitris or progenitors of mankind .” 5 


Frdhranns.the The foregoing account calls for no farther com- 
8& f iSJ. the m ent. The statement that the Brahmans are the 
chief of the creation is simply an assumption, which 
the Hindu lawgiver continues to teach and enforce 
throughout the entire code. 

Expression of The system of caste finds expression in every act 
KS. d,BtM,c ‘ 0 f Hindu life, and like the doctrine of merits and 


5 Manu, i. 88—94. 
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$$$, imparts a religious significance to every hibt^ 
itmry proceeding. In its more general form it p^t v. 
simply indicates the different professions of priest, 
soldier, merchant, and cultivator. Tlius in ordinary in salutations, 
salutations, or polite inquiries, a Brdlnnan was to be 
asked whether his devotion had prospered ; a Ksha- 
triya whether he suffered from his wounds; a Vaisya 
whether his wealth was secure; and a Siidra whether 
he was in good health. 6 In administering oaths to 
witnesses, however, a far wider distinction is laid 


down between members of either of the three twice- 
born castes and a Siidra. Thus a Brdhman was to 
swear by his veracity; a Kshatriya by his weapons, 
horse, or elephant; and a Vaisya by his kine, grain, 
or gold; but a Siidra was to imprecate upon his own 


head the guilt of every possible crime if he did not 
speak the truth. 7 The law as regards caste mar-M^g^bc- 


G Manu, ii. 127. 

7 Manu, viii. 113.—The following texts respecting perjury, and the examina¬ 
tion of witnesses, are very significant : — 44 When the witnesses are all assembled in 
the middle of the ^ourt-room in the presence ol the plaintiff and defendant, the 
judge, before examining them, should address them as follows : — 4 What you knuw 
to have been transacted in the matter before ns between the two parties, declare at 
large and with truth, for your evidence in this cause is required.’ The witness 
who is truthful will attain the highest fame hero below, and the most exalted seats 
of happiness hereafter; such testimony is revered by Brahma. But the witness 
who speaks falsely will be fast bound under water in the cords of Vanina, and ho 
wholly deprived of power during a hundred transmigrations. The soul itself is 
its own witness; the soul it<* * If is its own refuge; let no one then offend his con- . 
scious soul, for it is the supreme internal witness of men! Tin* sinful have said 
in their hearts 4 None sees us! ’ But the gods distinctly see them, and o docs 
the spirit within their breasts. The twice-born witnesses should be called upon 
by tho judge to declare the truth in the presence of the divinity wiih their faca 
turned either to the north or to thu east. To a Brahman the judge should say:—• 

* Declare : ’ To a Kshatriya he should say :— 4 Declare the truth!’ To the 
Vaisya he should compare perjury to the crime of stealing kino, grain, or gold. 
To the Siidra he should Compare perjury to every mime, in the following lan¬ 
guage:—‘Whatever places of torture have been prepared for the murderer of a 
Brahman, for the murderer of a woman or child, for tho injurcr of a friend, or for 
an ungrateful man, have also bet ti ordained for that witness who gives false 
evidence. If you deviate frum the truth, the fruit of every virtuous act which 
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riages betrays a conflict of usages, inasmuch 
recognizes polygamy, and seems to indicate that the 
Kshatriyas occasionally insisted upon taking the fair 
daughters of inferior castes to be their wives. It 
was enacted that a Br&hman, a Kshatriya, or a 
Vaisya should in the first instance marry a damsel 
of his own caste; and if, after fulfilling that duty, 
one or the other should be driven by inclination to 
marry a damsel of an inferior caste, he might do so 
in the direct order of the castes beneath him. This 
law is curiously artificial, and is evidently aimed 
against all marriages between castes. Men of the 
twice-born castes were assured that if through weak¬ 
ness of intellect they irregularly married women of 
Marriage with a the Siidra caste, they would very soon degrade their 
low caste pro- families to the condition of Siidras. u If ai Brahman 

Muted. < ^ 

married a daughter of a Siidra as his first wire, that 
wife would have to prepare the sacrifices to the gods 
and the oblations to the Pitris, and neither the gods 
nor the Pitris would eat such offerings. For the 
crime of that Br&hman there was no expiation ” 8 
It was, however, ordered that in all marriage rites 
between different castes the bride was to take in her 
Caste emblems, hand an emblem of the caste to which she belonged. 

Thus a bride of the warrior caste was to hold an 
arrow; a bride of the merchant caste was to hold a 
whip; whilst a bride of the lowest caste of all was 
i.ai r prohii.i- to hold the skirt of a mantle . 9 Such arbitrary laws 


you have committed since your birth will depart from you to the dogs. The man 
who gives false evidence shall go naked, shorn, and blind, and be tormented with 
hunger and thirst, and beg food with a potsherd at the door of his enemy. If he 
answer one question falsely he shall tumble headlong into hell in utter darkness, 
kven if he gives imperfect testimony, and asserts a fact which ho has not seen, ho 
will suffer pain like a man who eats fish and swallows the sharp bones.’ ” Manu, 
viii. 79—93. 

h Manu, iii. 12—19. 


9 Manu, iii. 41. 
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tended to throw discredit upon all mar- HX ®®f DIJL 
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between castes; and in the present day all 
such marriages have fallen 


ai e tion of all mar¬ 
riages between 
different eastes. 


into disuse and 

strictly prohibited. 

The more important illustrations of the caste ^^upsof f 
system, which are to be found in Manu, may be ge«Ktesys- 
grouped under five different heads, viz.:— 

1st, The veneration in which Brahmans are to 
be held. 

2nd, The privileges which are to be enjoyed by 
Brdhmans. 


3rd, The occupations or mode of life to be 
followed by Brdlimans. 

4th, The restrictions as regards diet which are 
to be observed by all men of the twice-born castes. 

5th, The scale of punishment for cases of slan¬ 
der between men of different castes. 

The degree of veneration in which the Brahman 
was to be held by all other men is explicitly laid 
down in the code of Manu. The Brahman, it is 
said, sprang from the mouth of Brahma. He was 
entitled to the whole of the universe by the right of 
primogeniture. He possessed the Veda, and was 
alone permitted to teach the laws of Manu. 10 By his 
sacrifices and imprecations he could destroy a Raja 
in a moment, together with all his troops, elephants, 
horses, and chariots. 11 In his wrath he could frame 
new worlds, with new gods and new mortals. 12 
Although convicted of every possible crime, he was 
never to bo put to death by a Raja; lie might bo 
banished from the realm, but no injury was to be 
inflicted on himself or his property. 13 A twice-born 


10 Manu, i. 94—101. 
w Manu, ix. 315. 


11 Manu, ix. 313. 

13 Manu, viii. 380. 
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man, who barely assaulted a Br&liman witli) 
intention of hurting him, would be whirled about 
for a century in the hell termed Tamasa. He who 
smote a Brahman with only a blade of grass would 
be born an inferior quadruped during twenty-one 


transmigrations. But he who shed the blood of a 


Brahman, saving in battle, w r ould be mangled by 
animals in his next birth for as many years as there 
were particles of dust rolled up by the blood of the 
Brahman. 14 If a Sudra sat upon the same seat with 
a Br&hman, he was to be gashed in the part offend¬ 


ing 


j 2nd. Privileges 
t/f Br&hmans. 


The rights and privileges to be enjoyed by the 
Brahman in the state were of a very high character, 
but were scarcely connected with the idea of nobility » 
The Raja was to appoint a Brahman to be chief over 
all the Ministers; and in him the Raja was to place 
his fullest confidence. 10 The Raja was to appoint 
one Brahman to be his Purohita, or family priest; 
and another Br&hman to be his Ritwij or perfoimer 
of sacrifices. 17 The administration ot justice was to 
be largely intrusted to the Brahmans, and a court ot 
four Brahmans w 7 as called the Court of Brahma, 01 
the Court of four faces; the god Brahma being 
always represented with four faces, corresponding 
to the four Vedas, of which he was said to he the 
author. 18 Treasure trove was to be divided between 
the Raja and the Brahmans; hut if a Brahman 
found the treasure none of it went to the Baja. 11 ' 
The property of Brdhmans was never to he escheated 
by the Baja. On failure of heirs the wealth of all 


>< Mann, iv. 165-168. 
10 Menu, vii. 58, 69. 
Mauu, viii. 1, 9, 11. 


i 5 Manu, viii. 281. 

17 Manu, vii. 78. 

10 Manu, viii. 87 —89. 
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fes might be taken by the Raja; but that hist 
Brahman was to be divided amongst liis paut V. 
caste. 20 Above all, the Brahman, provided he was 
learned in the Veda, was to enjoy a perfect im¬ 
munity from taxation. Under no circumstances 
whatever was a Raja to levy a tax upon such a 
Br&hman, or permit him to be hungry. On the 
other hand, the Raja was to provide for the main¬ 
tenance of the Brahman, and protect him as a father 
protects a son. 21 

As regards the mode of life to be followed by a 
Brahman, it is laid down in the code that he might 
gain his subsistence by lawful gleaning and gather- 
ing, by what was given to him in alms, and by 
tillage. He was, however, to receive no gifts what¬ 
ever from bad men or from Siidras. If deeply dis¬ 
tressed he might support life by traffic and money 
lending, but never by service which is styled dog¬ 
living. 22 If unable to subsist as a Br&hman, he might 
adopt the profession of a Ksliatriya or Vaisya; but 
he was to avoid tilling the earth, for the iron- 
mouthed pieces of wood wounded the earth and the 
creatures dwelling in it. In like manner he was 
i\ot to sell flesh-meat, or spirituous liquors, or other 
articles which are expressly prohibited, 33 A Brahman 
was never to indulge in any sensual gratification, 
nor follow any pursuit which might impede his read¬ 
ing the Veda; but he was to bring his apparel, his 
discourse* and his frame of mind to a conformity 
with his age, his occupation, his property, his divine 
knowledge, and his family. He was not to eat with 
his wife, nor to look at her while she was eating. He 


:n .Manu, u. 188, 189. 

" Mauu, iv. 1, 6; xi. 194—197 ; xiii. 


21 Mnnu, vii. 133—135. 
23 Manu, x. 81—89. 
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op was never to dwell in a city wiiicli was goverit 
v’ a Raja who was a Siidra; nor in one surrounded by 
men who neglected their duties; nor in one abound¬ 
ing with professed heretics; nor in one swarming 
with low-born outcastes. He was never to play at 
dice ; nor gain wealth by music, or by any act 
which pleased the sense. 24 

As regards diet the precepts of Mann are ex¬ 
plicit, although somewhat contradictory. A Brah¬ 
man was to carefully avoid all garlic, onions, leeks, 
and mushrooms; all bad milk; and all rice and 
bread which had not been first offered to some deity.' 25 
“ Beasts and birds/ 5 says Manu, “may be slain by 
Br&kmans for sacrifice, since Agastya did this of 
old ; and no doubt in the funeral sacrifices by holy 
men, and in oblations by Brdhmans and Kshatriyas, 
the flesh of such beasts and birds as might be legally 
eaten, was presented to the gods. A Br&hman, how¬ 
ever, should never eat the flesh of cattle which has 
not been consecrated by mantras; but should he 
earnestly desire to taste such meat, he may gratify 
his fancy by forming the image of some beasts with 
dough or chickened ghee. 5 ’ 26 

The general ordinances laid down by Manu, as 
regards the diet of the twice-born castes, is cha¬ 
racterized throughout by that extraordinary spirit of 
Compromise in- compromise between opposite institutions and usages, 
InvVr. ipi-f ling which so largely prevails throughout the.code. That 

the diet of the tt J l O > 

cSt£ boru milk and vegetables were considered as the staple ot 
Brahmanical food seems to be proved by the pro¬ 
hibition as regards bad milk and particular vegeta- 


24 Manu, iv. 15—84. 

** Manu, v. 36—42. 


85 Manu, v. 5—10. 
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which all BrAlimans are called upon to eisto 
In like manner flesh-meat would appear to pIbt V. 
be considered as the staple food of other twice-born ~ 
men, namely, the Kshatriyas and Yaisyas, from the 
prohibitions as regards particular animals and birds, 
from which all twice-born men should abstain. This 
conclusion is not perhaps logically proved, inasmuch 
as all twice-born men, including Brahmans as well 
as Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, arc required to abstain 
from particular flesh and birds. Indeed, in Bengal 
there are many Brahmans in the present day, who 
eat the meat which has been offered to DurgA or 
Kali. But according to the national idea the Brail- Opposition be- 
man is supposed to live on milk and vegetables, 
whilst the Ksliatriya and Vaisya may eat mutton SStoftbo 
and goats’ flesh; and this idea finds full expression Kshatriia 
in the precepts of Manu, although the attempt to 
arrive at a compromise between the conflicting 
usages renders the language somewhat equivocal. 

That flesh-meat was repugnant to Manu is manifest Repugnance of 
irom the condemnation which ho pronounces against mcat * 
every one who is connected, however remotely, with 
the slaughter of an animal, either by consenting to 
it, or killing the animal, or cutting it up, or selling 
the flesh, or buying it, or cooking it, or serving it 
up, or eating it. Even whilst admitting that no sin 
is committed by eating flesh-meat after it has been" 7 
offered to the gods and Pitris, Manu declares that 
the man who abstains from it, will obtain a reward 
equal to that ot a man who has performed a hundred 
Aswamodhas. 28 But still it was only natural that the Toiewtio., of 
Brahraanical lawgiver should exhibit some amount 

Vaisyas. 


- 7 Manu, v. 11—18; 48—53. 


Manu, v. 64. 
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of of toleration towards the usages of those twice-born 
men, to whom the Brdhmans chiefly looked for pre¬ 
sents and maintenance. Moreover, he had to deal 
with another difficulty, namely, the old animal 
sacrifices of the Yedic period, and to defend those 
sacrifices from the denunciations of the Buddhists. 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the simple character 
of the offerings to the gods and Pitris in treating of 
religious duties, he does permit and even enjoin 
sacrifices of cattle on certain occasions, and allow 
twice-born men to eat the flesh-meat which has been 
thus consecrated. 29 Other texts carry the spirit of 
toleration still further. Manu declares that there is 
no sin in lawfully eating flesh-meat, in drinking 
wine, and in caressing women, as all men are prone 
to those enjoyments ; but he adds that men who 

Abstinence from refrain from such enjoyments will obtain a signal 

lawful pleasures # J J 

in nilntSurt reward in another life. 30 The simplicity of Manu 
upon those points is truly charming, and the doc¬ 
trine is not unknown in western systems of morality. 
It may be put in the following form. Certain plea¬ 
sures are lawful, but still they are pleasures; if 
therefore a man abstain from such pleasures now, 
he will enjoy other pleasures hereafter. It should 
however be added that later Brahmanical legislators 
prohibited altogether the use of flesh-meat, either at 
entertainments to guests, or at the Srdddhas, or 
feasts of the dead; on the ground that whilst they 
were permitted in the earlier ages of mankind, they 
•were forbidden in the present age of Ktilf. 31 

piinishmontB for The scale of punishments in cases of slander 

slander. 


29 Manu, v. 26—48. 80 Manu, v. 66. 

31 See Manu, appendix to the English translation. 
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a still more 
as conceived in 


caste hist< 

INDIA. 
Pakt V 


distinct idea of the 
the time of the code. A 
Kshatriya who slandered a Brahman was to he fined ~ 
a hundred panas ; for the same crime a Vaisya was 
to be fined ci hundred and fifty or two hundred 
panas, but a Siidra was to be whipped. 32 On the 
other hand, if a Brahman slandered a Kshatriya he 
was to be fined fifty panas ; if he slandered a Vaisya 
he was to be fined twenty -five panas; but if lie 
slandered a Siidra he was only to be fined twelve 
panas. If, however, a Siidra insulted any man of 
the twice-born castes with gross invectives he was 
to have his tongue slit; if he mentioned the name 
and caste of the individual with contumely, an iron 
style ten fingers long w T as to be made red-hot and 
thrust into his mouth ; and if through pride he dared 
to instruct a Brahman respecting his duty, the Raja 
was to order that hot oil should be poured into 
his mouth and ear. 33 



In addition to these four castes there were a large 
number of outcastes, of whom the lowest were called 
Chamhilas. The Chanddlas were said to be the sons cimmuias 
of a Siidra by a Brahman! woman ; 3j but probably outcastcs, 
they merely formed the lowest class of the comnni- 
mty, and the origin of such hated unions as those 
indicated were condemned to belong to that class. 
u Chanddlas, 1 ” says Manu, “ must dwell without the 
town. Their sole wealth must be dogs and asses ; 
their clothes must consist of the mantles of deceased 
persons; their dishes must be broken pots; and 


J he paiia was a copper we;ght, or a copper coin, of about 200 grains • and 
was probably equivalent to the modern piece, or something less than a half-penny 
See Frincep’s Essays. 1 J ' 

33 Manu, viii. 266—276 


34 Manu, x. 12, 29, 30. 
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^iitsr$gY op their ornaments must consist of rust} 7 iron. No one 1 


'Txdia. 

Part V. 


who regards his duties must hold any intercourse 


witli them; and they must marry only amongst 
themselves. By day they may roam about for the 
purposes of work, and be distinguished by the badges 
of the Baja; and they must carry out the corpse of 
any one who dies without kindred. They should 
always be employed to slay those who are sentenced 


by the law to be put to deatli; and they may take 


the clothes of the slain, their beds, and their orna- 
ments.’’ 35 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that subsequent 
to the time of Manu the number of castes became 
largely increased, and every hereditary calling be¬ 
came regarded as a separate caste. But still every 
Hindu is regarded as belonging to one or other of 
the four great castes ; or else to one of those dubious 
classes of the community, which lias caste laws of its 
own, although they cannot be referred to either of 
the four great castes which are specified by Manu. 


35 Manu. x. 51—53. 
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TIIE FOUR STAGES OF LIFE, 

Two of the main objects which the compilers of history of 
the Brahmanical code appear to have had in view pakt v. 
have now been unfolded, namely :— Two objects of 

1st. The authoritative promulgation of a ritual Man c u already 

1 c . unfolded. 

winch should include the polytheistic worship of the i a t, Theestab. 
Vedic deities, and at the same time superadd the national ritual, 
dogma of rewards and punishments in association 
with the monotheistic worship of the god Brahma. 

2nd, To enforce a strict code of caste laws, which ?<ui, tv* osm- 
should for ever separate the twice-born castes from castosystcm ' 
the Sudras, whilst establishing the ascendancy of the 
Brahmanical hierarchy over the whole. 

A third and equally important measure may now Question of four 
be taken into consideration ; namely, the grand tiiteiiln the 
effort to map out the life of every man of the tiviee- presont chapter ‘ 
born castes into four distinct periods, corresponding 
to four distinct phases of human existence ; that of 
a student, a householder, a hermit, and a devotee. 

The object of this extraordinary division of indi¬ 
vidual existence seems to have been to bring every 
action of civil and family life into the area of reli¬ 
gious duty. That such an arbitrary disposition of 
the individual should be universally accepted could 
scarcely be expected. The student may be eager 
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I-'our stages or 
orders still 
recognized but 
not accepted. 


/of to throw off the restrictions of pupilage, 

undertake the duties of a husband and a father; but 
the householder, as he advances in years, is not 
always prepared to sacrifice his domestic happiness 
for the sake of becoming a hermit or a devotee. Still 
the system of the four orders, as it is called, is 
universally recognized by the Hindus; and as the 
pious householder finds old age creeping upon him, 
he devotes more and more time and thought to his 
religious duties, with the view of approximating his 
life as far as possible with that of a devotee; and 
with the hope that in so doing lie may expiate his 
sins by penances and good works, and obtain after 
death a happier existence in the next state of being. 

Ideal of Brail- In other words, the ideal of Brahmanical life is 
always before the Hindu, and indeed is pleasing to 
his imagination. As a student the Brdhman must 
acquire a perfect knowledge of his duties; as a 
householder he must practise all those duties in the 
character of a married man and the father of a house¬ 
hold ; as a hermit he must mortify his body by pen¬ 
ances and religious austerities j and as a devotee 
he must pass his remaining years in the contempla¬ 
tion of that Divine Essence in which he hopes to bo 
ultimately absorbed, or of that Divine Spirit with 
whom he hopes ultimately to dwell. 

The names of these four orders are as follows 
1st, The Brahmachdri, or student in the Veda. 
2nd, The Grihastha, or married man and house¬ 
holder. 

3rd, The Vdnaprastha, or hermit. 

4th, Sannyasf, or devotee. 

i. the bra.h-^ The life of a Brahnuichdri commences from the 

day of investiture with the thread ; but prior to that 


The four orders. 


xtKGfikni, or 
student. 
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certain rites are ordained, which are per- history of 
n>rmecl without the concurrence or knowledge of the paktv. 
cliild, and which are devoid of all historical signifi- ~ 

Cance * These rites consist in the purification of the Rites prior to 
the giving it a name, the feeding it with rice withu^tlmS. 
111 the sixth month from its birth, and the shaving of 
^] lQ head. 1 But the investiture with the thread is of ?WS^"? 00f 
° utmost importance in the life of the twice-born. 

*e thread is the symbol which distinguishes the 
ice-born man from the Sudra; and tlie investiture 
& second birth, which introduces the twice-born 
} outh to a religious life, and sanctifies him for the 
study of the Veda. 

As regards the ceremony itself, a pleasing ilHis- retails, 
ration is to be found in the story of the childhood 
? ^ ilraa > hut some important additional data are 

inshed by the code of Mann. The thread of the £^ 0 ° r 7m, e 
-brahman is made of cotton, and is put over the head 
111 ^ lreo strings. The thread of the Kshatriya is 
uia e of hemp ; but in more ancient times it seems 
to have been made of a strip of antelope’s skin. * 5 * * 8 The 
tread of the Vaisya is made of wool. Considerable a s 
latitude is allowed as regards the age at which the " 
ceremony should take place. The investiture ought 
to be carried out in the eighth year of a Brdli- 
nan the eleventh year of a Kshatriya, and the 
tMoltth year of a Vaisya It might, however, be 
performed as early as the fifth year of a Brdhman 


Age of investi¬ 
ture. 


1 Mann, ii. 27 —H-3. 

5 Sec the narrative of the investiture of „ 

arc several allusions t > the antelope, both ini' chap ’ 1 hero 

indicate that it regarded as a sacred uStlfef « wluc t seem to 

otilv frequently sacrificed to Vedic d-i.J.- bu 1 " ° ?*»"“• 

*** x ; lope rr is “ fii for ; 

distinction between the land of the Aryan, and tho land of M lechhas. Warn « 

VOL. U. 35 ’ 
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Ceremony of 
begging lor 
aims. 


/ op the sixth year of a Kshatriya, and the eightliyi 
of a Yaisya. But on no account was it to be delayed 
beyond the sixteenth year of Brdbmans, the twenty- 
second year of Kshatriyas, or the twenty-fourth year 
of Vaisyas. The reason for this differential scale 
probably lay in the fact that it was considered more 
incumbent on the young Brdhman to commence the 
study of the Yeda at an early age than for the 
Ksliatriya or Vaisya. If a twice-born youth passed 
the allotted age without investiture he was virtually 
excommunicated, and became an out-caste. He was 
I degraded from the Grdyatri; in other words, he was 
not permitted to offer up that prayer, which a twice- 
born man was alone permitted to utter. He was in 
fact treated as an impure man with whom no Brah¬ 
man would form a connection. 3 

The most significant point in Mann’s account of 
the investiture with the sacred thread is the cere¬ 
mony of begging for alms. 4 On the day of investi¬ 
ture, the youth was to take his staff, and stand 
opposite to the Sun; this last rite being perhaps a 
relic of the ancient Sun worship. The youth was next 
to walk round the fire and beg for alms; and this cere¬ 
mony is still performed by twice-born boys of every 
degree, by the son of a Raja as well as by the son of 
a Vaisya. In the case of a Brdhman youth, this 
begging for alms is not confined to the day of in¬ 
vestiture, but may be carried on day by day 
throughout the whole period of student life ; and in 
this manner the Brahmachdri is supposed to main- 


3 Maim, ii, 86—40. Other details arc added concerning the girdle, staff, 
and raautle of men of the three twice-born castes; but they are of no historical 
significance, and arc mere matters of ceremonial law. 

4 Munu, ii. 48— 61. 
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Imself and his religious preceptor. 


But in msTo 

then&se of the Kshatriya or the V aisya, the cere- Y . 
mony of begging* is merely formal, and is confined 
to the day of investiture. At the present time the 
ceremony is performed precisely as it is described in 
the story of the investiture of Rama and his brethren, 
bhe day is one of festivity. All the friends and re¬ 
lations gather together to witness the ceremony; 

•and one and all are generally moved by that deep 
sympathy with childhood which is a special charac¬ 
teristic of the Hindu. The mother, the sisters, and 
the aunts are all anxious that the young neophyte 
should acquit himself with grace and dignity ; and 
they all in turn give alms in food according to the 
simple ritual. Meantime humble friends and de¬ 
pendents are also admitted, and give their dole to 
the youthful mendicant as a mark of respect to the 
whole family and an honour to themselves 


(gL 


The origin of this strange rite is somewhat ob- og o ;f r lta 
scure. The idea especially of a son ot a Raja collect¬ 
ing aims of food finds no expression in the ltig-Veda, 


and seems to have originated in the teachings ot 
Buddha ; but whether it is a relic of Brahmanism or 
buddhism is a question which can be best decided 
af ter a consideration of the state of the Hindu world 
at the advent of Buddha, which will find a place in 
file next succeeding volume. 

The only point remaining for consideration is the g-gs*-* 
purification of daughters. Manu directs that u..,a .Vt* 
Sa >ne ceremonies should bo performed foi gills as are 
°rdained for sons, but without either the utterance 
sacred mantras, or the investiture with the sacred 
thread. Indeed, the nuptial ceremony in the case of 
girls is considered as taking the place of the investi- 
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? ture of the thread, and is the commencement 
religious life of the female. 5 

The rules for the conduct of a Brahmach&ri after 
investiture may now be taken under consideration. 
The main object of these rules was to discipline every 
youtli of the twice-born castes in the habitual dis¬ 
charge of every religious observance ; and above all, 
to bring his reason under the perfect control of a 
faith which admits of no dispute, and which hears 
and obeys without a question or a murmur. This 
process is carried on during a period when the affec¬ 
tions arc the strongest and the mind the most im¬ 
pressible ; and if at the same time the passions are 
kept under strict control by sacred study, by absti¬ 
nence from all self-indulgence,as well as by daily wor¬ 
ship of the gods and daily service rendered towards 
his preceptor, the student is soon imbued with a deep 
religious enthusiasm, and regards his preceptor with 
a reverential regard far exceeding that which per¬ 
tains to any other form of religious or moral training. 
No absolute term of years is fixed for the discipline 
of student life. According to the code, it may bo 
extended over thirty-six years, or eighteen years, or 
nine years, or until the student perfectly understands 
the Veda. 0 At the same time rules are laid down 
for those who are desirous of continuing the reli¬ 
gious life of a Brahmachdri throughout the whole 
term of existence. If the preceptor died first, the 
student for life was to attend upon his son, or upon 
his widow, or upon one of his paternal kinsmen, 
paying in either case the same respect which he had 

paid to his deceased master. Should, however, neither 



6 Manu, ii. 66, 67. 


B Momi, iii. 1. 
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J^/ot the widow, Jior a deceased kinsman be *** 

_ 7 the student was to take the place of the preeep- pIbxV. 

tor, and occupy his station, and maintain the sacred 
fires which he had consecrated.' The result of these 
rules is that even in the present day there are Brah¬ 
man students, or disciples, who devote their whole 
lives to sacred study and religious observances in 
the hermitage of an honoured and loved preceptor. 


The duties of the Bralimacliari which are more 5SSSJdi6ri.in 


immediately connected with religion, have been reunion 


already described in the chapter devoted to the 
religion of the Brahmans. 8 It consists in the reverent 
reading of the Veda in the attitude of worship, and 
the daily worship of the gods ; and to this must be 
added the conduct of a Bralimacliari towards his 






preceptor, and the control which he was constantly 
to maintain over his passions. d he reverential 
study of the Veda was to begin and end each day with 
the three suppressions of the breath, and the utter¬ 
ance of the three mystic letters known as Aum, the 
three mystic words known as the \ ydhritis, and the 
three mystic measures known as the Gayatrf; and 
^ Was also to begin and end with the ceremony of 
clasping the feet of the preceptor as a token of wor¬ 
ship. Equal in importance to the study of the Veda wmip of u»o 
Was the daily worship of the gods at morning, noon, 
mid night. The Bralimachaii was first to purify 
idmself°with water, and then to repeat the Gdyatrf, 

With all his organs under control, and Ins attention 
fixed on the Supreme Being. This act of worship 
Was to be especially performed at sun-rise and sum 
s st; and should the sun rise 01 set while the stu- 


7 Mann, ii. 243, 244, 247, 249. 


'• Cl-ap. \ ii. 
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dent was asleep, lie was to fast and repeat the Cvay 1 
atrt throughout an entire day. In like manner, day 
by day, the BrahmacMri was to bathe and purify 
himself, and then to present the appointed offerings 
to the Devatas, the Risliis, and the Pitris; and to 
worship the images of the deities, and bring wood 

~ ■’ in- JJg wag a ]g 0 


1:1 ~-- o 

Service toapre- for the maintenance of the sacred fire. 
cpfor ' to bring all that was required by his preceptor lor 

„ 1 • * _ •»-» r> re vr "nrvf.Q 


the performance of religious rites, namely, pots 
of water, flowers, fresh earth, and the sacred kusa 


grass.’ 


A OO • 

Throe caoses of As regards preceptors, it should be remarked that 

Brahmans. ^j anu ] a y s down three different classes ot Brahmans, 
namely, the Achdrya, the Upddhyd, and the Ritwij. 10 
1 st, The Aeh&r- The Achdrya is pre-eminently the spiritual pre- 

y *° r Guru. * of tbe youn g Brdliman. He is, or should be, 

r* ,i . — -\ t~a o It is lie who 


the perfect master of the whole V eda. 
invests the Brahmachdri with the sacrificial thread, 
and then imparts to him a knowledge of the four 
Vedas with their respective Brdhmanas, or sacrifi¬ 
cial codes, and Upanishads, or metaphysical teach¬ 
ing It is this venerated preceptor who should bo 
diligently served by his disciple; and who should 
indeed be supported by the daily mendicancy of the 
youthful Brdliman, who lives beneath his roof, and 
attends him as an affectionate and obedient pupil. 


2nd. The Up ft- 
rlhyA, or school- 
master. 


eiHis mm . . * , 

The Upddhyd is a kind of sub-lecturer, or school- 

* . J . • 1 _x. i.:,. ou n mpn.nS 


XUU .. . ... 

master, who is said to instruct his pupds as a means 
of livelihood, and who teaches the six Veddngas, 

wdiich are as follows:— 

1st, Sikshd, or pronunciation. 

2nd, Chanda3, or metre. 


>Maira,ii. 70-87, 176, 182. 


»o Manu, ii. 140—143. 
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„ jrdkarana, or grammar. 

KjNirukta, or explanation of words. 

5th, Jyotisha, or astronomy. 

6th, Kalpa, or ceremonial. 11 

The Ritwij is the sacrificer, or priest properly 
so called, who receives a stipend for preparing the 
holy fire and conducting sacrifices. In the more 
elaborate ritual of an earlier period, the priests who 
appear to have served in the great sacrificial sessions, 
were divided into different classes according to their 
respective capacities. This classification, however, is 
merely illustrative of the ancient ritual of the Brdh- 
manas, and is otherwise devoid ot all historical sig- 

nificance. 

The student was bound on all occasions to show 
respect to his preceptor, and to salute linn first at 
every meeting, whether the teacher was a Brahman 
or otherwise, and whether the instruction received 
was popular, ceremonial, or sacred. 12 r l his law has 
left a lasting impress upon the national mind ; and 
all who have ever imparted instruction to youthful 
Ilindiis will bo able to testify to their docilityand good 
manners, and to their specialanxietytogive nooffence. 
Manu, with a singular knowledge of human nature, 
has also ordained that the student is never to imitate 
the gait, speech, or .manner of his preceptor. Should 
the student hear any censorious discourse respecting 
his preceptor, lie was cither to cover his ears, or 
to move to another place. Should ho venture to 
censure his preceptor, however justly, he would be 
born again as an ass ; should ho defame his precep- 


<SL 
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3rd, TheBitwij, 
or sacrificer. 


Respect duo 
from a Brah- 
umehtiri to liis 
preceptor. 


u For a learned account of the six Ved&ngas, seo Professor Max Muller’s 
History of Sanskrit Literature, page 109 ct scq. 
n Manu, ii. 117. 
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z/qv /tor falselv lie would be born a dog ; should lid 

the goods of his preceptor without leave he would 
be born a small worm ; should he envy the merit of 
his preceptor he would be born an insect or reptile. 13 

The remaining important point in the training 
of the Brahmacheiri was the maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions. u A wise man,” says 
Manu, u will restrain his organs as a charioteer 
restrains restless horses. Desire is not satisfied by 
enjoyment any more than the sacrificial fire is ap¬ 
peased by ghee, but rather will blaze more vehe¬ 
mently. The man who resigns all the pleasures of 
sense is better than the man who enjoys them all. 
The man who devotes himself to sensual gratifica¬ 
tions can never procure happiness, either by the 
Vedas, or by alms, or by sacrifices, or by rigid ob¬ 
servances, or by pious austerities; for if a single 
organ obtain the mastery, his knowledge of divine 
things passes away, as water flows away through a 
single hole in a leathern bottle.” 14 Under these 
general rules the Brahmach&ri is strictly enjoined 
to abstain from honey, flesh-meat, perfumes, chap¬ 
lets of flowers, gaming, music, dancing, and from 
wantonly looking upon women. 15 He must, however, 
salute the wives of his preceptor, but he must ren¬ 
der them no personal service; and lie must never 
sit in a sequestered place, even with his nearest 
female relatives, “ lest desire should snatch wisdom 
from the wise.” 16 

In connection, however, with these strict rules, 
there is a curious disquisition in the Brahmanical 
code upon earthly happiness, which terminates in 


13 Mann, ii. 194—201. 
Manu, ii. 177-179. 


u Manu, ii. 88, 94, 9G, 97, 99, 
18 Manu, ii/210—21 J. 
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enrial conclusion that the chief temporal good 
consists in the union of virtue, wealth, and lawful 
pleasure. 17 Perhaps a higher tone of moral sentiment 
might have been expected from a divine lawgiver; 
but whatever may be the ostensible idea of the day, 
the bulk of mankind appear to be still actuated by 
the principle laid down by the old Hindi! legis¬ 
lator. 

When a twice-born had passed through the order 
of Brahmachari, or religious student, he entered that 
of a Grihastha, or married man and householder. 
Here it should be remarked that marriage is an 
obligation in the eyes of the Hindu lawgiver which 
lie never fails to enforce. Even in the case of Brah¬ 
mans he seems to consider it as incumbent upon 
every man to marry a wife, as it is to study the 
Veda or worship the gods; for he specifies three 
debts that all men are bound to satisfy, namely, 
that to the Kish is by the study of the Veda, that 
to the gods by the offering of sacrifices, and that 
to the Pitris, or ancestors, by begetting a son. 18 
This obligation of begetting a son originated in the 
ancient belief, which finds expression both in Hindu 
and Greek mythology, that after the death of a 
father the services of a son were necessary to offer 
water and cakes to the ghost of the deceased parent. 
Having thus established marriage as an institution 
bv the strongest of all religious obligations, namely, 
the happiness of parents in a future state, the Hindu 


U Munu, ii. 224. 

** Manu, iv. 257. In another text, however, reference is made to thousands of 
Brahmans who have avoided all sensuality, mid have consequently left no families 
Mauii, ii. 249 ; v. 169. From this it would appear that the Brhhmans represented 
some of the more famous Buddhist teachers as being Brahman sages, in the same 
way that they represented the old Vedic Risliis as belonging to their* order 
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Four classes of 
precepts. 


>f; lawgiver lays clown certain rules for inft 
a strong and healthy offspring to every marriage 
~ union. He indicates with tolerable clearness the 
age at which a young man should marry; the de¬ 
grees of relationship in which a man and woman 
should not marry; the families from which a man 
ought not to take a wife; and even the damsel 
whose moral or physical defects might prevent lici 
from finding favour in the eyes of a husband. He 
then proceeds to describe the model damsel whom 
a young man should marry ; and winds up with a 
very brief notice of the marriage ceremony. 

These laws and precepts may be considered 


under four different heads; and will be found to 


illustrate the national ideas of marriage which still 
prevail among the Hindus. These four heads are 
as follows:— 

1st, Ceremonies at the close of student-life. 

2nd, Prohibited marriages. 

3rd, Qualified damsels. 

4th, Marriage ceremonies. 

The ceremonies connected with the return of a 


1st, Ceremonies ***„ -- - - 

tin- oioseof stu- Bralimacliciri to his father’s house would seem to in- 

dent-Hfe. 


dicate that the Hindu lawgiver was in no way cog¬ 
nizant of infant marriages as far as the bridegroom 
was concerned. No mention is made of early be¬ 
trothals, and every man of the twice-born castes is 
directed to marry at the termination of his life as a 
Bciativeagaof student. Manu says: “ A man aged thiit} may 

B^°° m “ a marry a g ; r i 0 f twelve; a man aged twenty-four 
may marry a girl of eight; but if Ins duties would 
be otherwise impeded let him marry immediately. 


19 Manu, ix. 94. 
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o^woreover, easy to infer from the regulations as histcJ 
' the conduct of a Brahinachsiri towards the 



the Festivities asso¬ 
ciated with the 

limiSP return of a 
UUUbb bdllo;rroom to 

;i w his father’s 

the i 


wife of his preceptor, and from the specified periods 
of student-life, that twice-born men could rarely 
have been married before they had attained a full 
marriageable age. Under such circumstances 
return of the Brahmachari to his father’s 
involved a family festivity. The studies of me house, 
neophyte had been brought to a conclusion. The 
sweets of married life were all before him. Manu, 
accordingly, enjoins that the student should be 
praised by his preceptor, and honourably welcomed 
by his father. That he should be seated on a couch 
and decked with flowers as the hero of the occasion. 

Above all, that lie should be presented with a cow. 20 cow? ntofa 
Now, the possession of a cow by a Hindu in a rural 
village is a sign of comparative affluence, whilst the 
animal itself is worshipped and reverenced as a deity. 

It furnishes the primitive luxuries, the milk, the 
butter, and the curds, which are so grateful to the 
Hindus ; and it is the living representative of the 
prolific earth-goddess, the type oi the beautiful 
Lakslimf, who is the wife of Vishnu and the goddess 
of all prosperity. When, therefore, a young man 
possessed a cow, it was only natural that he should 
dream of possessing a bride. 

As regards prohibited marriages, Manu directed ^ur£g’ ibitcd 
that a man should not marry a wife whose family 
name indicated that she had descended from the Decrees, 
same family stem as his father or mother, or who 
was in the sixth degree of relationship. 21 Again, a unstable 
twice-born man was never to take a wife from 


families. 


20 Manu, iii. 3, 4. 


21 Manu, iii. 5, 
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p family which had omitted to fulfil 



v. duties, or had produced no sons, or in which the 
' Veda had not been read, or which was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, or which was subject to 
consumption, indigestion, epilepsy, leprosy, or ele- 
Non-observance phantiasis. Here it should be remarked that Manu 


of religious duty J 


classified with 


y -l # . 

physical defects . distinctly classifies the non-observance of religious 
duty, and neglect of the Veda, with physical defects, 
such as leprosy and elephantiasis. Thus, whilst the 
young student, fresh from the instructions and dis¬ 
cipline imparted by his preceptor, was effectually 
restrained from marrying a wife out of an irreligious 
family, a strong pressure was placed upon heretics 
and unbelievers to observe their religious duties and 
devote some time to the reading of the Veda, lest 
their daughters should remain unmarried. Some of 
the laws as regards constitutional debility are 
amusing from their frank simplicity, lo refrain 
from marrying a damsel because her father had a 
weak digestion, might be a prudent measure; but 
the law would bear rather hardly upon the weakei 
sex, inasmuch as a damsel could scarcely refuse to 
be given to a husband, whatever might be the state 
of his digestive organs. The restriction against 
marrying a girl because her family was distinguished 
by thick hair on the body, seems somewhat inex- 
plicable. It probably originated in the current 
Oriental idea that thick hair on the body denoted 
strong passions; and such tendencies on the part of 
women are always regarded by Hindus with pe- 
culiar aversion, and are often denounced by Native 
moralists with a bitterness which is scarcely fair. 
Manu s list of damsels whom a man is forbidden 


Unsuitable 

damsels. 


to marry, is equally curious. He says . A twice 
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should not marry a girl with red hair, nor hii 
ith a deformed limb, nor one troubled with paet 
habitual sickness, nor one without hair, nor one with 
too much hair, nor one who talks too much, nor one 
with inflamed eyes. Neither should he marry a girl 
with the name of a constellation, or a tree, 01 a river, 
or a barbarous nation, or a mountain, or a winged 
creature, or a snake, or a slave, or with any name 
which raises an image of terror. Neither should he 
marry a girl who lias no brother, lest her father 
should take her first-born son as his own to offer the 
funeral cakes; nor one whose father is not well 
known, lest an illicit marriage should already have 
been contracted between the girl and another man.” 22 
The last two laws seem to call for some explanation. 

It was ruled that every man ought to have a son, 
who should perform the funeral rites of his father, 
and present his spirit on stated occasions with cakes 
and libations. If a man had no son, but only a 
daughter, he might adopt the first-born son of his 
daughter, and thus perchance leave his daughter s 
husband childless. Accordingly a twice-born man 
was prohibited from marrying a girl who had no 
brothers, lest after becoming a father he should find 
himself virtually childless. The remaining law is 
significant in another direction. The sentiment 
with regard to female purity is very strong amongst 
the Hindus. A damsel who has been once betrothed 
is regarded as ineligible for marriage to another, 
even if no consummation has taken place. Accord¬ 
ingly Manu directs that a twice-born man should 
never marry a damsel whoso father was not well 



22 Manu, iii. 8, 9. 
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known, lest an illicit marriage should have 
previously contracted. 

As regards damsels who are qualified to become 
the wives of twice-born men, Manu lays down the 
following precepts:—“A man of the three twice- 
born castes should choose a girl for his wife whose 
form is without defect, who has an agreeable name, 
who walks gracefully like a young elephant, who 
has a moderate quantity of hair, whose teeth arc of 
a moderate size, and whose body is exquisitely soft.” 
This description of a qualified Hindu female is suffi¬ 
ciently general without being too particular; but 
like the list of prohibited families and prohibited 
damsels, it is strangely wanting in that sentiment 
which prevails in the traditions of the Kshatriyas. 
Moreover, there is an opposition between the Ksha¬ 
triyas ideal and the Brahmanical ideal, which is 
worth noting. The conception which appears to 


Opposition be¬ 
tween the Ksha- w 

lm v u ideal of uh ‘fiave floated before the fancy of a Kshatnya bard 
female beauty. wfig that Q f a f a j r or golden complexioned nymph, 


graceful and retiring, delicate and slender- waisted. 
The later Pur&nic bards were more materialistic and 
sensuous, and their ideal w r as that of a young damsel 
who walked, as Manu says, like a young elephant, 
and who wars moreover endowed with all the ex¬ 
uberant charms of maturer years. In other words, 
the Kshatriyas loved fair and graceful women, and 
sought to be loved in return, after the manner of 
young and chivalrous warriors; whilst the later 
Br&hmans were as devoid of sentiment as monks 
shut out from the world by the bars of their cells, 
and indulged in dreams of voluptuous forms that 
merely pleased the senses and provoked desire. 


» Manu, iii. 10. 
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arriage ceremonies of the Hindus are hut histc 
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My indicated by Manu, probably because 



tlioy were considered to bo so well known as to in,, Marriage 

J , . . 1*1 ceremonies. 

render details unnecessary. It is simply ordained 
that when the bridegroom is of the same caste as the 
bride he should take her hand before the altar. 24 It 
may, however, be as well to indicate in the present 
place the leading rites in the marriage ceremony, 
such as are performed in the present day, and which 
appear to have been handed down from time imme¬ 
morial. These rites are eleven in number, namely:— Eleven leading 

7 J rites. 

1st, The procession of the bridegroom to the Procession, 
house of the father of the bride. 

2nd, The hospitable reception of the bridegroom. Hospitality. 

3rd, The gift of the bride by her father to the Gift of bride, 
bridegroom. 

4th, The binding together of the hands of the The binding, 
bride and bridegroom with kusa grass. 

5th, The gift of a waistcloth and mantle by the ggtotho 
bridegroom to the bride. 

6th, The tying together of the skirts of the man- The tying, 
ties of the bride and bridegroom. 

7th, The oblations of the bridegroom to the god owatioi- to 
Agm or “ Fire,” and the dropping of the rice on tho 
fire by the bride. 

8th, The hand of the bride solemnly taken by The hand, 
ffie bridegroom in marriage. 

9th, The steps of the bride on a stone and muller, The ste P 3 
the domestic implement for grinding spices and con¬ 
diments. 


fire. 


10th, The walk of the bride round the nuptial the 


14 Manu, iii. 43, 
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11 tli, The seven steps in seven circles, wliid 
bride is directed to take by the bridegroom.; the 
seventh step rendering the marriage complete and 
irrevocable. 

The precepts which refer to the domestic life of 
the Grihastha, or householder, are characterized by 
the same minuteness of detail as those which refer 


to liis marriage duties and religious observances. 
During the most responsible period in the life of 
man, when he is discharging all the onerous obliga¬ 
tions of a husband, a father, and the master of a 
household, he is virtually deprived of all impend¬ 
ence, and compelled to regulate his daily life by a 
code of authoritative law, which brings almost every 
one of his acts within the sphere either of merits or 
demerits, to he punished or rewarded hereafter 
according to the balance of the sum total of the one 
over the sum total of the other. These ordinances 
might be considered under the two heads of means 
of livelihood and moral conduct; hut the former 
have already been indicated in the preceding chapter 
on the four castes, whilst the moral rules find general 
expression in the Brahmanical system. It may, 
however, he remarked that the precepts respecting 
means of livelihood refer, not so much to the twice* 
horn castes generally, as to the Brahmans alone. 
Indeed, the occupations of the two other twice-horn 
castes were sufficiently known and acknowledged. 
The Kshatriyas were the rulers and defenders of the 
community. As soldiers they were maintained by 
the state, and also were occasionally in a position to 
acquire lands and riches by foreign conquest. Th e 
Vaisyas, again, maintained themselves by merchan¬ 
dise; and it will be seen hereafter, in dealing 
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Iliist period, tliat such merchants became an histo 1 

^.*5 1 7 . . *|,-i • TVT 

important part of the community, and carried their 
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goods from city to city in hundreds of waggons. — 

But the Brahmans had no ostensible calling save 
their religious duties as preceptors and priests; and 
Manu endeavoured to placG them as far as possible Idea that tho 

• i i . . . _ 1 Brahmans 

upon an independent footing, by setting forth tho 
duty of Kshatriyas and Yaisyas to present alms and public * 
gifts to the Brdhmans, not merely as a religious 
obligation, but as a privilege only accorded to 
worthy and virtuous men. The compilers of the 
code, however, appear to have been fearful lest tho 
Brdhmans should sink to the position of sordid 
mendicants; and specially enjoined that the Brdh-®« s 
man should avoid the habit of begging, since by^^SS? 
taking many gifts the divine light soon fades away 
from the soul. 25 

The third and fourth orders, of Vdnaprastha and hi. Tim v:\na- 
bannydsf, or hermit and devotee, are frequently liermit - 


recognized in the Epics, and express the very 
essence of Brahmanism. These two orders, although Distinction tu- 
apparcntly similar as regards external life, present g™^ aud 
some striking points of difference as regards internal 
life, with reference to the objects to be respectively 
gained by each mode of living. Thus the Vdna¬ 
prastha, or hermit, devoted his time to religious 
austerities with the view of mortifying his passions. 

Sannydsf, or devotee, is supposed, on the other 
^and, to have overcome all, the desires of the flesh ; 
ail( l therefore devoted the remainder of his days to 
Religious contemplation, with the view of attaining 
fittal beatitude. The latter object was indeed kept 


v °l. n. 


25 Manu, ' v - 
30 
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in view by men belonging to either order; bu 
more immediately the aim of the Sanny&sl. The 
duties of these two orders may now be indicated as 
follows. 

Manu says :—- 

“ When the twice-born man has remained in the order 
of Grihastka, or householder, until his muscles become flaccid, 
and his hair grey, and ho sees a child of his child, let him 
abandon his household and repair to tho forest, and dwell 
there in the order of V anaprastha, or hermit. He should bo 
accompanied by his wife, if she choose to attend him, but 
otherwise he should commit her to the care of his sons. Ho 
should take with him the consecrated fire, and all the 
domestic implements for making oblations to the fire, and 
there dwell in tho forest, with perfect control over all his 
organs; and here day by day he should perform the five 
sacraments with many sorts of pure food, such as holy sages 
used to eat, with green herbs, roots, and fruit. He should 
wear a black antelope’s hide, or a vesture ol bark, and 
bathe morning and evening ; and he should suffer his nails, 
and the hair of his head and beard, to grow continually. Ho 
should make offerings from such food as he himself may eat, 
and give alms to the utmost of his power; and ho should 
honour all those who visit his hermitage with presents o 
water, roots, and fruit.. Ho should be constantly engage 
in reading the Veda; he should be patient in all extremities * 
he should be universally benevolent, and entertain a tenc ci 
affection for all living creatures; his mind should be evm 
intent on tho Supreme Being; and he should be a perpetua 
giver of gifts, but not a receiver . 26 He should slide bac ' 
wards and forwards on the ground; or stand a whole ( 
on tip-toe; or continue in motion by rising and sitti°^ 
alternately; but every day at sunrise, at noon, and at 
set ho should go to the waters and bathe. In the 1 ~ 
season he should sit exposed to five fires, namely, four bl * 2 . 


20 Manu, vi. 1—8. Vishnu Furunu, iii. 9. 
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him, whilst the sun is burning above him; in histoi 
s£hy season be should stand uncovered without even a Tlsm 
mantle, while the clouds pour down their heaviest showers; 
in the cold season he should wear damp vesture. He should 
increase the austerity of his devotion by degrees., until by 
enduring harsher and harsher mortifications he has dried up 
his bodily frame .” s7 


(St 


As regards the life to be pursued by a Sannyasf, 

Manu lays down the following direction :— 

“ When a Brahman has thus lived in the forest during iv. Tho san- 
tho third portion of his life as a Vanaprastha, he should for or dc ~ 
tho fourth portion of it become a Sannyasi, and abandon all 
sensual affections, and repose wholly in the Supremo Spirit. 

"When a Brahman has reported in his mind the sacrificial Life of religious 
fives, ho may proceed direct from the second order, or that SobtaSS 
of Grihastha, or even from the first order, or that of Brah- bcatitude * 
machari, to the fourth order, or that of Sannyasi. Tho 
gfory of that Brahman who passes from the order of 
Grihastha to that of Sannyasi illuminates tho higher worlds. 

Ho should take an earthen water-pot, dwell at tho roots of 
Hvge trees, wear coarse vesture, abide in total solitude, and 
exhibit a perfect equanimity towards all creatures. Ho 
should wish neither for death nor for life; but expect his 
appointed time, as a hired servant expects his wages. Ho 
should look down as ho advances his foot, lest he should 
ouch anything impure. He should drink water that has 
'Cn purified by straining through a cloth, lest he hurt an 
usect. He should, if ho speaks at all, utter words that aro 
purified by truth. Ho should by all means keep his heart 
a Ule - should bear a reproachful speech with patience, 
u L, s P ea h reproachfully to no man ; and ho should nevor 
^ a WOr <l relating to vain illusory things. Ho should 
in ^ ^ * n meditating on the Supreme Spirit, and sit fixed 
SU °k meditation, 'without needing anything earthly, with- 


27 Manu, vi. 22—32. Vishnu Tuiana, iii. 9. 
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out one sensual desire, and without any companion 
own soul /’ 28 

“ The Brahman who has become a Sannyasi should at no 
time gain his subsistence by explaining omens and pro¬ 
digies ; nor by skill in astrology and palmistry; nor by 
casuistry and expositions of holy texts. He should not go 
near a house which is frequented by Vanaprastlias, or Brah¬ 
mans, or birds, or dogs, or other beggars. The vessels on 
which he should receive food are a gourd, a wooden bowl, an 
earthen dish, or a basket made of reeds. He should only 
ask for food once a day, and that should be in the evening, 
when the smoke of the kitchen fires has ceased, when the f 
pestle lies motionless, when the burning charcoal is extin¬ 
guished, when people have eaten, and when dishes are re¬ 
moved. If he fails to obtain food ho should not bo sorrow¬ 
ful ; if he succeed in obtaining it he should not be glad. He 
should only care to obtain a sufficiency to support life, and 
he should not be anxious about his utensils. He should not 
habituate himself to eat much at a time ; for if a Sannyasi 
habituates himself to eat much, ho becomes inclined to 
sensual gratification . 29 

“A Sannydsi should reflect on the transmigrations of 
men which are caused by their sinful deeds; on their down¬ 
fall into a region of darkness, and their torments in the 
mansions of Yama; on their separation from those whom 
they love, and their union with those whom they hate; on 
their strength overpowered by old age, and their bodies 
racked with disease ; on their agonizing departure from this 
corporeal frame, and them formation again in the womb ; on 
the misery attached to embodied spirits from a violation o 
their duties, and the imperishable bliss which attaches to 
embodied spirits who have abundantly 'performed every 

duty . 30 n 

« <\ Sannyasi should also reflect with all the powers o 
his mind on the subtle indivisible essence of the Supreme 
Spirit, and its complete existence in all beings, whetbm 
extremely high or extremely low . 31 

Manu, vi. 22-31. 25 Manu, vi. 32-49. 

so Manu, vi. 61-64. 31 Hanu, vi. 65. 
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body is a mansion, witli bone for its rafters and histc 
rywitk nerves and tendons for cords ; with muscles and p^ l y* 
blood for mortar ; with skin for its outward covering ; and Inferiority of 
filled with no sweet perfumes, but loaded with refuse. It is a “^ c e e riul 
mansion infested by age and by sorrow; the seat of diseases; 
harassed with pains, haunted with the quality of darkness, 
and incapable of standing long. Such a mansion of the vital 
soul should always bo quitted with cheerfulness by its 
occupier . 33 

It will now be seen from the foregoing precepts 
that in all essentials the life of the Sanny&sl MdtSsf 
resembled that of the Buddhist priest; and hence it duV0t0C3, 
may be inferred, that whilst the compilers of the 
code of Manu were consistent in their denunciations 
against atheism and heresy, they exhibited a tolera¬ 
tion, very much resembling that which was displayed 
by the Roman Catholic Church, towards all fanatics 
and enthusiasts, and utilized them for the mainten¬ 
ance of the supremacy of Brahmanism. This spirit spirit of 
of inclusion was doubtless one of the causes of the ^ y a 
success which attended the riso of the Brahmanical aruby ‘ 
hierarchy. Whilst the Br&hmans represented the 
Risliis of the old Vedic times as belonging to their 
own order, they held out the hand of religious fellow¬ 
ship to those devotees, who would otherwise have 
sought for rest under the shadow of Buddhistic 
heresy. 

Such, then, was the ideal of Hindu life as under- mnda 
stood by the ancient Brahmans. How far it was l S l v^K y 
modified by Buddhism, or associated with Buddhism, 
is a difficult question, which must be reserved for in¬ 
vestigation in the next volume. One conclusion 
seems to be certain, that this Brahmanical ideal was 


Inclu¬ 
sion displayed 


sp laved 
Brah- 


' manical,hier- 


32 Manu, vi. 76, 77. 
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iF not that of the Vedic Aryans, who indulg 
healthy but material aspirations for a long life of 
physical enjoyment. 33 It was rather an ideal which 
originated in an elaborate belief of a future existence 
of the soul after the death of the. body, combined 
with the dogma that happiness hereafter depended 
upon a close adherence in the present life to the 
arbitrary dictates of ceremonial and conventional 
law, and a useless concentration of the intellectual 
energies in contemplating mere metaphysical ab¬ 
stractions. In the old patriarchal time of the Vedic 
Aryans, men appear to have led active lives to the 
very last ; to have taken young wives in their old 
age, and gathered in their harvests, and bargained 
their cattle and merchandise, and fought against 
their enemies, and feasted and revelled, until per¬ 
chance they drifted into dotage and sank into the 
inevitable tomb, to enter upon a dreary existence as 
ghosts or shades. But under the priestly domina¬ 
tion of the Br&hmans, advancing age was not only 
regarded as a sign of decay, but as a sharp in¬ 
timation that the individual was about to enter upon 
an existence in which he would be rewarded oT 
punished according to the sum of his good and evil 
deeds in this life ; and that the individual must 
peremptorily prepare for that future existence by 
turning his back upon all the pleasures of the world, 
and by contemplating that Supreme Spirit to whom 
he was about to return. These two conflicting ideas 
still And expression in modern humanity; and the 

33 There are several allusions in (he]Malm Bh&rata and Mto&yana to Rajas 
who have spent their old age in contemplation and austerities ; hut the incidents 
arc ho foreign to flic main spirit of Vedic tradition, us well as to the aspirations 
expressed in the hymns of tho Rig-Vcda, that they may ho regarded us mythical 
interpolations of a comparatively recent date. 
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roblem of old age appears to be how to com- i 
3ie two. Each one separately considered seems 
to involve a departure from true wisdom ; an attempt ~ 
to escape from the responsibilities of existence. The 
man who continues to devote his old age exclusively 
to the pursuits of this world, seems to ignore those 
religious duties which are associated with a belief in 
the immortality of the soul; and the man who de¬ 
votes his old ago exclusively to religious retirement 
and contemplation, seems in like manner to ignore 
those moral duties which appertain to the father and 
the citizen. 



INDIA. 
Part V. 
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Marriage rela¬ 
tions in the 
Yedic period. 


Compensation 
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the case of 
irregular 
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The social condition of Hindu men, as members 
of a caste system and masters of households, lias 
now been brought under consideration; but an im¬ 
portant branch of inquiry yet remains for investiga¬ 
tion, namely, the condition of Hindu women in 
Yedic and Brahmanic times. 

In the previous chapter, which describes eight 
kinds of marriage, the circumstances under which 
marriage relations were formed in the Yedic period 
were brought under review ; and it was seen that 
damsels were purchased, or won by feats of arms, or 
carried away captive after a victory; or a union, 
more or less temporary, was occasionally brought 
about in the old idyllic fashion, without any rite or 
ceremony whatever. But as far as can he gathered 
from the Kshatriya traditions preserved in the Epics, 
the two leading institutions in Yedic times were Poly¬ 
andry, or the marriage of one woman to all the 
brothers of a family, and the Swayamvara, or 
choice of a husband on the part of the maiden. 

The social condition of women who have been 
purchased, or won by feats of arms, or carried away 
captive, is a question wliich may he safely left to the 
imagination of those who are familiar with the 


y . 
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'Editions of tlie feminine mind. It 


may iiistc 

arked that in general tliere is a latent power p AIlT y 



of adaptation to circumstances in human nature," 
which would speedily reconcile the female slave and 
captive to a change of condition ; especially if the 
damsel found that she had really gained the affec¬ 
tions of her new lord and master. 


Moreover, in a Position of a 

damsel in a 
►olygaraous 


lawless age polygamy is virtually a protection to the ^ chold 
damsel, who has been deprived of her natural pro¬ 
tectors by tho chances of war or death of kinsmen; 
and the services she might render in a patriarchal 
household, would in a great measure neutralize the 
jealous hatred with which she would otherwise have 
been regarded by the legitimate wife and mistress 
of a family. Unless, however, polygamy is an estab- supenorautbor- 
lished institution, maintained by the religious dogma legitimate wife, 
that every man [should be the father of a son, an 
amount of feminine influence is generally exercised 
by the legitimate wife, which is sufficient to curb tho 
irregular desires of a discontented husband. 1 Indeed, 


1 An ancient legend is preserved in the Vishnu Purina, which treats of a 
Kubmissivo husband os an exceptional case occurring iu a polygamous age, but 
at the same time sufficiently illustrates the moral strength of women. As it 
is given as a quotation from an ancient ballad, it may possibly be referred to 
tho Vcdic age. It may be reproduced in tlio following form: — 

“There was a certain llaja, named Jyamagha, and he was the husband of 
Saivyh. And Jyamagha was more submissive to his wife than any man who has 
ever been bom, or whoever will bo born ; for Saivya was barren, but her bus- 
band was sore afraid of her, and would not take another woman to be his wife. 
Audit came to pass that Jyhnmgba went out to fight his enemy ; and he routed 
huu, and drove him from the field of battle. And tho daughter of the enemy 
Was very beautiful, and she was left alone in the battle-field, and her large eyes 
foiled wildly with fear, and she cried out'‘ Save me ! Save me ! And 
jyamagha was smitten with her beauty, and ho said within his heart: <r lhis 
damsel h very fair, and I have no child ; therefore I will take her to he my wife, ami 
she shall bear mo a son.’ So Jyf mgha took the damsel in his chariot, and drove 
a Wfty to his own city; and his wife Saivya, and all his Ministers and Chieftains, 
ltl d all the people of the city, came out t ■ meet him. And when San ya vaw the 
hansel standing on the left hand of the Raja, her heart swelled within her, and 
she Kidd V'ho is this damsel r * And the Raja was ofraul, and know not 
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)'f it would be easy to infer tliat in a primitive 
peaceful community, where polygamy was no 
recognized as an institution, and where the duty 
of becoming tho father of a son was not regarded 
as a religious obligation, the free play of the auc¬ 
tions and emotions would speeddy settle the main 
problem connected with marriage, by generally dis¬ 
tributing the young men and women into married 
pairs, bound to each other by an instinctive affection, 
and separated from all others by a mutual jealousy. 

As regards the two main institutions ot Vedic 
times, Polyandry and the Swayamvara, little need 
be said. Modern taste revolts from a consideration 
of the conditions of Polyandry, which only satisfies 
an instinct at the expense of all delicacy of feeln.g 
and sentiment. The Swayamvara is a far more 
pleasing ceremony, associated as it is with a pure 
idea of woman’s love centering in a'single individual 
to the exclusion of all others, and finding a u 


response in the chivalrous affection of a Hindu hero. 
Indeed, in the story of Nala and Damayanti the 
ceremony is accompanied by an exquisite conception 
of maidenly modesty, followed by tbe self-abnega - 
i, V r devotion of a wife and a mother; and the charm¬ 
ing details will scarcely fail to excite the sympa¬ 
thies of all who care to apprehend the depths o 
woman’s tenderness towards a husband whomjho 


wliflt to fifty : and he replied in haste :-‘*h»i*n>y daughter-in-law!’ Th* 
Saivyd said 1 No son has been born unto mo; therefore t< U me wha 
y J is the husband of this damsel ?' And the Baja replied The W 
hare yet to hear to me, the same shall bo tho husband of tins dam* . ^ bis 
words Raivjh smiled gently, and said‘ So lot it be . And t e J 

’“tlfthat the foregoing legend hears a marvellous resemblance to 
that of tho return of Agamemnon and Cassandra to Argos after the siege ^ 
Had Jytuuaghft proved less submissive, his wife Saivyti might have appeared m 
character of Clytemnc3trtt. 
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and truly loved. 


(§L 

STORY op 


But still tlie institution history < 
^exaggerated expression of tlie age of chivalry, paetv 
and seems to have originated in the very Polyandry Exaggerated 
which later Hinduism affects to ignore. That aSKS; of 
lover should seek to win the affections of the damsel 
whom he loves, by a series of fond attentions and 
devoted service, is in strict accordance with the in¬ 
stincts of human nature; but it is contrary to the 
conception of maidenly modesty, which prevails 
in all civilized communities, that a damsel should 
publicly manifest her passion for a man who has 
not previously given her undoubted proofs of his 
affection. This maidenly modesty is certainly to 
he found in the story of Nala and Damayantf; but 
J t bears the impress of having been introduced by 
the Hindu bard, and the mythical details respecting 
the talking birds with golden wings seem to give 
weight to the suspicion. 

If, however, wo turn to the Brahmanic age, as it t£S i 5fthB la ' 
finds expression in the code of Manu, we find that 
Polyandry and the Sway am vara aro alike ignored, ^ 
&nd so too is the sentiment that the woman is in any ig " ore<i ‘ 

Way the equal to the man. The old Vedic idea that 
Religious worship should be performed by a married 
pair is indeed preserved in Manu, but without any 
observation which would imply equality. “ Women,” o^^. riority 
he says, “ were created to be mothers, and men to 
he fathers; it is therefore ordained in the Veda that 
religious rites should be performed by the husband 
together with the wife.” 2 But in every other direc-p-pondeneeof 

j • . . J . fcmnJes upon 

cion the entire dependence and subordination ot 
Women is indicated in the most decided language, 
as will be seen from the following texts : — 


Manu, is. 
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“A girl, a young woman, or a matron must do nothing 
according to her own pleasure, even in her own dwelling- 
place. In childhood she is dependent on her father; in 
youth on her husband ; in widowhood on her sons. If she 
has no sons, she must be dependent upon the kinsmen of 
her deceased husband; if he left no kinsmen, she must be 
dependent upon the kinsmen of her father; if she have no 
such kinsmen, she must be dependent upon the Raja. A 
woman must never seek to bo independent. Slio must 
never wish to separate herself from her father, her husband, 
or her sons; for by such a separation she exposes both her 
father's family and her husband's family to contempt. The 
father is reprehensible who does not give his daughter in 
marriage at the proper time; the husband is reprehensible 
who does not pay due attention to his ’wife ; and the son is 
reprehensible who does not protect his mother after the 
death of her lord . 3 



3 Manu, v. 147—140; Lx. 3, 4. Notwithstanding, however, these restrictions 
upon Hindu women, the wife is occasionally the muster in the household, and 
exercises an influence which would bo startling even in Europe. An amusing illus¬ 
tration of this fact is to be found in the biography of Ramdoolal Dey by Baboo 
Grish Chunder Ghose. Ramdoolal had purchased and stocked his warehouses with 
six hundred bags of tho finest sugar. After a while the sugar market became 
favourable and he sold the whole. Meantime his wife had engaged a number of 
Brahmans to read tho Mahh Bhhrata ; and for ninety days thousands of native 
women flocked to the house to hear the sacred stories, and were entertained with 
sherbet made from the sugar. When, therefore, Ramdoolal ordered delivery of tho 
six hundred bags he found that he had only forty left. In the excitement of tho 
moment he called his wife an angel of ill-luck ; upon which she ran to her bed¬ 
chamber, and bolted the door behind her. The finato of the story may he best 
told in the language of the biographer : — “Let those who call the Bengalee un- 
gallant and the oppressor of the female sex, contemplate the scene I am about to 
describe. Slowly Ramdoolal bent his steps in the direction his wife had taken. 
Finding the doors of her chamber closed, ho knocked gently; sobs alone answered 
him from within. He confessed the enormity of his crime ; ho called himself a 
coward and a fool. By a thousand endearing epithets he craved bis lady’s pardon • 
mercy was accorded by heaven, and would a. woman deny it? There he stood in 
that outer room; the great men humbled to the dust, moaning and sobbing him¬ 
self as the moaus and sobs of his wife came piercingly upon his cars. At last 
the bruised heart of hi3 spouse softened; she cried herself to pity. Rising from 
tho bn] on which she had flung herself, she slowly drew back the bolts and her hus¬ 
band entered. Throwing himself at her feet, he again and again craved for forgive¬ 
ness. Forgiveness was at last purchased by him for the worth in gold of one lakh 
of rupees. This little fortune (about £10,000) Ramdoolal’s wife, at her death, left 
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7 luty of a father as regards the marriage of 

_lighters is laid down very explicitly by Manu ; past v. 

and indeed is felt by every Hindu in the present day Duty of a father 
to be a religious as well as a family and social obli¬ 
gation. 


“ Every man,” says Manu, “ should give liis daughter 
in marriage to an excellent and handsome youth of the samo 
caste, even though she has not attained her age; hut it is 
better that a damsel, though marriageable, should stay at 
borne until her death, rather than that her father should give 
her iu marriage to a worthless bridegroom. A damsel 
should wait three years after she is marriageable ; and then 
if her father has not given her in marriage, she may choose 
for herself a bridegroom of equal caste, and neither she nor 
her chosen husband commits any offence. A damsel who a 

thus chooses her husband should not carry with her the own 

jewels which she received from her father, nor thoso which 
bave been given to her by her mother or brethren; and if 
she carries them away she commits theft. A man who 
thus marries a damsel after she is of full ago, should not 
give a nuptial present ; since her father lost his dominion 
over her by detaining her at a time when she might have 
been a mother .” * * * 4 

The duties of husbands towards their wives are Duties of hus- 

1 .. . - bands towards [ 

also defined with significant fulness pi detail in the their wives. 
Brahmanical code; and an attempt is obviously 
hiado to reconcile the wife to the subordinate posi¬ 
tion in which she is placed by the Hindu lawgiver. 

to her brother.” Tbe writer of'this biography is an enlightened and educated 

Hindu, and the editor of a Native newspaper in the English language; hut his idea 
°f gallantly’ is open to correction. A European would scarcely consider it gallantry 

<n the part of a husband to purchase the forgiveness of a wile with 1 10,000. 

4 Manu, ix. 88—96. This permission, which is granted to maidens oi a certain 
r >ge, to choose their own husband, must not he confounded with the Snavi.inara, 
although it mav he a Brahmanical reproduction of the Vedu*. custom. I ho 
® Way am vara involved the idea of a father providing for a daughter on icr arriving 
at a marriageable age, by inviting a number of young men to an entertainment 
at which she was to Choose a bridegroom. 
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“A married woman,” says Manu, “must bo liono 
Part v and adorned by her father, her brethren, and her husband, 


Where females 


' if they would obtain abundant prosperity, 
noured and do- are bonoured, there the deities are pleased ; but whero the 
females are not honoured, there all religious acts are of no 
avail. Should the women of a family, not being duly 


honoured, pronounce a curse against any house, that house 
and all belongingto it will utterly perish, as if destroyed by 
a sacrifice for the death of an enemy. Therefore let all men 
who are desirous of wealth contiuually supply the women 
of their family with ornaments, apparel, and food at all 
times of festival. If a wife be not elegantly attired she 
will not exhilarate her husband, and unless her husband be 
pleased there will be no offspring. When a -wife is gaily 
adorned her whole house is embellished, but if she be with¬ 
out ornament the whole house will bo deprived of decora¬ 
tion . 5 When good women thus irradiate the houses of their 
lords, they are like unto Lakshml, the goddess of abund¬ 
ance. From the wife alone proceed offspring, good house¬ 
hold management, solicitous attention, most exquisite ca¬ 
resses, and heavenly beatitude. She who deserts not her 
lord, but keeps her heart, speech, and body in subjection to 
him,, shall obtain his mansion in heaven, and be called Sad- 
hwi, or good and faithful; but she who is disloyal to her 
husband, will bo born in the next life from the womb of a 
jackal, or be tormented with the horrible diseases which 
punish vice .” 0 


Duties of a wife. The duties of a wife towards her husband and 
household generally are equally significant. 


u She must always/’ says Manu, “ be in a cheerful tem¬ 
per, devoting herself to the good management of the house¬ 
hold, taking great care of the household furniture, and 
keeping down all her expenses with a frugal hand. The 
husband to whom her father has given her, or to whom her 
brother Las given her with the cement of her father, she must 


5 Manu, iii. 55 —62. 


6 Manu, ix. 26—30. 
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[y honour while he lives, and never neglect him histo: 
ilos. The husband gives bliss continually to his wife 



v, and ho will give her happiness in the next world. 

He must bo constantly revered as a god by a virtuous wife; 
even though he does not observe approved usages, or is en¬ 
amoured of another woman, or is devoid of good qualities. 

No sacrifice is allowed to women apart from their husbands, 
n o religious rite, no fasting; so far only as a wife honours 
W lord, so far is she exalted in heaven. A faithful wife 
who wishes to attain heaven, and dwoll there with her hus¬ 
band, must never do anything unkind towards him, whether 
he be living or dead.” 

The duties of widows are equally explicit, and of a 
involve no idea of the horrible Sati. Manu says : — 


When the husband is dead let his widow emaciate her 
body by living voluntarily on pure flowers, roots, and fruit; 
but let her not even pronounce the name of another man. Let 
her continue until death, forgiving all injuries, performing 
harsh duties, avoiding overy sensual pleasure, and cheerfully 
practising the incomparable rules of virtue, which have been 
followed by such women as wore devoted to one husband 
a lone. Many thousands of Brahmans have avoided sensu¬ 
ality from their early youth, and have, consequently, had no 
children, but, nevertheless, when they havo diod they have 
ascended to heaven; and in like manner a virtuous wife 
Ascends to lioavon, though sho have no child, if after the 
death of her husband she devotes herself to pious austeri¬ 
ties. But a widow, who, from her desire to boar children, 
slights her deceased husband by marrying again, brings 
disgrace upon herself here below, and will be excluded here¬ 
after from the seat of her lord. In no part of this code is 
a second husband allowed to a virtuous woman .” 7 

The duties of a widower are placed upon another 
*ooting by the Hindu lawgiver. Manu says :— 


7 Manu, v. 157—1C2. 
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c< If the wife of a twice-born man die before 1 
she bo of his own caste, and if she has lived a vi 
according to the ordinance, her body must be burned by 
her husband with sacred fire and fit implements of sacrifice ; 
and when he has thus performed the funeral rites to his wife 
he may again marry and light the nuptial fire.'” 8 

The system of confinement and repression, how¬ 
ever, was not always successful in subduing the ir¬ 
regular desires of such women as were unmindful of 
their duties and obligations. 



“ Husbands,” says Manu, “ should diligently keep their 
wives under lawful restrictions. No man, indeed, can wholly 
restrain women by lawful measures; but a wife may be em¬ 
ployed in the collection and expenditure of wealth, in puri¬ 
fication and female duty, in the preparation of daily food, 
and in tho superintendence of household utensils. Women 
are not secure by confinement at home, even under affec* 
tionate and observant guardians ; and thoso only are truly 
secure, who are guarded by their own good inclinations. 
Vices of women. Six faults bring infamy upon a woman :—Drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, associating with evil persons, absence from a 
husband, rambling abroad, sleeping at unseasonable times, 
and dwelling in the house of another. Such women care 
not whether a lover be handsome or ugly, young or old; 
they think it is enough that he is a man; and through their 
passion for men, their mutable temper, their want of settled 
affection, and their perverse nature, they soon become alien¬ 
ated from their husbands.” 9 

Maintenance As regards tbc maintenance and conduct of a 
u. wife in the ab- wife during the absence of her husband on business 
husband. or pleasure, the following rules are laid down in the 
code of Manu:— 


“ Should a man have business abroad, ho should assure 
a fitting maintenance for his wife while ho is away ; for 


« Manu, V. 167-169. 


0 Manu, is. 6—15. 
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ifo bo virtuous slio may bo tempted to act amiss, iiist)qt^ 
distressed b} 7- want of subsistence. If tlie main- p^ x L y. 
tenance of a wife bo tlius provided for her, she should, con- 
tinue firm in the practice of religious austerities whilst her 
husband is absent; but if her maintenance be not provided 
for, she should subsist by spinning and other blameless arts. 

If the husband live abroad on account of some sacred difiy, 
sheshould wait for him eight years; if he is abroad on account 
of knowledge or fame, she should wait six years; if he is 
abroad on account of pleasure, she should wait three years.” 10 

The significance of these texts lies m the law ^r<is "thoperiud 
■which directs the wife to await the return of her of absUM ’ u 
husband for certain periods of years, which are to 
he longer or shorter, according to the circumstances 
Which have led to the absence of her lord. This 
law would seem, to imply that after a specified period 
of separation a woman might marry again ; but such 
u conclusion is opposed to the spirit of another law, 
which denounces the second marriage of a woman. 


nxplarui- 

Kulluka. 


f bhe commentator Kulluka, however,, endeavours tof^^f 
remove the difficulty by adding that at the end of 
the period of separation the woman should rejoin 
her husband. 11 But this addition bears obvious marks 
°f being an arbitrary interpretation ; and it seems 
r nore likely that there existed an old law respecting 
lhe number of years during which a wife was to 
a Wait the return of her husband ; and that Kulliika 

simply brought this law into apparent confirm - 
dy witli the rule which denounces all second mar- 
ri ^gcs of females. 

The laws of Manu as regards divorce, and the dn^ r !y pectn,; 
circumstances under which a man might marry a 
Second wife whilst the first is still alive, are lull and 


v OL. II, 


10 Manu, is. 71—76. 


11 Manu, is. 76. 


37 
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; and they tend to prove that whilst I 
vS gamy was an institution in Vedic times, monogamy 
was tlio dominant idea in the Bralimanic period. 


Manu says:— 


“ Should a wife treat her husband with aversion, he 
should bear with her for one whole year; but after that 
period ho may deprive her of her separate property, and 
cease to treat her as his wife. She who neglects her hus¬ 
band, though he be addicted to gaming, or fond of spirituous 
liquors, or diseased, must bo deserted for three months, and 
deprived of her ornaments and household furniture. But 
if she is averse to her husban(^because he is mad, or a deadly 
sinner, or without manly strength, or afflicted with such ma¬ 
ladies as are the punishment of crimes, she must neither bo 
deserted, nor stripped of her property. 13 A wife may at all 
times be superseded by another wife if she drinks spirituous 
liquors, or acts immorally, or manifests hatred towards her 
husband, or is diseased, or mischievous, or wastes her 1ms- 
Supersession of band’s property. A wife who is barren may be superseded 
cond wife to ob- by another in the eighth year ; she whose children aie all 
dead may be superseded in the tenth year; she who brings 
forth only daughters may be superseded in the eleventh year; 
but she who speaks unkindly may be superseded without de¬ 
lay. A wife, however, who is afflicted with disease, but at 
the same time is beloved and virtuous, must never bo dis¬ 
graced, although she may be superseded by another wife 
with her own consent. If a wife, who has been legally su¬ 
perseded, departs in wrath from the house, she must eitliei 
bo instantly confined, or she must be abandoned in the pre¬ 
sence of the whole family.” 13 


Good wives to It will bo seen from the foregoing precepts that a 

be supers-dod , . ° i , 

SSnSiHS?' Hindu was justified m putting away a wile, not oniv 
if she proved unfaithful, but also if she indulged in 
spirituous liquors, or was diseased, or barren, or only 
gave birth to daughters. In the three latter cases * l 


H Manu, ix. 77-79. 


w Manu, ix. 80-83. 
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ife was not to be superseded by a second his 1 
Without her own consent; and even then she 
was not o be divorced or put away. As regards a “ 
wife who was barren, or who only t gave birth to 
daughters, it will ho observed that a patriarchal 
custom, originating in £ji age of polygamy, was 
converted into a religious obligation; and such is 
the force of religious obligation lb the minds of 
many women that it will override one othflie strong¬ 
est instincts of human nature. Thus it was that Force of tho 

religious omij:a- 

wlien Sarai found that she bore no children, she ^ 0 °“ to ikjret a 
took Hagar her Egyptian handmaid, and gave her 
to Abram to be his wife ; 14 and even in the present 
day Hindu wives are to be found, who are prepared 
to see a husband take a second wife, rather than 
that he should die without becoming the father of 
a son. 15 


14 Genesis xvi. 

15 The following incident in the life of Ramdoolal Dey, as described by Grisli 
^bunder Ghose, furnishes a graphic picture of a scene which not iinfrequcntly 
Occurs in a llindti household, when the first wife has grown old without giving 
j* 11 ’to a son:—“A strict Hindu, filled with the orthodox horror for put,— tho 
ryl °f the Hindus, which is declared by the sastras to yawn for tho childless, — 
■Ramdoolal was udvised by tbe Brhhmans who constantly surrounded him, to 
n ' arr y another wile. With hesitancy and by stealth was the marriage consum¬ 
mated —unknown first wife, unsuspected even by her. But the news of such 
Utl important event in tho life of a husband cannot long be kept a secret from a 
6 pousc. It soon travelled into the cars of the rival, who repaired in gloomy dis* 
satisfaction to her brother’s house in Moolajoro. Ramdoolal dared not bring this 
second wife to his home, without softening and conciliating the first. The latter 
"as at last found to be not unreasonable; though the woman within her, the 
Natural feeling of her sex, had mado her at first a rebel against her lord. She 

urued in the best of all possible humours; returned to welcome the bride to her 
orne, to carry in her arms the rival in the affections of her husband ; the child, 
*°; arr * vc ’d womanhood, gave that husband two boys and figirls a* the heirs 
? vast estate. Yet the lives of the two wives did not run smoothly, Tho 
■ "u.sy ’natural to tho sex cnibitt* red existences, which lmd otherwise no ground for 

i )r 1 ac ^°n. Outwardly the two ladies exhibited no signs of discord. Ihe youngest 
)o ' tr over to raise her veil before the eldest; or to address her, except in a 

u VV .’ ,lot direct, respectful tone of voice. But there wtu gull and bitterness in 
_ 11 hearts. Ramdoolal invariably took his meals in the apartments cf his first 
aft d skulked into those of his second after the former had fallen sound asleep. 
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Laws against 
adultery. 


The laws against adultery, which appear to 
been in force in the Bralimanic age, are naturcJuy 
"very severe. 

“'Adultery,” says Manu, “causes a mixture of castes, 
from whence arises violation of duties, and the destruction 
of the root of felicity. Me?z£ therefore, who manifest 
adulterous inclinations for the wives of others, should he 
punished by the B/iija with such bodily marks as excito 
aversion, and Ire banished from the realm. A man who 
converses kn secret with the wife of another, and has been 
previously noted for such an offence, shall pay a fine of two 
hundred and fifty panas. 10 But if a man so converses for 
some reasonable cause, and has not been previously noted 
for such an offence, he shall pay no fine, for he has incurred 
no transgression. He who talks with the wife of another 
man at a place of pilgrimage, or in a forest, or grove, or at 
tho confluence of rivers, incurs the guilt of an adulterous 
inclination. To send her flowers or perfumes, to sport and 
jest with her, to touch her apparel and ornaments, to sit 
with her on the same couch, are held to bo adulterous acts 
on his part. The wives of all the four castes ought to bo 


lie dared not speak to the latter in the presence of the former; and all his children 
by his second wife were born in a separate house, which belonged, to that wife’s 
relatives ; for he would not wound the feelings of his first spouse by parading before 
her eyes the evidences of his secret love towards the second. It was not until tho 
children grew up, and were able to walk aud to hop, that they were brought to his 
own mansion. And then, such was the caprice of a truly benevolent heart, their 
own mother t as not more watchful and affectionate towards them than their step¬ 
mother. Yet this step-mother .constantly laboured to estrange her husband from 
her rival by spells aud by poojahs ; and her weakness on this point was so extrava¬ 
gant that even tho lads about her, whenever they wanted money, had only 
present her with a cocoa-nut, or other fruit curiously marked, declaring that it was 
a charm,—to extract from her foolish credulity whatever sums they required. Her 
rival having died before her, she anxiously inquired of tie Brhhmam, if tlicie wa* 
any means available for preventing the former from joining her husband in heaven 
prior to her own death.” Lecture on the Life of Ramdoolal Ley, the Bengeelce 
iuillionnairc, delivered in the Hall of the Hooghly College on the 14 th March , 
by O'risk Ch under Ohose. 

M A pana was apparently equivalent to the modern pice, or something less than 
& half-penny. But a pice in the time of Manu may have borne a much high- 1 
value than it does in the present day. The penny of Anglo Saxon times was & n 
important coin. 
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'^^lS^adultery with the wife of a Brahman should be put to 
death. Any man who converses with the wife of another, 
after ho lias been forbidden by her husband or father, shall 
•pay a fine; but mendicants, eulogists, Brahmans prepared 
for a sacrifice, and artisans are not prohibited from speaking 
to married women.” 17 

“ Should a wife actually violate the duty which she owes Punishment of 
to her husband, lot the Raja condemn her to bo devoured by wd u the?r^ra* M 
dogs in a public place; and let the adulterer be burned to mcur ~' 
death upon an iron bed. A Siidra who has committed 
adultery with a woman of a twice-born caste, who has been 
guarded by her husband at home, shall suffer death; but if 
the woman has not been guarded, he shall bo mutilated and 
deprived of all his substance. A Vaisya who commits 
adultery with a guarded Brahmani woman shall be im¬ 
prisoned for a year and forfeit all his wealth; and if a 
Rshatriya commit the same crime, ho shall be fined a 
thousand pan as, and bo shaved with impure water; but if 
the Brahmani woman has not been guarded by her husband, 

the Vaisya shall bo fined five hundred panas, and the Ksha- 
triy 

a one thousand panas.” 18 

^ Brahman who has criminal intercourse with a Pnuishment of 
guarded woman with her free consent shall be fined five Br,lhlna,ls - 
hundred panas; but if against her will, he shall be fined a 
thousand panas. When a Brahman commits adultery, for 
Which one of the other castes would be put to death, he must 
. shaved ignominiously; for a Baja must never slay a 
jhahman, even though he be guilty of all possible crimes, 
udeed no greater crime is known on earth than that of 
•slaying a Brahman : the Baja may banish him, but even 
then he must retain his property and be sent unhurt out of 
the realm.” 19 

These laws,” continues Manu, “ do not relate to the public women 
^ Vlv °s °f public singers and dancers, or of such base men as auehuifi!* 
lv ° hy the intrigues of their wives; men who either carry 


17 Manu, viii. 352—3G0. ” Manu, viii. 374—87G, 

i 9 Manu, viii. 378—381. 
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m women to others, or wlio live concealed at homo and permit 
their wives to carry on a criminal intercourse. Yet that 

I'AttT V. 17 

- ! — man who carries on a private intercourse with such women, 

or with servant girls kept by one master, or with female 
anchorites, shall be compelled to pay a small fine. If a 
man has intercourse with a damsel without her consent, he 
shall immediately suffer corporal punishment; but if the 
damsel was willing, and belonged to his own caste, he shall 
not suffer such punishment.” 20 

guard calves. It will be unnecessary to comment upon the fore¬ 

going laws which refer to the relations of the sexes, 
as they will fully speak for themselves. It may, 
however, be observed that great stress is laid upon 
the question of whether the wife was guarded or 
otherwise; thus implying an obligation on the part 
of the husband to place his wife under certain re- 
punfshment for strictions. Again, it will be seen that whilst the 
women. existence of public women was recognized by the 
code, yet men who visited them were punishable by 
a small fine. It is doubtful, however, whether this 
fine was regarded as a punishment, or simply as a 
tax ; for if the former, it would seem to imply a 
higher standard of morality than that which actually 
prevailed. At the very commencement of the Bud- 
H?womVn f a^ b ’ dhist period, and for centuries later, public women 
tressed I1Ub * were living in great splendour and luxury; whilst 
the presence of a mistress in the same house with a 
legitimate wife, was not opposed to the moral sense 
of the general community. At the same time this 
laxity of morals was brought so far under tho 
cognizance of the common law, that a dancing girl 
could be punished by the civil authorites, if, .without 

*'•' See Bigandot’s Life of liuddha, Wilson’s Hindu J'lwitre, and ifalhed® 
Cicntoo Lairg. This sob; ct, however, will be fully treated hereafter in dealing AvitU 
the later history of the Hindus. 
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jle excuse, site broke any engagement she 
might have made. 21 

There is, however, one strange and significant 
feature in the laws of Mann as regards public 
women, which demands special notice. It will be 
seen that female anchorites are placed in the same 
category with singing and dancing girls. This law 
is so widely different from the old stern Roman rule 
as regards the chastity of Vestals, that it can only 


<SL 
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Females anchor¬ 
ites placed in 
the same cate¬ 
gory with public 
women. 


be regarded as a sarcasm levelled at those Buddhist (d 

nuns who devoted themselves to a convent life. uuns - 
The existence of female devotees seems to have 
been unknown to the old Brahmanical system, 
although such women arc to bo found in the present 
day at Benares and other, sacred places. Hence it 
is easy to apprehend the full bitterness of the law of 
Manu, which classifies female anchorites with public 


women, and enacts that those who violated their 
chastity should be punished by a small fine. 

The law as regards the conduct to be observed by 
a Hindu towards the wives of bis several brothers bretimn. 
m sufficiently indicated in the code by the simple 
statement, that the wife of an elder brother was to 
be considered as a mother-in-law, and the wife of a 
younger brother as a daughter-in-law. 22 There was, 
however, one important exception to this rule, which ccabWi brothcr * 
originated in an old Vcdic custom, and is partially 
recognized by Manu. In ancient times, when woineft 
were regarded as property, the widow or widows of 
a deceased husband were inherited by his brother 


°r nearest male kinsman. This custom seems to 
have been continued to a comparatively recent 





Manu, viii. 8(k2 


92 Manu, ii. 57. 53. 
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period by the force of a religious obligati 
nected with the Srdddha, or feast of the dead. It 
was deemed essential that the offerings made to the 
soul after death, should be presented by a son of the 
deceased ; and consequently it was necessary that 
every man should by some process or other become 
the father of a son. Accordingly the dogma seems 
to have been generally accepted, that if a man died 
childless, his nearest kinsman should beget a son 
upon the surviving widow, who should be regarded 
as the son of the deceased, and should present the 
necessary offering to his shade. Manu was aware 
of this custom, which indeed has already been ex¬ 
emplified in the legend of Vyasa, who raised up 
sons to his deceased brother Vichitra-vfrya * 23 but 
he can scarcely be said to tolerate it. He directs 
that under any circumstances the kinsman should be 
free from all impure desire, and that after the birth 
of a son no further intercourse should be permitted 
under pain of loss of caste. But he adds that no 
woman of a twice-born caste is authorized to become 
a mother by any one but her husband; and that the 
practice is fit only for cattle, and is reprehended by 
the learned Brahmans. He refers the custom itself 
to the reign of Yena, one of those mythical Rajas 
v r ho may be referred to a very remote antiquity, 
and who are said to have governed the whole earth. 
It is also stated in Manu that Vena indulged in his 
fondness for women to such an extent as to weaken 
his intellect and cause a confusion of castes. Now 
according to such vague traditions of Raja Vena 
as have been preserved in the Mahd Bharata and 



23 In ante, Vol. I. Part ii. cl nip. I. 
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It is not, therefore, surprising that the compilers 
of the Bralimanical code should have referred an 
evil custom to so obnoxious a Raja, and should other¬ 
wise have sought to blacken his name . 21 

This degrading custom still largely prevails of adoption! 
amongst the lower orders of Hindus, but is no 
longer practised by men of the twice-born castes ; 
and with its decline another custom has arisen, 
namely, that of adoption. According to Manu, a 
man without a son might appoint his married 
daughter to raise up a son to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at the Sr&ddha; but in this case the son 
of the daughter would ultimately be required to 
offer two funeral cakes, namely, one to his natural 
father, and one to his maternal grandfather who had 
adopted him. A childless man might also adopt a 
son from another family ; but in that case he could 
offer no funeral cake to his natural father, but only 
to his adopted father; and he could consequently 
never claim the estate of his natural father, as that 
would devolve on the son who offered the cake . 25 


24 Mann, ix. 59—09. Compare Vishnu Purfina, Book i. chap. 13. 
25 Maiiu, i\\132, 142, 145—147, 1G2—104, 1G7. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

HINDU GOVERNMENT. 

The theory of Hindi! government which is set 
forth in the code of Mann, presents a marked con¬ 
trast to the patriarchal and feudal types which ap¬ 
pear m the VedLC traditions oi the Alalia BbArata , 
and R&m&yana. The loyal attachment of kinsmen 
and retainers, and their obligations to render mili¬ 
tary service to their suzerain, which characterize the 
great story of the war of Bh&rata, find no expression 
whatever in the code of Brahmanical law; and no 
precepts arc to be discovered, which recognize in an} 
way that patriotic interest in the welfare of the Raj, 
which was respectively displayed by the general 
community during the gambling match of Nala, 
and during the movement in favour of installing 
Rama as Yuvaraja. To all appearance the old Ro¬ 
man sentiment of devotion to the common weal, 
which is to be found amongst all Aryan nations, and 
which certainly appertained to the old Vedic Aryans, 
had passed away beneath the blighting influence of 
Brahmanical oppression; and the public spirit which 
had animated the body politic in the \ edic age, am 
which is essential to the permanence of states an 
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seems to have been narrowed down to tlie uisto: 
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zfiliG village, or the family. The result has been 
that for ages the people of India have had but one Re%i0 „ thc 
political tie, one nationality, and one patriotism, and SSkhmUoStie. 
that is religion, and religion alone. Foreign rule 
may be introduced, a Raj may be annexed by a para¬ 
mount power, and a once reigning family be con¬ 
demned to obscurity or exile; but the masses have 
never exhibited a spark of that deep-seated loyalty, 
which led the old Barons of England to rally round 
the standard of King Charles, and which stirred up 
the Highland clans to fight lustily for the Chevalier, 
and to spurn the tempting rewards that were offered 
for his capture. If, however, the religion be assailed, 
or only threatened by the temporal power, common 
superstitions and common fears seem to unite the 
peoplcinto a mysterious brotherhood, which will fight 
to thc last with thc high-souled daring of Crusaders, 
although it may bo wanting in thc stern discipline 
of Cromwell’s Ironsides. 

Thc political system of the Bnihmans, like their Political svstem 
religious system, was based upon fear. Under the wam e bSS‘ 
gloomy influence of a remorseless priesthood, the 


Raja and his people ceased to glory in the worship 
of the old Vedic deities, and were kept in a state of 
abject submission by the dread of mysterious evil, 
either in this life, or in thc life hereafter. In the 
isolation of a village, or a household, an independ¬ 
ence might have been occasionally displayed ; but 
all constitutional checks upon the conduct of a Raja 
seem to have disappeared; excepting such as were 
exercised by the Bnihmans alone. The Raja was 
regarded as a divine administrator of the law; but 
the law was to be interpreted by the Brahmans. Ho 
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of was a despotic sovereign ; but lie was restrained 
every direction by religious obligations. He held 
the country by a military occupation; but he was 
controlled by Brahmanical advisers. It, like Saul, 
he sought to throw off the yoke of the priesthood, 
another Raja would be set up in his room ; and he 
might expect poison in every dish, and a dagger 
in the dress of every female in his household. 

The system of Government which finds expres¬ 
sion in the Institutes of Manu may now be consi¬ 
dered under four several heads, namely :— 

1st, The Raja, his Court and Ministers. 

2nd, Government of the Provinces. 

3rd, Administration of Justice. 

4 th, Laws of War. 

The precepts which refer to the Raja, his Court 
and Ministers, comprise in the first instance a sketch 
of the Hindu ideal of a Raja as a divine being, fol¬ 
lowed by the obligations which bind him to reward 
the good and to punish all evil-doers. His daily duties 
are there laid down ; the worship of the gods, the 
vices he is to avoid, his public appearance, his secret 
Councils, his noon-day meal, the precautions he is to 
take against poison and assassination, his women? 
military reviews, reception of spies, evening meal? 
and music. The whole winds up with full directions 
as regards his Metropolis, Fort, and Palace; his Ram 
and Priests; his Minister and officials; his Ambassador 
or Minister for Foreign Affairs ; and the distribution 
of the chief offices. The details connected with these 
several subjects may now be considered in regular 


order. 


TTtndft ideal of a 
Raja. 


The Hindu ideal of a Raja is in exact accordance 
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Oriental idea of sovereignty, which still histo 
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^aj jyamongst the people of India. 


“ Brahma,” says Manu, iC created a Raja for the main¬ 
tenance of the law; for without a Raja the world would 
quake with fear. And Brahma formed the Raja out of the 
essence of the eight deities who guard the universe ; and 
thus tho Raja surpasses all mortals in glory, and should ex¬ 
ercise the attributes of the eight gods. As Indra, the god Divine attri- 
of the firmament, sends plentiful showers during the four 
months of the rainy season; so let the Raja rain abundance 
upon his people. As Surya, the sun-god, draws up the 
water by his rays; so let tho Raja by his sovereign 
power draw the legal revenue from his dominions. As 
Pavana, the god of air, moves throughout the world; so 
let the Raja pervade all places by his spies. As Yama, the 
judge of the dead, punishes friends and foes; so let tho 
Raja punish all offending subjects. As Yaruna, the god of 
the waters, binds tne guilty in fatal cords; so let the llaja 
keep evil-doers in rigid bonds. As Chandra, the moon-god, 
delights the world in tho fulness of his glory; so let tho 
Raja appear before his subjects in the splendour of his 
sovereignty. AsAgni, the god of fire, burns and consumes ; 
so let the just wrath of the Raja destroy all ovil ministers. 

As Prithivl, the earth-goddess, supports all creatures; so let 
the Raja protect all his subjects. Tho Raja is a powerful 
deity in human form; and even as a child ho must not bo 
treated lightly. Ho is the firmament, tho sun, the wind, the 
judge of all men, tho deep ocean, tho full moon, the fire, and 
the earth. He is tho perfect essence of majesty, by whose 
power the goddess of abundance rises on her lotos, in whoso 
valour dwells conquest, and in whose wrath dwells destruc¬ 
tion .^ 1 


The duty of a .Raja 


uuers I in* sjH*t 
duly of ft lift, 


Manu, vii. i _13. j Xi 303—31 1. The goddess of abundance is I.akshmL 
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f ous men, and punishing evil-doers, is thus laid* 
in the code :— 



“ Tlie Raja should reward the good and punish the 
wicked. Punishment is the perfection of justice, the true 
manager of public affairs, the dispenser of all laws, the 
governor of all, and the protector of all. When it is inflicted 
with consideration and justice, it makes all the people happy; 
when it is inflicted hastily and unjustly, it wholly destroys 
them. If the Raja were not to punish the evil-doers, the 
stronger would roast the weaker like fish on a spit; the 
crow would peck at the consecrated food; the dog would 
eat up the sacred ghee; the rich would be deprived of all 
their wealth; the twice-born would be overcomo by the 
Siidra. If punishment were withdrawn, or inflicted unjustly, 
all castes would become corrupt, all barriers would be de¬ 
stroyed, and there would be an utter confusion among all 
people. But when punishment advances with a black 
countenance and red eyes to destroy sin, the people dwell 
a good Raja, undisturbed. That Raja is the fit dispenser of justice who 
speaks the truth on all occasions, who understands the sacred 
books; and such a Raja, if he inflicts just punishment, and 
knows the distinctions of virtue, pleasure, and wealth, will 
increase the happiness which men derive from all three. But 
A bad Raja. punishment itself will destroy that Raja, who is crafty, vo¬ 
luptuous, and wrathful. Punishment shall overtake his cas¬ 
tles, his territories, and all that exist therein, and all his 
race; •whilst the gods and Rishis will be filled with affliction 
and return from earth to the sky. Let the Raja act with 
justice in his own dominions, chastise his foes with vigour, 
be honest and truthful to his friends, and lenient to tho 
Brdhmans : and his fame will spread over tho whole world 
like a drop of oil on the surface of water. But if he is un¬ 
just, untruthful, and unkind to the Brahmans, his reputa¬ 
tion will be like a lump of ghee in a river ." 3 


2 Maun, vii. 13—34. 
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ily duties of a Raja are thus indicated 
cry morning the Raja should rise at early dawn, and 



make his oblations to the gods, and respectfully attend to Ji[iyj utle8 of 

Brahmans who arc versed in the Veda, and in the science of oblations to the 

morals. From the Brahmans he should learn to be modest Attendance on 

and composed; for without humility many Rajas have Iildhmaas * 

perished with all their possessions. In this manner Raja 

Vena was utterly ruined, and so was the great Raja Na- 

husha. Day and night must the Raja endeavour to control the 

his organs, and to shun tho eighteen vices; the ten vices 

of pleasure and the eight vices of wrath, all of which 

end in misery. The ten vices which are born of pleasure Ton vires bom 

are hunting, gambling, sleeping by day, censuring rivals, 

excess with women, intoxication, singing, music, dancing, 

and useless travel. The eight vices which are born of Eight vices bom 

wrath are tale-bearing, violence, insidious wounding, envy, 

detraction, unjust confiscation, reviling, and open assault. 

Vice is more dreadful than death; since after death the 
vicious man sinks to the lower regions, whilst the virtuous 
man ascends to heaven .” 9 

“ Having paid due respect to tho IMhraans, the Raja 
should enter the hall of his palace, and gratify his subjects 
with kind looks and words. He should then dismiss them 
all and take secret counsel with his Ministers, either by Secret Councils, 
ascending a mountain, or going privately to a terrace, 
a bower, a forest, or some other lonely place where he can 
consult with his Ministers unobserved and without listeners; 
for that Raja whoso secrets are hidden shall attain dominion 
over the whole earth, although he may possess no treasure. 

He must exclude from his Councils all who are stupid, or dis¬ 
eased, as well as all heretics, women, and talking birds: 
since those who are disgraced are apt to betray secret coun¬ 
sel, and so are talking birds, and above all so arc women / 51 

“ At noon, after the Raja has consulted with his Minist ers, Noon-day menu 
and taken exercise, and bathed, he should enter his private 
apartment for the purpose of taking food. His victuals 


3 Muuu, vii. 35—53. 


4 Maim, vii. 115—150. 
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Evening n 


should be prepared by servants who are attached to him 
and are incapable of perfidy; and when the food has been 
tested and proved innocent, and when it has also been con- , 
secrated by mantras which repel poison, he may eat thereof; 
but he should always swallow such medical substances with, 
his food as resist poison, and constantly wear such gems as 
are known to Tepel poison. The dress and ornaments of 
his females should be examined, lest some weapon should bo 
concealed in them; after which the females should render 
him humble service with fans, water, and perfumes. In like 
manner he should take diligent care when he goes out in a 
carriage or on horseback; when he sits or when he lies 
down; when he takes his food, and when he bathes and 
anoints himself, and puts on all his habiliments. When ho 
has finished his noon-day meal, he may divert himself with 
his women in the recesses of his palace; and when he has 
idled a reasonable time, ho should again think of the public 
affairs, and review his armed men with their elephants, 
horses, chariots, accoutrements, and weapons. At sunset he 
should perform his religious duty. After this ho should pro¬ 
ceed to his inner apartments, and there in private and well 
armed, he should take the reports of his spies, of whom he 
should take five kinds in his pay, namely :—active and art¬ 
ful young men, degraded anchorites, distressed husband¬ 
men, decayed merchants, and false devotees. When he has 
heard all that they have to say, he should dismiss them. 
After this he should go to another secret chamber, and cab 
his evening meal attended by his women ; and then having 
been recreated by music, he should retire early to rest that 
ho may rise on the morrow refreshed from his slumbers .” 5 


Commentary upon the foregoing details is perhaps 
The picture which they present 
of the life of a Ilindii Raja is identical with that 
which may still be found in most native courts. Su- 


Modern life in 
Hinrlii courts 

d'^ribed in iat scarcely necessary. 

Manu. 


perstition, secrecy, 


suspicion. 


idling with women 7 


5 Manu, vi. 154, 21G, 22o. 
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/e, and military display were and arc tlie hist? 

1 J . INDIA. 

conditions of Oriental sovereignty. Meantime m- party. 
trigues like those which agitated the zenana of 
Maharaja Dasaratha were doubtless as frequent in 
the past age, as they are in the courts of native 
princes of our own time. 6 

The directions laid down in the Institutes of 
Manu respecting the Metropolis, Fort, and Palace of 
the Raja, and also his RAnf, Priests, and Ministers, 
may be thus indicated :— 


“A Raia should dwell in a district where the country is City of the Rnja 

J ^ in a level plum 

level and open, and abounds in grain. The Rnia should thero surrounded by 

0 # *' mountains. 

dwell in a capital city, having round it a desert by way of a 
fortress, or else a fortress of earth, or one of water, or one 
of trees, or one of armed men, or one of mountains. Of all 
these a fortress of mountains is to he preferred; for wild 
beasts dwell in tho desert fortress, vermin in the earth fort¬ 
ress, aquatic animals in the water fortress, monkeys in the 
fortress of trees, men in the fortress of armed men, hut gods 
in the fortress of mountains. The Raja should dwell within 
a Fort; for one bowman placed upon a wall is a match in Tho Fort 
war for n. hundred enemies, and a hundred bowmen on a wall 
is in like manner a match for ton thousand enemies. Tho 
Fort should be supplied with weapons, money, grain, beasts, 

Br&hmans, artificers, engines, grass, and water. In tho 
centro of the Fort the Raja should raise his Palace, which TUo Palace, 
should he completely defended, brilliant with white stucco, 
and surrounded with water and trees.” 7 

" When a Raja has prepared a Fort and Palace he should A liam. 
choose a IFmi of the same caste as himself, born of an 
exalted race, captivating the heart, adorned with every 
beauty and every virtue. He must also appoint a domestic Domestic priest 
priest or Purohita; also a performer of sacrifices, or Ritwij ; prilst ? 01 *^ 0 " 18 
and these Brahmans may solemnize the religious rites of his 


6 Ante , Book iv. ebap. 7. 

VOL. II. 


38 


7 Munu, vii. 69—76. 
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Sacrifices and 
gifts to Brah¬ 
mans. 


pr/family, as well as those which are performed with the 
sacred fires.” 8 

“A. Raja should perform sacrifices accompanied with 
gifts. He should pay due respect to Brahmans who have 
returned from the dwellings of their preceptors; for a 
present to such a Brahman is called a precious gem,, which 
is deposited by Rajas with the Brahman caste, which never 
perishes, and which neither thieves nor foes can take away. 
An oblation in the mouth of a Brahman is far better than 
offerings to holy fire; it never drops, it never dies, it is 
never consumed.” 0 

“ The Raja must appoint seven or eight Ministers, who 
must be sworn. They should he men whoso ancestors were 
the servants of Rajas; who are versed in the Sfistras; who 
are personally brave; who are skilled in the nse of weapons, 
and who are of noble lineage. He should perpetually con¬ 
sult with those Ministers on matters pertaining to peace 


and war ; on his army ; on his revenues; on the protection 
of his people; and on the proper expenditure of the wealth 
which he has acquired. He should ascertain the opinions of 
his Counsellors, first of each one separately, and then of the 
whole collectively; and then he should do that which is 
The chief Minis* most beneficial in public affairs. To one learned Brahman 
ter^tobeuBnih c j| s j.' n g l ^ 3 '[ ie q among them all, the Raja should impart hi=> 

momentous counsel; and to this Brahman he should intrust 
all transactions with full confidence; and when he has finally 
resolved how to act, he should commcnco his measures m 
conjunction with this Chief Minister.” 10 
Officials. “A. Raja must in like manner appoint other Ofiiceis, 

who should be men of integrity, well informed, steady f 
habituated to gain wealth, and tried by experience. 1 
who arc brave, skilful, well-born, and honest lie should 
employ in his mines of gold and gems, and in other simile 
works ; but those who are pusillanimous ho should employ 111 
the recesses of his palace/'’ * 11 


0 Mfinu, vii. 79—84. 

11 Mauu, vii. (>0—G2, 


Mnnu, vii. 77, 78. 

1 ’ Mnnu, vii. 51—59. 
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aja should likewise employ an Ambassador who iiistcIh 
all the Sdstras; who understands hints, external 
signs, and actions; whose abilities are great, and who is of- 


illustrious birth. He should be one who is generally be- dir! Ambassa “ 
loved; who is dexterous in business; who is endued with 
an excellent memory ; who knows countrios and times; and 
who is handsome, brave, and eloquent. In the transaction 
of affairs, the Ambassador should be able to comprehend 
the plans of a foreign Raja, by the signs, hints, and acts of 
bis confidential servants ; and ho should also bo able to dis¬ 
cover the measures which a foreign Raja desires to under¬ 
take, by studying the character and conduct of his Ministers. 

Thus when a Raja has learned from his Ambassador all the 
designs of a foreign Raja, he may be ablo by vigilant care 
to guard himself against any evil.” i Q 

“ r t ho government of the country and regulation of the Distribution of 
treasury should bo in tho hands of tho Raja; the administra¬ 
tion of justice should bo in the hands of the Raja’s officers; 
the forces of tho realm should be directed by tho Com¬ 
mander-in-Chief; and tho negotiations respecting peace 
and war should bo conducted by Ambassadors.” 13 

The foregoing directions respecting the guarded 
security in which a Raja should dwell, and the 14 *^ uty * 
Ministers and Officers by whom he should be 
surrounded, exhibit with sufficient clearness tho 
timidity, distrust, and love of deception and artifice, 
which but too often characterize Native administra- 
tion. Tho ideal of a city, a palace, and a fort, will ho niu.tr.Hom to 
found strikingly illustrated in tho description of the 
city of Ayodhyd, and the fort and palace of Mahti- ’*******"**' 
raja Dasaratha; as well as in the description of 
Lankti, and the fort and palace of Havana, which 
appear in tho Ramdyana. 1 * The character of an 


w Manu, vii. u:3, 04, 66, 68. 

13 Manu, vii. 65. Elphinstone justly observes that the officer who is here 
styled an Ambassador bears a closer resemblance to a Minister for foreign affair 
11 See anti), Part iv. chap. 1 and 20. 
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Ambassador, again, is similar to that o t Sanjaya^ 
pact v. Minister and charioteer of Mali dr aj a Dhritardslitra, 
who was sent on an embassy to the Pandavas prior 


to the war of the Mahd Blnirata. 10 
2 ud, Govern. The administration of the Provinces, which is 
Provinces. prescribed by the compilers of the code, seems to 
a military occu- have partaken largely of a military character; and 
upon the village 'jg such as mmlit have been expected after the con- 

system. ^ ^ . 

quest and occupation of Hindustan by the Aryan 
invaders. A military force was cantoned in the 
several districts according to their extent; whilst a 
civil administration was introduced upon the basis ot 
the ancient division of the country into villages or 
townships. 16 The village system appears to have 
originated in remote antiquity, and still continues 
to prevail throughout India, excepting, perhaps, in 
Bengal proper. A Hindu village, however, compre¬ 
hends something more than an English village ; and 
it will bo necessary to glance at its constitution, 
before taking into consideration the administrative 
measures laid down in Manu. 

Hindu villas The so-called Hindu village is in fact a township, 
^ctanda^ district including an area of land, as well as a 
village or town, properly so called. It varies in ex- 
tent, but is inhabited by a single community ; and 
is separated from all other villages by boundaries, 
which are carefully defined and rigidly guarded. 
The village lands may be of all descriptions; culti¬ 
vated, culturab!o and uncultivated, pasture, and un- 
culturable waste. The lands are divided into fields 


Si a»fi\ Vol. I. Part ii. chap. 10. A distinction, however, must h* 
down between the marks of resemblance which are to bo found in the origin: 1 
Vedio tradition, and those which appear in the modern Brahmanical version. 
w Manu, vii. 111. 
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Adaries, which are as well understood as those nia^ 
iKe village ; and the name of each field, with its paet v. 
qualities, extent, and holders, are minutely entered 
in the village records. Each village thus consists of 
lands, or farms, from which the community draws 
its subsistence ; and the assemblage of houses or huts, 
which constitute the village proper, and in which 
the community dwell more or less together for the 
sake of security. 17 

These village communities are little republics, ^nitfiforSET 
each having its head-man, and its little body of vil- publlC3 * 
lage officials. But the officials themselves are con¬ 
trolled by the public opinion of the community, 
which is expressed by popular gatherings beneath 
shady trees, after the old-world fashion of our Saxon 
fore-fathers, and much in the same way that the 
elders and people of Israel assembled at the gates of 
their cities to settle disputes about heritance and lands. 

According to the current idea there ought to be twelve village officials., 
officials in every village; but the number varies, and 
there are officers in some villages, who are not to be 
found in others. Each village has its head-man, who Tho Head-man, 
transacts all business with tho ruling authority ; ap¬ 
portions the payment of land revenue among the vil¬ 
lagers, according to tho extent of these lands and 
the nature of their tenures ; lets out lands which 
have no fixed occupants ; and partitions the water 
for irrigation, lie also settles disputes and appre¬ 
hends offenders. All points of public interest are, vnin»» ass cm- 
howover, arranged in free consultation with the vil- Wks ‘ 
lagers; and all disputes are decided with tho assist¬ 
ance of arbitrators or assessors. Tho head-man is 


Elphinstono’s Uintonj erf India, Bonk ii. chapter 2. 
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assisted by an accountant and a watchman, 
accountant keeps the village records, manages the 
accounts, draws up deeds, and writes private letters 
when required. The watchman guards the bound¬ 
aries of .the villages, and those of the fields within 
the village ; and he likewise watches the crops, and 
acts throughout the village as a constable, public 
guide, and messenger. In addition to these there is 
generally a Brahman priest, who is sometimes an as¬ 
trologer, and schoolmaster ; a jeweller, who is also a 
money-changer ; a smith, carpenter, barber, potter, 
and worker in leather. Sometimes, also, there is a 
tailor, washerman, physician, musician, and a poet, 
who is also a genealogist; and in the south of India 
there is generally a dancing-girl. The head-man 
and the accountant generally hold pieces of land, 
and sometimes receive allowances from government; 
but all the officials receive fees from the villagers, 
consisting either of money, or of a handful or two 
out of each measure of grain . 18 

These village communities have outlived dynas¬ 
ties, revolutions, invasions, and what appeared to bo 
utter destruction. For years a village may have 
been depopulated by pillage and massacre ; but sti 
when tranquil times return, and possession is again 
possible, the scattered villagers will return to their old. 
homesteads. A generation may pass away, but then 
sons will return, and re-establish the village on its 
ancient site, rebuild the houses which their nitheis 
occupied, and again cultivate the fields which had 
been in the hands of their families from time im¬ 
memorial. 19 


-afrbtte'jfototfc*. minute, qwted by Elphimtmc. ®|M* 
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code of Manu does not expressly define the msm 
ution of the Hindu village, as it is laid down 
111 the preceding paragraphs; but there seems every ~ 



jit , , . . , . , Village system 

leason to believe that the village, as it existed m the by 

time when the code was promulgated, corresponded 
m all essentials with the village of the present day. 
r Ihe object of the lawgiver was hot so much to 
define existing institutions, as to lay down laws and 


precepts*; and, consequently, the data to be derived 
trom the Institutes of Manu must be chiefly gathered 
hom the laws respecting pastures and landmarks. 


A space for pasture,” says Manu, “ should be left round Law respecting 
every village. In breadth it should be three hundred cubits, S'Sf 5 
or ^ nee throws of a large stick. In the case of cities, or 
huge tovns, the surrounding pasture should be three times 
as broad. Every field bordering on tho pasture land should 
be enclosed by a hedge, so high that a camel cannot look 
over it ; and every gap through which a dog or a boar could 
tin ust its head should be stopped. If the bordering fields are 
not enclosed in this manner, and cattle enter in and damage 
the rising crops, the herdsman of the cattle shall not bo pun¬ 
ished. If, however, cattle in charge of a herdsman work mis¬ 
chief in a field near a highway, the herdsman must be fined a 
hundred panas ; but the owner of such a field ought to se¬ 
cure it against cattle that have no herdsman. In other fields 
tho owner of cattle working mischief should be fined one 
pana and a quarter; but in all cases the value of the 
damaged grain must be paid. No fine should be levied for 
damage done by a cow within ten days of her calving . 0l . 
by a bull which is kept for breeding purposes; or by cattle 
which have been consecrated to the deity.” 20 


stem* ffitory of India, Book ii. chapter 3, which must always bo regarded as a 
„ S I, authority on Indian revenue mutd-rs. Numerous other authoring have 1 
been consulted, but .specific references are unnecessary. ' u so 

90 Manu, viii. 237—242. 
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As regards boundaries and landmarks, the follow- 



in o- directions arc laid down in tlie code. 


f In cases of dispute between two villages, or two land¬ 
holders, respecting a boundary, the Baja, or his Judge, 
should investigate the matter in the month of JayaishUia 
[about October], when the landmarks can be .seen more, dis¬ 
tinctly than at other times. Some landmarks should bo 
concealed under-ground, such as large pieces of stone, bones, 
tails of cows, bran, ashes, potsherds, bricks, tiles,- charcoa , 
pebbles, sand, and other such substances, which are not 
corroded by the earth. Trees should also be planted along 
the boundary, with clustering shrubs and creepers. Lakes, 
wells, pools,'and streams, should also bo made on the com¬ 
mon limits; and temples dedicated to the gods should also 
By these marks, or by the course of a 


marks. 


litigation of be built there, -j —- - - . - T , n 

stream, or by long-continued possession, the Judge may 
ascertain tho limit between the lands of two parties m lib¬ 
eration; but should there be still a doubt, bo must have le- 
course to the declarations of witnesses. These witnesses 
should be examined in tbo presence of all townsmen or 
villagers, or of both of the contending parties. They should 
put earth on their heads, and wear red mantles, and chap¬ 
lets of red llow era; and they should bo sworn by the reward 
of all their several good actions to give correct evidence 
concerning tho boundaries; and thoir evidence «hould bo ■ 
recorded in writing, together with all their names, those 
who (rive true evidence are absolved from all their sms ; 1,1 
such as give unjust evidence shall be fined two hundred 
panas. If no witnesses aro forthcoming, four men who dw'on 
on the four sides of the two villages should be called upon 
in the presence of the Baja to make a decision concerning 
the boundary. If there bo no such neighbours dwelling on 
the sides of the two villages, nor any men whoso ancestors 
had lived there since the villages were built, nor other in¬ 
habitants who could give evidenco respecting the boundaries, 
(ho Judge must examine those who dwell in the jungle, sue 
as hunters, fowlers, herdsmen, fishers, diggers for roots. 
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tiers, and gleaners, and fix the boundary between Hisfc 

_ '"Villages according to tbeir evidence. As regards 

the bounds of arable fields, wells, pools, gardens, and houses, 



the testimony of the nearest neighbours on every side must 
be regarded as the best means of decision. Should they 
say anything untrue, each of them must be made to pay five 
hundred panas., If the boundary cannot be ascertained, the 
Raja should consult tho future boifbfit of both parties, and 
make a boundary lino between their lands.” 21 


The scheme laid down by the code of Manu 
for the government of villages may be thus indi- d0 " ubyMal 
cat'ed:— 


c< A Raja should appoint a lord of one village, a lord ot 
ton villages, a lord of twenty villages, a lord of a hundred 
villages, and a lord of a thousand villages. The lord of one 
village should report any robberies, tumults, or other evils 
which may arise within his district, to the lord ol ten 
villages. In like manner the lord of ten villages should 
report to the lord of twenty ; tho lord of twenty to the lord 
of a hundred; and the lord of a hundred to the lord of a 
thousand.” 23 


Of all these officers, the head-man, or lord of a The head-man* 

or lord of one 

.village, seems to be the only one who has retained viUa &°- 
his office intact to the present, day; with this dif- 
ference, however, that whereas in tho time of the 
coilo the post was apparently in tho gift of tho Raja, 
it is now generally hereditary in a particular family. 

The division known as a Purgunnah appears to mwPuwm»»h. 
correspond to the hundred villages; but the officers 3«T?n- 
employod in it are only known by their continuing 1 
to enjoy the hereditary lands or fees; or at tho most 
by their being depositaries of the registers and 


** Manu, vii. 115—117. 


21 Manu, viii. 215, 205. 
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records connected with the purgunnah. The 
divisions may also be faintly traced, but the occupa¬ 
tions of the respective officers appear to have alto¬ 
gether passed away. 23 

The emoluments of the several provincial officers 
are clearly specified in the code. The head of a 
village was to receive as his. daily perquisite, the 
fees of food, drink, fuel, and other articles, which 
according to the law ought to be presented by the 
villagers to the Raja. The fees from every village 
being thus appropriated by its respective head-man, 
a separate provision had to be made for the lords 
of many villages. The lord of ten villages was to 
receive the produce of two ploughed lands ; the lord 
of twenty villages was to receive the produce of ten 
ploughed lands; but why the one should receive 
five times as much as the other is somewhat unin¬ 
telligible. The lord of a hundred villages was to 
receive the entire produce of one village; and the 
lord of a thousand villages was to receive the pro¬ 
duce of one large town. 21 

Besides these lords of villages, or districts, a 
Governor was to be appointed in every city or 


23 Elphinstone’s History of India. The head-man 6f a village is called Patel 
in the Dckhan, and in the centre and west of Hindustan; Mandel in Bengal; 
and Mokaddam in m..ny other places, especially where there are, or have lately 
been, hereditary village landholders. The accountant is called Patwari in Hindu¬ 
stan; Kulkarni and Karnam in the Dekhan and south of India ; and Tallati in 
Guzerat. The watchman is called Pas ban, Gorayet, Teik, Douraba, etc., in Hindu- 
tan; Mhar in the Dckhan; Tillari in the south of India; Paggi in Guzerat. 
The lord of ten or twenty villages was called Naikwari, Tarref, etc. The lord ot 
a hundred villages, or Purgunnah, is called Dcsmuk or Deaai in the Dckhan, am 
his legistrar is called Despandi; in the north of India they are called Choudm 
and Canongos. The lords of a thousand villages were called Sirdesmuks in the 
Dekhan, and their provinces are called Sirkars. Their hereditary registrars ni° 
still to he found under the name of Sir Despandis. See Elphinstone’s Append- 
21 Manu, vii. 118, 119. 
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—qjy vitli high, rank and authority, for the 
- r JWision of the provincial administration, and 
especially to watch the proceedings of the lords and 
villages. This supervision appears to have been very 
necessary. According to the code, the servants of 
the Raja who were appointed to guard the villages, 
were generally knaves, who seized what belonged to 
other men; and it was suggested that the Raja 
should confiscate the property of such knaves, and 
banish them from the realm . 26 



INDIA. 
Part Y. 


Tho system of taxation is so clearly indicated ^onTnfetSk 
in the code, that it would appear to have been f011JrotccLlou ‘ 
universally understood and recognized by the entire 
community. Tho principle is laid down in the first 
instance, that the taxes should be so adjusted that 
whilst merchants and others should gain a fair 
profit, tho Raja should receive a just compensation 
for the protection which ho afforded to the whole 
community. Accordingly, in levying a tax upon Tax upon 
trades, the Raja was to consider not only the prime 
cost of tho goods and the prices at which they are 
sold, but also tho cost of conveyance and travelling, 
the expense of subsistence, tho outlay necessary for 
insuring the security of goods, and the net profits 
which remained after all these charges had been 
defrayed. In this manner the Raja was to draw an 
annual revenue from his dominions by little and 
little; just as the leech, the bee, and the sucking 
calf take in their natural food. Hero a new idea is 
expressed, which is unknown to modern taxation. 

Tl.e assessment was made not on the incomes of the a* , mt . nt „ n 
people; but on what might be regarded as their yCarli MV ‘ UKS - 


25 Mann, vii. 121 — 121. 
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Land revenue. 


f yearly savings. Thus the Raja was to takfe 
fiftieth of all the cattle, gems, and gold and silver, 

' which his subjects added every year to their capital 
stock; a law which not only furnished a conveni¬ 
ent pretext for oppression and confiscation, but 
probably originated those habits of hoarding wealth 
in concealment, which have characterized the people 
for ages, but which are now fast disappearing from 
all parts of the country under British rule. As 
regards land revenue, the Raja was to take one- 
sixth, one-eighth, or one-twelfth of the grain pro¬ 
duce, according to the difference of soil. He was 
itaja’s share of also to take one-sixth of the clear annual increase of 

products and 

manufactures, trees, flesh-meat, honey, ghee, perfumes, medicinal 
substances, liquids, flowers, roots, fruit, gathered 
leaves, potherbs, grass, earthen pots, articles made 
of leather and cane, and all things made of stone. 
The meaner inhabitants of the Raj, who lived by 
petty traffic, were only to be required to pay a mere 
trifle to the Raja as an annual tax; whilst those who 
supported themselves by labour, such as low handi¬ 
craftsmen, artificers, and others, were required to 
give one day’s labour every month to the Raja. 
bSiSS of But evcn though the Raja might be dying of want, 
he was never to receive any tax from a Brahman 
who was learned in the Veda. 26 
Paramount duty But whilst the right of the Raja to levy taxes 

protect!,bsub- [ 8 duly maintained, the corresponding duty of pro¬ 
tection on his part is asserted witli a persistency 
which scorns to intimate that it was frequently 
neglected. 

“ Tlie Raja/* says Maiiii, u who takes a sixth part of the 


Tax on petty 
traders and 
artisans. 


*“ Munu, ?ii. 127—138. 
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fefclior with the market duties and tolls, and the ms 


VVIL'Xl Itlu 

smatTckily presents for bis', household, and the fines for 
offenders, and yet fails to protect bis subjects, the same will - 
fall after death into a region of horror. By protecting bis 
people a Baja obtains a sixth part of all their religious 
merits; but by failing to protect them he will be visited by 
a sixth part of all their iniquities.” 27 



The administration of justice, which finds ex- 
pression in the code of Manu, seems to be little iu * Ucu 
more than a Brahmanizing of the old patriarchal 
system, in which the Raja dispensed justice accord¬ 
ing to his own rude and primitive notions of right 
and wrong. A scheme is laid down by which the 
Raja may administer justice, or employ a deputy 
who is a Brahman; but in the former case he is 
to bo guided by the interpretations of the Brah¬ 
mans. The laws themselves refer to trust property, 
property which has no owner, lost property, treasure 
trove, and stolen goods; also to debts, money lend¬ 
ing, sureties, deposits, false testimony, oaths, and 
ordeals; and finally, to damage to cattle, neglect of 
lands, and inheritance in the case of undivided and 
divided families. These may now be indicated in 
due order. 

The administration of justice by a Raja, assisted Brahmamzhwc 

*w . , *_ ' of tho old pat ri- 

by Brahmans, is thus laid down in the code:— archaisystem. 


“ A. Raja,” says Manu, " should enter his Court of 
Justice with a grave and composed demeanour, and be 
accompanied by Brahmans and Counsellors capable of advis¬ 
ing him. There he should take his seat in suitable attire, 
with hi.; mind attentively fixed, and should decide cases 
according to the law. Sliouhl he desire it, a Brahman who 


27 Manu, viii. 302 — 311. 
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F is not a sacrificial priest, may interpret tlie law to lain 
if a Raja looks stupidly on wliilst cases are being decided 
by a Sitdra, bis Raj will be troubled like a cow wbo is 
sinking in deep mire. Wben the Raja cannot preside in 
person, ho should appoint a Brahman of eminent learning 
to be Chief Judge, accompanied by three Brdhmans to sit 
as Assessors; and this assembly is called the Court of 
Brahma with four faces.” 28 

“ The Raja, or the Chief Judge appointed by the Raja, 
should commence proceedings by doing reverence to the 
deities who guard the world, and then enter on the trial of 
causes. He should understand -what is expedient or in¬ 
expedient, but he should consider only what is law or not 
law; and in this spirit he should examine all disputes be¬ 
tween parties in the order of their several castes. He 
should see through the thoughts of men by their voice, 
colour, countenance, limbs, eyes, and action; for the in¬ 
ternal workings of the mind are to be discovered from the 
limbs, the look, the motion of the body, the gesticulation, 
the speech, and the changes of the eye and face.” 28 


respecting The more important precepts of Manu as regards 
property are as follows:— 

Trusts. “ Property should be held in trust by the Raja, when 

it belongs to a Brahmachari or an infant, until the Brah- 
machari has ceased hi3 studentship, or until the infant 
has attained his sixteenth year. In like manner, property 
must be held in trust by the Raja when it belongs to a 
barren woman, or to a woman without sons, or to women 
without kindred, or to women whose husbands are i 11 
distant places, or to widows who are true to their lords, 
or to women who are afflicted with sickness. Such kins¬ 
men as appropriate the property of women who arc 
living should be punished by a just Raja with the severity 
due to thieves.” 30 

Property with- “ Property for which no owner appears may be detained 

out owttcrd. ° __ ____ 

2* Manu, nil. 1—11; 20-22. Manu, viii. 23-20. 

30 Manu, viii. 27—29. 
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ijei for three years; 



if the owner appear within hist< 

— —-j” -— - j ' . INDIA. 

tluTrtlme ho may take his property, hut otherwise it ^ruay p ASI y. 

he confiscated by the Raja. The Raja may take a sixth, or - 
a tenth, or a twelfth of the property which has been so 
detained by him.” 31 

“ Property which lias been lost by one man and found Lost property, 
by another should be secured by the Raja, who should com¬ 
mit it to the care of trustworthy men. If any should be 
convicted of stealing such property, the Raja should con¬ 
demn the thief to be trampled upon by an elephant. If the 
right owner should claim the property, the Raja may restore 
it to him, after deducting a sixth or a twelfth part. But if 
a man set up a false claim, ho may be fined either an eighth 
of his own property, or else a proportion of the value of the 
goods which he lias falsely claimed/’ 32 

“A learned Brahman who finds a hidden treasure may Treasure trove, 
take it without any deduction being made to the Raja, for 
he is lord of all. But if the treasure be discovered by the 
Raja, ho may lay up half in his treasury, and give the other 
half to the Brahmans. The Raja is entitled to the half of 
all treasure trove and precious minerals, in return for the 
general protection which he affords, and because he is the 
lord paramount of all the soil.” 33 

u All propertv seized by robbers must be restored by stolen property, 
the Raja to the rightful ownors, whatever may be their 
caste; for a Raja who keeps the stolen goods for himself 
incurs tho guilt of a robber.” 31 


The foregoing laws thus seem to refer to a period ho 

when the administration was more patriarchal in its law * 
character than it became in later years. The Raja 
appears as the guardian of all infants and unprotect¬ 
ed women, and to hold their property in trust. He 
also detained all unclaimed property, and it is re¬ 
markable that any one stealing such property was to 


•' ,1 Mann, viii. 30—33. 
:iJ Mnuu, viii. 37—39. 


32 Mann, viii. 31-36, 
31 Mann, viii, 40. 
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? be trampled to death by an elephant; the se ! 

of the sentence being probably caused by the 
" frequency of the crime. 35 The privileges of Brah¬ 
mans as regards treasure trove have already been 
treated elsewhere. 

The laws as regards debts, money-lending, sure¬ 
ties, and deposits, are as follows:— 

“ When a creditor sues a debtor before the Raja, the 
debtor should be required by the Raja to pay whatever is 
proved to be true, together with a small fine. Should a 
defendant deny the debt, then the plaintiff must call a wit¬ 
ness who was present when the loan was made, or produce 
other evidence. When a defendant admits a debt he must 
pay a fine of five per cent. ; but if he denies the debt, and 
it be afterwards proved against him, he must pay a fine of 
ten per cent.” 38 

“A money-lender may take an eightieth part of a hun¬ 
dred, or one and a quarter por cent., as interest per month 
for the money lent, provided he has a pledge. But if the 
money-lender has no pledge he may take two per cent, as a 
month's interest. He may also take interest per month 
according to the caste of the borrower; that is, two per 
cent, from the Brahman, three per cent, from a Ksliatriya, 
four percent, from a Vaisya, and five per cent, from a Siidra. 
Stipulated interest beyond the legal rate is invalid, and is 
called usury.” 37 

“ A lender of interest on safe carriage, who has agreed 
on the place and time, shall not receive such interest, if the 
goods are not carried to the placo, or within the time. Tho 
amount of interest should be settled by men well acquainted 
with sea voyages and journeys by land.” 38 



35 A snpoy convicted of conspiracy was subjected by tho Guicowar of Baroda 
to this demoralizing punishment as late ns 1SG6; but since then, at tho instigiv* 
tion of the paramount power, the punishment of elephant trampling has been 
abolished by the Guicowar. 

30 Kuna, viii. 47—59. 37 Manu, viii, 152. 33 Mann, \-iii. 15G, 157* 


37 Manu, Alii. 152. 
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^ ..,^0 man who becomes surety for the appearance of a history of 
debtor, and does not produce him, shall be liable for the PAllT y. 
debt; but the son of such a surety shall not be liable , noi Suretieg 
shall a son be liable for money which his father has idly 


promised to musicians and actresses, or lost at play, or owes 
for spirituous liquors, or for the balance of a fine or toll. It, 
however, the father shall have been surety for the payment 
°f the money, and not for the mere appearance of the debtoi, 
then his heirs may be compelled to discharge the debt. 
Again, if a, debtor borrows money and expends it for the use 
°f his family, and afterwards dies, the money must be paid 
by that family, whether it be divided or undivided, out of 
tho estate .” 39 


% 


iC If a defendant refuses to restore a deposit, and there Deposits, 
are no witnesses, the judge should employ artful spies to 
deposit gold with the same man; then if the defendant re¬ 
store the depOvsit given to him by the spies, there is nothing 
against him ; but if he refuse to restore it, he shall be com¬ 
pelled to pay the value of both deposits .” 40 


The foregoing details call for very brief obscrv- Exorbitant rates 
ations. Those which refer to debts and interest arc IntUa - 
perfectly simple; and the interest chargeable per 
month is quite in accordance with modern custom, 
although it may appear exorbitant in European 
eyes. The law which relates to the lender of Sea voyages of 

, . pit i, tho Hlmbl* 

terest on the safe carriage ot goods despatched by 
land or sea, seems to approximate as regards sea 
v °yagcs to tho English law of bottomry; in which 
the owner of the ship borrows money on the security 
of his ship, and is not called upon to repay the ad¬ 
vance unless the vessel returns in safety. The text 
is valuable as it indicates that sea voyages are not 
unknown to the Hindus in the time of Manu • 


w Mauu, viii. 138—160, 166. 
vol. II. no 


40 Mann, viii. 182—184. 
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'although later Pundits have declared that vo^ 
party, by sea were only permissible in tlie.yugas which 
Moral signifi- preceded the age of Kali. The law as regards 
law^respecting sureties was invested with a moral significance in 
connection with musicians and actresses, gaming 


and drinking, which is eminently Brahmanical; but 
its efficacy in restraining men from such amusements 
Artifice in the may well he doubted. The law as regards deposits 
deposits. betrays that talent for artifice which still character¬ 


izes the Hindu. 

False testimony. The laws respecting false testimony, oaths, and 

ordeals, are as follows :— 


“ A witness who knowingly says anything different from 
that which he had seen or heard, will fall headlong after 
death into a region of librror, and be debarred from heaven. 
In some cases, however, the witness who gives false evi¬ 
dence from a pious motive, shall not lose a seat in heaven; 
such evidence is called by wise men the speech of the gods. 
Whenever the death of a man, wnether a Brahman, Ivsha- 
triva, Vaisya, or Siidra, would b6 occasioned by true evi¬ 
dence, falsehood may be spoken, and is even preferable to 
truth. Such witnesses must offer cakes and milk as obla¬ 
tions to the goddess Saras'wati ; and thus they will fully ex¬ 
piate the venial sin of benevolent falsehood/' 41 

Oatiw. “ No man should take an oath in vain on a trifling occa¬ 

sion, or he will bo punished both in this life and in the next, 
but it is not a deadly sin to take a light oath to women at a 
time of dalliance, or on a proposal of marriage, or in ^ the 
case of grass or fruit eaten by a cow, or of wood taken foi a 
sacrifice, or of a promise made for the preservation of » 
Br&hman.” 42 

Ordeals. The want of veracity displayed in the foregoing 

laws unfortunately continues to be a characteristic o 


« Manu, viii. 75, 103-105. 


Manu,viii. Ill, 112. 
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by ordeal, which is applied by the code to wit- paut v. 
desses alone. Manu says :— 


“ Sometimes a witness may be required to hold fire, or 
to dive under water, or to touch the heads of his children 
a nd wife; and if the lire does not burn him, or if the water 
does not speedily force him to tho surface, or if he does not 
speedily meet with misfortune, his testimony must be held 
to be true.” 43 


The law respecting damages to cattle is chiefly ^t^iaiungo 
foniarkable for its pastoral simplicity. Manu says :— t0 caltl0. 


“ If any damage or hurt as regards cattle takes place in 
the day-time, the blame falls on the herdsman; but if it 
takes place in the night-time, the blame falls on the owner, 
the cattle be kept in his own house. The wages of herds¬ 
men are paid in milk, and they may with the assent of the 
master milk the best cow out of ten; the wages, however, 
may be paid in a different inodo. If a beast has strayed 
through want of care on the part of the herdsman, and has 
been destroyed by reptiles, or killed by dogs, or has died 
by falling into a pit, the herdsman should make good the 
^° ss ; but he should not be required to do so if the beast 
has been carried off by robbers, and if, after proclamation 
an d pursuit, he gives notice to his master. When cattle 
tho herdsman should carry their ears, hides, tails, and 
mher portions to his master, and also point out their limbs. 
When a flock of sheep or goats is attacked by wolves, and 
tl)0 herdsman does not go out to repel tho attack, ho shall 
make good every sheep or goat that is slain; but if, whilst 
the y are grazing together near a wood, a wolf suddenly 
sp, ‘ ir 'gs out and kills one, the herdsman shall not be re¬ 
sponsible.” 44 

The law respecting neglect of land is ofmdjsig- 

43 ^kuiu, viii. 1 14, 115. 


u Manu, viii. 230—236. 
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%• nificance. The question of whether land in India 
Sx/v. was originally the property of the sovereign or the 


‘ cultivator, has long been a subject of controversy. It 
lias been ruled that the Raja was not the actual 
owner of the soil, but only the owner of a share of 
the crop. According, however, to Manu, the culti¬ 
vator is not only bound to pay the established share 
of the crop to the Raja, but is under an obligation to 
keep the land in good cultivation, so that the Raja 
should be no loser by any negligence. Manu says : — 


“ If land bo injured by the fault or neglect of the farmer, 
he shall be called upon to pay ten times as much as the 
Raja's share of the crop ; but if the injury has been caused 
by the fault of his servants without his knowledge, he shall 
only be called upon to pay five times the Raja's share." 45 


The question of land tenures in India can, how¬ 
ever, only be decided in dealing with the later 
periods of Hindu history. 

Undivided and The law as regards undivided and divided 
divided families. f ani jjj es involves a change in the national usage 

which is of some significance. Manu says :— 

“ After the death of the father and mother, the brothers 
may assemble and divide among themselves the paternal 
estate; but they have no power over it while their parents 
live [unless tho father choose to distribute it]. The elder 
brother may take entire possession of the patrimony; and 
tho others may live under him, as they lived under their 
father [unless they choose to be separated]." 40 


Here it should be remarked that tho passages 
within bracket® are not to be found in the original 
texts, but are the glosses of Kulliika, the comment- 


■ 5 Maim, viii. 243. 


46 Manu, is. 104, 105. 
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inference therefore seems to follow that hktory of 
in ancient times the general custom was for families part v. 
to live undivided; hut that as society progressed, 
the practice of dividing the family property among 
the several members came gradually into vogue. A 
very large proportion of Hindu families are still un¬ 
divided. 


Criminal law amongst the Hindus presents but criminal law. 
few points of significance. Those relating to 
breaches of caste, and injury to women, have already 
been treated in foregoing chapters . 47 The laws re- 
Specting theft are, however, worthy of special notice aadchcttts ‘ 
from their extreme severity. Manu says:— 


u Burglars who break a wall or partition, and commit 
theft in the night, should have their hands lopped off, and 
be impaled over a sharp stake. Cutpurses should bo de¬ 
prived of two fingers for a first offence ; of a hand and foot 
f°r a second; and suffer death for a third. Those who 
hirnish a thief with fire, food, arms, or apartments, or who 
receive a thing stolen, should receive the same punishment 
as the thief. The seller of bad grain for good, and the de- 
stroyer of landmarks, should suffer such corporal punish¬ 
ment as will disfigure them. But the worst of all cheats is 
11 goldsmith; and if such a man commits fraud, the Baja 
should order him to be cut to pieces with razors. 

The laws of war, as laid down in the code 
Ia nu, present the same strange intermingling of 
conflicting ideas, which have already been referred c p g 
*'° tbf‘ opposition between the Kshatriya and the 
J ^hman, between the Vedic period and the Brail- 
" )a, Hc period. Moreover, they exhibit that two-fold 
Opposition, which has already been noticed as exist- 

in each period ; namely: ^ _ _ 

*’ Sec 


a} ite, cliaps. x. ami xii. 


*» Manu, ix. 276—27N, 201, 292. 
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First, the opposition which existed in the Yedic 
age between a warlike community and a peaceful 
community, the worshippers of Indra and the woi- 
shippers of the Maruts. 

Secondly, the opposition, which prevailed in the 
Brahmanic period between the soldier and the 
priest, the Kshatriya and the Brahman. 

Each of these four elements may be traced in 
the laws respecting war; but the reference of each 
element to one of the four communities in question 
is only apparent and probable, and cannot bo 
proved. Thus it is easy to refer all precepts im¬ 
plying praise of valour and contempt of cowardice 
to a warlike community ; but it is difficult to classify 
such sentiments into Yedic and Brahmanic ; although 
Brahmanic precepts may be occasionally detected 
by their association with the dogma of merits and 
demerits which especially belongs to the Brahmanic 
ao’e. So, in like manner, the references to the value 
of alliances and diplomacy, and the benevolent 
laws respecting quarter and fair fighting, may be re¬ 
ferred to a peaceful community of priests; but it is 
difficult to say decisively whether they originated in 
Yedic times or in Brahmanic times; although, as 
already scon in the war of the Mahfi Bharata, such 
precepts were but little regarded by the Kshatriya^ 
of the Vedic period. 

The laws of war laid down in the code of Mann 
may now be treated under four several heads, of 
duties of Rajas in de fensive warfare, duties of Raja* 
in offensive warfare, rules as regards quarter and 
fair fighting, and treatment of a conquered country- 
These may now be considered in order. 
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duty of a Raja when placed upon the de- history of 
fensive was very simple. Manu says :— part y. 


Unties of a Raja 

“ Whenever a Raja is threatened by an enemy of equal w a SS avo 
or superior force, he must never turn his face from battle, 
nor forget the duties of the Ivshatriya caste to which ho 
belongs, namely, to accept every challenge, to protect tlio 
general community, and to honour the Br&limaus. Every 
Raja who fights briskly to tho last will ascend to heaven 
immediately after death.” 49 “ The soldier who turns his back 
to the enemy out of fear, and happens to be slain by his foes, 
shall take upon his own soul all the sins of his Commander, 
and shall give to his Commander all the merits of his own 
virtuous acts.” 50 


Here the incongruity of Brahmanic and Vedic fesgg!^ - 
idcas seems abundantly manifest. The Bralmianic Vcdic idc “- 
dogma of merits and demerits, has been superadded 
to the old Kshatriya notion, -which finds even fuller 
expression in tho Scandinavian belief, that the soul 
of the valiant soldier who fell in battle would ascend 
to the heaven of Odin, whilst the coward, or man 
who died a natural death, descended to the hell of 
Niflheim. The duties of a Raja after the com- Duties firing 
moncement of the war arc of a somewhat hesitating 
character. 

“ 'When a Raja,” says Manu, “ perceives that his sub¬ 
jects are firm in their allegiance, anti feels that he is power¬ 
ful against the enemy, ho should stand on the defensive. 

When a Raja knows that his own troops are in good spirits Advamc.-md 
and well supplied, and that his enemy is disheartened and 
>11 provided, he should eagerly march against him. On the 
other hand, when a Raja is expecting reinforcements, and 


« Manu, vii. 87—60. 


Manu, vii. 87—89. 
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F suffering but little injury meanwhile, he should temporize. 
When he finds himself weak in troops and beasts of burden, 
he should remain quietly in camp, and endeavour to make 
terms. When he perceives that his enemy is in every way 
stronger than himself, he should detach a portion of his 
army to amuse the foe, and meantime secure his own safety 
in some inaccessible locality. When he finds himself open 
to attack on all sides, he should seek the protection of a just 


and powerful Baja, and propitiate him with all the honours 
which, should be paid to a father. But should a Baja find 
that the alliance is a source of evil, he should wage war 
alone. In a word, a Baja should so conduct his affairs, that 
neither an ally, nor a neutral, nor an enemy should ever 
gain an advantage over him; and this is the sum ot politi¬ 
cal wisdom.” 51 


Duties of a Raja The duty of a Raja in offensive warfare is of a 

in offensive war • J 

fan> - decided character. 


Invading an 
enemy’s terri¬ 
tory. 

The march. 


£ 'crct friends 
and emissaries. 


Tactics. 


Blockades. 


“When a Baja,” says Manu, “invades the territory of an 
enemy, he should advance towards the enemy's metropolis. 
He should commence his' march either in the spring or in 
the autumn, so that he may find either the vernal or the 
autumnal crops on the ground; but if he has a clear 
prospect of victory, or if his enemy is weakened by dis¬ 
asters, he may commence his march at any season. He 
must always, however, be upon his guard against secret 
friends who are in the service of a hostile Baja; and against 
all those who bring messages from the enemy's camp. On 
a plain lie should fight with chariots and cavalry; in a 
region where there is water, he should fight on boats and 
elephants; in a woody country he should fight with bows 
and arrows ; and where the ground is clear he should fight 
with swords and targets, and other weapons adapted to 
those quarters. In blockading an enemy, a Baja should sit 
encamped, and lay waste tbe surrounding country; spoiling 
the <rrass, wells, fuel, and trenches of the enemy, and harass- 


s* Manu, vie 91, 95. 
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night and day. A .Raja should secretly gain over 
i leading men from the side of his enemy as can be 
brought in with safety. He should keep himself thoroughly 
informed of all that his enemies are doing; and then when 
a fortunate moment is offered by heaven, he should give 
battle without hesitation. At the same time, however, he 
should be more desirous of reducing his enemy by negotia¬ 
tion, or by suitable bribes, or by creating dissension, than 
by risking all upon a battle.” 32 


<SL 


[HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 
Part V. 


Tlio rules as regard fair fighting and quarter are Buies or Bur 
identical with those which are laid down in the ^ uarte * ; - 
Maha Bharata. 63 Mann says :— 

“ Men should not fight with concealed weapons, nor Prohibited wca- 
witli arrows mischievously barbed, nor with poisoned arrows, P ° m 
nor with darts blazing with fire. Again, a horseman, or a 
soldier in a chariot, should not fight a man who is on foot. 

Quarter should bo given to the following individuals, individuals who 
namely:—one who sues for life with joined hand; one ciuarter - 
whose hair is loose and obstructs his sight; one who is 
sitting down fatigued; ono who surrenders himself a 
prisoner; one who is asleep; one who has lost his coat of 
mail; one wdio is disarmed; one who is only looking on, or 
fighting another man; one who is grievously wounded, or 
terrified, and one who is running away.” 64 


The course to bo followed by a Raja after a con- Policy to b„ 
quest is worthy of notice, as it may possibly throw 
light upon the policy by which the Aryan con- C0, "" ry ' 
querors established their empire over Hindustan. 

Mamt says:— 


“When a Raja has conquered a country, he should 
respect the deities which are worshipped in that country as 
well as the virtuous priests of those deities. Ho should also 


“ See ante, Yol. I. Part if chap u 
54 Manu, vii. 90—93. 


61 Manu, vii. IS 1—199. 
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distribute largesses, and reassure tlie people by loud 
clamation. He should respect the laws of the country, and 
place it under a Prince of the royal race, and gratify him 
with presents of jewels. Or he may form an alliance with 
the Raja whom he has conquered, and act in unison with 
him. lie should also pay due attention to any Raja who lias 
supported his cause, and to any Raja who has been hostile 
to his ally; so that both from an ally and an enemy ho may 
secure the fruit of his expedition. By securing a firm ally 
a Raja obtains greater strength than by gaining wealth and 
territory.” 


These precepts are curious, inasmuch as they ex¬ 
hibit the Oriental custom of conciliating a people and 
consolidating a conquest. No change of rulers was 
carried out, and no change of laws; and an alliance 
was merely formed for the purpose of increasing the 
military strength of the conqueror, without any 
reference whatever to the moral or material welfare 
its failure. of the people. The utter failure of this policy to 
maintain order and law, and to provide foi the 
defence of the country at large, will form hereafter 
one of the most important political lessons, which 
are to be gathered from the history of India under 
native rule. 
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HISTORICAL RESUME. 

The two earliest ages in Hindu history, namely, history of 
the Yedic and Brahmanic periods, have now been part v. 
investigated; and the results have been classified Abscnce of 
into chapters, and reduced to an available form. tKcient hW 

1 ...... , lory of India. 

But still the labour of the historian is incomplete. 

The utter want of perspective, which has hitherto 
characterized tlio early legends of India, as it cha¬ 
racterizes those of ancient Greece, has only been 
partially filled up. It is true that the ideas and 
institutions of the Yedic Aryans have been dis¬ 
tinguished from those of the Bralnnans ; and so lar 
the task may he regarded as satisfactory; inasmuch 
as the two periods have for ages been blended into 
one in the belief of the people of India. But with 
this exception, the ordinary requirements of history 
appear to ho altogether wanting. Imagination may 
fill the ear with the roar of distant ages, and please 
the eye with visions of primeval men ; hut there is 
no vista of the past carrying the mind hack by suc¬ 
cessive stages to the earliest glimmer of legend. 

Two pictures are certainly presented, one of the 
Vedic times, and the other of Brahmanic times ; and 
it appears to he established that the two differed 
widely from each other. But in each case there is a 
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tween the Vedic IlclVG 
and Urahmauic 
epochs. 


Possibility of 
discovering a 
clue to a se¬ 
quence. 


Limits of the 
inquiry. 


want of chronological sequence. The annals of 
part v. Vedic Aryans, and the annals of the Brahmans, are 
alike unknown; and no record whatever lias been 

No cbronologi- ' . . , 

yondthe en d?s- be ‘ preserved of the circumstances under which the two 
tinctionbe- . j iave k een blended together; although the process 
by which the ideas and institutions of the Vedic age 
have been Brahmanized in the Hindu literature has 
been partially explained. The question, therefore, 
remains to be solved of whether it is possible, by 
comparing the different phases of civilizations which 
appear to belong to different Epic traditions, to dis¬ 
cover the clue to a chronological sequence, which 
shall in any degree correspond to the notion of 
annals that is implied in the modern idea of 
history. 

Before, however, attempting this task, it will be 
necessary to define clearly the limits of the inquiry. 
Many questions have been passed over in the present 
work, which have been largely and profitably dis¬ 
cussed by eminent Sanskrit scholars, and especially 
by the great school of German philology of which 
Professors Lassen and Weber may be regarded as 
Questions pass- representatives. Among these questions may be 
piAwit ‘history, mentioned the origin of the Vedic people, and their 
apparent line of march before they entered the Pun¬ 
jab ; the interpretation of Vedic myths by reference 
to natural phenomena; the reduction of traditions 
of individual heroes into allegorical histories of tribes 
or clans ; and the classification of Vedic and Brail- 
manic literature into epochs, like that which has 
been attempted with so much success by Professor 
Max Muller. The importance of these inquiries, as 
contributions to the history of human development, 
cannot be denied ; but they can scarcely be regarded 
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a direct bearing upon a history of the 
fds, which has been mainly undertaken for the p AU t V. 
purpose of illustrating the civilization and institu- — 
tions of the people, with especial reference to their 
present condition and future prospects, and to the 
political relations of the British Government with 
the great Indian feudatories of the crown. More¬ 
over, an exhaustive investigation of these points 
would necessitate a preliminary training of many 
years in purely philological studies; and such a 
training would tend to wean away the mind horn 


such historical criticism as is based upon the lives of 


men, rather than upon tlicir languages. Finally, 

with all respect for the eminent scholars whose ^«^ 0 l r 0 S 0 . 

names have been mentioned, grave doubts may per- interpretation. 


Laps bo expressed as regards the reduction of many 
of the Epic traditions into descriptions of natural 
phenomena, or allegorical histories of tribes or clans. 

That the hymns of the Rig-Veda abound with myth- natural ph'- 
ical allusions of the former character cannot be vX'hjStS 0 
doubted; and Professor Max Muller’s forthcoming 
translation of the hymns will in all probability open 
up a new field of thought in this direction. But, as 
regards the Hindu legends in the Epics, another Objections t„ 

° - . . the mt.-rpivta- 

(question has to be taken into consideration ; namely, tminloSvrc- 
whether natural phenomena has not often been de- SKSde¬ 
scribed in language and illustrated by incidents, “““ 
which have been borrowed from authentic tradition. 

Again, it is a comparatively easy task to select cer¬ 
tain incidents in the Mali a Bharata and ltanulyana, 
and point out the striking resemblance which they 
bear to astronomical phenomena ; hut it would be 
as easy to select certain incidents from modem his¬ 
tory and biography, in which the resemblance would 
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o equally startling. Unless, therefore, tlie upho. 
ers of the so-called mythological theory are prepared 
to show that the whole of the Epics are amenable 
to a mythological interpretation, their method may 
possibly prove an ignis fatuus, tending in many cases 
to lead the student astray from the beaten track 
of authentic tradition into the held of conjectural 
allegory. The attempts which have been made to 
transmute the Tale of Troy, and indeed the whole 
mass of Greek legends, into similar myths, can by 
no means be regarded as satisfactory; and other at¬ 
tempts -which have been made to reduce the sacred tra¬ 
ditions of the Hebrews to the same category are still 
Reduction of more open to criticism. The same remarks would 
heroes C jntoaiie- in some measure apply to the theory which would 

gorical histories 1 J 

of clans appu- rec [ uce gome of the traditions of individual heroes 
' into allegorical histories of tribes or clans. Here, 
however, a distinction must be laid down between 
mythological legends of the gods, and what appear 
to be historical traditions of heroes. Legends of 
Indra and other gods, and the wars between gods 
and demons, appears to be generally capable ot al¬ 
legorical interpretation. But the case seems some¬ 
what different as regards the Epic traditions of 
individual heroes, who have never been admitted 
into the Hindu Pantheon, or who have only been 
deified at a comparatively recent period. As regards 
this latter class of traditions, the simple method has 
been preferred of stripping-the authentic tradition 
as far as possible of what appeared to be the Brah- 
manical accumulations of a later period, and thus 


cable only to 
mythological Je 
Rends. and not 
to traditions of 
heroes. 


attempting to restore the original story as far as may 
be to its pristine form; referring the Brahmanical 
additions to the later age in which they seem to have 
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dd, and proposing to consider them here- histo- 
in connection with the history of the period to 
which they appear to belong, namely, the age of" 
Brahmanical revival. This method is left to stand 
upon its merits. Indeed, controversy would be out 
of place in the present work, and is, perhaps, best 
avoided ; and the allegorical modes of interpretation 
are thus left to rest upon, the authority of the eminent 
scholars by whom they have been suggested. 1 

The lirst scene in the history of India opens ^ djan history . 
upon the Aryan occupation of the Punjab. A teem- 
ing population had apparently been settled for gen- 1 U1,jab * 
erations, and perhaps for centuries, in the land of 
the fivo or seven rivers. That the people had at¬ 
tained a certain civilization is evident from the 
allusions to houses, chariots, mailed armour, ships, 
and merchandise, which are to be found in the Vedic 
hymns as well as in the Epics. Their means of 
subsistence appear to have been generally drawn 
from lands and cattle; and doubtless their civilization 
varied, not only according to the affluence or other¬ 
wise of different families, but according to the fact 
of whether they dwelt in long established and well 
protected villages, or in new and outlying settle¬ 
ments recently cleared from the jungle, and bor¬ 
dering on an alien population. In that remote 
period the river Saras watt flowed into the Indus ■ 
and it is easy to .infer from hymns already quoted 
that a line of Aryan settlements was to be found on 
the banks of both rivers. In the subsequent a^o of 


olists 


1 lt is much t0 1,(1 regretted that the works of the leading continental Orient 
t3 uot l,een reproduced in an English form. In India there are rmnv 


scholars, both Native and European, who would be glad of such a r^uSitS 
of the works of Lassen, AY oher, and some others, who are at present only known 
at second-hand or by reputation. ' 11 
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Second scene in 
Indian history : 
—the Aryan 
conquest of 
Hindustan. 

Vast unrecorded 
interval between 
the two. 


(St 


Classification of 
different phases 
of civilization in 
Epic traditions: 
—the patriarch* 
ah heroic, and 
monarchical. 


Brahmanism, the Aryans had conquered Hindus 
and the geography of the region bordering on the 
Saraswatl had almost faded away from the national 
memory; and but little was known beyond the fact 
that the river itself disappeared in the sand long 
before it reached the Indus. The period between 
the establishment of Vedie settlements on the Saras¬ 
watl, and the Aryan conquest of Hindustan, proba¬ 
bly covers an interval of thousands of years; and 
yet the only positive facts which have been preserved 
in connection with this period are the disappearance 
of the Saraswatf and the rise of Brahmanism. Cei- 
tain inferences, however, may be drawn from the 
Epic legends and traditions which have been repro¬ 
duced in the present work, as well as from obscure 
and isolated allusions in other sacred books. It 
should, however, be added that whatever may have 
been the date in which the Epics and Institutes of 
Manu received their present form, the old Vedic and 
Brahmanic ages preceded the advent of Buddhism , 
and, consequently, they preceded the invasion. of 
Alexander, and cannot be illustrated by the coins 
and inscriptions which have been hitherto discovered, 
and which appear to belong to a later era. Proba¬ 
bly, however, it will be seen hereafter that the his¬ 
tory of the Buddhist period furnishes further illus¬ 
trations of the Brahmanic era, in the same way that 
Brahmanic literature has been found to furnish illus¬ 
trations of the Vedic period. 

Under such circumstances it may perhaps be as 
well to compare the different phases of civilization 
which appear to characterize different legends, and 
then to attempt a classification of the results in a 
form corresponding to annals. In the history o 
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of which a record has been preserved 
appear to have been three political stages. 



INDIA. 
Part V. 


namely:— 

1st, The Patriarchal. 

2nd, The Heroic. 

3rd, The Monarchical. 

Each of these stages, however, may be more 
less modified by three different and powerful ele- by bumaa 
ments, which have their origin in human natuie, 
and are more or less common to all classes of the 
community, namely: — 

1st, The instinctive desires which developo into instincts, 
passions. 

2nd, The yearning after individual freedom and 
power, which finds expression in democracy. 

3rd, The higher aspirations after temporal and ^ usaspir ^ 
spiritual good, which are involved in the conception 
of religion. 2 

A critical narrative of the modifications produced 
upon the three stages of political development b^ poiiticai^ovd- 
the instincts, the yearnings of democracy, and the since or history, 
aspirations of religion, would form the very essence 
of history ; and would prove infinitely more valu¬ 
able than the narratives of migrations, wars, and 
court intrigues, to which the name of history has 
been often improperly applied. Accordingly, it may 
be advisable to arrange the historical conclusions to 
bo gathered from the Hindu traditions as far as pos¬ 
sible under the three heads of patriarchal, heroic, 
and monarchical ; and at the same time to inquire 


2 This classification is not strictly logical, as democratic and religious yearnings 
might with certain reservations be reckoned amongst the instincts. But the clari¬ 
fication is practical and intelligible, and controversy is avouhd by its udoption. 
VOL. II. 40 
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1st, Patriarchal 
age of Hindu 
history illus¬ 
trated by the 
war of Bhdrata 
and adventures 
of the PAndavos 
at Yirata. 


Family settle¬ 
ment at Hastin- 
Apur involved 
in the tradition 
of the war of 
BhArata. 


Pursuits of the 

settlors. 

Agriculture. 


Keeping cattle. 


Training in the 
use of arms. 


step by step how far each stage in Hindu history^ 
been modified by the three influences indicated. 

The most valuable illustrations of the patriarch¬ 
al age of Hindu history are perhaps to be gathered 
from” the tradition of the great war of Bhdrata, 
and the episode, which describes the adventures of 
the Pdndavas in the court of Raja Virdta. These 
two stories present important differences as regaus 
religious belief, and must, therefore, be considered 

separately. . 

The tradition of the war of BMrata involves 
in the first instance the settlement of a family 
at Hastindpur on the banks of the upper Ganges, 
which had been conquered and cleared by a remote 
ancestor. The pursuits of this family were emi¬ 
nently patriarchal. The cultivation of land is im¬ 
plied, though not directly expressed; probably be¬ 
cause according to the caste system, which was fully 
in force when the tradition was reduced to its pre¬ 
sent form, the cultivation of land was left to the \ ais- 
yas and Sddras. The keeping of cattle, however, is 
sufficiently indicated by the fact that the youngei 
members of the family were accustomed to go out 
into the pastures at regular intervals for the purpose 
of marking all the calves, and re-marking all the 
older cattle. There wore two branches m the family, 
namely, the sons of a reigning Chieftain who wei 
named Kauravas, and those of a deceased ChiefR 
who were named Pdndavas. All were brought P 
together and trained to defend their crops and catt 
against enemies and robbers; and thus they 
all more or less proficient in pugilism, wies r' 
archery, throwing stones, casting nooses, and liu 
in* chakras. As regards enemies there appears 
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*4)cmn a feud with a neighbouring Raja named hist! 
phd a; whilst the Bhfls in the neighbourhood 
were kept in strict subordination. 
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INDIA. 
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Subsequently a breach arose between the Kau- Breach between 

1 J . , two rival 

ravas and Pandavas; and the Kauravas remained ofthc 

behind at Hastin&pur, whilst the five Pandavas 

went out with their mother, and founded a new Migration or the 

_ Paiiuavas to ln- 

settlement at Indra-prastlia on the banks of the fc**™*^ 


Jumna. 

An episode occurs in connection with this new Laxity as rc- 

1 partis marriage 

settlement, which illustrates the prevailing idea as 
regards marriage. Monogamy and polygamy seem 
to have been recognized institutions in the family 
history of the settlement at Hastinapur; but other¬ 
wise there appears to have been little sentiment 
in the marriage unions. A young damsel was in¬ 
duced to become the wife of an aged Chieftain, by 
the promise that any sons she might bear him should 
inherit the estate to the exclusion of the heir- 
apparent. In another case three young sisters were 
carried away by force to be the wives of a young 
Raja. Again, the widows of a deceased Kshatriya 
were made over on his death to his noarcst kinsmen, 
in order that sons might be begotten to inherit tho 
family estate. Lastly, before the Ptindavas com- Polyandry of 
menced clearing a new settlement at Indra-prastha tWpinUftvas * 
they married one woman amongst them, according 
to a depraved custom which finds expression in the 

Vedic hymns; the eldest brother being regarded as 

the real husband of the lady, whilst the younger 
brothers were permitted to share his privileges. 3 


a The idea which prevails amongst tho B hoc teas, who still practise polyandry 
is that a younger brother is entitled to a share of the wife of the eldest brother 
until he procured a wife of his own; and that in return for this privilege he V 
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Glimpses of the old colonial life of the 


& 


Colonial lifo at 
Iudra-prastha. 


Clearing the 
jungle. 


Possession as¬ 
serted by a great 
feast. 


brothers and their joint wife at Indra-prastha, fie- 
quently appear beneath the dense overgrowth of 
later mytli The daily meals were appmenfly 
cooked and distributed amongst the brothers, fi J 
the mother and afterwards by the joint wi e. 
Pandavas cleared their land by burning down the 
Lo-le; and in so doing they appear to have come 
into collision with a Scythian tribe of Nagas or snake 
worshippers. After the Pdndavas had establishe 
themselves at Indra-prastha, they gave a great ban¬ 
quet, called a Bajasiiya, which appears to have bee 

an assertion of possession or sovereignty, but v hid 
an assti t „ Uw , k ns n . exeat sacn- 


Pdndavas lose 
their wife at a 

gambling. 


match. 


1'cud between 
the Piindavas 
and Kaurovas 
settled by a war 
to the knife. 


^represented in the Mahd Bhdrata as a great sacri 
fieeToTdraand the other Vedic deities Subse¬ 
quently the Kauravas challenged the l anda ™ s . 
Ambling match; and the Pdndavas lost both the 
estX or Raj, and their wife Draupadl; but were 
subrequently^permitted to depart with Draupadl, on 
to condition that they should absent then,selves for 
+1 • . _ M1 ,, ears The residence m the jungle 
chiefly valuable from an illustration which it furn¬ 
ishes of an ancient law, that a wife should never be 
captured until her husband or husbands had bee 

fU ’ S The feud between the Kauravas and Pfmdavmj 

patriarchal tin*. The ncg.tt.t.on wtab ^ 
k- wfll . onnear to have been carried on in an 

when writing was unknown, ™ ““r 

between the rival parties by word of mouth. 

. _ -i • _molrr? S01»° 
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^w-kg^rensucd between the Kauravas and Pandavas HIS ^^ 0P 
was almost like a savage contest between wild beasts, part v. 
The warriors fought with their fists, feet, and teeth; 
and cut and hewed and mangled and maimed each 
other with knives and clubs. Sometimes they threw 
an enemy down, and knelt upon his breast, and cut 
off his head; and in one case a warrior drank the 
blood of his slaughtered enemy with wild exultations 
of joy. The victory was ultimately gained by the Hombie re- 
Pandavas, but on the night of their final triumph, 
their camp was broken open by an ally of the 
Kauravas who had survived the fray, and their live 
sons were slaughtered, and the bleeding heads 
earned off as trophies of the revenge which had 
been achieved. The Pdndavas resigned themselves 
as they best could to this fearful blow, and ultimately 
effected a reconciliation with their uncle, whose sons 
had fallen in the war. They performed the funeral Absence of sat\. 
rites of the slain, which are remarkable as showing 
the absence of all idea of burning the living widow 
with the dead husband. Finally, the Pandavas actum of the 
returned in triumph to the old family inheritance, 
and inaugurated their eldest brother Yudhishthira AsS 1011 

. 0 medha. 

as Raja ; and eventually asserted his supremacy as 
lord paramount of all the neighbouring Rajas, by the 
celebration of an Aswamedha. In this significant 
ceremony a horse was lot loose by the Pandavas to 
wander where it pleased; a proceeding which was 
regarded as a challenge to all the neighbouring Rajas 
either to acknowledge their submission by lettino- 
the horse alone, or to hazard a battle by leading it 
away. After the lapse of a certain time, said to°bc 
a year, during which the Pdndavas had asserted and 
maintained their suzerainty by conquering all who 
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Allegorical 
vtns 


myths referring 
to wars against 


tv# » *-» 

the Scythian 


K signs 


interfered with the horse, a great feast was hel^. _ 
which the horse was killed and roasted as a sacrifice 
to Indra, and then served up to the conquered Rajas 
who attended as guests. 

The story of the great war is followed by some 
myths, which throw a curious light upon the subse¬ 
quent fortunes of the reigning bouse at Hastrodpui. 
These myths seem to refer to some ancient wars 
between the Aryans and Scythian Ndgas, or^snake- 
worshippers. Parikshit, who succeeded ri d ush 

thira in the Raj, is said to have been killed by 
snake, which seems to indicate that ho was slain y 
a K-'o-a In revenge his son Janamejaya is sai 
L^rfoLd aLriice of snakes, in r-h.ch the 
snakes were irresistibly impelled by the divine 
power of the sacrificing Brdhman to enter the sacred 
lame; a myth which seems to cover a tradition of 
gome treacherous massacre of Scythrc Nigas a a 
“eat banquet. In later legends these Ndga - 


Sen ifieTwith the Buddhists; and it is not im- 
that these legends denote the s« segneu 
overthrow of the reigning dynasty m the nei 0 
bourl.ood of Delhi by a Buddhist conquerow 

The illustrations of the patriarchs p > ' 

rt-W ? 2 
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clear out lands and keep cattle in a distant his' 
ie, where they appear to have been surrounded i»l UT y. 
by enemies and robbers. Finally, after they had 
lost their cleared lands at a gambling match, they 
were impelled partly by want, and partly by a 
passion for revenge, to enter upon a bloody fratri¬ 
cidal war, which terminated in the destruction of 
their rival kinsmen. In like manner the rude 
democratic yearnings and uncultured religious 
aspirations partook of the nature of instincts. The 
young men simply struggled against the authority 
of the elders, and plunged into a war to the knife 
contrary to the sober counsel of experienced age. elders ‘ 

The religious idea consisted in offering to their rude Sacrifices asso- 
national or tribal gods such savoury meat as pleased ESaSSw? 
themselves, for the sake of imparting a superstitious sovereignty, 
significance to the possession of cultivated land, and 
to the assertion of superiority over their neighbours. 

A few se ntiments, chiefly in reference to war, seem Sentiments in 

... i . reference to war. 

to nave neon more or less recognized by the warrior 
casio of the patriarchal period. The precept that a 
wile knnuld not be carried away as prize until her 
husband' had been conquered, has already been 
noticed. To this may be added the notion that a 
challenge should always be accepted.; that a third 
party should never interfere whilst two combatants 
arc fighting; that death is to bo preferred to dis¬ 
honour; and that revenge is more or less a virtue. 

ImCed, the Oriental passion for revenge can only be 

kept within bounds by a system of order and law, ™»rawf ! ' on 

like that which prevails under British administration- 

end it has always attained a fearful growth both in 

the patriarchal age, and in the heroic time which 

follows it, when each man does what seems right in 
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op his own eyes. The terrible massacre perpetrate< ^ 
Pabt ^. the sons of Jacob, in revenge for the seduction of 

-their sister Dinah by the Prince of Shechem, is a 

striking illustration of the force of this sentiment. 
So too is the episode in the life of Samson, whose 
Philistine wife had been given away by her father to 
one of his companions; and who thereupon set-on 
tire the standing corn of the Philistines by attaching 
firebrands to the tails of three hundred foxes. In 


Native rule in 


return for this outrage the Philistines burnt both the 
faithless wife and her offending father; and again in 
revenge for this atrocity the Hebrew slew a thousand 


iiiiiiaciiaiacter- Philistines with the jaw-bone of an ass. The histpry 


ized by bloody 
feuds. 


of Native rule has for ages been characterized by the 
story of such bloody feuds, excepting when order has 
been maintained and justice administered by a para¬ 
mount power. The tribes beyond the pale of the 
North-West frontier, who are also more or less be¬ 
yond the pale of British administration, are pro¬ 
bably the relics of the time when the sons of Pandu 
fought the sons of Dhritarashtra; and to this day a 
Sepoy in the pay of the British Government, who 
has been enlisted from these frontier tribes, will 
occasionally take a furlough for the definite purpose 
of settling some old family feud by the slaughter of 
an enemy j and it is often the case that .the enemy 
will be slaughtered, together with every member of 
his family down to the babe in arms, so that no 0110 
may remain to perpetuate the feud. As, howevei, 
the tide of European civilization spreads over Asia, 
such atrocities will cease to bo. 

Patriarchal The second tradition which appears to illustrate 

story of iim ad- t]|Q patriarchal age, is to be found in the episode i' 
the Main! Bli&ata, winch narrates the adventures 01 


P&wiavrrs at 
Virata. 
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davas and their wife at the court of Raja 
This tradition is presented in an artificial ? A et v. 
form corresponding to later Hindu fiction ; hut it 
certainly lias a patriarchal basis. The Raja kept 
cattle which were carried away by an enemy. Upon 
this the ryots and herdsmen were required to bring 
all the remaining cattle into the so-called city, which 
was probably only a fortified village; whilst the 
Raja or Chieftain marched out with his servants to 
pursue the cattle-lifters and recover what had been 
stolen. The details of this story have perhaps been 
sufficiently discussed in the previous volume. The 
main point, however, demands a further consider¬ 
ation, namely, the belief that ghosts can be com¬ 
forted by the society of a favourite female, a belief 
which subsequently found a modified expression in 
the rite of Satf. It should here be remarked, that Absence of the ' 
whilst a belief in ghosts is fully intimated in the rom 

hymns of the Rig-Veda, there is apparently no 
reference in those hymns to the burning of a living 
widow with a dead husband ; nor, indeed, is there 
any trustworthy reference to such a rite in the Yedic 
traditions which have been preserved in the Epics. 

On the contrary, the widows of those who were 
slain in the great war of Bh&rata were not burnt 
with their dead husbands, but lived many years 
afterwards ; whilst neither a wife nor a concubine of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, the father of Rama, was put to 
death at his decease. But the story of the ndven- aw t „ erito 
tures of the Pdndavas at the court of Baja Virata 


throws considerable light upon the origin of Sat! 


* All tlie Hindi legends here quoted will lw found either in the present 
previous volume. 1 11 ur 
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op before it was associated with Brahmanical doctii 
5ei v’ or even involved the idea of a voluntary sacrifice on 
the part of the -widow. The downright realism ol 
the story has already been commented upon, and 
furnishes curious illustrations of the primitive cus¬ 
toms of patriarchal times. The. Commander of the 
forces falls in love with the waiting maid of the Ban! 
who is his sister. lie asks his sister to send the 
maid to his house, which is accordingly done ; but 
the maid refuses to listen to his proposals, being m 
fact the wife of the Pandavas in disguise. Subse- 
quently the maid feigns consent, and agrees to g'Be 
him a meeting; but sends one of her husbands in 
her room. Accordingly, instead of meeting a mis¬ 
tress, the lover finds himself at the mercy ot tho^ 
husband, who eventually pommels him to death. 
The brothers of the dead man then determine to 


burn the living maid with the corpse, partly to 
avenge his death, and partly to solace the ghost of 
the deceased with her society in the world of spirits. 
Scythian cns- This idea is perhaps not Aryan but Scythian ; 


Liifaconeui»ne that is, if nny opposition between Aiysii and 
tin*. Lb Scythian is to be recognized. According to Heiot - 
otus the Scythians were accustomed on the death 
of a King to strangle one of his concubines, and bury 


Virata a Scy¬ 
thian settle¬ 
ment. 


her withhim, without apparently any regard to her 
willingness or otherwise . 5 I he custom might a 3 
hare been adopted as a safeguard from all attempt 3 
at assassination on the part of a wife or concubine 
It may be therefore inferred from these data tna 
Raja VirAta was the Chieftain of a Scythian tribo, 
which had encamped in the neighbourhood o aU 


b Herodotus, iv. 71. 
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/settlement. It does not, however, appear hist* 
fhe Scythians of Virata were Nagas, or snake- p^y. 
worshippers, like those whom the Pandav'as fought, 
in the jungle; although the identity is not impossi¬ 
ble, inasmuch as the peculiar habits of snakes, in 
disappearing in holes beneath the surface of the 
earth, led to their being worshipped in primitive 
times as deities of the under-world, and that worship 
still lingers in every quarter of India. 

The difference between the Aryan and the Scy- 
thian custom may now be indicated. Amongst the troitmeStof 
Aryans, a widow was made over to a kinsman 0 f" ul °"*- 
the deceased husband; amongst the Scythians, a 
favourite widow or concubine was sent to accom¬ 
pany the dead man. That the Aryan custom ulti¬ 
mately fell into disuse amongst the twice-born 
castes, and was superseded by the later Satf, sub¬ 
sequently to the promulgation of the Institutes of 
Manu, has already been shown. Still the fact, that 
traces of the rite are to be found in a tribe dwelling 
in India during the Vedic period, seems to justify 
an investigation of those instinctive passions under 
which it eventually merged into Brahmanical law. 

Two ideas are involved in the later Brahmanical Difference t> e - 

. . i ci i ♦ tween the later 

rite which find no expression m the early bcythic 
form, namely, that the act was voluntary on the part thF/fomff * 
of the widow, and that it was associated with a well- 
grounded belief in the immortality of the soul. 


r fTic widow, indeed, entered the fire with a pro¬ 
found conviction that she would thereby rejoin her 
husband in abodes of bliss. The Thracians had a 
similar custom, except that the widow was not 
burnt, but slaughtered at the grave of her dead 
husband by her next of kin; and it is curious to 
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of note that the doctrine of the immortality of 


had been promulgated amongst the Thracians at an 
' early period by a religious teacher named Zalmoxis . 6 
A further reference to the working of the human 
will indicate, that wherever the belief in a 


Phase in the 
civilization of 
India in which 
Sati originated. 


Connection of 
the later rite 
with a belief in ], no 
the immortality *lCell U 

future state has superseded the old crude idea of 
wandering ghosts, and become the unquestioned 
faith of the people, a latent desire exists in every 
wedded pair who have truly lived and loved to¬ 
gether, to accompany each other to the tomb ; and 
this desire is stronger in the wife, to whom by 
common consent a larger measure of delicacy and 
sentiment is awarded . 7 In India this desire appears 
to have been brought into play during that phase of 
civilization when sentiment begins to triumph over 
materialism; when the husband shuddered at the 
knowledge that after his death liis widow would bo 
transferred to a kinsman, and the loving wife 
revolted at the idea of being made over to the same 
individual, who might already have had a wife of 
Exceptional cir- his own. There were also exceptional circumstances 
tending to the which would lead to an extension of the rite of Sati. 

The precautions to be taken by a Raja against 
being poisoned or assassinated by a female, were 
rendered unnecessary when the female was con¬ 
demned to enter the fire after the death of her 
deceased master, and when the prolonged existence 
of a Raja was a point of paramount importance to 
every wife and concubine in his zenana. * Again, 


extension of 
Sail. 


c Herodotus, iv. 94, 95 ; v. 5. 

7 A story has been preserved in the Arabian Nights, in which a man, who has 
been thrown upon a distant island, and has married the daughter of the king, 
that it is the custom of the country for the husband to follow a deceased wife to 
the tomb, and accordingly expresses the greatest possible alarm at the discovery* 
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\t^^>i^)h6tectecl state in which widows were left in a hist) 

age, and the harsh treatment they would pl ET V. 
receive as mere dependants in the family, must have 
driven many a distracted woman to enter the fire 
and follow the soul of a loving husband. In a still 
later age, when the Sati became associated with the Brthmau3 ‘ 
Brahmanical religion, and was glorified as an act 
■which conferred lasting fame upon the wife, and 
immortal happiness upon herself and her deceased, 
it is not surprising that the rite should have be¬ 
come general throughout India. In that terrible 
hour which succeeds the death of a beloved hus¬ 
band, when the reason is crazed with grief, and the 
zenana is filled with weeping and wailing, it is easy 
to understand that a widow would prefer a glorious 
death before a thousand spectators, and immediate 
re-union with a deceased husband, to a life of de¬ 
gradation, in which every pleasure would be denied 
her, and her very presence would be regarded as an 
evil omen. 


Turning now from the patriarchal age, during 2 nd, Heroic age 
Which the Yedic Aryans were probably restricted to 
the neighbourhood of Meerut and Delhi, it becomes 2SS? of Umdl1 ’ 
Necessary to glance at the period during which they 
descended the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna, 

^nd achieved the conquest of Hindustan. This era 
°f Aryan conquest may be regarded as the heroic 
u g’e of Hindu history, but it is almost a blank to the 
historical student. In Hebrew history the corre¬ 
sponding period of conquest is depicted with a lul- 
hess and truthfulness, which would alone suffice to 
Perpetuate the story to the end of time. Indeed the PHurea of the 
b »oks of Joshua and Judges comprise the only 
'Oilhentic annals of heroic times, when a patriarchal 
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_^ of form of government was modified by tlie i*t 

ISf v. individual warriors, who conquered new territories, 
and ruled them with a strong arm, by the common 
consent of the people at large. In Greece the heroic 
age is obscured by legends, which have yet to be 
subjected to a tedious critical process before they can 
be expected to yield historical results. But in India 
Measure relics of the case is even worse. The ago of Aryan conquest 


in India. may have been one of convulsion and upheaval. 


The valleys of the Ganges and Jumna may have 
rung with victories as memorable as those of Joshua, 
Barak, Gideon, Jephtha, and Samson. Old land¬ 
marks may have been destroyed, and a new reli¬ 
gious faith superadded to the grosser superstitions of 
the aborigines. But scarcely a vestige or record of 
the conquest remains, beyond what philologists may 
elicit from a study and comparison of languages. 
Even the names of the men who fought the battles 
and subjugated the country from the Himalayas to 
the Vindhya mountains have passed away like the 
memory of the Shepherd Kings. There may have 
been old Kshatriya ballads which celebrated the 
establishment of Aryan empires at Delhi, Agia? 
Nursery fiction. Oude, and Bahar. If so, however, they have long 
been converted into nursery fictions, like the stories 
of the wars of Bhfma against the Usuras, or the 
stories of the wars of the four younger Pandavas in 
connection with the Aswamedha of Yudhishthh a- 
ww - Perhaps also they have been transmuted into obscuie 

myths of wars between the Devatas andDaityas? 

the gods and demons; which may possibly be identi¬ 
fied with the conflict between the fair-complexion ej 
Aryans and the black-skinned aborigines ; althoug 1 
in their present form they certainly seem to ic a 
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frequently to the later antagonism between hist< 

__ alimans and the Buddhists. Here and there paetv 

in the Epics and PurAnas glimpses may perhaps he p lim?se? 
obtained of Rajas who had conquered the surround- KjSb 



of Ra¬ 
jas reigning as 


mrr 


Rajas, and had thereby attained a certain supre- 
macy as local suzerains. In this manner mention is 


made of Indra as a temporal sovereign; of Nahusha, 
Vena, 1 ritliu, Manu, and others ; and of a succession 
of lords paramount who were known as Indras. But 
these lists, as will be shown hereafter, are utterly 
untrustworthy. Some of the sovereigns are repre¬ 
sented, in the inflated language of Oriental exag¬ 
gerations, as conquerors of the earth, and rulers 
o\er all its continents and seas. Others are said to 
have conquered the three worlds, namely, earth, 
heaven, and the under-world. Meantime the reigns of 
the several rulers are extended over many thousands 
of years. It will, however, suffice to state here, that 
with the dubious exceptions noted, not a single relic 
has hithertOjbeen recovered, which can be regarded 
as a veritable illustration of the old Aryan conquest 
of Hindustan. 


Two inferences, however, may be drawn from Two inferences 
existing data, which throw some light Upon the hewSopmod? 

• heroic period, namely : — 

1st, That the Aryan conquest of Hindustan was 
Mainly carried out whilst the Brahmans were em¬ 
ployed as mere animal sacrifices, and before they 
*ad attained political power as a hierarchy. 

2nd, That during the rise of Hindu suzerainties, 

U10 Brfilimans may have occasionally struggled to 
• is $=ert their supremacy ; but in so doing they met 
^ y ith considerable opposition from the Maharajas. 

The rise of the Brdhmans as an ecclesiastical \ r ^conqncst 

or Hindustan 
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of hierarchy was certainly subsequent to the Aryan 


completed be¬ 
fore the rise of 
the Brahman- 
ical hierarchy. 


Extended em¬ 
ployment of the 
Brahmans as 
annual sacri- 
fleers in the 
Jieroie age. 


conquest. When Nisliadha*, Ayodhya, and Mithila 
were already in existence as independent empires, 
the Brahmans are merely introduced as messengers 
and sacrificers ; and every attempt to represent them 
as holding important posts in the government is 
palpably mythical. The early Rajas were their 
own priests, and marriage rites were performed not 
by a Brdhman, but by the father of the bride. . In¬ 
deed it would appear that the heroic age of Hindu 
history was eminently an age of sacrifice. During 
the patriarchal period the assertion of proprietorship 
over cleared land was celebrated by a Rajasuya 
sacrifice; and the assertion of local suzerainty by 
an Aswamedha, or sacrifice of a horse \ and it is 


CllJL. XIO »» - ' # # 

easy to infer that the acquisition of large territories, 
and the establishment of substantive empires, would 
bo accompanied by vast holocausts, at which cattle 
would be slain by hundreds and thousands, and the 
banquet would be truly national and imperial. It 
is probable that under such circumstances the 
mystic sacrificial ritual laid down in the Aitareya 
Brahmanam was gradually moulded into formal 
shape; whilst the extensive employment of Biuh- 
mans at such sacrifices may have originated the 
caste idea, with which it was undoubtedly associated, 
that no food was so pure as that which was cooked 
by a Br&hman. 

Kiri,antagon- During the rise of Hindu suzerainties the Bnih- 

.. . . a 


ibiiiimaustoth© nicins seem to have been occasionally in antagonise 
to the Maharajas. In the myths., of successive 
Indras and other lords paramount, -to which refer¬ 
ence lias already been made, one single idea predomi¬ 
nates throughout, which indicates either their Brab- 
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INDIA. 

Part V. 


origin, or the extent to which they have his' 
^manipulated by the Brahmanical compilers. 

If a Maharaja treated Brahmans with respect, and ~ 
adhered strictly to Brahmanical law, his empire was 
described as prosperous, and his reign as glorious. 

If, on the contrary, a Mah&raja was disrespectful to 
the Brahmans, and gratified his passions without 
regard to Brahmanical law, which appears to have 
been the case with Raja Vena; then, according to 
the myth, he was deprived of his Raj, and con¬ 
demned to exile or destruction. The same idea 
finds full expression in the Institutes of Manu, 
where certain Rajas are specified as having been 
utterly ruined because they had not learned virtuous 
humility from the Br&limans; in other words, who 
had not shown that deference to an arrogant priest¬ 
hood, which was claimed by the Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy. 

The worthless character of these myths, beyond worthies* cim- 

, . ,. 1 J racter of the 

perhaps indicating an early opposition between the>>• 


and the Maharajas, may be 


Brahmans 

proved by a reference to the myths respecting 
Indra. Here it should be remarked that the name 
of Indra is sometimes applied to deity, sometimes to 
sovereignty, sometimes to a mortal hero, and possibly 
on some occasions it may be the eponym of the 
Aryan race. In the myths, however, his deity is 
recognized, but serious charges of impiety arc brought 
against him. In a legend already quoted he is said 
to have seduced the wife of a pious sage ; 8 and in 
the Vishnu Purana he is represented as having 
treated with disrespect a flower which had been 


further w ^ w ^ t6 - th0 


myth of Indra; 
and Nahusha. 


vol. ir. 


* See ante , Tart iv. cliap. 49. 
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given to him by a sage named Durvasas; and i 
both occasions he was severely punished by the loss 
of power. At another time, having offended the 
Brahmans, a rival named Nahusha was permitted 
to conquer him, and to exercise his sovereignty. 
Indra is then said to have concealed himself in a 
lotos, whilst Nahusha required Indra’s wife to 
accept him as her husband. The lady made no 
attempt to deny the right of Nahusha, under the 
old Kshatriya law by which the wife became the 
property of the conqueror of the husband , but she 
simply endeavoured to put off Nahusha with excuses 
and promises. At length Nahusha refused to grant 
her any further delay; and the lady agreed to 
yield to his wishes if he would fetch her away in 
a palanquin borne by Brdhmans. Nahusha ac¬ 
quiesced; the palanquin was prepared with Brah¬ 
man bearers; and the amorous conqueror set off to 
bring away his bride. But the bearers were slow, 
and Nahusha was in a hurry, and he accordingly 
abused the Brahmans, and finally put out his foot 
and pushed one of them ; on which the Brahman 


Limi t ed analogy 
between the 


turned round and cursed him into becoming a 
snake. The result was that Nahusha lost both the 
lady and the sovereignty; whilst Indra recovered 
both, on the implied understanding that he would be 
more respectful to the Brahmans in future. This 
myth is one of many which may be referred cithei 
to the earlier wars between the Aryans and the 
NAgas, or to the later opposition between tho Brah¬ 
mans and Buddhists, but the question will be con¬ 
sidered hereafter in dealing with the history of the 
Buddhist period. 

Possibly some further light might bo thrown upon 
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_ _. liOi’oie period of Hindu history, by reference to nis'f 
tfefjs&mc period in Hebrew bistory; and perhaps the r™v. 
wars carried on by the so-called Judges against the 
Oanaamtes and the surrounding tribes, were of aKf 
siinilai character to those which were carried on by 
the unknown heroes of the age of Aryan conquest 
against the aboriginal tribes in the valley of 
the Ganges and Jumnd. But there the analogy 
ceases. Government in Hindustan never appears to oi> 
have been a theocracy, such as prevailed under ' 

the priest and Samuel the prophet ; nor are there 
any traces ot a Maharaja being selected from 
amongst the people, and anointed King, in the same 
manner that Saul and David were successively 
selected and anointed by the prophet Samuel. Con¬ 
sequently no analogy is furnished which will serve 
to. clear away the deep obscurity which at present 
veils the rise and progress of Aryan conquest in 
Hindustan. 

The third and last period in early Hindi! history, 
namely, the monarchical age, may now be brought ' l "‘ ‘"Kory”™’ 
under consideration. Here at the very outset will 
be perceived the vast interval which separates the patriarchal and 
patriarchal period which is depicted in the traditions Pe "' 

of the war of Bh&rata, and the monarchical period 
which is depicted in those of the Ram/iyana. The 
primitive habits and. simplicity of patriarchal house¬ 
holds had passed entirely away j and beneath all 
the exaggerations of Oriental fancy it is easy to per¬ 
ceive that wealth, civilization, and luxury were really 
to be found in the palaces and courts of Maharajas. 

Polyandry had entirely disappeared, and nothing re¬ 
gained of it but the Sway am vara,; and married life, 
when not depressed by polygamy, appears in its 
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Distinction be¬ 
tween the era of 
constitutional 
monarchy and 
that of despot¬ 
ism supported 
by the lirahrna- 
mcal hierarchy. 


Ecclesiastical 
hierarchies fatal 
to constitutional 
forms. 


most pleasing form, as the loving and devoted union 
of one woman to one man. 

Before, however, entering upon the history of 
the monarchical period, a distinction must he drawn 
between the constitutional form of government which 
finds expression in the Vcdic traditions in the Epics; 
and the system of despotism, checked only by an 
ecclesiastical, hierarchy, which is laid down in the 
Institutes of Manu. In the constitutional form of 
monarchy, the Hindu Maharajas appear to have 
reigned in tolerably peaceful possession of their 
respective territories ; and the interest in the tradi¬ 
tions does not turn so much upon, wars and blood , 
feuds, as upon incidents of a domestic character, and 
the evils produced by polygamy and gambling. In¬ 
deed, but for these evils, it is difficult to understand 
why the independence of Hindu sovereignties should 
not have been maintained down to the present ge¬ 
neration. A glance, however, at the later period of 
Hindu despotism, during which a Brahmanical hier¬ 
archy exercised supreme power, will help to solve the 

whole problem. _ _ . 

The domination of an ecclesiastical hierarchy m 
alliance with monarchy invariably proves fatal to 
the liberties of a people and destructive to all con¬ 
stitutional forms. It seems to have swept away the 
popular element from the Aryan monarchies in Hm- 
ddstan, in the same way that it has swept away t ic 
same element from the continental monarchies o 
Europe ; and if England lias been preserved A’° m 
a similar fate, it is because during that half-centuiy 
which formed the most critical period of her history, 
the Episcopal hierarchy found itself in the first in¬ 
stance in antagonism to the people, and subsequen } 
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iu mu eruwu, Had it proved other- 
^Qreat Britain might have been in the present 
day of no more account in Europe than Portugal or 
Spain; and might have even succumbed to the im¬ 
perial yoke of a Louis or a Napoleon. 

The first and most important tradition, which* has 
been preserved of the early monarchical period,is that 
of Rama ; but the narrative, as it appears in the R&- 
m&yana, has been so intensely Bralunanized through¬ 
out, that its full significance cannot be apprehended 
until the ago of Brahmanical revival has been brought 
under review. The main object kept in view through¬ 
out the Ram ay an a is to represent Rama as an in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu, and a deified protector of the 
Brahmans against the Buddhists. But the moral aim 
of the old Ksliatriya tradition was to point out the 
political evils which were caused by polygamy; and 
especially to show the mischief which would be oc¬ 
casioned by any attempt on the part of a Malulraja 
to set aside the son of the first wife in order to give 
the succession to the son of a younger and favourite 
partner. This matter was apparently a favourite 
theme with the old Kshatriya bards; and no doubt 
Ihe evils in question might have been exemplified at 
°ue time or another in the history of most reigning 
families in India. It finds expression in the old 
legend of Raja Santanu and his son Bins lmla; it ap¬ 
pears in a still grosser and exaggerated form in later 
■ uranic legends ; whilst the fratricidal wars which 
uive been convulsing Afghanistan since 1863 are to 
he attributed to the fact that the late Ameer Dost 
Mahomed Khan passed over his eldest son Mahomed 
Atz ul Khan, in order to appoint his favourite son 
1 here All Khan to succeed him as Ameer. In the 
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Points in the 
original 

Kshatriya tradi< 
fcion. 


Family of Dasa- 
ratha. 


RAma’s 

marriage. 


Zenana intrigue 
respecting tho 
appointment of 
a successor. 


;ase of Rama it led to tlie exile of the right 
and the succession of a younger son; and with fha 
event the original tradition appears to close. The 
subsequent life of Rama in the jungle, and his wars 
against the R&kshasas, appear to refer to a later 
phase in Hindu history; and accordingly must be 
reserved for consideration hereafter in connection 
with the age of Buddhism and Brahmanical revival. 

The main points in what appears to be the ori¬ 
ginal tradition of Rima may be very briefly indicated. 
Mahdraja Dasaratha was sovereign over the great 
Raj of Ayodhya, or Oude. He bad three wives and 
four sons. Rama was the son of the first and prin¬ 
cipal wife ; and Bharata was the son of the youngest 
and favourite wife. The middle wife had two sons, 
who play subordinate parts in the story ; one appear¬ 
ing as the friend of Rama, and the other as the 
friend of Bharata. 

When Rama was grown, he proceeded on a visit 
to the neighbouring Raj of Mithila, where he mar¬ 
ried Si'ta, the daughter of the Raja ; and his brothers 
were likewise married to royal maidens of the same 
family. 

After the marriages the question arose as to the 
appointment of a Yuvaraja, or little Raja. This 
appointment is in accordance with an Oriental cuS' 
tom, which also existed under the Hebrew monarchy? 
of nominating an eldest son to the throne during the 
life-time of the reigning sovereign, in order that th e 
young Prince might be trained in xhe duties of th 0 
administration, and relieve bis father from the carcS 
of state; and above all, that the question of succe^' 


t 


sion might be fully settled during the life-time 0 
the Mah&raja Rfima, the son of Kausalya, the 
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ms to have had the best claim ; but the beau- msb 

7 INDIA. 

Part V. 


Interference of 
the Chieftains 


aikeyf, the youngest and favourite wife of the 
Maharaja, seems to have long determined that her 
son Bharata should be appointed Yuvaraja. The 
Maharaja himself, like many a sovereign advancing 
in years, was not inclined to make the appointment; 
but the Chieftains and people probably found that 
he was getting old and uxorious, and they were audpeople * 
anxious for the installation of a young Prince and a 
settlement of the question of succession. Accord¬ 
ingly a deputation of Ministers, Chieftains, and 
people proceeded to the palace, and prayed the 
Maharaja to appoint Rama. The Mahdraja, still 
hesitating summoned a great Council; and again 
the popular feeling seems to have been in favour of 
Rama. The Mahdraja now yielded, and announced Decision i 

i n i llama sht 

to the Council that Rama should be installed next iastallod - 
morning. He had, however, anticipated the result, 
and had already sent Bharata to the city of his 
maternal grandfather to be out of the way ; and in 
the evening ho hinted to Rama that he had better 
be on tlie watch against Bharata, as Bharata might 
have had an inkling of the contemplated installation, 
and taken steps to prevent it by force of arms. 


The news that Rdma was to be installed naturally MaMrajapcr- 
ran through the city like wildfire, and of course 
reached the royal zenana. In the evening the rata ‘ 
Mahdraja proceeded to the apartments of- Kaikeyf, 
probably with the view of reconciling her to the 
disappointment ; but he found her in a fit of sullen 
rage, in which by the force of angry tears and youth¬ 
ful beauty she managed to wheedle him into promis¬ 
ing that Rama should be sent into exile, and that 
Bharata should be installed as successor to the Raj, 
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Meantime and throughout the night tlie city is 
said to have been in a fever of expectation. At early 
dawn the rural population were pouring in to be¬ 
hold the ceremony of installation; whilst the citi¬ 
zens watered the streets, and decorated their houses 
with flags and garlands; and singers, musicians, and 
dancing-girls began to perform before the joyous 
multitudes. At the same time Rdma and his wife 
Sftd were wholly ignorant of the intrigue that had 
been transpiring in the royal zenana; and when Rdma 
was summoned by the Mahdraja, he proceeded in 
his chariot to the palace in the full expectation of 
being installed with the customary ceremonies. At 
that moment the blow fell. Instead of a throne, 
Rdma learned from his weeping father and relentless 


mother-in-law that he was to be sent into exile. He 
broke the sad news to his own mother, and beheld 
her dashed down from the height of felicity and 
triumph to the lowest depths of wretchedness and 
despair. Rebellion was suggested, but Rdma duti¬ 
fully set his face against disobedience to his father. 
Rdma then proceeded to his own house and broke the 
sad news to his wife; but Sftd at once declared her 


intention of braving all the dangers and privations 
of the jungle, and accompanying him in his exile. 
The hapless pair then walked bare-footed to the 
palace, as a token of submission; and having taken 
leave of the Mahdraja and Rants, they were driven 
by the charioteer of the Mahdraja to the dominions 
of a Bhfl Raja, who appears to have owed some 
allegiance to the Raj of Ayodhyd. 
g f 3^ the On the night after the departure of Rdma, the 
Mahdraja is said to have died with grief at the loss 
of his son; but the fact of his death was not made 
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as the women who were with him at the his- _ __ 

' swooned away in horror and sorrow. Accord- £Txv. 


ingly at early morning the palace life commenced as 
usual. The bards and eulogists sounded the praises Picture of 
ol the Mah&raja, and the men-servants and maid¬ 
servants were busy with their respective duties. All 
were expecting'the appearance of the Maharaja, 
when suddenly a cry ran through the palace that he 
was dead, and the air was filled with weeping and 
wailing', hut amidst all the commotion arising from constitutional 
the suddenness of the catastrophe, there was a strict ° ms 
attention to constitutional forms. The Ministers 


assembled together, and decided that the remains of 
the deceased Mali&raja should not be burned in the 
absence of all his sons, but should be preserved in a 
batli of oil. Next a great Council was convened, 
and the question of the succession was debated ; and 
it was determined that the decision of the Maharaja 
in favour of Bharata should be considered as binding 
and final. The exile of Rdma was accepted as a 
disqualification ; and swift messengers were de¬ 
spatched to bring Bharata to Ayodliyd. On the Picture of the 
arrival of Bharata, the funeral rites of the Mah&raja thoMahiirn j a ° 
were celebrated without a Satf, but with a pomp and 
circumstance which forms a striking picture of the 
times. The bards and eulogists appeared in front, 
chanting the praises of the deceased sovereign. 

Next followed the widows and other women of the 
Maharaja, with their long black hair dishevelled 
over their faces, piercing every ear with their 
shrieks and screams. Next the royal corpse was 
carried in state upon a litter covered with flowers 
and garlands, whilst the ensigns of royalty sur¬ 
rounded it. The rest of the procession was com- 
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of posed of chariots filled with the royal servants, wl 


scattered gifts amongst the people. In this manner, 
the procession moved out of the city towards a 
lonely place on the bank of the river, where the 
funeral pile was erected; and the royal corpse was 
laid upon the pile, and speedily enveloped and con¬ 
sumed in a tower of flames. Here the tradition 
seems to end, so far as it refers to Yedic times. How 
Sfta was subsequently carried away by the Raja of 
the Rdkshasas, and was recovered after some severe 
fighting, but separated from her husband and aban¬ 
doned in the jungle on the bare suspicion of her 
purity, are incidents which may have had some 
foundation in truth, but which scarcely seem to call 
for notice in a sketch of the Yedic period. So too 
the alleged return of Rama to Ayodhyd, and his 


Piny of the 
instincts. 


General use of 
flesh meat. 
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rians. 


subsequent reign as Mah&raja, form a very interest¬ 
ing climax to the story, but are otherwise associated 
with traditions which seem to belong to a later age. 

The main features of the incidents connected 
with the exile may now be considered by the light 
of the three influences already specified. In the 
first instance it may be remarked that throughout 
the story flesh-meat appears as the ordinary diet ; 
although, as already seen, such food is scarcely 
tolerated in the code of Manu, and was declared by 
later commentators to be improper and impure in 
the present Yuga. Rama and his wife and brother 
appear to have lived chiefly on venison, and to have 
dried the meat in the sun after the manner of the 
American Indians. In connection with this subject 
a question might be raised as to the superior 
physique of flesh-eaters over vegetarians, and as to 
whether the change of diet, which was beginning to 
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place in the time of Mann, ultimately led to 
subjugation. It is the common belief of the 
people ot India that the European is stronger than 
the Hindu because he eats meat and drinks beer; 
and it was the senseless fear of the sepoys* that the 
British Government wished to break their caste for 
the purpose of inducing them to use the same diet, 
and to strengthen them for the conquest of Asia, 
that led in a great measure to the unhappy mutiny 
of 1857. 


<SL 

HISTORY OP 
INDIA. 
Past Y. 


The pictures of married life in the same story Pictures of mar- 

J ried life: poly- 

present a remarkable contrast between the intrigues gSSfSSSSr 
which prevailed in a polygamous household, and my * 
the domestic felicity which was to be found even in 
the jungle, when the hero was married only to one 
wife. Indeed the pictures of zenana life furnish 
powerful illustrations of the working of the human 
heart under circumstances which are altogether 
foreign to European experiences. It will be seen 
that in the seclusion of the zenana the passions of 
jealousy and ambition will convert the woman into 
a tigress, as in the case of Kaikeyl; and will impel 
a woman to suggest a rebellion against her husband, 
which might eventuate in his assassination, as in the 
case ot KausalyA. As to the uxorious old Mah&raja, 
who was induced by a young wife to commit an act 
of injustice which might have imperilled the well¬ 
being of the realm, abundant instances of a like 
nature might be found in almost every family his- 
tory. It is in fact the story of every-day life, the 
same in India as elsewhere, aggravated only by the 
conditions of polygamy. The domestic felicity of 
Bnma and Sfta is by no means perfect, but it is 
ln fiititely more pleasing than that which prevailed 
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□ the 


Character of 
Sita. 


R&ma and Sit& 
without chil¬ 
dren. 


of in the palace of Maharaja Dasaratha. Up to 
period of exile, and for some time after it, SM 
appears as the true ideal of a wife, animated by a 
loving and self-sacrificing devotion towards her hus¬ 
band ; excepting of course in those portions of the 
Ramayana which have been extracted from the 
modern version, in which the character more re¬ 
sembles the Hindu princess of the present day. The 
subsequent story of the exile is altogether dubious, 
and SM displays a wayward disposition, which is 
wholly at variance with what might have been ex¬ 
pected from her previous behaviour. One peculiarity 
in the wedded life of Rama and SM is worthy of 
notice, namely, the absence of all mention of children; 
for it was not until after the triumphant return to 
Ayodhya, and the abandonment of SM in the 
jungle, that she appears in the character of a 
mother. This circumstance may have had some¬ 
thing to do with the sequel of the story, in which 
the conduct of Rama appears to have been harsh in 
the extreme, and is usually regarded with dis¬ 
approval even by native commentators who believe 
Probable cause in liis divinity. The fact that SM was childless 
ut oirsibt. 1 U ntil after her deliverance from Rfivana, and the 
subsequent discovery that she was about to become 
a mother, may have suggested to the mind of Rfima 
that he was not the father of the coming progeny, 
and induced him to abandon his wife under the 
cruel circumstances mentioned in the Ramayana. 


Democratic eie- The democratic clement in the Raj of Ayodhya 

ment manifest- J J J 

cimmih! ,JUlar appears to have been much stronger than could have 
been anticipated under an Giiental despotism. It 
involved not only the existence of Councils of 
Ministers and Chieftains, but also assemblies of the 
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and it would appear that even such ques- histc^ 
the appointment of a Yuvaraja, and 
nomination of a. successor in a case of the 


Part V. 


the nomination of a successor m a case 
sudden demise of a Mah&raja, were brought under 
the consideration of the whole body of the citizens; 
although efforts have certainly been made by the 
Brahmanical compilers to represent Vasishtha the 
Brahman as the superior power who directed all and 
counselled all. 


The religious ideas which find expression in the 
original tradition are altogether of the old Kshatriya 
type. Flesh-meat is not only offered to the Vcdic ricsh sacrifices, 
gods, but meat and wine are promised by Sftil to 
the river goddesses, provided only that Rdma re- river| 
turns in safety to the city of his fathers. The old 
Yedic idea of gratifying the gods with good things 
in return for favours received or expected, is thus 
fully expressed; and vows of gifts to Ganga and 
Jumna are made much after the fashion in which 
vows are said to be made to the \ irgin and Saints 
in many Roman Catholic countries. 

A second tradition, namely, that of Nala and "' 

Dam ay anti, furnishes a far more pleasing picture of period furnished 
the constitutional phase of early Hindu monarchy N«^audi)a- 
than is displayed in the tradition of Rama, T. he 
story seems to have originated in an age not very 
remote from that of Rama, but it is devoid of all bling ^ 
reference to polygamy, and seems more especially 
to point to the evils which are likely to arise fi om 
an undue indulgence in gambling. It is evidently 
much later than the patriarchal story of the war ol 
BhArata, for whilst the existence ot such a Raj as 
Nishudha implies an advanced stage m Aryan con¬ 
quest, the tradition is free from all allusions to 
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stiucts. 


Pure connubial 
affection. 


Modified re¬ 
venge. 


Manifestations 
of the demo¬ 
cratic element. 
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polyandry, or to any of the lawless form; 
marriage which appear to have accompanied the 
earlier conquests of the Kshatriyas. Moreover the 
gambling match of Nala presents a more civilized 
picture than the gambling match of Yudhishthira, 
for the losing gambler altogether refuses to stake his 
wife upon a throw. At the same time the tradition 
is evidently Vedic. The institution known as the 
Swayamvara finds full expression in its happiest 
form; and the marriage rites of Nala and Dama- 
yantf are performed by the father of the biide. 
Moreover the tradition is prior to the rise of Brah¬ 


manism ; for the proposition of a second Swayam¬ 
vara in the case ot hamayantf, implies the case of 
re-marriage of a widow, which is altogether opposed 


to Brahmanical law. 

The play of the instincts in this charming story 
is more delicate and refined than in the traditions of 
a patriarchal type. The expression of mutual affec¬ 
tion is exquisitely true to human nature in a liighei 
development. So true is the picture of the agony of 
the wife and mother during the progress of the 
gambling match; and her subsequent devotion to 
her husband, even after he had deserted her; and 
her love for the children subordinate to the love lor 
her husband; and the final re-union of the pair after 
so many trials and sorrows. Above all, the passion 
for revenge is beautifully modified by a higher tone 
of moral sentiment than is displayed in patriarchal 
story. In the sequel Nala not only forgives his 
enemy, but dismisses him with many gifts. 

The democratic element in the tradition is of a 
peculiar type. Whilst the Chieftains and people dis¬ 
play great anxiety during the gambling match, lest 
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should lose his llaj, the R&m freely con- 
vith them as to the best means of avoiding 1 the 
threatening catastrophe. Meantime no authentic 
traces are to be found of any interference on the part 
of a Brahmanical hierarchy; nor is the authority of 
leligion brought into play for the purpose of re- 
straining the Raja in lii.s career of ruin. 

The religious ideas in the story are all Vedic, 
but apparently of a comparatively late period. The 
personification of the gods of the elements is 
complete; and they appear in the heaven of 
Indra in much the same fashion as the Olympic 
deities appear in the Homeric poems. Moreover 
the Vedic deities, like the Olympic deities, are 
amenable to moral passions; and appear at the 
Svvayamvara as candidates for the hand of the beau¬ 
tiful Damayantf. The signs by which the blushing 
damsel knew that her admirers were divinities, and 
not mortal men, are very poetically expressed ; their 
feet would not touch the earth, their eyes winked 
not, their garlands were as fresh as if newly gathered, 
and not a stain of dust lay upon their raiment, nor 
drop of perspiration upon their brows. Damayantf, 
however, whilst paying all homage to the gods, 
’would choose only Nala for her lord ; whilst Nala in 
return publicly declared that ho would be ever 
faithful to the maiden with the eye serene, since 
she had chosen him to be her husband in the presence 
°t the gods. 

^ Such then, step by step, the current of Indian 
Ustory appears to have run from the earliest glim- 
111 or °f patriarchal legend down to the monarchical 
a £ G Ay hen the Brahmanical system, which is defined 
ctl] d explained in the code of Manu, began to exercise 
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►p a dominant sway over the people of Iiindiii 
pT rx y. The earlier process by which the Vedic religion was 


Probable means gradually set aside by Brahmanical law must for the 
BrihmanVat 0 - present be left to conjecture. In all probability the 
power. 1 Br&hmans rose from the condition of mere mercenary 


sacrificers to that of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, by 
the ordinary means which accompany the rise of a 
priesthood to political power. In the first instance 
the Brahmans appeared in their sacerdotal character 
as a medium between the worshippers and the deity 
worshipped; and in that capacity they probably 
first pretended to explain such religious omens 
as might be gathered from the manifestations 
and motions of the sacrificial flame, or from the 
marks which appeared on the animal that was sa¬ 
crificed. In connection with this pretended know¬ 
ledge of the will of the deities, the Brahmans seem 
to have practised astrology, and to have assumed 
the possession of supernatural power, such as the 
production of rain or drought, health or disease, 
prosperity or calamity. I inallv they asserted foi 
themselves a divine origin from Brahma, whom they 
exalted very far above all the Vedic deities. Con¬ 
sequently they arrogated for themselves a superiority 
over the popular gods, under which they promul¬ 
gated new religious dogmas, and introduced a mul¬ 
tiplicity of rites of purification and consecration. 
Subsequently at every birth, marriage, or death, 
there was the inevitable Brahman, who thus be¬ 
came associated in the minds of the people with 
every household event that gladdened their hearts 
or moved them to tears. Moreover the prayers and 
incantations of the Brahmans were supposed to be 
always necessary to insure the long life and pros- 
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of all individuals and families; to procure a 
v our able seed-time and an abundant harvest; to 
increase the profits of every bargain and promote the 
success of every undertaking; to purify the water of 
wells and strengthen the foundation of dwelling- 
houses; to consecrate and impart new powers to 
weapons, armour, ensigns, implements, books, and 
tools, and to w r ard off every danger and every 
calamity which can befall a human being and his 
belongings. In this manner every Hindu has moved 
for centuries in the fetters of religious superstition 
from his cradle to his grave; and the result has 
been that the national life has ebbed away, and the 
country has only been saved from the most hope¬ 
less of anarchies by the introduction of European 
rule. 


<SL 

HISTORY OF 
INDIA. 

Paut Y. 


Evil results of 
Bra'.nnauicu! as¬ 
cendancy. 


The evils which have resulted from the estab- Aggravated by 

the caste 

lishment of a Brahmanical hierarchy have indeed sysfcem - 
far exceeded those which have followed the estab¬ 
lishment of any other ecclesiastical ascendancy. 

Other priesthoods, like the Jesuits in Spain, have 
dominated over the minds of men, and crushed out 
the national aspirations and deadened the intellectual 
energies; but then such priests have generally 
sprung from the people, and have occasionally 
appeared as the protectors of the oppressed, and 
have stayed the hand of the tyrant and marauder 
By the threat of anathemas and excommunications. 

The Br&hmans, however, whilst occasionally exer¬ 
cising similar powers for the furtherance oi their 
°wn ends, have been themselves the victims of a 
caste system which has necessarily shut them out 
front all sympathies with the masses. In other 
'vords, they formed an hereditary caste of priests, 
vol. ii. 42 
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^*is:ipn>dF which had laboured to degrade the Sudra ins 
'' ™ supporting him, and fattened upon the credulity o 

-a people whom they had neither the power nor will 

Beneficial in- to serve. But still it must not bo inferred that the 
MET rise of the Bralimanical hierarchy was productive 
““t'cach- only of evil. There were Brahmans who passed 
their lives in divine contemplation, and who ana¬ 
lyzed the thoughts, the language, the intellect, and 
the affections, until they obtained from the depths 
of their consciousness a deeper knowledge of divine 
things, and a more enlightened appreciation of the 
attributes of the Supreme Spirit. It was such Sages 
who succeeded in weaning away the minds of many 
from the grosser superstitions of polytheism to the 
higher faith in One God; and who taught after 
their own mystic fashion how man might obtain the 
absorption of his soul into the Divine Essence, or 
dwell hereafter as a purified spirit with the Supreme 
Bratinmnicai Soul. It may be that the aspirations after mono- 
Sotildsm!' 101, theism, which find expression in the Institutes of 
Mauu, arc couched in the pantheistic language of 
the Vcdantists ; but even amidst the aberrations of 
religious thought, the throes of the soul to escape 
from the trammels of polytheism, are to be found 
flashes of that eternal truth which is as old as the 
stars, and finds a response in every human bosom. 
“ All gods,” says Manu, “ are in the Divine Spirit ; 
all worlds are in the Divine Spirit; and the Divine 
Spirit produces the connected series of acts which 
arc performed by embodied souls. Him some adore 
as present in the element of fire; others as present 
in Manu, lord of creatures; some as present in 
India; others as present in pure Ether; and others 
as the most High Eternal Spirit. It is He, who, 
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all beings in five elementary forms, causes 
^ ^tnem by the gradations of birth, growth, and dis- ^ut v. 
solution, to revolve in this world like the wheels of" 
a car. Thus the man, who perceives in his own 
soul the Supreme Soul present in all creatures, re¬ 
gards them all with equal benevolence, and will be 
absorbed at last in the highest Essence, even that of 
the Almighty himself.” 9 It was left for one greater 
than the Hindu legislator to teach the simpler and 
purer doctrine :— u God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” 10 

Here it may be again remarked that in the time %V ttall «§P* 
when the code of Manu was compiled, the area of age. 

Aryan conquest had spread far beyond the limits of 
Brahmanism, and probably included both Bud¬ 
dhism and Brahmanism within its frontiers. The 
Br&hmans as a body had not advanced beyond 
Kanouj on the banks of the Ganges; whilst the 
Aryans had conquered the whole of Hindustan from 
sea to sea. Again, the Aryans are directed to select 
their Brahmanical preceptors from Brahmdrshf-desa, 
or the country of the Brahman Risliis ; whilst bitter 
denunciations are pronounced against atheists and 
heretics, in other words, against the followers of 
Buddha. From these data it is easy to infer that Growing 0P po- 
whilst the Brahman missionaries were spreadingtheBrthSJ 

p 1 # and tlio Bud- 

trom Brahmarslu-desa, on the west of Kanouj, Bud- dhfefc8, 
dliism was really dominant in eastern Hindustan. At 
Bio same time it is difficult to say how far the ideas 
°f the Buddhists passed into Brahmanioin ; or how 
far the ideas of the Brahmans passed into Bad- 
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l^qR^^ / ahisiH. Originally the two currents 
'piRTvT thought may have flowed on side by side, without 
‘ exciting much antagonism. Subsequently, however, 
the practical atheism of the Buddhists in denying or 
ridiculing the gods of the Brahmans, and the oppo¬ 
sition of the Brahmans towards the conventual system 
of the Buddhists, brought about those deadly hostili¬ 
ties which eventuated in the expulsion of the Bud¬ 
dhists and triumph of the Brahmans. Meantime the 
Swayamvara, the Rajusdya, and the Aswamcdha 
passed away. The rites of marriage were brought 
into conformity with Brahmanical law. 1 he use ot 
flesh-meat at meals and sacrifices began to disappear, 
and vegetable food was substituted. Finally, the 
subsequent re- great Aryan empires, which had long been cstab- 
JSX lished in Hindustan, began to be swayed to anti ho 
by those religious convulsions which belong to the 
subsequent eras of Hindu history. _ Indeed the in¬ 
quiries which have yet to be carried out in tnc le 
lio-ious history of India, will be found to be the most 
important of all. The origin of polytheism amongst 
the Aryan people, and its development into mono¬ 
theism, or the worship of the Supreme Spirit, have 
been in some measure indicated; but before the 
European reader can comprehend the Hindu people 
as they think and act, it will be necessary to review 
the rise and decline of that form of atheism in asso¬ 
ciation with asceticism, which is known as Buddhism ; 
to point out the method by which the Brahmanica 
compilers of the Epics spiritualized Kshatnya heroes, 
such as Rdma and Krishna, into incarnations ot 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being ; to investigate that 
deification of the passions, which was superadded to 
the fetish worship of the aboriginal races in prinn- 
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fmes; to unfold the process by which the new 0F 

and strange gods were admitted into the Brahman- Pabt v - 
ical pantheon; and to explore those forms of reli¬ 
gious thought and philosophical inquiry, which were 
promulgated by teachers and sages, whilst a dense 
cloud of superstition and ignorance overspread the 
land. Moreover there seems reason to hope that 
such inquiries will not only lead to a better know¬ 
ledge of the progress of religious thought amongst 
the Hindus, but will help to solve the vexed pro¬ 
blem of why Christianity has failed to achieve that 
conquest over the national faith which it has effected 
elsewhere. Hitherto the non acceptation of the 
Christian religion by the people of India has been 
referred to inscrutable causes, such as the mysterious 


dispensation of Providence, or the exceptional de- 
pravity of the heart of the Hindu. But it will 
appear hereafter that it should be rather ascribed to 
the current of religious ideas, which has flowed in 
channels unknown and unappreciated by the western 
world, and which has rendered Christianity less 
acceptable to the civilized Hindus of the plains 
than to the barbarous aborigines who inhabit the 
hills. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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INDEX. 


Acharya, nr Guru, 550. 

Adhyatma Ram&ynna, a spiritualized ver¬ 
sion of the ltamayana, 25. 

Adoption, modern custom of, 585. 

Adultery, laws against, 580. 

Agastya, his hermitage near the Yindhya 
mountains, 252 ; legend of Vita pi and 
llwala, 253 ; devours Vat dpi, ib. ; his 
miracles, 251 ; entertains llama and 
acknowledges him as the lord of the uni¬ 
verse, 255 ; gives him supernatural wea¬ 
pons, 250; denounces the evil nature of 
women, 250 ; upholds the worship of the 
Maruts and expostulates with Indra, 410 ; 
complaint of his wife, 444. 

Agni, In d raj it’s sacrifice to, 370; probable 
substitution of Agui for Kali, 377; attests 
the purity of Sfti, 381, 385; identified 
with tiic Supremo Spirit, 412; identified 
with Brahma, 413; attributes, 437; re¬ 
garded as the creator, 452; daily oblation 
to, 403. 

Alialyn, wife of Gautama, seduced by Tn- 
dra, 48; cursed by Gautama, 40; freed 
from the curse by llama, ill. 

Aksha, son of Havana, slain by Ilanuman, 


Aims, ceremony of begging for, 54G; it 
origin, 517. 

Ambassador, duties of one, 505. 

Amrita, churning of the sea for, 47. 
Annsiiyd, wife of Atri, her miracles, 237 
her interview with Sltd, ib. ; gives her ai 
O' u tinent which renders her ever beau 
iuul, 233; describes the approach o 
a . m Poetic language, 239. 
Anchorites, female, 581. 

" of, great drought, 12 ; the Raji 

parries his daughter to the Kishi Sringa 


Angara son 0 f Bali, installed Yuvnraja of 
Jvishkxndhya, 323. 

note Pe> t,acrifice °*> to Vedic deities, 515, 

Ansa? Utl ’ ? od(J ess of the day, 493. 
nvrn^i ri ? e out of the sea and become the 
Jtm.M . la Indra’s heaven, 47 ; story of 
durv 1 fV vl ’° became a Ilakshasa, 211; 
tlle Apsaras who sported with the 
Arsf* Z ^daUarni, 251. 

marn »ge, 50G ; referred to the Vedic 


period, 508; radical distinction between 
the Avsha and Brahma rites, 509. 

Aryans, advance from Delhi to Oudc, 2; re¬ 
semblance of their ancient marriage cere¬ 
mony to the modern Hindu rite, GO; some¬ 
times identified with their gods or Devatns, 
42G ; progress of their invasion before the 
time of Manu, 432; conception of Manu 
as their ancestor, 453. 

Aryavarta, or the Aryan pale, 431; ques¬ 
tion of whether it extended from sea to 
sea, 433, note. 

Asamanja, Ilaja of Ayodhya, tradition of, 

12G. 

Astrology, planet of Dasaratha threatened 
by three malignant aspects, 83. 

Asura marriages, 506 ; involved the pur¬ 
chase of the bride, 513. 

Aswamedhu, a horse sacrifice, of Maharaja 
Dasaratha, 10; invested with a different 
meaning to that in the Mnhu Bharat a, 
ib.; loosening of the horse, 10 ; prepara¬ 
tions for the sacrifice, ib. ; the second 
sacrifice, 18; appearance of an emanation 
of Brahma. 20; two .-acrific.s involved, 
the horse and the homa, 22; performed 
to produce conception, ib. ; substitution 
of piiyasa for horse-flesh, 23; performed 
by llama to atone for having slain Ha¬ 
vana, 401. 

Aswapati, Raja of Girivrnja, father of Ivai- 
keyf, and grandfather of Bharata, 78; 
dismisses Bharata, 1G3. 

Aswins, custom of polyandry involved in a 
Vedic tradition, 502. 

Atri, the sage, chronological difficulties con¬ 
nected with him, 230 ; Kama visits his 
hermitage, 237; interview between his 
wife Anasuy a and Sit a, ib. 

Autumn, poetical description of, 40. 

Ayodhya, the modern Oudo, present appear¬ 
ance of tberuin^ 1 ; ancient magnificence, 
ib.; known as the Raj of Kosaia — see 
Kosaia; description of the city, 3; forti¬ 
fications, 4 ; the people, ib ; assembly of 
the chieftains nud people to consider 
which of the sons of Dasaratha should be 
appointed \ uvarajn, 79, 80; universal re¬ 
joicings on the approaching installation 
of Rama, 8G; profound sorrow of tin- 
people at the exile of Rama, 122; re- 
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.eh/the Maharaja and Kaikeyf, ib.; 
Jpnfal appearance of the city after the 
^iarturc of Rama, 137; gloomy appear¬ 
ance indicated in a succession of Hindu 
similes, 219; preparations of the people 
for the triumphant return of Rama, 383 ; 
return of Rama and Situ, with their sons, 
403.' 

Bali, overcome by Vishnu in the dwarf in¬ 
carnation, 43. 

Bali, the Monkey Chieftain of Kislikindhya, 
his ill-treatment of Sugrfva, 320; his 
combat with Sugrfva, 321; mortally 
wounded by Rama, ib. ; sudden appear¬ 
ance of his wife Tarfi, ib.; her lamenta¬ 
tions over him, 322 ; funeral ceremonies 
for him, ib. 

Bbagiratha, Raja, legend of his restoring 
the sixty thousand sons of Sagara to life, 
46, note. 

Bharadwaja, the sage, seat at Prayiiga, 135 ; 
receives llama and Sfta, 145; recommends 
the hill Chitra-kuta as a residence, 146 ; 
his extraordinary entertainment of the 
army of Bhnrata, 186; entertains the 
army of Monkeys, 387, note. 

Bharata, son of Dasaratha and Kaikeyf, his 
birth, 21; sent to Girivraja with his uncle 
Yudhajit, 77; instructions of his father 
Dasaratha, ib.; residence and studies in 
the house of his grandfather Raja A$- 
wapati, 78; significance of his absence 
during the preparations for the in¬ 
stallation of Rama as Yuvaraja, &7 
summoned to Ayodhya on the death ol 
the-Maharaja, 15b'; his ominous dream, 
162; his return to Ayodhya, 163; his pre¬ 
sents to his grandfather, 164; scone be¬ 
tween him and Kaikeyf, 165; his grief, 
ib. ; demands the reason of Rama’s exile, 
166; bitterly reproaches lhs mother, 167 ; 
proclaims the right of Rama to the Raj, 
ib. ; prevents iSatrughna from slaying 
Mauthara, 168 ; declares to Kaus.ilya his 
loyal attachment to Rama, 169; performs 
the funeral rites for Maharaja Dasaratha, 
179; his grief, 174; refuses the request, of 
the council that lie will accept the ltaj, 
179 ; prepares to visit Rama at Chitra- 
kuta, 180; the march, 181 : halt at Srin- 
gavera, 182; interview with Raja Guha, 
183; passage of his army over the river 
Ganges, 185; proceeds to the hermitage 
of liharadw'tja at Prayaga, ib.; extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment of the soldiers by 
the sage, 183; march from Praydga io 
Chitra-kuta, 190; approaches the hermit¬ 
age of Rama,-203; acquaints him with the 
death of the Maharaja, £08; offers the 
Raj to llama, 211; the discus ion, ib.; 
offers to go into exile, 217; final re¬ 
fusal of Ran, i, ib.; rules the Raj through 
the shot :■ of Rama, 218returns to Ayod¬ 
hya, ib.; resides at Naiuligramu, 219 ; 
I 

ties on account of Rama, 259; his pre¬ 
parations for the triumphant return of 
Rama, 888; meeting with Rama, 389. 
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Bhtl country, frontier at Sringavera, 

Raja Guh'a welcomes Rama, 139. 

Bottomry, law respecting, 608^ 

Brahma, birth of, in an egg, 455 ; separation 
into male and female, 460 ; production 
of Viraj, ib. ; day of, 465 ; simplicity of 
tbe idea, 467; court of, with four faces, 606. 

Brahma marriage, 505; referred to the 
Brahmanic age, 507 ; differed altogether 
from the rite of the Rishis, 510. 

Brahma, mythical ancestor of the Rojas of 
liosala, 2 ; Iudra and the gods pray him 
to protect them against Havana, IS ; con¬ 
ducts them to the ubode of Vishnu, 19; 
emanation from, presents a cup of paynsa 
to Dasaratha, 20; worshipped by Ha¬ 
vana, 232; Viradha preserved by his 
blessing, 243 ; arrow of, 256 ; his irre¬ 
sistible noose, 341. 

Brahma placed above all the Vcdic deities, 
412; distinction between Brahma, the 
Supreme Soul, and Brahma, or his crea¬ 
tive energy, 413, note; identified with 
Agni and Prajapati, ib.; placed in oppo¬ 
sition to the Vedic deities, 426; idea of 
sleeping upon the waters, 455; conception 
of Brahma and Brahma, 4/8; decline of 
the worship, 479; connection with Om, 
the Vyahritis and the Gayatrf, 482 ; iden¬ 
tified with the Suu, 4S3 ; 'significant indi¬ 
cation of the unpopularity of the worship, 
497 ; perhaps a different conception to 
Prnjaputi„511. 

Brahmachari, or student in the Veda, oil; 
rites prior to the investiture with the 
thread, 545; significance of the thread, 
ib.; age of investiture, ib.; ceremony of 
begging for alms, 546; its origin, 04/ , 
rules for the conduct of a Brahinachan 
after investiture, 548; their object, ib. ; 
his religious duties, 549 ; reverent study 
of the Veda, ib. ; worship of the gods, ib.; 
service to a preceptor, 550 ; respect due to 
a preceptor, 551 ; maintenance of a strict 
control over the passions, 552; festivities 
associated with his return to his futhei’s 
house, 554 ; present of a cow, 555. 

Bralimacharis, 4 ; Rama and his brethren 
become BrahmacMris, 33. 

Br.dimanas, or formal rituals, 448 ; account 
of, ib., note. 

Brahmanic period, history of, 407 ; religion 
distinct from the Vcdic .religion, 412; 
compromise between the two, 413 ; chro¬ 
nology of, 418 ; probable duration. 420 ; 
settlements separated from the Veclic set¬ 
tlements by the Saras wall river, -J2o ; 
stratification ol the four c-astes, 530 ; mar¬ 
riage relations in, 571 ; absence of chro¬ 
nological sequence, 620 ; political condi¬ 
tioner Hindustan, 6-59; growing opposition 
between Brahmans and Buddhists, ib. ; 
subsequent religious convulsions, 660. 

Brahmauical revival, period of, 416; appeal 
to tbe worship of the old gods of India. 
417; characterized bv the worship °t 
Vishnu and Siva, ib.: .bvonology of, 418- 

Brahmanism, its indefinite extension 
throughout the Buddhist age, 421; a re- 
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^Th'ion of the masses, ib.; code of Manu a 
ad-point in its history, 422. 

"Brahmans, tiicir three classes of disciples, 
\ix. servants, students, and Brahma- 
chiris, 4; advise the Raja of Anga to 
give his daughter in marriage to Rishi 
bringa, 12; production of rain by the 
Rishi, 13; refuse land because they are 
unable to rule, 17 ; opposition of the Rfik- 
shasas, 38, 230; Rama and Situ give their 
jewels to the Brahmans, 121 ; settlements 
of the Brahmans, 150; character of their 
hermitages, 229 ; sages introduced as types 
of the Brahmans of the Dekhan, 230; 
picture of their hermitages, 240; their 
origin in Brahmarshi-desa, 431; distin¬ 
guished from the Rishis, or Vcdic psalm¬ 
ists, 435; wide difference between them, 
438 ; stories of their marriages with young 
Princesses, ib., note.; their first appear¬ 
ance as mercenary sacrifices, 441; their 
ascendancy secured by asceticism, 112; 
Vcdic faith in their power, ib. ; com¬ 
pared with frogs in a Vcdic hymn, 413; 
conception of Manu compared with the 
Vcdic conception, 445; toleration of old 
customs, 450 ; the code of Manu their text 
book, 451; their.cosmogony, 453; their 
hold attempt to map out eternity, 4(53; 
religion of the Brahmans, 471; divisible 
into invocations and sacramental rites, 
478; significance of the invocations as 
forming combinations of Three in One, 
ib.; significance of Om, the Vyahritis 
and the Gayatrf, 481; daily repetition of 
the invocations, 483 ; claimed the right 
of interpreting the Veda, 490 ; mode of 
interpretation, ib.; conception of marriage, 
501 ; feasted at the great braddhas, 420 ; 
prohibited from worshipping inferior gods, 
525 ; modifications of the old Vcdic belief 
in _ the Sraddha, 528; veneration for, 
'c'?- ’ privileges of, 536 ; occupation of, 
537 ; diet of, 538 ; opposition between the 
milk and vegetable diet of the Brah¬ 
mans, and the flesh-meat of the Ksha- 
triyas, 539 ; ideal of Brahmanical life as 
expressed in Manu’s system of four orders, 
514 ; three classes of Brfihmaus, 550; their 
occupations, 560; idea that they should 
be maintained by tho public, 561; their 
spirit of inclusion, 565; ideal of life par- 
t'ally obtained from Buddhism, but not 
from the Vcdic worship, ib. ; originated 
m a belief in a future state, 566 ; expres¬ 
sion in modern humanity, 506-7: punish- 
Hu. ut of Brahmans, 581 ; theory of govern- 
lne bf> 586; absence of patriotism and 
Public spirit, ib.; religion the only poli- 
'cal and national tie, 587 ; political system 
•jusod upon four, ib. ; rise of the Brah- 
mamcal hierarchy, 610 ; early antagonism 
o the Maharajas, ib.; means ly which 
657^- . atta ”f e d power, 656 : evil results, 
t,, ’ beneficial influence, 60S; opposition 
Bml h ? Buddhists, 659. 
m n > nurs hi*desa, or country of the Brah- 
n, ls * Probably a historical name, 428; 
' '-ription of, in Manu, 430. 
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Brahmiivarta, probably a . mythical name 
applied to the country frequented by the 
Vcdic gods, or Aryan people, 428 ; Manu’s 
geography of, 43J. 

Buddhism, legends of, connected with the 
life of Sakya Muni, 408; broad features 
of Buddhism, 414; expulsion of Bud¬ 
dhism in the ago of Brahmanical revival, 
416; failed to influence the masses, ib.; 
chronology of, 418; a religion of the 
aristocracy, 421 ; denounced by Manu, 
451 ; devotees resembling Sannyasis, 565 ; 
sarcasm levelled at their nuns, 583 ; oppo¬ 
sition of Brahmans, 659. 

Buddhists, Javali the logician charged with 
being one, 215; identified with the 
Rakshasas, 232 ; characteristics of, in the 
sensuality of Ravana, 347 ; satirical hit in 
the story of Kumblia-karna, 379. 

Caggar, river, 430, note. 

Calanus, story of his burning himself, 262. 

Caste, an engine of ecclesiastical oppression, 
413; probable origin of, in the river Saras- 
watf, 431 ; division of classes of society 
into four castes. 529; probable origin of 
the four castes, ib. : traces of, in the Vedic 
age, 530; stratification of the svstem in 
the Brahmanic age, ib.; no Brahmanical 
superiority asserted in the Purusha hymn, 

531 ; Vedic myth distorted in Manu’s 
code, ib.; expression of caste distinctions, 

532 ; in salutations, 533; in administering 
oaths, ib. ; marriages, ib. ; caste emblems, 
534; later prohibition of all marriages 
between castes, 535; five groups of illus¬ 
trations of the caste system, ib.; venera¬ 
tion for Brahmans, ib. ; their privileges 
536; their occupations, 637 ; their diet 
538 ; scale of punishment for slander, 510 ; 
chandalas, or outcastes, 541 ; increase in 
the number of castes subsequent to the 
age of Manu, 542; respective occupations 
of the three twicc-born castes, 560. 

Cattle, pastoral law respecting damago to 
611. 

Chamber of displeasure, sought by Hindi! 
wives when angry, 941. 

Chandalas, 4. 

Chandalas, or out-castes, 541. 

Chariot, description oflvliara’s, 269. 

Children, Hindu love for. as exemplified in 
the story of Rama, 27, 90. 

Chitra-kuta, the seat, of Valmiki in Buudel- 
kund, 13 >; rec( man nded to ftdi a as a 
residence. 1.16 ; Rama builds a hermitage 
there, 148; beautiful description of the 
hill ns it appeared to Bharata and his 
army, 191 ; K una descants on its beauties 
to his wife Sita, 199. 

Chronology, sacred, 463; calculation of 
days, months, and years, 464; calculation 
of Yugas, or ages, 465 ; Hindu and Euro¬ 
pean ideas of, compared, 468 ; influence 
of the different chronological systems 
upon the respective religious belief of 
HindHs and Europeans, 469; system of 
Mar. won taros superadded to the 11 rah - 
manic system of Kalpas, ib. ; absence of 
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(nee in the history of ancient India, 


urning of the sea for amrita, legend of, 

47. 

Civil law, (306. 

Civilization, description of the Raj of Ko- 
sala, and city of Ayodhya, 3; the people, 
4 ; palace and throne of the Maharaja, d ; 
ministers, counsellors, and preceptors, 6; 
Hindu ideal of a city, 7 ; necessity for 
spies, 9 ; horse sacrifice— see Aswamedha ; 
legend of the Rishi Sringa who had never 
seen a woman. 12; story of the damsels 
sent to entico him, ib. ; rejoicings on the 
birth of sons, 21 ; ceremony of giving 
names, ib. ; story of Rama’s childhood, 
27 ; efforts of the women to pacify Rama, 
39 ; education of boys, 32 ; unwillingness 
of Rama to slay a woman, 42; jealousies 
and intrigues in the Zenana on the ap¬ 
pointment of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; public re¬ 
ception of Bharata at Girivraia, 78 ; 
studies of Bharata, ib.; assembly of a 
great council to discuss the installation of 
Rama, 80 ; virtues of a young prince as 
exemplified in the recital of the merits of 
Rama, 81 ; preparations for the installa¬ 
tion of a Yuvaraja, S2; planet of Dasa- 
ratha threatened by three malignant 
aspects, 83 ; universal rejoicings in the 
city of Ayodhya on the approaching in¬ 
stallation of llama, 86; democratic ele¬ 
ment in the city of Ayodhya, 87 ; scenes 
within the palace on the ovc of the in¬ 
stallation, 90 ; curious reference to the 
chamber of displeasure, 94 ; description of 
the Zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 9.3 ; 
preparations for the installation of the 
Yuvaraja, 106; praises bestowed by Su- 
mantra upon the Maharaja, 107; de¬ 
scription of the beautiful residence of 
Itama, ib.; procession of Rdina to the 
palace of the Maharaja, 108; sacrifice of 
Kausalya, to Vishnu, 113 ; Kausalyd’a 
advice to Rama to slay the Maharaja, 115 ; 
pefils of a jungle life, 118; scene in the 
palace of the Maharaja on the departure 
of llama and Sfta, 123; jungle dresses, 
126 ; general distress at the departure of 
Rama and Sfta from Ayodhya, 130 ; de¬ 
monstrative character of family affections 
amongst the Ilindils, 133 ; filial obedience 
of Rama a model, 134; mournful appear¬ 
ance of the city of Ayodhya. after the de- | 
parture of Rama, 137; scene in the palace 
after Rama’s exile, 152; striking scene 
after the death of the Mahurnju, 155 , 
r< yal corpse preserved in oil, 156; assem¬ 
bly of a great council, ib. ; poetical de¬ 
scription of a country without a Maha¬ 
raja, 157; presents given by Bharata to 
his grandfather, 161 ; funeral rites for 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 170; the days of 
mourning and performance of a Sraddha, 
375; council assembled after the funeral 
ceremonies for Maharaja Dasaratha, J 79 ; 
construction of the great road to Chitra- I 
kuta, 180 , march of Bharafu from Ayod- j 
hya to Chitra-kdta, 131 ; presents of fish, ! 


hone)', and flesh, made by the Bhfl Raja 
Bharata, 183; passage of the army of 
Bharata over the river Gauges, 185; extra¬ 
ordinary entertainment of the army by the 
sage Bharadwdja, 1 SG ; sports of Rama and 
Sfta on the hill Chitra-kdta, 201 ; duties 
of Rajas detailed by Rama, 205; threat 
of Riima to sit in Dharna, 217 ; curious 
idea of Bharata ruling the Raj through 
the shoes of Rama, 218; gloomy appear¬ 
ance of Ayodhya described in a succession 
of Hindu similes, 219; picture of Brah- 
manical hermitages, 240 ; description of 
the forest of Dandalca, 241; cannibalism 
of Viradha, ib.; extraordinary description 
of ascetics, 247; Rama’s hermitage at ran- 
chavatf, 257 ; poetical description of the 
cold season, 258; shameless proposals of 
Surpa-nakha, 265 ; chariot ofKhara, 269 ; 
abuse of Khara by Rama, 275; ancient 
law that the wife of the conquered be¬ 
came the prize of the conqueror, 298, 305 ; 
burying alive, 310 ; Sarvarf burns herself, 
312*; description of the city of Lanka, 
331 ; the palace of Havana, 333 ; the 
inner apartments, 334; the women of Ha¬ 
vana, ib.; treatment of Mandodarf by the 
Monkeys, 373 ; story of the ordeal of Sfta, 
384; entertainment of the Monkeys by 
Bharadwdja, 387 ; ceremonies of installing 
Rama and Sfta, 391 ; domestic life ot 
Rama and Sfta, 394; popularity of tho 
Rdmdyana, ib. 

Civilization, three phases of, 624; modified 
by human r ature, G25 ; 

Cosmogony. See Creation. 

Court of Brahma with four faces, GOG. 
Creation of the universe by Mnnu and 
Brahma, 452 ; obscurity of the Vedic idea, 
ib.; cosmogony of the Brahraanic period, 
453; Manu’s account, 454; compared 
with that of Moses, 455 ; contrast between 
the Hindu idea of Brahma sleeping on 
the waters with the Hebrew idea ot a 
vivifying wind, 456 ; the mundane egg, 
457 ; the metaphysical creation, 457 j ‘J 1 * 
troduction of Manu and the ten llishis, 
460. 

Criminal law, 613. 

Dniva marriage, 505; itsmythicnl character, 
508. 

Dalcsha, the sacrifice of, destroyed by Siva, 
54, 55, note. 

Dandaka, description of fhe forest, 239, - 41. 
Dasaratha, Maharaja of Kosala, 2; his vir¬ 
tues, 6 ; determines to perform an As¬ 
wamedha, 11; his three Ranfs, ib. ; t rf j cs 
to Anga, and brings Sringa to perform the 
Aswamedha, 15; gives payasa to his 
Ranfs, 20 ; birth of his four sons, 21; h' 3 
anxieties respecting their marriage, 33 ; 
permits llama and Lakshmana to accom¬ 
pany Visvvamitra, 39 ; proceeds to Mitlii- 
Id, "to the marriage of his sons to the 
daughters and nieces of Raja Janaka, oO , 
performs a great Sraddha, 56 ; intrigues 
and jealousies excited in his court am 
zenana by the appointment of a A uvaraja, 
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fj&ifl&rtnins Yudhajit, the brother of 
Ayiic Kaikeyf, 77; sends his sons 

_ hrirata and Satrughua to Girivraja in 

charge of Yudhfijit, ib.; his partiality for 
Rama, 79 ; requested by the Chieftains 
and people to retire in favour of Rama, 
ib. ; his feigned anger, ib. ; his speech to 
the great council expressing a desire to 
appoint Rama to be Yuvaraja, 80 ; directs 
his two priests to prepare for the installa¬ 
tion, 82; sends for lt&ma, ib. ; requests 
him to become Yuvaraja, 83 ; his planet 
threatened by three malignant aspects, ib.; 
proceeds to the apartments of Kaikeyf, 95 ; 
his surprise at (hiding her absent, ib. ; 
follows her to the chamber of displeasure, 
ib. ; his affectionate speeches to Kaikeyf. 
ib. ; swears to perform her request, 96 ; 
his distraction at her request that Bharata 
should be installed and llama exiled, 97 ; 
his wrath at her obstinacy, 98 ; his lament¬ 
ations and remonstrances, 99 ; his real 
feelings, 101 ; mythical story of the two 
boons, ib. ; summoned by Sumantra to 
attend the installation, 106 ; commands 
him to bring llama to the palace, 107 ; 
his grief on seeing Rama, 111; his final 
parting with llama, 123: his lamentations 
on the departure of llama, 131 ; re¬ 
proached by Knusalya, 102; implores her 
forgiveness, 153; lus last words, 154; 
death, 155; episode respecting his being 
cursed by a recluse, 159 ; funeral rites, 
171 ; appears at the ordeal of Sfta, 38-1. 

Daughters, purification by marriage instead 
of the thread, 517. 

Day, Hindu, division of, 164 ; four different 
days, ib. 

Dcxatns, or gods worshipped by the Ycdie. 
Aryans, sometimes identified with the 
Aryan people, 426 ; day of, -165. 

Dharma-vrita, hermitages of, 2-52. 

Dharn'v, custom of, 217. 




Egotism, the threefold, 459. _ _ 

Epochs, four in the religious history of In¬ 
dia, 411; chronology of, 418 ; definite 
chronology impossible, 419. 

Evidence, false, law respecting, 610. 

Families, divided and undivided, 612. 

Famine in the Raj of Anga, 12; rain pro¬ 
duced by ltishi Sringa, 13. 

Food. See Diet. 

Frogs compared with Brahmans in a Vcdic 
hymn, 443. 

Funeral arrangements, 156; narrative of 
the rites performed for Maharaja Dasn- 
ratha, 172; for Jatayus, 307 ; for Bali, 
322. 

Future state of rewards and punishments 
unknown in the Ycdie age, 471; intro¬ 
duced to enforce Brahnnnical laws, 472 ; 
future existences of the soul dependent 
upon merits aud demerits, 473. 

Gambling prohibited, 526. 

Gandharvn marriages. 504 ; restricted by 
Manu to the Ksliatriyas, 505 ; the expres¬ 
sion of a woman’s independence, 614. 
Gnnesa, god of good luck, 418. 

Ganges, hermitage at its junction with the 
Sarayu, 41 ; passage of llama and Viswa- 
mitra over the river, ib.; legend of its 
descent from the Himalaya mountain up¬ 
on the head of Siva, and thence on the 
earth, 45, 46, note; poetical description of 
the river, 13S; llama’s passage over, 140; 
S ftd’s prayer to the river, 142 ; passage of 
the army of Bharata over the river, 185. 
Garura, the bird of Vishnu, 257- 

Gautama, his wife Ahalya seduced by Indra, 

48- curses her, 49; Rama trees her from 
the curse, ib. 

Gayatri, including three measures, 480; 

meaning of, 482. , 

Gayatri, the holy, taught to Kfurm, 33. 

.1 . r. .. Un,iih ; md Brahmamceomn: 


Diet, of Br.'thmans, 538; compromise in- Geography, Vedic and Brahnmmccompared, 
volved in the laws respecting that of the 425; of the Saraswati river, 429. 
twice-born castes, ib.; opposition between Ghosts, belief in, 411; duUy offerings to, 
the milk and vegetable food of the Brah- ,n< • tho belief 490; T>°T>ti!ar 

mans and the flesh-meat of the Ksha- 


494 ; ’ origin of the belief in, 495 ; popular 
belief m," among the Hindus, ib.; propitia- 


tnyas, 539; repugnance to flesh-meat, tion of, in the daily ritual, 4J/, 49,8; 
’ f7e P. c i’ al use of flesh-meat in ancient i associated with tho Pnisacha fonn of mar- 


times, G50. 


Divorce, law respecting, 577 ; supersession ! Ghriraja, city of, 73,163- 
of n a r „,f„ by a second wife to obtain a | contIast botwnon the 

G ,hcoryi» ,ta patt^Hal and 

feudal types in Vedic tradition, 58b; 

absence of patriotism and public spirit, ib. , 

religion tho only political and[national 
F Rvstem of the Brahmans 


feasted in the Sraddhas, 518. 


s pn, 578. 

•Jrishadwati, river, 430, note. 

^urgM, worship of, 417. 

UMana, brother of Ravana, his wars 
Samst Rama, 269; his death, 274- 

E lf C b,n" >>y Vasishtha. 32: rites 

school , ^ l0n » ^-5 daily attendance at 
science* ’ j^bhabet, grammar, arts end 
hall ;k ’. auc examinations in the eouncil- 
of fiharof 8tli ^ y of the Vedas, 33 ; studies 
FW S. taat Girivraja 7,8. 
pared, Brahmunical idea of, com- 

P°ssibio ’ 0vi P ! n of the conception, 457 ; 
the Linga^ C ’ ctl0n Avith thc wo»nip of 


£.687; political system of the Brahmans 
bScd upon fear, ib.; the Raja. h» court 
ministers, 588; characteristics of 
Htoddsovereignty, 595 , illustrations to ho 
found in the MahS BMrata and llama- 
v!m 1 ib • government of the provinces, 
IqP a military occupation based upon 
tun village system, ib.; government of 
liBagos S Sd.dlym by Mann, 601; 


uotf'in^rcluyo for protection, 603; ml- 


of cities, 602; system of tux a- 
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^ration of justice, C05; laws of war, 
v policy to be pursued in a conquered 
— eOuntry, 617 ; its failure, 618. 

Grihastha, or householder, 553; obligation 
to marry, ib.; domestic life, 560 ; means 
of livelihood and moral conduct, ib. pro¬ 
spective occupations of the three twice- 
born castes, ib. 

Guha, Raja of the Bhfls, welcomes Rama 
at Sringavera, 139 ; his conversation with 
Lakshmana, 140; prepares to oppose the 
army of Bharata, 182 ; his interview with 
Bharata, 183; conducts Bharata’s army 
over the Ganges, 185; his joy at hearing 
of Rama’s return to Ayodhya, 387- 
Gunas, or the three qualities; their creation, 
458. 

Guru, the, 550. 


Hanuman, the chief counsellor of the Mon¬ 
key chieftain Sugrfva, 319 ; his adventures 
in Lanka, 326 ; receives the marriage ring 
of Rama, 328 ; meets. Sampati, 329* 
reaches the sea, ib. ; his mighty leap, 330 
beholds the beautiful city of Lanka, 331 
reconnoitres Lanka in the form of a cat, 
332; meets with Uggra Chunda, the 
genius of Lanka, ib. ; proceeds through 
the city to the palace of Ravana, 333; 
searches for Sfta in the inner apartments, 
334 ; finds her in the Asoka garden, 335 ; 
the interview, 339; destroys the grove, 
310; combat with Jambu-malf, ib. ; slays 
Aksha, 341 ; combat with Indrajit, ib.; 
bound in the irresistible noose of Brahma, 
ib. ; his tricks with the Rakshasas, 342; 
his appearance before Ravana, ib.; his tail 
set on fire, 343 ; returns with the Monkey 
army to Rama, ib.; review of his adven¬ 
tures, 344; carries away the Himalaya 
mountain by the roots, 369; sets Lan¬ 
ka on lire, ib.; his adventure with 
Kala-nemi, 371 ; with Bharata at Nun- 
digrama, ib. ; carries away the Himalaya 
a second time, 372. 

Happiness, Brahmanical disquisition on, 
552. 

Hermit. See Vanapratha. 

Hermitage at the junction of the Ganges 
and Sarayii, 41 ; question of the existence 
of hermitages in the time of Ruma, 150 ; 
beautiful description of the hermitage of 
Rama, 204; general character of, 229; 
picture of, 210 ; those of the sageDharma- 
vrita, 252 ; of the sage Matanga, 311. 

Heroic age of Hindu history, G37| meagre 
relics, 638. 

Hindus, four epochs in tlicii* history, 407 ; 
Vedic and Brahmunic geography, 425; 
Ilishis and Brahmans, 435; Vedic and 
Brahmanic conceptions of Manu, 445; 
creation of the univevse by Manu and 
Brahma, 452 ; religion of the Brahmans, 
471 ; eight forms of marriage, 500; the 
tSrdddh.i, or feast of the dead, 518; the 
four castes, 529 ; the four stages of liie, 
643; Hindu women, 668; government, 
686; historical vcsum£, 619.— See India. 

Hospitality, a religious rite, 498. 


Householders. See Grihastha. 
Husbands. See Marriage. 
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Ikshwaku, ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, 
6, 81, note. 

Ilwala, consumed by the fire of the eyo of 
Agastya, 253. 

India, characteristics of the cold weather in, 

258. 

India, history of. possibility of construct¬ 
ing, 407; materials, ib.; Epics, Vedas, 
and Puranas, ib. ; Buddhist legends, 
408; laws of Manu, ib.; Hindu drama 
and poetry, ib. ; Mackenzie manuscripts, 
ib. ; miscellaneous vernacular records, ib.; 
inscriptions, etc., 409 ; history of, as dis¬ 
tinct from that of Mussulman and British 
rule, ib. ; religions from within, 410; im¬ 
portance of the history, ib.; objects of the 
present work, 409, note; emphatically a 
religious history, 410 ; four epochs, 411 ; 
chronology of the four epochs, 418 ; de¬ 
finite chronology impossible, 419;^ dis¬ 
tinction. between the a"o when the Saras - 
wati flowed into the Indus, and the ago 
when it disappeared in the sand, 428 ', 
chronological interval, 432 ; distinctions 
between Rishis and Brahmans, 445; his¬ 
torical significance of the compromise be¬ 
tween Vedic and Brahmanic ideas in the 
code of Manu, 446 ; Vedic usages forbid¬ 
den in the age of Kali, ipl ; changes m 
the religion between the Vedic and Brali- 
manic periods, 493 ; resume of the ancient 
history, 619 ; first scene—the Vedic Ary¬ 
ans in the Punjab, 623; second scene— 


ans in me ± unja.;, 

the Aryan conquest of Hindustan, 623- 
4 • three phases of civilization, 624; modi- 
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fication of the three phases by huniptt na¬ 
ture, 625; the patriarchal age, 62b; tne 
heroic age, 637 ; the monarchical age, (>13; 
probable means by which-the Brahmans 
attained power, 656; political condition ot 
Hindustan in the Brahmanic age, 6i>9. 
lndrn, his assumed power of producing 
rain arrogated by the Brahmans, 14 ; ni- 
prescnce at the Aswamedha of Dasarat i • 
18 ; proceeds to the heaven of Brahnia <- 
complain of Havana, ib,; conducted to 
abode of Vishnu, 19; legend oi • 
chuniing of the sea, 47 ; legend oi 
adultery with the wife of Garitanm, -n 
cursed by Gautama, 49; his lummou. 
appearance at the hermitage of - ar 
lianga, 245 ; legend oi his tempting a ,, 
to become a warrior. 250; his coa. 
mail given to Agastya and then to Rami: 
256 ; sends his chariot to llama, or} > f 
dra, his attributes, 437 ; worship ’ 
opposed to the worship of the » 

439; regarded as a creator, 452; decline 
of his worship in the Brahmanic a ’ 
496; myths respecting, 641. f 

Indrajit, son of Havana and conqucro 
Irdra, binds Hanmnan in the noose oi 
Brahma, 341; his sacrifices, 364 ; confi 
Rama and Lakshmana in his noose, > 
slain by Lakshmana, 370 ; significance 
Ids sacrifices, 378. 
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, ilf, stain by ITnnuman, 341. 
liata of Mithilii, receives Vis- 

- 'a the sage, with Rama anil Laksh- 

^tfana ; 54 ; exhibits the great bow of Siva, 
ib. ; his daughter Situ promised to that 
Raja who could bend the bow, 55 ; Rama 
bends the how, ib.; the Raja invites Dasa- 
ratha to the marriage, ib.; proposes to 
marry his two daughters to Rama anil 
Lukshmana, and his two nieces to Bharata 
and Satrughnn, 56; performs tlio marriage 
rites, 57, 59. 

Jatiiyus, son of Garura, allies with Rama, 
257 ; hears the cries of Situ in the chariot 
of Ravnna, 292 ; stops Riivana and fights 


desperately, 264; his death. 297 ;° his Kausalyuf a Rdni of Maharaja Dasaratha, 
k°dyR^roa, 307; his funeral 11 ; gives birth to Rama, 21; her fond- 


rites performed by Rama, 308 ; meeting 
of his brother Sampati with Ilanuman, 329. 

Javali, the logician, his atheistical speech 
to Riima at Chitra-kilta, 211; .llama’s 
wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal of the dis¬ 
cussion, 215; charged with Buddhism, 
ib.; his recantation, ib, ; review of his 
character, 224. 

Jumna, river, worshipped by Sftd, 147. 

Jungle life, perils and sufferings of, described 
by Edina to Situ, 118. 

Justice, administration of, 605; Bralinian- 
lzing of the old patriarchal system, ib. • 
conduct of the judge, 606; laws respect- 
nig property, ib. 

Jyamagha, the submissive husband, legend 
of, 569, note. 

Kabandlm, the living mountain, his encoun¬ 
ter with Rama, 309; legmd of, 310 * 
counsels Rama to ally with Sugriva, ib. ’ 



Kala-nemi, his adventure with Hanu 
371; legend concerning, 372. 

Kali age, usages prohibited in, 491. 

Kali, worship of, 417. 

Kalpa, or day of Brahma, involves the idea 
of eternity, 4G7. 

Kama, god oflove, 418. 

Kama, the god of love, legend of his smiting 
Siva with his arrows, 41 . 

Kanouj, city of, legend of its foundation, 45, 
note. 

Kurtikcya, god of war, 418. 

Kasyapa, grandson of Brahma, the mythical 
ancestor of the Rajas of Kosala, 2 ; Bud¬ 
dhist legend of, 15, note. 


* it, a. , aiui iuuu- 

ness for the infant, 29 ; her jov at Rama’s 
elevation to the post of Yuvaraja, 84; her 
sacrifice to Vishnu, 113; informed by 
llama of his exile, 114; her bitter lainent- 


acknowledges her transgression, 154; 
Bharata declares to her his loyal attach¬ 
ment to Rama, 169 ; her grief at Chitra- 
kiita at seeing llama offering a coarse 
cake to Dasarathn, 210. 

Khara, brother of Havana, learns from his 
sister Siirpa-nakha that she has been dis¬ 
figured by Lukshmana, 268 ; his unsuc¬ 
cessful waiskigainst Rama 269; disregards 
the evil omens, 270 ; slain by llama, 275. 

Kishkiudhya, the Monkey city of Bali, 319. 

Kosala, Raj of, 2; claim of the Rajas to he 
descended from the Sun and Brahma, ib.; 
description of the Raj, 3. 


7r ^ u,4 ° ua ** 1 tU v oucriva. ib i - : :r 0 

Kuikeyi, a Hutri of Maharaja Itasarnlha ^ descripUon of the Ji«, 3 

11 ; gives birth to Bharata 21* visit of' Kshatnyas, 4; alleged extirpation of, by 
her brother Yudhajit, 77 •’ her iov nt Parasu K: ' ma an exaggeration of some 
hearing that her son Bharata was to Z I P ett y local tradition, originating in the 
company Yudhaiit to Hi,-™;., -u . v 


» V; ou “ -uuarata was to ac- 
company Yudhajit to Girivrain. ib. • her 
intrigues, 89: ilcs<>Hnfmn ,,*■ i_ ’. 


j ai.mii j-» nu« vl suinu 

petty local tradition, originating in tho 
theft of a cow, 64. 


intrigues,* 89 ; description* o^her' [Zll Kshatnyas, conception of marriage, 602: 

r.i , . 11 slu * G in, ~nl mnrriiurhQ tolerated. did • 


o - . ■ , vitaci i n 

woman Manthara 01 • “7* 

tho installation ofjt^ c^dt/San- 

exile of Rama IK ^arata and the 
cruelty 07 n’ ’ ; re P roa ^ed for her 
98; iSi.f 7 :, hcr remorseless obstinacy, 
his word %<ta°i n th ° ^ ah ^ a j fl keeping 
^trances of tV and remon- 

ft.' narrative 1 '‘ iraj . a . >•>• i review of 
interpolation tW ’ , curious Brahmamcal 
become S t] ? at sh , e n^ired llama to 
Su ma utra tn J^ 1 ° US ^ cvotee j 103; desires 
107 ; i tl f m Wmmon Rama to the palace, 
and his hrr,n Il fe a ^at he to be exiled 

Proved rather Bharata installed, 111; rc- 
intei u | C( | * ‘ Ur »antra, 124; her conduct 
; intevv;=.J Varilin S t0 younger wius, 
lim with her son Bharata after 


illegal marriages tolerated, 515; signifi¬ 
cance of the law which permitted Gand- 
harva and Rakshasa marriages to, ib. ; 
laws against, 524; laws against flesh- 
meat, 526; their occupations. 5G0. 

Kuhu, goddess of the day, 493. 
lvumbha-kama, the great sleeper, his 
awakening and death, 367 ; popularity of 
the story, 379; a satire of the Buddhist 
ib. 


the story, 379 ; - . 
dogma oVNirvana, ib. 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 418. 

Lnkshmana, son of Dasarutba and Sumi- 
tra, his birth, 21; accompanies llama 
and Viswfimitrn, 39; cuts off the tars and 
nose of Tftrak.n 11 : married to Urmila, 
the sister of Situ, 67 ; seconds the counsel 
of Kausalyd that llama should slay tho 
Maharaja and seize the Raj. 115; pro¬ 
ceeds with llama and 5ita hare-foot* d 
the palace, 122; attends on Rama nt 

rr a. rir/.r 1 3A • nt iSlMTRYnvnvn 


1 Iho'T.umS'Hvcr, 130; .t Sriugln,; 
l!1 >aratl r °i I1 ? 7 eil ' 1 '' ra ja. 164 ; reproached M0; builds the hut at Chitra-kuta, Ids; 
388 ' 67 * ber joy at the return of advises Kama that Bharata slum d be 
.*■ J J slain, 203; builds a hermitage lor Rama 

at Panchavatf, 257 ; cuts off the ears and 
nose of Surpa-naklid, 267 ; reproached by 


R , m 'b 

uu ghtci^ of n "J 10 married ten 

1 a Raja, 138, 603. 
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„ for not leaving her to aid llama, 287 ; 
=Joaehed by Ruinn, 306; accompanies 
jx-amii in the search for Sl'ta, 30;. 
jdkslimf, the goddess of beauty, rises out 
of the sea, and becomes the wife of Vishnu, 

47. 

Lanka, the capital of Havana’s empire, 290; 
island of, 329 ; description of the city 
and palace, 331 ; the seven canals and 
Avails, ib.; reconnoitred by Hanuman, 
332; combat between the genius of Lanka 
and Hanuman, 333; set on tire by lianu- 
man, 343, 369. 

Lava, his birth, educated by \ ilmfki, 401 ; 
with Kusa defeats Hama, 402; acknow¬ 
ledged by Hama as his sons, ib. 

Laws, respecting property, GOG; miscellane¬ 
ous, G08 ; neglect of land by cultivators, 
6H-12 ; criminal, 613 ; laws of war, ib. 

Liuga worship, 417; possibly connected 
Avith the idea of a mundane egg, 457- 

Lin "a, worshippers of, Hama represented as 
tlTeir champion, 233 ; a form of Biva, 234 ; 
setup by Kama at ltamisseram, 353. 

Lomapada, Raja of Anga^ sends damsels to 
entice Rishi Sringa from his lathers 
hermitage, 12 ; gives his daughter in mar¬ 
riage to Sringa, 14. 


Mackenzie manuscripts, 408. . 

Madliya-deaa, or the middle region, 430, 
its extent, 432. , 

Maliavat, maternal grandfather of Havana, 
counsels him to restore Situ, 356. 
Malyavana mountain, the residence oi 
' llama and Lakshmana during the rainy 
season, 319. , „ 

Mandakarni, lake of, the abode of the sage 
Mandakarni and five Apsaras, 2 ol. 
Mandaldxu river, 149 ; llama’s description oi 
it, 200. 

Mandara mountain, 47. 167- 
Mandodarf, wife of Havana, prevents her 
husband from slaying Sita, 338; implores 
him to restore Sita, 365 ; ill-treated by the 

Manthara. the slave nurse of the Rani Kai- 
keyf, 90; her ugliness, 91; attempts to ex¬ 
cite the jealousy of Kaikeyf at the installa¬ 
tion of Kama, ib.; declares that Bharata will 
become the slave of Hama, 92 ; counsels 
Kaikeyl to persuade the Maharaja to in¬ 
stall Bharata and exile H.ima. 93; 
minds Kaikeyf of the two boons promised 
her by the Maharaja, ib.; ill-treated by 
Sutruglma, 167; released by Bharata, 
108. 

Mantras, or hymns, 448, 449. > 

Mantras, two powerful ones given by 
Visvamitra to Rama, 43. 

Manu, Institutes of, 408; a stand point in 
the history of Brahmanism, 421; contains 
no references tothe age of Brahmanical re¬ 
vival, 422; geography of. compared with 
that of the Kig-Voda, 425 ; geography of 
Bralimfivarta mythical, but that ol Bi'oh- 
marslii-desa probably historical, 428; places 
the Vtdic deities in subordination to 


Brahma, ib. ; 


(St 

a ">HULJ 

ptioirmt 


varta and Brahmarshi-dcsn, 430 , 
conception of Manu as the first man, ^ 
pared with the Brahmanic conception __ 
a divine legislator, 445 ; associated with a 
legend of the deluge, ib.; laws of a com¬ 
promise between Vedic and Bralimamc 
ideas, 446 ; conflicting character of his 
authorities, ib. ; four roots of the law, 
417; bis use of the term Veda, 449 ; in¬ 
cludes later ordinances, immemorial cus¬ 
toms, and approval of conscience as roots of 
the law, 449, 450 ; his spirit of toleration, 
450; distinction between Sruti, or revela¬ 
tion, and Smriti, or tradition, ib.; denuncia¬ 
tions against Buddhists, 451 ; bis code the 
textbook of the Brahmans, ib. ; conception 
of father Manu as the progenitor of men, 
453 ; his cosmogony compared with that 
of Moses, 454; produced from Virai, 460 ; 
his system of chronology, 463 ; bis re¬ 
ligious system both a development and' 
compromise, 471; daily invocations, 4/b 
five daily sacramental rites, 187 ; of tin 
llishis, 4S8 ; of the Pitris, 492 ; of tin 
Dcvatas, 493 ; of the Spirits or Ghosts. 
494 ; of mortal Guests, 498 ; canon fin- re¬ 
conciling conflicting texts in the v edas, 
491 ; bis description of the eight forms o, 
marriage, 505.; perhaps associated it 1 

Prajapati, 511 ; tolerated Gandharva am 
Rakshasa marriages, 515 ; merits and do 
merits of the eight forms of marriage 
516 ; significance of the application of the 
dogma, ib. ; relative merits of different 
rituals offered at a Sraddha, 52/ ; Vedic 
nr x tli of the origin of caste distorted the 
code to represent the Brahmans us supe¬ 
rior to the Kshatnyas, o3l 1 
version of the origin of caste, 632 , caste 
law r s, ib. ; repugnance to flesh-meat, 539 . 
toleration of the usages of Kshatnyas and 

Vaisyas, ib. ; abstinence from lawful plea¬ 
sures to be rewarded in another life, ol , 
scale of punishments for slander, ib- , " 

objects of the code, viz. the establishment 
of a national ritual and a caste system, 
543 ; system of four stages or orders m tlu 
life of every man of the twice-born castes 
544; the Brahmachuri, or student, o« 
the Grihastha, or householder, 00. 
the Vanaprastlia, or hermit, 6(>2; fheoa 
nyasi, or devotee, 563: disquisition <» 
earthly happiness, 552 ; tolerates t 
for raising up a son to a deceased brou 
583; theory of Hindu government, * 
references to the village system, oW,' 
Manus, the ten, creation of, 4oo ; *\sep. - 
cosmogony from that of Brahnn > 
chronology of their reigns, 463. off 

Manwantarns, chronological . p ) su ol - 

superadded to the Brahmanic 
Kalpas, 469. . • the 

Mancha, the Rakshasa, driven 

°®oan by litoa, d-l ; cl.swato B4 fljr 
from carrying away Sita, 270 . .® beys> 
entreated by Havana to assist, 283 

284; assumes the form of a deer, 
slain by R'tnm, 286. 


ties in subordination to slain by 286. f ^^raja 

description of Brahma- Marriage, the three Kants or 
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. ;ha, 11 ; story of the damsels who 
i'll Sriuga from his father’s hcrniit- 
13; marriage of Sriuga and Sant ft, 

[ 4 ; tlie general interest attached to mar¬ 
riages intensified in India, 51 ; the all- 
absorbing topic in Hindu households, ib.; 
paramount duty of Hindu parents to 
arrange the marriages of their children, 
ib.; transcendant interest attached to the 
marriage of Kama and Sfta, 52; the story 
of the marriage, ib. ; the marriage per¬ 
formed, not by Brahmans, but by ltaja 
Janaka, 59; the four important rites, 
ib.'; resemblance between the ancient 
Aryan ceremony and the modern Chris¬ 
tian rite, GO ; modern story of Kama’s 
honeymoon, Go, GG ; decorations of the 
bridal chamber, 67 ; llama and Situ play¬ 
ing at dice, ib. ; llama compares Situ with 
different things in nature, G3 ; sports of 
the married pair in tho pond, ib.; llama 
and Situ drink honey together, 68 ; 
jealousies and intrigues in the zenana on 
the selection of a Yuvaraja, 73 ; the cham¬ 
ber of displeasure, 94 ; description of the 
zenana of Maharaja Dasaratha, 95; de¬ 
scription of the house of llama, 107 ; pic¬ 
ture of{ Kama sitting on a couch and being 
fanned by Situ, 108 ; duties of wives, 153 ; 
lamentations of the widows on the death 
of the Maharaja, 156 ; Hindu idea of wed¬ 
ded happiness, 199, 220; virtuous conduct 
of llama towards the Maharaja’s women, 
23S; taunt of Yirudha that Rama and 
Lakshmanalmdbutoue wife between them, 
211 ; evil nature of women denounced by 
Agastya, 256; fastidious ideas of physical 
chastity amongst the Hindus, 302 ; ancient 
law by which tho wife of the conquered 
became the property of the conqueror, 
298, 505 ; night visit of Havana to Situ 
surrounded by his women, 335 
Marriage, eight forms of, specified by Manu, 
500; their historical significance, ib ; 
Aedic conceptions of, as expressed in the 
Epics oOl; marriages in a peaceful com¬ 
munity appertaining to Itishis or Brah¬ 
mans, ib.; m a warlike community ap- 
r » t0 ?n£ atriyas ’ ib - - polyandry 
RiJ vJf C? v’ 602; > tha hymns of the 
SS th?Vr J J^ygamy in the Epics 
a V chc r , n > Tmu s, 503; the Sway- 
iSr\ ; i &a f llu ' rva and KakshaL 
S ft Old Kshatriya law that a 
Should submit to the 



tivnr.« fi n ’ 1UU1 li y aisunction ue- 
^een the Devatns,Kishis, and Prajapatis, 
cust e 8 a ' *^13; modern marriage 
of thi U8 *’ ; notc \ merits and demerits 
and v.? gUt ^ m8 > ; younger brothers 

loro ^nifU Msters not to be married bc- 
marn^f, .brothers and sisters, 524; re- 
fiacres 8 n * Wl dows prohibited, 525; mar- 
wife of » i' Veen castes j 534; with a first 
prohibit;, 10easte prohibited, ib. ; later 
635; r( „° n , a n marriages between castes 
■ 6 aughtf.£ ar fl?§ as ^he purification of 

7 5^7; incumbent on alt men. 


553 ; regulations for producing a lua 
progeuy, ib.; relative ages of bride<^r W ,i«— 
and bride, 554; prohibited marriages, 

655 ; unsuitable families, 556 ; unsuitable 
damsels, ib.; qualified damsels, 558 ; 
opposition between the Kshatriya and 
Brahman idea of female beauty, ib.; 
marriage ceremonies, 559 ; eleven leading 
rites, ib. ; social condition of Hindu 
women, 568; marriage relations in the 
Vedic times, ib.; compensation to the 
female in the case of irregular unions, ib. ; 
position of a damsel in a polygamous 
household, 569 ; superior authority of tho 
legitimate wife, ib. ; natural tendency to 
monogamy, 570; polyandry and the 
Swayamvara, 550 ; legend of a submissive 
husband in a polygamous age, 569, note ; 
marriage relations in the Brahmanic 
period, 571; polyandry and the Swayam¬ 
vara ignored, ib. ; dependence of females 
upon fathers, husbands, and sons, 571-2 ; 
duty of a father to a daughter, 573 ; story 
of llamdoolal Bey, 572, note ; cases when 
a damsel might choose her own husband, 
573 ; duties of husbands towards their 
wives, ib. ; wives to he honoured and de¬ 
corated, 574 ; duties of a wife, ib.; duties 
of a widow, 575 ; duties of a widower, 
575-6 ; restrictions to be placed on women 
576 ; vices of women, ib.; maintenance 
and conduct of a wife in the absence of 
her husband, ib. ; questions ns regards tlio 
period of her absence, 757 ; forced explan¬ 
ation of KulMka, ib.; law respecting 
divorce, ib. ; supersession of a wife by a 
second wife to obtain a son, 578; good 
wives superseded with their own consent, 
ib. ; force of the religious obligation to 
beget a son, 579 ; amusing story of llam¬ 
doolal Dev and his second wife, ib.; laws 
against adultery, 580; punishment of un¬ 
faithful wives and their paramours, 681 ; 
punishment of seducers who arc Brah¬ 
mans, ib. ; public women and female an¬ 
chorites, ib.; question of guarded wives, 
5 g > • punishment for visiting public 
women and private mistresses, ib.; con¬ 
duct of a Hindu towards the wives of his 
brother 5b3 ; law for raising up a son to 
a deceased brother, ib. ; modem custom 
of adoption, 585. 

Maruts, worship of, opposed to the worship 
of Inara, 439 ; enjoined by Manu, 496. 
Matnnga, the sage, his hermitage on the 
road to Tampa, 310 ; teaches the name of 
“ it&ma" to Savvarf, 312. 

Mendicant. Sec Saimvusi. 

Merits and demerits dogma of, 4<o; 
future existence of the soul dependent 
upon, ib.; causes of the universality in 
the belief, 475; form of the conception m 
the Mosaic law, 476; iniquity oi lathers 
visited upon children, ib. ; inferior merit 
of duties performed in the hope of reward, 
477 • distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib.; merits and demerits of the 
eight forms of marriage, 516; raoriM 
diderent victuals offered at a Sraddlm, . 
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;/ysical creation taken from the Sauk- 
school of philosophy, 457- 

__Ja, the modern Tirhut, 15; Rama 

enters the city, 54. 

Monarchical age in Hindu history, 613. 

Monkeys on the Rishya-mtlkha mountain, 
298; significance of their alleged alliance 
with Rama, 315; circumstances which 
led to the Hindu belief in the alliance, 
316; those of the Rdmiiyana identical 
with the aboriginal population of the 
south, 317 ; three hypotheses respecting 
the origin of the confusion, ib. ; reason 
why the Monkey gods of the south may 
have been represented as fighting for 
Rama, 318; nondescript character, 323; 
adventures in the honey-garden of Su- 
griva, 313; bring stones to Nala for the 
great bridge, 352; cross the bridge, 353 ; 
restored to life by Sushena, 369; their 
ill-treatment of Mandodarf, 373; enter¬ 
tained by Bharadwaja, 387, note. 

Monogamy, natural tendency to, 570. 

Mosaic cosmogony compared with that of 
Manu, 154; doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, 475; iniquity of fathers 
visited upon children, 476; law as re¬ 
gards marriage, 516, note. 

Muhurtta, the Hindu hour, 464. 

Muller, Professor Max, his translation of a 
Vedic hymn comparing the Brahmans 
■with frogs, 443. 


Naliusha, myth respecting, 641. 

Nala, builds a bridge of stone over the sea 
at Lanka, 352. 

Nandigrama, tho residence of Blmrata, 21 J. 
Navigation, regarded with horror by the 
Brahmans, 526. 

Nemesis, tho avenging, conception of, finds 
expression in the story of Rama, 89. 
Nikasha, mother of R&vana, her trouble 
about Sfta, 352. 

Nirvana, satirized in the story of Kumblia- 
karna, 379. 

Nirvana, tho Buddhist ideal of happiness, 

415. „ , , 

Noah, resemblance between his flood and 
the flood of Manu, 445. 


Oaths, administration of, to different castes, 
533; laws respecting, 610. 

Obindhya, his advice to Havana after Ha- 
numan’s leap, 330. 

Om, its meaning, 480. 

Omens, evil ones preceding the wars be¬ 
tween Rama and Khara, 270. 

Orders, the four stages in the life of the in¬ 
dividual, 543; the Brahmachari, or stu¬ 
dent, 544-5; the Grihastha, or house¬ 
holder. 553; the Vanaprastlia, or hermit, 
501; the Sftnny;Li, or devotee, 563. 

Orphic c ijg, compared with the Brahmanical 
egg, 457.' 

Oude. See Ayudhya. 


Paisiicha marriages 506 
belief in ghosts, 515. 
Pampd, dc 


originated in a 
tription of the lake, 312. 


Panchavatf, the modern Nnsik, near 
river Godavcri, 257; Rama s hermits 
there, ib. .... 

Purasu Rama, son of Jamadagm, Ins oppo- 
tion to llama, the son of Dasarntha, 60; 
his terrible appearance during the return 
journey of Rama from Mithfl t, 62; chal¬ 
lenges Rama to break the bow ot Vishnu, 
62 ; acknowledges Rama to be v lsnnu, 
63 ; bis alleged extirpation of the Rsha- 
triyas proved to be an exaggeration, 01; 
the mere hero of some petty local tradi¬ 
tion originating in the theft of a cow t . '-b. 

Parvatf, worship of, 417. 

Patriarchal age of Hindu history, 626. 

Payasa, a sacred food of rice and nnik, pro* 
sented to Dasaratha, 20 ; distributed 
among the Raufs and produces conception, 
21: its connection with the incarnation of 

Physicians excluded from the Sruddha, 

Pindas, or cakes, offerings of, at the Srad- 
dhas, 521. , 

Pitris, or spirits of ancestors, a day ox, 4bl, 
daily offering of food to, 492 ; associated 
with Prnjapati, 512 ; feasted in the bracl- 
dha, 521 


Sl 


Polyandry in the Epics, 502 ; traces of the 
custom in a hymn of the Rig-Wa, il> . 
similarity of the legend in the hymn to 
the Swayamvara of Draupadf, ib., ie- 


w ., „ ,/ayamvara 

volting character, 570. , ftQt . 

Polygamy in the Epic traditions, 503 , in 
the hymns ot the Rig-\ eda, 1 b. ) P 
of a damsel in a polygamous bjW . 
569; superior authority of the legitimate 
,vife, Tb P ; amusing story of Jyamaghn, 

the submissive husband, 569, wote. 
Prnjapati, identified with the Supreme 
Spirit, 412 ; identified with Brahma, 413 , 
perhaps a different conception, oil. 
Praiapatya marriages, 506; distinction be¬ 
tween them and the rite of the Brahmans, 

Prny&ga, tlie modern Allahabad, the seat of 
Bharadwaja, 135. , 

Property, laws respecting, 606 ; neglect ot 
land by cultivators, 6il-l2; divided and 
undivided families, 612. __ ) 

Provinces, government of, 596 ; a muitar 
occupation based upon the village systen 

Pulastya, the sage, said to be the progen. 

tor of the Itakshn.sas, 269. 

Puranas, manuscript translations ot, by i r« 

fessor II. II. Wilson, 407. 

Purgunnah, comprising a hundred villog 

Purusha hymn, 453; Vedic myth that the 
four castes were created from tjf limto ot 
Purusha, 530; extracts from the hymn, 
531 ; no Brahmanical superiority assert 
cd in the Turusha hymn, ib. 


Raja, his court and ministers, 538!; Hmdu 
ideal of one, 588, 569; divine ■ ' 

589; punishment hw special duty | Ooa 

590; his daily duties, o91; public iq 1 
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»n<T, ib.; secret councils, ill. ; precautions 
against poison and assassination, 592 ; his 
city, fort, and palace, 593 ; queen, priests, 
and ministers, 593, 591; officials, 594; 
characteristics of Hindu sovereignty, 595 ; 
duties in defensive warfare, 015 duties 
during actual operations, ib. ; alliances, 
Gin ; duties in offensive warfare, ib. ; 
policy to bo pursued in a conquered coun¬ 
try, G17. 

Rajas, duties of, detailed by Ratna, 205. 
Rftkshusa marriages, 505': restricted by 
Manu to the Kshatriyas, ib. ; an old war 
custom, 515. 

plnkshnsas, early wars of Rama against, 37 ; 
confusion respecting them, ib.; regarded 
ns ghosts, and represented as descendants 
from Brahman sages, and as worshippers 
of Brahma, ib.; origin of their opposition 
to the. Brahmans, inquiry into the 
real character of the Rakshasns of the 
Rumayana, 231; their empire in thesouth 
of India, 232; identified with the Bud¬ 
dhists, ib.; Virndha, the, Rlkshasa, 241; 
said to he the children of Palastya, 2G9 • 
popularly supposed to be able to assume 
new forms at will, 279. 
lama, son of Dasaratha and Kausalya, his 
birth, 21 ; an incarnation of Vishnu, 25 ; 
story of his life from infancy to manhood] 
ft » nleHtificd by \ asishtha as an incarna- 
Sn° } m 1 ’T’ 29 i anecdotes of his 
naeffird 0 b l> ' 1 h “ cvyi,l K fi,p themoon.ib. ; 
pjcihcd by u mirror, 30 ; begins to talk 
,U , '\ s S ] u,rts with other boy- ib • ed 

? : inVeSt « d 

cl»5ri for the day. ib. tmS 
lb. ; studies the^todte th fe - hi. G i y vr 1 ’ 
a .typo of ( 1 „, n.o.U-rn’ Hiuclj f y 1,fe 
'vith V iswamitra to protect til’ it -i 8005 
against the Rakshtfsac qV v? rahnmns 

acts as his Guru ;o ° ’ Visw amitra 
^itage at th^tulMT P UlU hor - 

; f«iuestttl b\° V1«.v- • < ; "Sts, 
lurakii, ib. • tb» 2 'b>"amitfn to shy 
hijjncfis to 'slay 12 : his umvill- 

4 uraka at ^ 5 slays 

1,) ; ' receives divine g w 10,1 of ^isw.-mitra, 

111 bra, 43; his roeoJ- P ° nS from Viswfc- 
ot Viswamitra at B?!!” “f lll “ hermitage 

lEdphu>as, -i ! : destroys the 

10 sacrifice of iV. !*' u,h ' ,sw| inutra 

hi ; outers the hf„«,■! lu 1; nt Visola, 

i’!’ 1 eases Ahalyd fr 0 n oi ( - ! ™tama and 

his marriage with 1!i ; stor .v ( >f 

gious sympathies 0 f Vp ^thoreli- 

hivision ( ,|' the *♦ *. ! l! -‘. 11 families, 52 ; 
^ ithilu .by Raja to*' ’ vecei >ed at 

tfeatboAvoffiS? Jawika, bt: bends the 
! llc !Uiul iage (vr/.m * , i>r oH«unaries. ill.; 
the inner ni m ,.f ° n * v ’ } l ; ‘i.iemonies 
>U@armivc* gn. f nvnt ^ r >* ; review of 

, . b y J ‘nmianvbttt W hrT : pc tf b *P' 1 

- Opposition rtf i). y Iia J a Janaka, 
i'urttSu llVn „ a ll ‘T, u:i ; ,ho Kslmtriya. 
■“*’ “Uu 1 h i'r %a lmau » (i() ’ G2 ’ M 
Euma; modern story 


the 

ot 


! also 1 
v °b. II. 



of Rama's honeymoon, 65 ; review of the 
story, 69 ; appointed Yuvaraja, 72; jeal¬ 
ousies and intrigues in the zenana of 
Dasaratha, 73 ; partiality of the Maha¬ 
raja for Rama, 79 ; his virtues, ib. ; reso¬ 
lution to appoint him Yuvaraja, ib.; 
speech of the Maharaja before the great 
Council on the appointment of Rama to 
be Yuvaraja, 80; joy of the assembly, 
81; recital of lian as merits, ib. ; his 
wisdom, bravery, and kind words, ib.; 
his truth, continence, and justice, ib.; 
V asishtha directs the preparations for the 
installation, 82 ; Rama summoned to the 
palace by Dasaratha, ib.; graciously re¬ 
ceived by the Maharaja, and requested to 
accept the post of Yuvaraja, 83 ; directed 
to keep watch until the morning, ib. ; 
proceeds to his mother’s apartments] 
SI ; joy of Kausalya, ib. ; returns to his 
home, ib. ; receive, instructions from 
\ asishtha, 85; worships Vishnu, ib. ; 
keeps watch in the temple of Vishnu, ib. ; 
universal rejoicings, 86 ; acme of human 
felicity attained by llama, 89; conception 
of the avenging Nemesis, ib.; story of the 
intrigues of Kaikeyi for bringing about his 
exile, and the installation of her sou Bha¬ 
rat a in his room, 90 ; curious Brahman ical 
interpolation that Kaikeyi required that 
he should become a religious devotee, 103 ; 
modern belief in the idea, ib.; story of 
his visit to the palace on the morning 
of the installation, 105 ; his beautiful 
house, 107; picture of his sitting on a 
couch fanned by Situ, ib. ; accompanies 
Sumuntra to the palace of the Maharaja, 
10S; acclamations of tha multitude, ib.; 
his interview with the Maharaja and Kai- 
keyf, 110; his prompt and cheerful obe¬ 
dience, 111 ; control of his passions, 112; 
his interview with his mother Kausalya’ 
113; refuses to rebel against lhs father, 
115; his interview with Situ, 117; yields 
to her entreaties, 121; procmls ’bare¬ 
footed to the palace, 122; puts, on bark 
garments, 1‘27 ; leaves Avodhyu, in a 
chariot, 129; directs Sum-.mtra to excuse 
himself bv i falsehood, 130; ruuto from 
A) hodva io Bumlolkuud, 135 ; halt at tho 
Tamasn river, 136; depart in tin.- morn¬ 
ing without awaking the people, 137 ; 
entertained at Sringavora by Raja Gulm, 
139; dismisses Suniantm, 140; becomes 
a devotee and dismisses Guliu, 112 ; pass¬ 
age over tho Ganges, ib. : reaches the 
hermitage of Bhanulwaju, 115 : directed 
by the sage to live at Chitra-kuta, 146 ; 
passage over the Jumna, 147 ; arrival at 
ChitM-b i.ca, ib. ; describes the beauties of 
Cliitra-kiita io his wife Sfti, 199; de¬ 
scribes the river Mamhikiui. 22;; ,• sports 
with his wife Sit a on tbo hill. 201 ; hears 
the approach of the army of Bharatn, 
203 ; beautiful description of his hermit¬ 
age, 201: his speech on tho duties of 
Rajas, 205; demands th< reason of Bhu 
ratli’s c lmng, 208 ; his afllietion on hear¬ 
ing of the death of his father the Malta- 
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^OS ; offers water and funeral calces 
to the soul of Dasaratha, 209; his: conde¬ 
scension to Bharata’s army, 209 ; his 
veneration towards his mothers and V a- 
eishtha, 210 ; refuses to accept the Uaj, 
211; atheistical speech of Javail, the logi¬ 
cian, ib.; his wrathful reply, 214 ; renewal 
of the discussion, 215 ; his reply to \ asish- 
tha, 216; his shoes adopted by Bharata 
ns an emblem of his sovereignty, 21S, 22b ; 
dismisses his brethren, ib.; pwenle clm- 
raetcr of his dialogue with bita, 2-1 , 
mixture of military pursuits and religious 
worship involved in the description ot his 
hut, ib.; strained and artificial character 
of his dialogues with Bharata and others, 
222 ; review of his interview with Javan, 
224 his character as the champion ot 
the Brahmans against the Buddhists, 
227 ; authenticity of his exile, 2.J , 
locality of the wanderings, ib. ; dubious 
existence of the sages said to be his con¬ 
temporaries, 230 ; his three characters as 
a mortal hero, as aft incarnation of V ishnu, 
and as a champion of the Linga worship¬ 
pers, 233; contradiction involved, 234; 
three elements in the Ramayana, corre¬ 
sponding to the three characters, ib.; ten 
incidents in the narrative of the exile, 
235; departure from Clntra-kuta, 23b , 
journey to the hermitage of Am, 237 j 
praised by Sfta, 238 ; engages to defend 
the sages from the Rakshasas in the i.»rest 
of Dandaka, 239 ; joyfully entertained by 
the sages, 240; appearance ot yiracina, 
241; agony at seeing his wife in the grasp 
of Viradha, 242; buries Viradha alive, 
243 ; visit to the hermitage of Sarabhanga, 
245 ; admires the chariot and horses ot 
India, ib.; sees Sarabhanga burn himself 
alive, 216; entreated by the sages to pro¬ 
tect them against the Rakshasas, 247 , 
visit to the hermitage of Sutikshna, 24» , 
visit to neighbouring sages, 249 ; dialogue 
with Sfta on the propriety of making war 
against the Rakshasas, 249 ; ten years 
wanderings in tho neighbourhood l of 
Sutfkshna’s hermitage at Rarotck, 201 , 
visits the lake where a sage is sporting with 
five Andrus, ib. ; return to the hermitage 
of Satikshna, 252 ; visits the sage Agastya 
near the Vindhya mountains, ib.; joy ot 
Agastya, 251; acknowledged as Raja 
of the universe, 255 ; receives .divine 
weapons- from Agastya, 256; resides at 
Panelmvatf, the modern Nasik, 2o7 ; allies 
with Jatayus, ib.: his large hut with lour 
rooms, ib ; his oblations to the god of 
dwellings, 25.8; reproves Lakshmami,2ft9; 
significance of his dialogue with Situ as 
to his protecting the Brahmans, 260 , his 
wars respecting Siirpa-nakha, 264; efforts 
(jf Surpa-nakha to induce him to marr) 
her, 265 { jests with her, 267 ; resists the 
attack* of her brothers, Kirira ancl IXisha- 
na, 269; his calmness, 272 ; his terrible 
arrows, 273; slays Duslian i, 274; slays 
Khara, 275 ; pursues Mancha, who has 
taken the form of a deer, 285 ; slays 



Mancha, 286; narrative of his search for 
Sfta, 306 ; bis address to the moon, 30/ 
discovers the body ot Jatfiyus, ib. , pci 
forms funeral rites for him, 308 ; proceeds 
towards the south, 309 ; encounter with 

Kabandhn, ib. ; advised by Kabandha to 

ally with Sugriva, 310 ; visits tho hermit¬ 
age of Matanga, and praises the piety oi 

Sarvari, 311; proceeds to the Pampa lake, 
312 ; his name taught as a mantra, ib.; 
sees Sarvari burn herself alive, 311; change 
in his character from Uio divine to the 
human, 314 ; hypothesis that the son oi 
Dasaratha and Ltnga-worshipper of the 
Dekhan are different individuals, 310 
significance of his alleged alliance will 
the Monkcvs, 315; reason why the mon 
key gods of the south may have been re 
presented as fighting for him, 318; pro 
ceeds from the lake Pampa to the Rum 
yamukha mountain, 319; received b 
Sugrfvaand Hanuman, ib.; sees the orn: 
meats of Sfta in the possession of Sugny- 
320 ; engages to slay Bali, ib.; mortal 
wounds him, 321; breach of the laws u 
fair fighting, 324; marshalling of th 
armic3 on the Malyavana mountain 
326; gives his ring to Hanuman, 5 -«, re 
ceivcs Sfta’s jewel from Hanuman, 314 
hi* genius for alliances, 319; narrative o 
his war against Ravana, 350; progress <> 
the army g of Monk^eehd.Bcars to™d ; 
the sea 351; joined by Vibhtsliana, 6U 
the building of the bridge, ib.; worship 
Siva, and sets up a Linga in Itumisscram. 
353; cross, :, the bridge with his : array of 
Monkeys end Beers, ib.; permits Bavana 
spies to survey bis camp, 3o4, his mc.-> 
sage to Havana, ib.; review of the nana- 
tive, 357; the Linga, a monument of 
triumph, and a religious symbol, ib-; 
temple to Rim a at Ramisseram, 3o8 j 
his war against Ravana, 361, confine 
with Lakshmana in the noose of snake?, 
361' his deliverance, 365; takes the belt 
against Rivana, ib. ; orders Hanuman to 
fire tho city of Lanka, 369; Clt, nb.it v.it 
Rivana, 370; final overthrow of ana, 
374; his cruel words to bita, 385, 
appeal, ib.; the god Agni _ attests hex 
purity, 384 ; receives her as his wife, 
prepares to return to Ayodliya, 385 , 
scribes his adventures to bit i, 386; an 
at tho hermitage of Bharadwaja, 
entertainment, 337, note; preparations to 
his triumphant return to Ayn< 
melding with Bhamta,8!»:ca»tt*«atU 
garb of a devotee for that of a 
entry into Ayodhyi, ib.; the ■ 


399 ; sufferings of Si a, * g 

Aswamidha, 402 ; acknowledges . 

493 ; i-, reconciled to his wife, b 
ascends to heaven, 40-5. < [ ■ 

RamiVvana, opening scene at ; A ^ ’ 

scarcity of early family 
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i5 ; poetical description of autumn, 
KJj^tl/rcc elements corresponding to the 
ftntc characters of Kama, 234 ; natural 
inclusion of the story, 381 ; popularity 
of the story, 394 ; conclusion, 406. 
unbhu, the Apsara, legend of, 244. 
imdoolal Dey, his Sraddha, 528, note ; 
story of his submission to his wife, 572, 
note ; conduct as regards a second wife, 
579, note. 

amisseram, l.inga set up there by Rama, 
.353; description of the pagoda there 
358. ’ 

ivana, Raja of the Rakshasas, rendered 
invulnerable by Brahma and makes the 
?ods his slaves, 18 ; the gods complain to 
Brahma, ib.; Vishnu promises to over¬ 
throw him by mortals and monkeys, 19 ; 
grandson of Pulastya, the son of Brahma, 

17 ; hears of Rama’s slaughter of Khara 
mil Dushana, 276; dissuaded by his 
minister Mancha from carrying oil’ Sftu, 

77 ; narrative of his abduction of Sftu, 
.78 ; extraordinary conception of his 
aving ten heads and twenty arms, 280; 
icscription of him, 281: addressed by 
Surpa-nakhfi., ib.; urged to carry ofl* Sftu, 
282 ; induces Mancha to take the form of 
t deer, 283 ; proceeds to Panchavatf, 285; 
visits the hermitage of llama, 288 ; his 
moposals to Sftu, 289 ; assumes his proper 
orm, 290 ; carries away Sftu through 
he air, 291 ; his chariot stopped by Ja- 
ayus, 296 ; slays Jatuyus, 297; contrast 
jctween his black complexion and the 
gold complexion of Sftu, 297 ; passes the 
Rishya-mukha mountain, 298; conducts 
! us v P alace nt Lanka, ib. ; refusal 
of Situ to listen to his proposals, 300 ; his 

i «5 I u? Uman,s loa P' 330 ; bis night 

38 tW by his women, 

330 - threatens to devour her 337 • nrr! 

332? 3-T t ' r "V m H A Man- 

S tf a »>»t a Monkey has de- 

rupture 317; Ills 

Rama, 352; sends'sak™”’ i"2 l -° j ° inS 
snv out th a \ senU8 „, uka and S dr an a to 

at* Ranvi’fl ^ rm ^ ^ uraa - 353 > bis wrath 
Jrnyjf Mo n r? SagC l *> 4 : * urv eys the 
to withst-md Bears, ib ; prepares 

Nikashu on l 356; counselled by 

bold in person^ aS Vat ’ j b ’’ takcs the 
wife ManSJStj ? 6 ° ’ cntr eated by his 
battle* ih dari rest °rc Sfta, ib.; the 
awakeniim’ ? 1 ? bat Avith K&ma, 306; 

8 307 ; sh! fs !!’ (k ?, th ° f Kl ' m bba-karna, 

C0l nbat with in . Lanka » 309; 

dosed doors tt?’ 3/0 : bis sacrifice with 
' v tfcMandmwV 1 bi-treatment of his 

final overthrow 87^ ^ 0nkl ‘X s > ib > J bis 
widows, lamentations of liis 

»*K«. four epochs of, 

•Man« a domnr?l° og ? < 11 i laws of 

P tnise between Vedic and 



Brahmanic ideas, 446; historical j 
ficancc of the compromise, ib. I 

Religions ideas, legend of the production of 
rain by Rishi Srniga, 13; the churning of 
the ’ocean for the possession of amrita, 
47; belief connected with the marriage of 
Rama and Sftu as incarnations of Vishnu 
and Lakshmf, 52 ; curious Brahroanical 
interpolation that Kaikeyf desired that 
Rama should become a religious devotee, 
103; Rama becomes a devotee, 142 ; Sftd’s 
prayer to the river Ganges, ib.; offerings 
of wine and flesh-meat to female deities, 
143 ; worship of the Jumna by Situ, 147; 
worship of the fig-tree, ib.; propitiation 
of the god of dwellings, 148 ; atheistical 
speech of Javuli, 211 ; wrathful reply of 
llama, 214; Buddhist tenets of Javuli, 
215; his recantation, ib. ; review of his 
character and arguments, 224 ; Brahma 
worshipped by Havana, 232 ; Rakshasas 
identified as Buddhists, ib.; Virudha 
preserved by the blessing of Brahma, 243 ; 
extraordinary description of ascetics, 247 ; 
legend of the devotee who was tempted 
by Indra tobecomea warrior, 250; Rama’s 
oblation to the god of dwellings, 258; 
worship of Siva by Rama, 353 ; Liuga set 
up by Rama at Rmnisseram, ib.; Siikra, 
tlie preceptor of the Rakshasas, 373 ; be¬ 
lief m the efficacy of sacrifice, 373, 377. 

Religious ideas, in the Vedic age, 411; be¬ 
lief in ghosts, ib. ; rise of the Aryans from 
polytheism to monotheism, ib.; identifica¬ 
tion of the Supremo Spirit with Agni and 
Prajapati, 412; ideas in the Brahmanic 
ago, ib.; Brahmanic religion distinct from 
the’ Vedic religion, ib. ; amalgamation of 
the two, ib.; doctrines of Buddhism, 414 ; 
existence an evil. 415 ; idea of Nirvana, 
ib. ; age of satiety, 416; failure of Bud¬ 
dhism to influence the masses, ib. ; appeal 
of the Brahmans to the old gods of India, 
417 ; Brahmanism a religion of the people 
and* Buddhism a religion of the nobles, 
421- worship of the Saraswatf river by 
the* Vedic Aryans, 429; Vedic religion 
restricted generally to the pr&m} life, 
435; genial character of the V edic reli¬ 
gion 437 ; ascendancy of the Brahmans 
secured by asceticism, 442 ; distinction be¬ 
tween m age of spontaneous devotion and 
one of ritualism, 44S ; lirahninnical tolera¬ 
tion of old usages, 4o0; creation of ti e 
universe— see Creation ; influence of the 
different chronological systems upon the 


mans described m lengwi, •> “““ 

“al doctrine of rewards and punishments 
,:, wn J„ the Vedic age, d>. ; crude 
unknown in uc vt ^ Brahm , miral 

dogma of merits mid imffitt , *7i}.ii¬ 


Ktion"between the religious obligntum, 
felt in Europe mid thoso felt 


474; 


_ _ in India, 

causes* of Xe universality of the 


i.Aiefin rewards and punishments, ■[,o 
Mosaic conception of the iniquity of 
H visited 1 upon children, 470; m 
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/merit of duties performed in the 
of reward, 477 ; distinction between 


-natural law and ecclesiastical law, ib , 
distinction between higher and lower 
motives, ib. ; religious worship of tiie 
Brahmans divisible into invocations and 
sacramental rites, 478 ; significance of the 
invocations as forming combinations of 
Three in One; ib.; meaning of Om, the 
Yvuhritis and the GAyatrf, 181 ; the bun 
identified with Brahma, 483; chain of 
conceptions involved in the worship of the 
Hun, 484 ; daily repetition of the invoca¬ 
tions, 485j religious value of a daily 
ritual, ib.; relative effect of present and 
future punishment in the suppression ot 
heresy, 486; five daily sacramental rites 
enjoined by Mann, 487 ; placed upon an 

anomalous’basis, ib. ; reading of the \ etla 
to propitiate the Rishis, 488 ; offering of 
food to propitiate the Buns, 492; obla¬ 
tion* of ghee to propitiate the Devatas, 
493 •'offerings of boiled rice to propitiate 
spirits or ghosts, 494; hospitality in pro¬ 
pitiation of guests, 498; worship of trees, 
496 ; merits and demerits of the eight 
forms of marriage, 516; ideas involved 
in the Sraddlia, or feast of the dead, 518 , 
persons to be excluded, 522; significance 
of the catalogues of disqualifications, , 
confusion of sin and disease, ib. ; pro¬ 
hibition of the worship of inferior gods, 
525 ; relative merits of different victuals 
offered at a Sruddlia, 527; modifications 
of the old Vedic belief in the Sraddlia by 
the Brahmans, 528 ; sacrifice of the an¬ 
telope peculiar to the ^ echo Aryans, Dio, 
note; results of the religious training of 
the Bralimaehdri, 548; religious duties of 
the Brahmacbari, 519; Brahmamcal dis¬ 
quisition on earthly happiness, oo2; aus¬ 
terities of the Vannprastha, or hermit, 
562; of the Snnnyasi, or devotee, o63 , 
religious contemplation to obtain final 
beatitude, ib. ; subjects of reflection, 564, 
inferiority of material existence, obo, 
Bralimahici'l idea oflife partially obtained 

from Buddhism but not from the / echo 
worship, 565 ; expression of 5 cdic and 
Brahmanie ideas of life in modern human- 

Eclfgioui’rlfes, jiropitiationprSustffor^e 

purpose of pacifying children, 30 , per¬ 
formance of a Sraddha before marriage, 
56 ; worship of Vishnu by Knusalva, hi; 
worship of Vishnu by Rama, ho; lw.usal- 
va’s sacrifice, 113; worship of biva ny 
'Rama, 853; sacrifice ol Jndrujit, oA 
370; sacrifice of Havana with closed doois, 

Revenue, land, 604 ; miscellaneous taxes, ib. 

llW-Vrdn, geography of the hymns uim- 
® i 11 ..• ..fifonii .19.1: freouranliv 


press both fear and contempt of the Br._ 
mans, 442, 443 ; comparison ot the Bra 
mans with frogs, 443. 

Rishis, distinguished from the Brahman 
435; religious ideas expressed m the 
hymns, 436 ; their popularity and powc 
437 ; married the daughters of Raj: 
438; resembled the Hebrew psalmist 
ib.; daily propitiation of. by the study 
the Veda, 488 ; conception of marring 
501; marriage rite of, 505; different 
between tlieir rite and the rite ol tr 
Rishis, 509 ; the most ancient rite, oil. 
Itishya-miikha mountain, the abode of t. 
Monkeys, 298; Sngrfva, the Monk 
chieftain, 310, 319. 

Ritwij, or sacrificer, 551. 
ltuma, wife of Hugrfva, 320, 323. 


JSL 


Sacramental rites, five daily, enjoined 
Manu, 187; of the Rislus, 44; of 
PitvN, 488; of the Devatas, 493 ; ot » 
Spirits or Ghosts, 494; of mortal Guc. 

498; review of the rites, ib. 

Sacrifice, description of, at the Aswamec 
of Dnsaratha, 17 ; domestic sacrifice 

. Vishnu, 113. 

Sagara, Raja, hissixty thousand sons, hgc. 
of, 4(), note. . i t . 

Saivya, her power over her husband JJ 

sS'm„ ui?the'great teacher of r.uchlhi, 
jn India, 408 ; characteristics of bis tea. 

i„fr S 414 ; existence an evil, 4io. 

Salutations to men of different cages, 63; 

Sampiti. brother of J-tayus, n Mw U 
nuinan that Havana has earned biU. 

Sankhya philosophy expressed in the eosnm 

Sarmy^rsi^ ^"devotee,' 563 ; life religious 
contemplation to obtain finid beati ude 
ib. ; means of subset- nee, 5G1, 
of reflection, ib. ; resemblance to tn 
Buddhist devotees, 565. _ m i 

Sarabhanga, the sage, visit of . In _ 

Sfta to his hermitage, 24o; >lsitcd b) 
dra, ib. ; burns himself alive, and asce 

to the heaven of Brahma, 246. % 

Satan,a. tvifo of Vihhfslltmu.sorvfs S ta e, - 

Stoma, sent by Hiva.ia with Stika to m 
upon llfima’s army, 353. t dimmed. 

Saraswatf, godded of learning, wore ’I n 
by school boys, 32 ; decay m her J 

consequent on the introduction o l 
books, 36, note. , tween 

Snras* utf river, a lino of sr i nvatnon 
the Vedic and Brahmnnic n 

425 ; distinction uetween tl “- ■ l ~ . 1( 

tbp Tiiilus. and the ag 



f , .-(1 with that of Manu, 425 , geography . mncuou 

It the Saraswatf fiver 429; gemn f u Lral place on its bank, Ijl; 

cbarneler of the ceremonial, 43,; chninctu i 0*^ tilolcniole distipleof Matanga, 31 * 
of the Vedic bards, 438 ;; opposition m l.o , »’«, stl , ry to llama, *. i >>»"* 
hvmns between a peaceful and a warlnte I ««£»•*" g,./ 
community, 439 ; between the wnrel i)> of , beadt**** 
the Marutfi and that of indrn, ib. , n- B,.ti,iite , 
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/son of Dasaratha and Suraitra, j 
h, 21; accompanies his brother 
i to 'he city of ltuja Aswapati, 77, ' 
, ill-treats Mnnthara, 168; restrained | 
by Bnarata, ib.; defeated and wounded 
Jjy Lava and Kusa, -102. 

B&vitrf, the Sun, identified with Brahma, 

* 483. 

Scythian custom resembling the rite of 
Sati, 634. 

* c ' L ' : b legend of the churning of, 17. 

"a voyages, existence of, proved by the law 
of Bottomry, 609. 

irsooty river, mistakes concerning, in 
modern geography, 431, note. 
u, crude conception of, by the Yedic Ary¬ 
ans, 472; confounded with disease, 624, 
it a, daughter of Janaka, Raja of Mithilu, 
promised in marriage to the Raja who 
could bend the great bow of Siva, 65 ; 
Kama bends the how, ib.; married to 
Rama, 57; mythical story of her birth, 

, > modern story of her honeymoon, G6; 
)vuys at dice with Raimi, 67; drinks 
honey, 68 ; her prayer when Rama leaves 
her to be installed Yuvaraja, 108; Rama 
returns lrom the palace and informs her 


gards her purity after her imprisonment 
in the palace of Havana, 381 ; narrative 
of her ordeal, 3S2 ; restored to Rama, 
383 ; cruel words of Rama, ib. ; her ap¬ 
peal, ib. ; enters the fire, 3S4 ; the god 
Agni attests her purity, ib. ; Rama re¬ 
ceives her us his wife, 385 ; installed as 
Ranf, 391 ; gives her necklace to llanu- 
man, 392 ; story of her separation and 
exile, 398 : her sufferings, 400 ; found by 
Valmfki, gives birth to Lava and Kusa, 
481 ; is reconciled to llama,403 ; ques¬ 
tionable authenticity of the story of Situ, 
405. 

Siva, the god, legend of his being smitten 
by the love-inspiring arrows of Kama, 
41 ; legend of the descent of the Ganges 
upon his head, 45 ; legend of the great 
bow with w hich he destroyed the sacrifice 
of Daksha, 5 ; worshipped by llama, who 
sets up a Liny a at Ramisseram, 363 ; wor¬ 
shipped in the age of Brahmanical re¬ 
vival, 417. 

Slander, scale of punishments for, 510. 

Smriti, or tradition, 450. 




Soma, the mOon god, daily oblation to, 
“' ,i “ me paiaee ami imorms nor i 493. 

0 lls ex ^ e > 117; declares that she will j Spies considered necessary under Hindu 
accompany him to the jungle, 118; her | government, 7, 9. 
olemn appeal to llama, 119; her wrath, ' Spirits. See Ghosts. 

-n ; Rama yields to her entreaties,.121; Sraddha, performance of, before marriage, 

56 : on the death of Maharaja Dasaratha, 
175; performed by llfonn, 209; curious 
reasoning of Javali against its perform¬ 
ance, 225. 

Sraddlia, the daily, 492; description of the 
Sraddha. or feast of the dead, 518 ; origin 
of the idea, ib. . a pleasing expression of 
natural religion, 519; three distinct 
Sraddhns, ib.; ceremonies to be perform¬ 
ed at a monthly Sraddha, 520; persons to 
be united to a Sraddha, 522; persons to 
be excluded, ib.; significance of the cata¬ 
logues of disqualifications, 524; relative 
merits of different victuals ottered at,527; 
the funeral Sraddlia, ib.; modifications of 
the old Vetlii belief in, by the Brahmans, 
52S ; description of the Sraddha of liain- 
doolal Dry, ib., note. 

Sringa, llishi, legend of his never having 
seen a woman, 11; enticed uom ly.s 
father’s hermitage by danmcls sent l;v the 
Raja of Angn, 12; causes vain hi Anga, 
13; marries Santa, the daughter ot the 
Raja, 14 ; performs the Aswamedha of 
Maharaja Dasaratha, 1G. 

Sringa vein, the modern Sungrcor, the 
frontier town between Kosala and tho 
Bl.il country. 135: Rama mid Sf a halt 
there, 139; halt of the army <>1 Bhorata, 
182. 

Sniti. or revelation, 450. 

• the island of Lanka, 


accompanies llama and Lakshinana in 
a fare well visit to the Maharaja, ib.; 
weeps over the bark clothing, 127 ; ac¬ 
companies her husband in a chariot, 129 ; 
hu prayer to the river Ganges, 142 ; her 
U> . r ! Y ?- Juuniri and fig-tree, 
the iul? 0 ph t' Vlt i h ' Ur husband R ; im;i on 
tkV 20 V. ™ : episode of the- 

votion to her limf" i ?, vm ' " ll for her dc- 
288; rcct-ivh an !!!", ' lb ' ; I™’** IUm«, 
her ever vollll( . ,li yi.icnt which renders 

l.v VirAdli tlw ’ w u ? tilu) > - :;s i S ™«1 

Rama and Tl C *, r,mbtll > 212 ; by 

ll£uua fnv w I- -13 ; reproaches 

shnsas, 949 J™ against the Kok- 
267 ; placed , iw°n taf, ^ Ct l )y ^rpn-naklui, 
271, 275 • [ c ; ,se throughout the wars, 

dutiful 'deer . t0 T .V u P ue !l 

$}<> leaving her 287- n' ksl ?, na 
Havana 4i b ' “ b '’ addressed by 

parried away bl r .'' nU l!ul ve 9 l >» m i 
hoard b v iltr : ^ vavma > 291 ; her cries 
01 Iter goldf.n « US ’ ' l mfc l ic al contrast 
C >m Plcxion%T?? plvxl ‘i? " ith the black 
Sfe«* Joi Ri?i Kr ! Vftm V ib - ; her lamenta- 
t! u . V 1 1 1 ’ ( ro p her ornaments 
! acniducto on Bishya-nulkha, 
j, l '} "’rathMv tu , t lC l Jalucft «>f Havana, 
^dressf.g u '^ u ' Cs to receive *R' 

"*io\vii 4 t.Ru. 


2 b' 

lb. 


tho 

miaments 


eov; VU 3 g° : her . .— enm. or rov.-- 

, 0l <'d by jj ‘ hy Sugrtva, 320; dis- Subaia mountain ii 
l.nnkd A ^\ eat- I 330. 

tli ro ^ded liv ’ n ^ht visit °1 Kfivann 8 minis, 4. , ... tlQ 

tin 1 to q,; 1 ? ' vo »*«n, ib. ; R -, ana Sm-riva, the Monkey chieftam on mo 
Wil,* 1 threat™,! bv i * u"lA-mul<l mountain, MO; 

’ ° ,J- > difficulty as re- j ornament to Rama. 320; relatet 


ho 
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story of his grievances against Bah, ib.; 
proceeds to Kishkindhya, and fights Bali, 
321; Bali slain by llama,,ib. ; tukes the 
wife of Bali and is installed Raja of Kish¬ 
kindhya, 323; his uc-glcct to assist llama, 
326 ; joins llama with his army, ib. ; ad¬ 
ventures of the Monkeys in his honey 
garden, 343; his joy at their return, 344. 
Su'ka, sent by Havana with Siren a to spy 
upon the army of llama, 3*33 ; returns to 
Ravana and dismissed from his service, 355. 
Sulua, the preceptor of the Rakshnsas, 373- 
Sumantra, chief counsellor of Maharaja 
Basaratha, 6 ; makes known the ancient 
prophecy that the Aswamedha was to bo 
performed by Rishi Sringa, 11; relates 
the legend of the Iti-shi Sringa who had 
never seen a womiui, ib. ; pacifies the in¬ 
fant Rama with a mirror, 30 ; sent by 
Vasishtha to summon the Maharaja to the 
installation of Rama. 108; praises the 
Maharaja, 107; commanded by Kaikeyi 
and the Maharaja to bring lliima to the 
palace, ib. ; brings Rama, 108; repioaches 
Kaikeyi, 124; drives Rama and Situ out 
of Ayodhya in the royal chariot, 129 ; re¬ 
turns to Ayodhya, 1*10 ; delivers llama s 
message to Dasaratha, 152. 

Sumitra, a Ham of Maharaja Dasaratha, 11 ; 
gives birth to Lakshmana aiul Satrughna, 

fcun,* identified with the Supreme Spirit, 
-112 ; identified with Brahma, 483; chain 
of conceptions involved in his worship, 484. 
Sun-god. See Surya. 

Supreme Spirit, identified with the Sun, 
Agni, and Prajapati, 412 ; identified with 
Brahma, 483 ; contemplation of, by the 
religious devotee, 563, 564. 

Sureties, law respecting, 609 ; its moral sig¬ 
nificance, 610. . 

Siii pa-nakha, sister of Ravana, admires the 
. heautv of Rama, 265; her efforts to in¬ 
duce 'Rama to marry her, ib.; advised 
by Rama to marry Lakshmana, 267; 
rushes upon Sfta and loses In r oars and 
nose, ib.; escapes to her brother Khava, 
268; the wars between Khara and Du- 
shana and Rama, 269 ; her angry address 
to Havana, 281; urges him to carry off 
Sita, ib.; curses Havana, 374. 

Surya. or the Sun, the mythical ancestor of 
the llajus of Kosala, 2. 

Sushona, the physician, restores the dead 
Monkeys to life by herbs brought from 
the Himalaya mountain, 369 ; a second 
time, 372. . . . 

Susli, the goddess, propitiated for the pur¬ 
pose of quieting the infant llama, 30. ^ 
Sutfkshna, the ascetic, visited by Rama. 

Sita, and Lakshmana, 248. 

Suvuhu, the Rfikshasa, destroyed by Rama, 
44. 

Swayamvar;;, associated with polyandry, 
502; its origin, 503 ; referred to in the 
hymns of the Rig-Veda, 504 ; no allusion 
to it. in Maun, ib. ; pb asing idea involved, 
670; an exaggerated expression of chiv- 
•ry, 571. 


<SL 


Tamasi river, llama’s encampment there, 

TarA, wife of Bali, entreats her husband not 
to fight Sugrfva, 321 ; her lamentations 
over him, 322; becomes the wife of bu- 
gvfva, 3237 

Taraka, the Rakshnsf,haunts the wilderness, 

41 ; slain by llama at the request of 
Viswamitra, 42. .. 

Taxes, system of, in return for protection, 
603 ; assessment on yearly savings, ib. * 
land revenue, etc., GOi. 

Thread, the distinguishing symbol ot t> 
three higher castes, 529, 545. 

Tika, pressed on Rama’s breast from bmi 
forehead, 201. 

Time, Hindi! calculations of, 401. 

Traditions, various modes of interpretation 
different phases of civilization, 624. 

Treasure trove, law respecting. 607. 

Tree, Ingudi, encampment of llama ana on 
underfl39; juice of the fig tree employe 
to mat the hair of devotees, 142 ; wor¬ 
shipped by Sfta, 147. . 

Trees, daily worship of, 491 ; spirits ef,_*i9o 

Trijata, the Rakshasi woman, protects bitu 
339. 

Twilight of the Vedic deities, 466. 

TJggra Chunda, the genius of Lanka, her 
combat with Hanuman, 333. 

Unadbya, or schoolmaster, ooO. . 

uS daughter of Junaka, nmrncd to 
Lakshmana, 57. 

Usury, law respecting, cuo. 

Yaisyas, 4 ; their occupations 561. 

Valmfki, the author of the Ramayana, Ins 
seat at Chitra-kuta, 135 ; visited by Kama, 

1 is ; chronological difficulties connected 
with him, 230; finds Sitd, 401; educates 
her sons, ib. 7 . 

Vamadeva, preceptor of Maharaja Jasa 
ratha, 6. , 

Yanaprastha, life of, ns described in U» 
Vishnu Purina, 104. . , 

Yanaprastha, or hermit, as di t.ngiusl cd 
from the Sannyusi, or devotee, obi , a 

religious austerities, 562. # , 

Van,na, the god of waters, advises Rama 
that Nala can bridge the sea at Lanka, 

3 52 e 

Vii’unf, the goddess of wine, rises out ot 

the sea, 47- , „ MO 

Vasishtha, his satire upon the Brahmans, 

Va^islitha, preceptor of Maharaja Dasur^ 
tha, (i: identifies Rama as an incarnate 
of Vishnu. 29; educates llama and n* 
brothers, 32; invests him with the sacre. 
thread and teuches him the Gayatn, ^ 
directs the necessary preparations JOT* 
installation of Rama us \ uvaraja, M, 1 


A 


on tlie morning of the installation, - r 
sends Sumantra to summon tho - 

jt-aia, ib ; reproaches ICaikeyi, Ut * •., 
proceedings on the death of Muh -'J 



misfy 
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Jin, 156; sends messengers for 
^ -l, 168; directs the funeral cerc- 
-flies <>f Muluroja Dasaratha, 172; ap¬ 
pearance at Chitra-kuta, 210 ; endeavours 
to persuade llama to accept the Raj, 210; 
conducts the installation of Rama after 
his return from exile, 391 ; advises Rama, 
401. ’ 

V 6 suki, the serpent, 47 . 

A fit 'ipi and Ilwula, legend of, 263. 

Vedangas, the six, 550. 
vedas, four, corresponding to the four faces 
of Brahma, 447 ; character of the four 
Vedas, 447, note ; the Mantras and Brah¬ 
man as, 448 ; daily study of, in propitia- 
.°C l | le Rishis, 488 ; preparatory cere- 
1 >a». ih. ; effect of the ceremonial upon 
young Brahman, 489 ; right of inter- 
ation claimed by the Brahmans, 489, 

.• ; mode of interpretation, 490. 

Vedic ago, characteristics of, 411 ; distinct 
from the Brnhmaftic, 412; compromise 
between the two, ib. ; deities recognized, 
but placed subordinate to Brahma, 413 ; 
Vedic period illustrated by the Btwhmnnic 
period, 414; appeal of the Vedie deities 
in the age of Brahmanickl revival, 416; 
chronology of the Vedic age, 418; Vedic 
cengraphy compared with that in the 
ode of Manu, 426; Vedic gods identified 
»th the V edic Aryans, 426 ; inferior to 
aliraa, 428; Vedic psalmists ns distinct 
•m Brahman priests, 135 ; Vedic rcli- 
n restricted generally to the present 
'* ib. ; genial character of the cerc- 
mal, 437 ; popularity and power of 
V edic psalmists, ib.; wide interval 
ween Vedic and Brahmanic idens, 

> . effect produced on the Vedic Aryans 

n n r r,h,lT'-, 0f tl,c 

np.UL the Brahmans with h-o<r* 4 . 43 - 
nception of Manu compared with the 
idea of the 

vards and o«^ r ^ lmiUUeal tloctr i ! ^ of 
arils and punishments unknown 471 • 
.ide conception of 8 J n 470 . y ^ V 

\ r A b (liu b' oblations of ulice to 
.•n-a^nfof' 498 >, >'««« ooncepLus of 

i X T®; 1 in lh0t "' 0 Kpi“. SOI ; 
%' m?.' £“,’. 1 P ol ? 8 »my. SOS; inferior 

th. S,.V 7 h , C lt, 'I l - 1>f tllc "'d belief 
the oraddhu by the Brfihmuns 5 °S • 

steswere aiit °’ 1Uyth that the four 

f h. « d c'T tho <»"'« Of Pure- 

he A W ° f tho peculiar 

iUor-T? MS - m "i niwriagc 

wi.i 1 ?^ ’ “!'' as °i government con- 
tl rm, ^ m Mam >- SSS; absence 
chronological sequence, 620. 

midafn t loV P E rOSScd b - v 18; 

Vishnu Br 1 o‘ mi !’ ib ‘ ; V^oniM relief 
onliovs on i -n ’ becoino incarnate as 

,*»».» chum Sac! : 47 0m “ # " <bd ^ 



in behalf of Ilanuman, 342 ; part plnybft 
by him in the original tradition, 348; joins 
Rama and promised the Raj of Lanka, 
352; his proceedings after the death of 
liuvaua, 382 ; installed ltaja of Lanka, 
333. 

Village, the Hindu, comprising both a district 
and a town, 596; village communities, 
697 ; officials, ib.; assemblies, ib.; emolu¬ 
ments of village officials, o98 ; antiquity 
and permanence of the system, ib.; law 
respecting the surrounding pasture land, 
599; boundaries and land-marks, 600; 
investigation of disputes, ib.; government 
of, as laid down by Manu, 601. 

Vinasana, or disappearance of the Savaswatf, 
a land-mark adopted by Manu, 428. 

Viradha, the cannibal Rakshaso, his horrible 
appearance, 241; taunts Rama and Laksh- 
mana with having only one wife, ib. ; 
preserved from slaughter by the blessing 
of Brahma, 243 ; buried alive, ib. ; legend 
respecting, 244. 

Viraj, produced from Bralnna, 160 ; proge¬ 
nitor of Manu, ib. 

Visala, Raja of, welcomes the arrival of 
Rama and Lakshmana, 48. 

Vishnu, appears from the sea of milk, and 
promises to relieve the Vedic deities from 
tho oppression of Havana, 19 ; promises 
to become incarnate as the four sons of Da¬ 
saratha, 20; becomes incarnate t hrough thft 
agency of payasa, 23 ; distinguishing 
marks of, 29; legend of his taking threo 
steps in the Dwarf incarnation for the de¬ 
struction of Bali, 43 ; desires India and 
the gods to churn the sea for amrita, 47 ; 
tlie goddess Lakshinf rises from the sea 
and becomes his wife, ib. ; gives the am- 
ritato India and the gods, 48; propitiated 
by Knusalyii, 84; worshipped by Rama, 
85; dubious stress laid upon Ins worship, 
87; sacrifices of Itausa!va, 113 ; charac¬ 
ter of Rama as an incarnation of, 233; bow 
of, 256. 

Vishnu, worshipped in the age of Brah- 
manical revival, 417. 

Viswaknrma, the architect of the gods, pro¬ 
vides Bharadwaja with the means of en¬ 
tertaining the army of Bharuta, 186. 

Viswamitra, son of Gadht, his visit to Muba¬ 
rak Dasaratha, 3S : originally a Ksha- 
trlva, 39; requests that Uatnu may be 
sent to protect his Biahmamc.d settlement 
against the Rakshasas, ib.; Rama and 
Lakshmana permitted to accompany him, 
ib • acts as dura to llama. 10 ; commands 
Ilium to slay Tnraki. 41 ; removes Ins 
scruples about killing a woman, 42 pre¬ 
sents divine weapons and mantras to 
Ilimn, 13; conducts Kama anil l-aks.i- 
matia to his hermitage ib. ; h.s anomal- 
ous character, 49: maWbly a Buddhist 
Kshatriya who had bee ime a Brahman, 
ib note' accompanies Kama and Lnksh- 
miiiia to Mithila, 51- 56; proceeds to tho 
Himalaya mountain, 01. 

Vv.' it fit is* comprising earth, sky, and heu- 
Ven, 4t80; meaning of, 431. 
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^ fortifications of AyodKya, 4. 

"Wav law, of, CIS; duties of a Baja m rte 
fensive warfare, 615; duties during actual 
operations, ib.; alliances, oH>; dutic, in 
offensive warfare, ib.; policy to be pur¬ 
sued in a conquered country, 01 /. 
Weapons, divine, given by V ; ^ v ^”' tril tft 
Rama, 4 b; the great bow of bivn, o4, 
the great bow oi \whnn, M, diuue, 
given by Agastya to Rhnia, -oh. 

Widows. See Marriage . 

W inter, poetical description ot, . 
Witnesses of different castes, examination 

Women, W‘ r social condition amongst the 
Hindus, 068 . See Marriage. 
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Yudhajit, brother of Kaikeyi, entertain 
Maharaja Dasarathn, 77 ; : etuin> , 
city of (iirivmja, accompanied by Bh 
and SatrugHh?!, ib; 


Yuiras. or ages, four, 465 ; simplicity < 
conception^ involved, 465, 466; the j 

Yium, or great age, 466. - j 

Yuvaraja, appointment of the hcir-aptt- 
during tile life-time of a Baja, 1 -, 1 
fold object of the custom, ib- , .1 '1 
excited in the zenana, 73 5 palaccinU \ . 

71 ; • narrative of the nppoiutmef 
Kama, 77 ; joy of Kausalyu, 84 ; V 
tha’s directions to Kama, oJ , g ,7 

rejoicings, 80. v " 
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